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THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD  AND  SOCIAL  WORK. 

Mr.  RELTON  ^  has  left  off  exactly  where  the  real  question  at- 
issue  begins.  I  agree,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  set  Himself  to  frame  a  kingdom,  “  not  of 
this  world:”  “a  kingdom  of  God,”  a  kingdom  of  the  Spirit.  His 
appeal  lay  solely  to  the  innermost  will.  Entry  to  the  kingdom 
involves  spiritual  regeneration  by  grace.  This  kingdom  lay 
behind  and  beyond  all  the  temporal  conditions  of  human  society. 
It  secured  a  spiritual  retreat  to  which  external  circumstances 
become  wholly  accidental.  Even  the  deepest  distinctions  of 
national  character  lay  outside  it,  and  were  independent  of  it.  It 
mattered  not "  in  Christ  ”  whether  a  man  were  Jew  or  Gentile, 
Greek  or  Barbarian,  bond  or  free,  male  or  female.  Here  are 
the  root-elements  and  factors  of  human  existence  —  of  the 
social  environment :  yet,  in  Christ,  they  have  ceased.  He  has 
taken  His  stand  at  a  point  wholly  beyond  even  them.  He  is 
not  “  of  this  world  ”  in  any  sense ;  neither  are  they  who  hold 
by  Him.  Out  from  this  vantage-ground  of  spiritual  security 
His  followers  can  look  with  indifference  on  the  incidents  and 
the  accidents  of  this  life.  These  are  immaterial  to  the  main 
and  primary  fact,  that  whatever  they  are,  and  whatever  their 
lot,  they  are  loved  of  the  Father  and  redeemed  in  Christ.  This 
is  the  kingdom ;  and,  for  the  founding  of  it,  Jesus  Christ  left 
severely  alone  the  work  of  social  reorganization.  He  would  not 
judge  between  man  and  man.  He  left  the  economic  fabric  as 
He  found  it.  He  denounced,  indeed,  wrong  and  robbery.  He 
spoke,  with  alarming  strength,  of  the  spiritual  peril  of  riches ; 
and,  with  as  startling  emphasis,  of  the  spiritual  simplicity,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  poor.  He  brought  the  poor  out  into 
the  light  of  a  peculiar  sanctity,  as  the  special  charge  of  God. 
’  Economic  Eei  icic,  Oct.,  1894,  pp.  499-518. 
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He  made  their  lot  His  own.  He  spent  Himself  for  them. 
But  though  in  all  this  He  revealed,  with  incomparable  force  and 
beauty,  the  pity  and  the  tenderness  of  Gml  the  Father  for  all 
who  travail  and  are  heavy-laden ;  and  though  He  pronounced 
the  state  of  poverty  and  of  loss  and  of  sorrow  to  carry  with 
it  opportunities  of  special  blessing :  still,  however  much  His 
conduct  and  language  imperatively  compelled  attention  to  the 
poor,  and  established  their  condition  as  one  on  which,  for  ever. 
His  Church  must  concentrate  its  mind  and  heart,  He  did  not 
Himself  engage,  in  the  verj^  least,  in  the  task  of  changing  or 
correcting  the  social  order  which  permitted  poverty  to  exist. 
He  did  not  hint  at  the  economic  methods  by  which  such  a 
change  or  correction  could  be  brought  about  His  own  manner 
of  living  attested  His  profound  sympathy  with  them;  but  it 
*lid  no  more.  In  its  form  and  spirit  it  was  not  so  much 
social  as  monastic  or  a.scctic.  And  this  limitation  of  its  scope 
will  apply  to  the  communism  of  the  early  Jerusalem  Church, 
which  was  no  attempt  to  reorganize  society,  but  only  aimed  at 
imitating  the  ascetic  features  of  our  Lortl’s  own  life  on  earth,  as 
the  Lord  lived  before  He  had,  through  His  resurrection,  won 
His  right  to  inherit  the  earth.  That  mode  of  life  was  part  of 
His  separation  from  the  world ;  of  His  cutting  Himself  off ;  of 
His  priestly  santification ;  by  which  He  passed  out  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  temporal  and  the  material  and  the  historical,  and 
prepared  Himself  to  become  the  “Chief  Corner-Stone  of  a 
temple  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.”  “  He 
suffered  without  the  gate.”  And  as  the  Master,  so  the  servants. 
His  Church,  in  which  He  embodied  His  kingdom,  takes  its 
stand  where  He  stood.  It  is  “  bom  of  the  Spirit”  It  has  all 
its  springs  of  grace  out  and  away  beyond  the  earth.  It  holds 
in  it  the  redemptive  succours  with  which  He  ever  feeds  it  from 
the  right  hand  of  God.  These,  lodged  within  it  from  Him,  it 
<li8perses  and  distributes,  conveying  them  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  will,  moving  always  from  spirit  to  spirit.  Herein 
lies  its  essential  vitality,  its  cardinal  function.  For  it,  too,  in 
its  Catholic  integrity,  all  distinctions  between  man  and  man, 
all  temporal  and  historical  and  national  accidents  have  censed ; 
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there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  Greek  nor  Barbarian,  bond  nor 
free.  As  a  Church,  i.e.  as  a  spiritual  organization  to  secure  the 
continuity  of  redemptive  fjrace  for  all  mankind  indifferently,  it 
has  no  prerogative  over  the  social  and  economic  development  of 
society.  It  cannot  identify  itself  with  civil  or  national  types. 
It  has  no  political  or  municipal  programme.  Its  officers,  the 
clergy,  have  no  more  insight  into  economic  science  than  they 
can  gain  by  the  use  of  their  normal  wits ;  and  their  wits  may 
t'asily  be  small,  and  their  use  of  them  in  this  direction  as  limited, 
]mrtial,  or  foolish  as  anybody  else’s. 

Now,  all  this  I  steadfa.stly  believe ;  and,  so  believing,  I  would 
repudiate  with  all  Mr.  Belton’s  fervour  any  attempt  to  revive  the 
mediffival  fallacy  that  the  Church  can  understand  and  direct  the 
social  affairs  of  the  State.  We  have  learned  by  sharp  experience 
how  totally  unfit  she  is  to  anticipate,  or  to  control  the  move¬ 
ments  of  knowledge.  Her  unfitness  has  proved  that  any  such 
attempt  was  in  excess  of  the  intention  which  created  her.  And 
it  would  be  no  less  stupid  than  it  would  be  fatal,  to  re-enact  this 
blunder  in  the  department  of  Economic  Science,  just  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  had  discovered  her  mistake  in  all  other 
regions  of  knowledge.  The  human  movement  is,  for  her,  a 
mystery  on  which  she  waits.  God  is  behind  it — the  same  God 
Whose  Name  she  worships,  and  Who  has  made  her  His  House  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  her  part  to  look  for  ever  out  in  faith  for  the 
tokens  of  His  Presence,  for  the  motions  of  His  Will :  but  she 
can  but  learn,  through  the  slow  patience  of  experience,  what 
these  will  be,  and  where  they  will  be  found.  For  her  it  is  enough 
that,  at  every  time  and  in  every  place,  whatever  the  human 
movement  bring,  she  should  be  ready  with  the  store  of  undying 
grace,  without  which  that  movement  will  never  succeed  in 
purging  itself  of  its  intermingled  evil,  and  in  achieving  the 
end  which  God  has  set  before  it. 

Let  all  this  stand.  Let  us  have  said  our  “  Vade  retro  ”  both 
to  the  older  Papalism,  which  still  assumes  that  it  could  undertake 
to  put  industrial  society  straight  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter : 
nr  to  the  new  Pope,  who  can  lay  out  for  us,  in  an  infallible 
encyclical,  what  Christ  would  certainly  do  if  He  came  to  Chicago. 
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But  all  our  difficulties  and  all  our  differences  have  yet  to 
begin.  For  this  separation  of  Christ  from  the  world — this  rigid 
exclusion  of  earthly  factors — this  retreat  behind  and  beyond 
all  outward  human  conditions  in  to  the  deep  inner  work  of  the 
spirit:  all  this  had  but  one  aim — the  redemption  of  human 
nature.  It  was  no  flight  from  the  world,  no  discarding  of  the 
lower  conditions,  no  indifference  to  earthly  matters.  Wholly 
the  contrary.  It  was  all  done  because  “  God  so  loved  the  world  ” 
that  He  was  bent  on  recovering  it.  It  was  a  retreat,  in  order 
to  spring  forward.  The  withdrawal  was  easential,  in  order  that 
the  redeeming  force  should  be  utterly  pure,  utterly  free  from  the 
corrupting  tradition  of  that  which  it  was  to  save.  But,  with 
this  withdrawal  once  secured,  the  pure  spiritual  forces  were 
lodged  in  the  Church,  only  that  they  might  fling  themselves 
abroad,  penetrate  within  the  fibres  of  human  society,  infuse 
new  vigour,  recover  the  body,  win  over  for  man  a  new  earth. 
The  earth,  humanity,  flesh  and  blood, — these  were  all  claimed 
for  God  in  their  original  texture,  and  were  all  now  to  be 
brought  back,  under  the  victorious  pressure  of  grace,  to  become 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  His  Christ 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By  the  continuous  action  of  redeemed 
men.  These  men  are  taken  “  out  of  the  world  ”  tobe  made  clean 
by  Baptism :  but  then  they  are  sent  back  into  the  world,  with 
all  their  humanity  complete,  in  all  its  powers ;  and  that  humanity 
they  now  exercise,  under  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Lord, 
in  Whom  they  have  been  begotten  again. 

The  one  thing  absolutely  forbidden  them,  by  the  strongest 
terms  that  our  Lord  could  use,  is  any  attempt  to  live  a  divided 
life,  half  for  heaven  and  half  for  earth ;  with  part  under  one  set 
of  principles,  and  part  under  another.  Such  an  attempt  our 
Lord  pronounced  to  be  impossible ;  it  simply  cannot  be  done. 
“  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.”  If  they  are  God’s  own  men 
in  the  spirit,  they  must  be  God’s  own  men  equally  in  the  body, 
and  in  the  affairs  of  the  body.  If  they  are  Christ’s  within,  they 
are  Christ’s  without.  Every  nook  and  comer  of  their  earthly 
existence  is  bound  to  come  under  the  sanction  of  grace.  In  the 
world,  they  are  men  of  business ;  and,  therefore,  business  is 
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iucluded  in  the  scope  of  Christ.  In  the  world,  they  find  them¬ 
selves  involved  in  the  endless  ramifications  of  law,  of  property,  of 
householding,  of  recreation  :  and,  for  all  these,  therefore,  Christ 
has  a  meaning ;  and  they  are  directly  responsible  to  Him  for 
discovering,  interpreting,  realizing  that  meaning  before  men. 
That  is  the  high  use  to  which  they  are  to  put  their  redemption. 
Into  the  very  thick  of  this  vast  human  movement  they  are 
thrown ;  and,  there,  they  are  to  give  proof,  through  their  own 
actions,  of  Christ’s  power  to  rescue  and  possess  it  entirely,  in  its 
full  bulk,  for  God. 

This  is  w’hy  Christian  men  and  women,  believing  absolutely 
in  the  inmost  and  spiritual  character  of  the  forces  at  their 
disposal,  yet  find  themselves  with  their  faces  anxiously  set 
towards  these  outward  conditions,  the  social  environment,  which 
it  is  their  special  charge  to  justify  for  Christ.  There  is  the  field 
in  which  they  are  to  labour.  Christ  has  told  them  nothing  of 
how  to  do  it.  Exactly.  To  do  so  would  have  been  both  to  confine 
His  special  significance,  and  to  anticipate  their  probation.  He 
foretold  them  nothing  of  what  they  should  do ;  for  His  sole  and 
supreme  office  was  to  endow  them  with  the  power  to  do  whatever 
liad  to  be  done.  He  told  them  nothing  ;  but  He  left  them  every¬ 
thing  to  do  in  His  Name.  He  told  them  nothing :  that  is  why 
they  arc  so  terribly  occupied  in  discovering  what  it  is  that  He 
means  them  to  do.  These  dealings,  these  relationships,  this 
intercourse  between  man  and  man,  so  immense,  so  complicated, 
so  increasing,  so  close, — all  this  which  goes  to  make  our  human 
civilization  is  the  scene  of  their  service,  in  which  they  are  to 
put  out  the  gifts  that  are  in  them.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
they  come  together,  to  speak  often  one  with  another,  in  Christian 
Social  Unions,  on  matters  so  serious,  so  difficult,  so  essential  to 
their  faith  ?  The  Church  is  not  to  provide  a  Social  Programme. 
Xo !  But  those  whom  the  Christ  has  redeemed  are  bound  to 
carry  their  heavenly  citizenship  with  them  wherever  they  go ; 
they  are  bound,  therefore,  to  be  continually  creating,  in  their 
practical  lives,  a  Social  Programme.  And,  if  their  heavenly 
citizenship  is  one  and  the  same  in  all,  then  it  must  be  that  there 
should  be  some  uniformity  of  principle  and  method  in  its 
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application  to  commerce,  or  to  property,  or  to  society  at  large. 
There  must  be  some  modes  of  social  action  which  it  definitely 
sanctions  and  prompts ;  some  which  it  as  dehnitely  excludes 
and  forbids.  There  must  be  some  coherence  in  the  deductions 
that  can  follow  from  the  one  fixed  and  absolute  premiss — the 
supreme  sufficiency  of  the  Name  of  Christ  for  all  })ossible  social 
situations  and  relations.  And  it  is  this  coherence  which  those, 
especially,  are  bound  to  seek,  who,  in  naming  themselves  Church¬ 
men,  recognize  that  it  cannot  lie  within  the  compass  of  individual 
efforts  to  express  and  to  realize  the  mind  of  Christ.  That  min«l, 
in  its  application  to  human  afiaii's,  requires,  as  its  adequate 
organ,  a  concerted  body  of  many  mcml)ei'S,  which  can  store  up 
the  thousand-fold  experiences  of  sequent  generations,  and  can 
carry  on,  through  the  centuries,  a  consistent  probation,  and  can 
balance  individual  eccentricities,  and  can  slowly  work  out  towards 
perfection  a  massive  and  enduring  exjuu-iment  in  bringing  the 
heart  of  Jesus  into  active  lordship  over  human  affairs.  There 
must  be  a  Christian  interpretation  of  Christ  to  Social  Life, 
as  distinct  from  this  or  that  Christian’s  interpretation.  We 
cannot  trust  even  Mr.  Stead  to  give  it  all.  Churchmen  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  leaving  it  wholly  to  the  individual  conscience. 
It  cannot  be  done  at  one  moment  or  under  one  generation. 
There  must  be,  for  them,  a  corporate  conscience  of  the  whole 
body,  to  which  individuals  can  but  contribute,  and  wliich  is 
being,  through  their  efforts,  gra*lually  i-eleased,  and  discovex*ed, 
and  enriched,  and  defined.  And  in  the  continuity  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  they  see  the  proper  instrument  by  which  this 
social  conscience  of  the  body  should  be  drawn  together,  and 
built  up,  and  stored,  and  accumulated,  and  carried  forward,  until 
it  can  tell  as  an  integral  whole  upon  the  entire  mass  of  society. 

And  it  is  here  that  we  come  to  the  strangest  omissions  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Relton.  He  is  discussing  the  social  responsibilities 
of  a  National  Christianity,  and  yet  he  omits  all  mention  of 
(1)  the  Nation  and  (2)  the  Chui-ch.  (1)  He  speaks  as  if  all 
that  was  inward,  and  moral,  and  religious  was  necessarily 
individual :  while  all  that  is  summed  up  under  the  head  of 
the  State  belonged  to  the  external  environment  of  the 
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individual.  But  who  is  this  [individual  ?  Has  he  nothing 
within,  as  much  as  without,  which  is  social  and  national? 
That  inward  conscience  to  which  the  appeal  is  made — has 
it  not  constituent  elements  which  are  as  much  Collectivist 
as  they  arc  Individualist  ?  It  is  not,  surely,  the  case  that  the 
State,  or  human  society,  Ls  merely  the  environment  over 
against  which  he  acts  and  reacts.  His  individuality,  itself,  is 
social  to  the  core.  It  springs  out  of  society :  it  digs  its  roots 
<lo\vn  into  nationality :  its  creation,  its  existence,  its  growth 
arc  inseparable  from  its  corporate  character.  The  very  forces 
which  give  to  it  its  vitality  are  drawn  out  of  the  underlying 
soil  of  brotherhood.  The  individual  conscience  which  it  asserts 
is,  at  tlic  same  time,  a  corporate,  general,  public  conscience.  All 
the  external  organization  by  which  it  connects  iis  action  with 
that  of  others  is  not  an  additional  superstructure,  nor  a  formal 
expedient,  incident  to  the  necessity  of  common  action ;  but  is  a 
witness  to  that  essential  citizenship  which  is  the  inward  and 
(juickening  secret  of  all  individuality.  We  are  all  Aristotelians 
here.  We  all  believe  that  the  individual  man  only  receives  his 
true  interiiretation  in  and  through  society.  Yet  this  recognition 
travci*ses  at  once  the  primary  distinction  which  Hr.  Helton 
draws  between  the  Individualist  and  the  Collectivist  methods. 
Thc.se  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  the  antithesis  between 
action  from  within  and  action  from  without.  For  the  strongest 
justification  of  the  Christian  Collectivist  lies  in  the  fact  that 
deep  within  the  innermost  core  of  the  individual  lies  the  germ 
of  the  State.  It  is  to  this  innermost  secret  that  he  proposes  to 
appeal  through  his  organization  of  the  external  environment. 
And  he  would  distrust  all  his  outward  handling  of  “  man  ”  in 
the  mass,  if  he  could  not  rely  on  evoking,  in  response  to  pressure 
fixun  without,  this  inward  bond  which  has  already  knit  each 
separate  man  to  the  mass  of  which  he  is  a  member.  So,  again, 
the  Individualist  appeal  to  the  inward  comscience  still  appeals  to 
it  as  to  the  member  of  a  body,  endowed  with  a  social  character, 
pledged  by  its  very  life  to  social  responsibilities,  which  constitute 
it  a  moral  agent,  inasmuch  as  its  action  must  have  a  typical, 
representative,  universal  character,  being  nev^er  merely  the  action 
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of  an  individual  upon  its  environment,  but  always  and  inevitably 
more  than  this — the  action  which  would  be  valid  for  all  other 
men  under  like  conditions,  and  which  is  a  pledge,  therefore,  of 
the  common  brotherhood  which  speaks  through  it.  Only  so 
is  it  morah 

Thus,  the  two  sides  are  incapable  of  any  such  division  as 
Mr.  Relton  suggests.  Each  plays  into  the  other.  The, Christian 
Individualist  appeals  to  the  Collective  manhood  which  is  the 
moralizing  force  of  the  individual  conscience.  The  Christian 
Collectivist  counts  absolutely  on  the  individual  conscience, 
which,  by  his  external  and  corporate  pressure,  he  hopes  to 
quicken,  to  impel,  to  release,  to  assert,  or  to  sustain.  To 
suppose  that  the  external  method  of  reform  is  in  antithesis  to 
the  reform  of  conscience  is  parallel  to  the  old  fallacy,  disposed 
of  by  Plato,  that  athletics  were  for  the  body  and  culture  for  the 
mind ;  as  if  both  were  not  equally  for  the  mind,  only  that  tlio 
one  approached  the  mind  directly,  the  other  in<lirectly  through 
the  body.  So  here  in  social  reform.  Both  methods  turn  on 
one  pivot — the  conscience :  that  is  the  common  presupposition. 
One  attacks  it  more  directly  than  the  other ;  and  this  each  does 
in  obedience  to  the  essential  condition  under  which  it  works. 
Mr.  Relton  actually  speaks  as  if  it  were  by  accident  that  states¬ 
men  had  generally  adopted  the  one  method,and  religious  preswjhers 
the  other.  Of  course,  neither  of  them  could  do  anything  else 
than  what  they  did,  being  what  they  are.  A  religion,  because 
it  is  a  religion,  makes  straight  for  the  spiritual  springs  of  the 
inner  state.  There  is  its  special  scene  of  action ;  there  it  can 
exhibit  its  j)eculiar  mastery.  From  thence,  from  the  innermost 
recess  which  it  alone  can  reach,  and  touch,  and  renew,  it  will 
work  its  way  out  into  fertile  action  upon  the  outer  life.  A 
State,  because  it  is  a  State,  is  compelled  to  take  the  visible, 
public,  common  conditions  of  external  life  as  its  sphere  of 
action ;  but  its  success  there  will  depend  on  its  power,  through 
these  media,  to  arrive  at  the  inward  world  of  moral  will,  to 
which  it  must  ever  look  for  all  its  vitality,  its  efficiency,  its 
growth,  and  its  endurance. 

Religion  and  the  State  are,  then,  dealing  with  the  same  man, 
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only  at  different  levels  of  his  life.  He  is  one  and  the  same  man, 
whether  in  his  internal  and  invisible  secrets,  or  in  his  external 
and  visible  relations.  They  act  upon  him  in  differing  ways  and 
degrees ;  and  it  is  all-important  to  distinguish  what  is  appropriate 
to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  But  the  one  classification  which 
is  obviously  misleading  is  that  which  opposes  outward  and 
corporate  to  inward  and  individual.  For  the  outward  and 
corporate  method  must  have,  for  it^  point  d'appui,  in  all  serious 
matters  beyond  the  region  of  mere  police  work,  the  inward, 
individual  conscience.  While  the  inward  methods  are  bound  to 
aim  at  outward  results,  an'l  to  treat  the  individual  as  under 
corporate  obligations. 

Corporate  obligations :  for  is  he  not  the  member  of  a  nation 
— of  a  society  ?  And  his  religion  must  recognize  this,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  his  imlividuality.  Mr.  Relton  says  that  of  course 
an  individual  employer,  if  converted,  will  express  and  realize 
his  inward  change  in  his  outward  treatment  of  his  men  and  his 
Imsiness.  Quite  true  ;  but  why  is  the  eflect  of  the  change  to  be 
confined  to  his  isolated  individual  relationships  ?  Is  he  not  a 
citizen,  as  well  as  an  employer  ?  Are  not  his  national  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  real,  and  deep,  and  far-reaching  as  his  private  business  / 
This  converted  heart  of  his  is  a  social  organ  ;  it  is  knit  fast,  by 
primary  instinct,  into  national  movements;  it  is  pledged  to 
national  activities.  It  is  an  English  heart;  it  belongs  to  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Its  conversion  must  tell  over  all  his 
wider  range  of  conduct,  just  as  necessarily  as  in  his  own  work¬ 
shop,  or  behind  his  own  counter.  His  Christianity  must  be 
felt  as  an  operating  force  in  his  public  and  political  and 
legislative  actions,  by  the  v’ery  same  law  which  makes  it  certain 
to  appear  on  the  smaller  area.  I  have  ventured  to  emphasize 
and  reiterate  this  point :  for  the  language  used  by  Individualists 
seems  always  to  imply  that  the  converted  individual  remains  an 
individual  and  nothing  more ;  and  that,  while  he  exhibits  the 
influence  of  Christianity  over  all  his  private  affairs,  he  must 
drop  it  w'hen  he  enters  into  any  concerted,  social  action, 
which  rests  on  principles  external  to  his  inward  belief.  All 
such  language  implies  that  the  State  is  only  an  external 
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armngcmcut,  and  that  the  nation  has  no  roots  within  the  self. 
Thus  Mr.  Relton,  in  defining  the  State,  declares  that  “  she  cannot 
touch  the  hidden  springs  of  action.  She  cannot  influence  the 
higher  motives  of  life.  She  cannot  play  upon  the  affections.” 
Not  touch  the  hidden  springs  of  action  !  Is  a  man’s  innermost 
self,  then,  not  touched  by  that  unity  which  identifies  his  life 
with  the  life  of  Englishmen  ?  Cannot  the  thought  of  England 
play  upon  his  affections,  or  influence  his  higher  motives  ?  Dues 
conscience  not  stir  and  kindle  at  the  sense  of  human  fellowship, 
as  it  surrenders  itself  to  the  common  life,  the  common  task, 
the  common  burden,  the  common  danger,  the  common  welfare 
and  honour  and  hope  ?  Has  patriotism  no  moral  meaning  ? 
Has  the  cry  of  Brotherhood  no  ring  of  passion  and  of  love  ? 
Where  have  w'c  landed  ourselves  ? 

Surely,  some  of  our  highest  ethical  motions  only  emerge  under 
the  impulsion  of  the  State.  The  State  evokes  them  ;  the  State 
is  their  witness  and  their  creation.  It  acts  upon  the  man,  no 
doubt,  under  the  limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  its  material  con¬ 
ditions,  from  Avhich  limitations  religion  is  free.  It  deals  with 
immorality,  c.tj.,  solely  so  far  as  it  has  visible  eftects.  This  is 
but  a  very  rough  test  of  actual  sin;  and  religion  goes  Ijehind 
any  such  exterior  determinants.  But  that  does  not  imply  that 
the  State  passes  no  moral  judgment  on  what  it  pronounces  to  be 
crime.  It  may  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  apportion  accurately  the 
moral  guilt ;  nor  can  it  attempt  to  say  that  its  scale  of  public 
crimes  can  correspoml  exactly  to  the  scale  of  the  inward  moral 
code.  It  is  forced  to  emphasize  such  evil  as  is  detrimental  to 
social  stability,  and  to  ignore  that  which,  however  infamous,  has 
no  obvious  social  results.  But  there  is  nothing  which  it  can 
pronounce  criminal  which  is  not,  also,  decreed  by  the  conscience 
to  be  immoraL  All  that  is  criminal  must  be,  in  its  measure, 
immoral ;  however  much  of  what  is  immoral  remains  outside  the 
limits  of  the  criminal.  No  State  could  venture  to  go  on  punish¬ 
ing  as  criminal  that  which  the  general  instructed  conscience 
approved  of  as  moral. 

This  is  a  mere  truism,  I  should  hope,  to  us  all;  and  it  is 
astounding  to  me,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Relton  should  assert  that 
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the  legislature  can,  at  best,  promise  the  fine  or  “  felon’s  cell  to 
the  oftender.  The  Church  can  promise  the  reward  of  a  good  con¬ 
science,  the  formation  of  a  stable  character.”  If  the  legislature 
could,  at  best,  only  allot  a  felon’s  cell,  then  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  ever  have  any  moral  right  to  allot  it.  Its  moral  right  to 
allot  it  depends,  not  on  the  fact  that  it  is  strong  enough  and 
chooses  to  do  it,  but  on  the  fact  that,  in  so  doing,  it  is  carrying  out 
the  moral  verdict  of  the  public  conscience — the  conscience  even  of 
the  very  felon  to  whom  it  allots  the  cell,  and  who  may  be  angry, 
or  dispute  the  accusation,  or  be  simply  cowed  into  submission 
by  the  force  of  public  conscience  against  him,  but  who  dare  not 
make  a  counter  moral  claim  on  his  own  behalf,  without  incrimi¬ 
nating  his  sanity.  In  so  acting  over  its  own  sphere  as  the 
outsix>keu  moral  judgment  of  a  united  people,  the  law  is  far 
more  _  than  a  mere  engine  of  repression :  it  is  concerned,  in 
l>artncrship  with  the  Church,  “in  forming  a  stable  character,” 
and,  in  its  own  measure,  in  assuring  “  the  reward  of  a  good 
conscience.” 

And,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  Christianity  of  a  nation  must 
appear  in  its  legislation.  Christ  recognizes  the  actuality  of  a 
nation  os  much  as  of  an  individual.  “  The  nations  shall  walk  in 
His  light”  Each  nationality,  in  its  separate  sum  of  gifts,  in 
its  special  distinction  of  character,  of  opportunity,  of  task,  of 
history ;  each  people,  with  its  unique  outcome  of  law,  of 
literature,  of  political  institutions,  of  congenial  .social  order — 
each  has  its  place  under  His  eye,  and  its  allotted  work  to  do. 
And,  for  the  realization  of  this  fulfilment  of  man’s  historical 
development,  His  Name  has  tabernacled  among  men,  that  the 
redemptive  succouns  may  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  human  move¬ 
ment,  and  may  heal  its  sores  even  as  they  heal  the  wounds  of 
any  poor  sinner  in  his  loneliness ;  and  may  release  and  purify  the 
national  impulses  as  much  as  the  private  affections;  and  may 
enhearten  and  sweeten  the  large  social  issues  in  their  public  and 
corporate  organization,  as  verily  as  the  quiet  order  of  each 
hidden  home.  The  Tabernacle  offers  a  refuge  that  is  inde¬ 
pendent,  no  doubt,  of  all  social  accidents;  but  still,  as  this 
earth  is  the  scene  of  its  outgoing  energies,  every  fragment  of 
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liumau  society  is  precious  to  it  as  a  thing  that  can  be  won  for 
Christ.  The  statement  “  that  the  twentieth  century  is  nothing 
to  the  Church,  because  all  time  is  in  the  Father’s  eternal  keeping,” 
exactly  reverses  the  natural  direction  of  the  argument,  by  which, 
because  of  her  hold  on  etemitj%  she  turns  to  each  century,  as 
it  arrives,  with  such  transfigured  and  impassioned  interest.  So, 
again,  it  is  “  her  task  to  develop  the  immortal  spirit ;  ”  but,  far 
from  that  making  bodily  conditions  indifferent  to  her,  it  gives 
additional  value  to  the  fleshly  home  in  which  the  spirit  resides. 
The  body  becomes  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Church 
is  independent  of  all  social  distinctions ;  to  her,  in  her  organic 
catholicity,  it  is  true  that  “  ‘  employers  and  employed,’  ‘  capital 
and  labour,’  are  terms  with  no  connotation  ”  or  “  relations 
which  the  Church  ought  not  to  know  and  may  not  recog¬ 
nize;”  but  from  this  premiss  she  draws  precisely  the  opposite 
conclusions  to  those  which  seem  to  be  implied  in  Mr.  Relton’s 
use  of  those  pln-ase.s.  Her  catholicity,  far  from  holding  her 
aloof  from  these  partial  divisions  of  human  society,  enables 
her  to  enter  into  each.  No  fragment  of  human  life  is  alien 
to  her.  She  touches  and  includes  all,  because  she  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  no  one  in  particular.  Her  independence  of  all  dis¬ 
tinctions  makes  every  such  distinction  equally  interesting  and 
equally  precious.  Because  to  her  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  neither  Barbarian  nor  free,  therefore  she  loves  one  and 
all  with  an  equal  freedom  and  an  impartial  wealth.  This  is 
most  certainly  the  practical  deduction  of  St.  Paul,  who  set 
himself,  with  such  keen  zest,  to  bring  the  heavenly  citizen- 
sliip  to  bear  upon  every  detail  and  department  of  social  life. 
For  liim  most  assuredly  “  master  and  servant,”  “  employer  and 
employed,”  were  “  terms  that  had  a  connotation,”  and  “  denoted 
relations  which  the  Church  was  bound  to  know  and  to 
recognize.” 

And,  indeed,  every  one  allows  this  in  the  case  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Christian ;  for  these  relations  are  the  very  scene  in 
which  he  is  sure  to  approve  his  faith,  and  show  himself  to  be 
a  good  master  or  an  honest  servant.  But  why  is  he  not  to 
approve  it  in  these  same  relations  when  he  acts  as  a  voter  or 
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as  a  legislator?  Xo  doubt,  public  law  must  never  advance 
beyond  the  limits  in  which  the  free  conscience  of  the  community 
can  will  it  to  be,  and  can  sustain  it  in  action.  But,  if  the  public 
conscience  were  prepared  for  this,  if  the  separate  individuals 
were  all  ready  for  it,  then  it  would  enact  laws  level  with  these 
possibilities. 

Let  us  imagine  a  whole  people  practically,  in  the  mass,  con¬ 
verted  to  Christ,  and  prepared  to  live  according  to  the  standard 
of  Christian  morality.  Should  we  still  leave  it  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  make  his  Christianity  tell  on  affairs  ?  Would  such 
a  State  abstain  from  asserting  its  Christian  convictions  by 
legislation  and  institutions  ?  Such  legislation  and  institutions 
would  not,  indeed,  have  been  decreed  for  it  by  Revelation ;  they 
would  vary  according  to  the  history,  genius,  situation,  and 
circumstances  of  the  nation  itself.  But  they  would  be  such 
as  the  Christian  conscience  alone  could  formulate,  account  for, 
and  sustain.  If  the  Christian  impulse  which  would,  it  is 
allowed,  reform  the  individual  employer,  would  not  also  set 
to  work  to  reform  the  State,  and  to  create  an  adequate  legis¬ 
lation,  then  that  can  only  mean  that  Christianity  has  excluded 
the  State,  the  nation,  human  society,  from  its  purview.  It  is 
to  allow  that,  for  it,  these  terms  have  no  meaning,  and  that 
some  of  the  deepest  and  strongest  human  instincts  lie  outside 
its  ken.  Such  an  admission  -would  be,  obviously,  fatal  to  the 
principle  of  the  Incarnation. 

Or  is  it  meant  that  the  State  and  legislation  are  necessary 
evils,  and  that,  if  only  individuals  were  converted  to  righteous¬ 
ness,  law  might  cease  to  exist  ?  But  this  confines  our  attention 
to  the  repressive  and  negative  function  of  law,  and  ignores 
law  as  the  positive  condition  of  social  advance.  The  record  of 
a  growing  civilization  is  the  record  of  an  ever-increasing  body 
of  laws,  which  are  made  possible  by  the  growing  strength  of 
the  public  conscience.  Our  object  in  converting  individuals 
through  grace  is,  not  to  reduce  the  number  of  necessary  laws, 
but  to  make  richer  and  fuller  legislation  justifiable.  The 
greater  the  number  of  individuals  converted,  the  higher  becomes 
the  possibility  of  social  reform  by  public  enactments.  And  our 
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immediate  interest  in  the  proposals  now  afloat  in  the  political 
world  lies  just  in  this — that  they  are  proposals  which  demand 
a  higher  social  conscience.  They  are  propasals  which  challenge, 
as  it  were,  the  Church  of  God  to  produce  citizens  of  sufficient 
moral  grain  to  bear  the  additional  strain  which  the  task  of 
reform  is  l>ound  to  lay  upon  them.  Social  welfare  appears  to 
lie  impossible  unless  men  become  capable  of  undertaking  the 
finer  and  purer  responsibilities  involveil  in  a  closer  civic 
co-operation.  And  where  are  such  men  going  to  be  made, 
unless  the  force  of  Christian  grace  can  provide  them  ?  No 
wonder  that  those  most  earnest  in  the  work  turn  wistful  eyes 
towards  the  Church  of  God,  and  wonder  whether  it  will  bring 
help  to  their  need.  No  wonder  that  the  officers  of  the  Church 
have  become  keenly  aware  of  the  demand  which  they  are 
expected  to  fulfil. 

(2)  Mr.  Relton  has  omitted  the  social  character  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual — his  incorporation  in  a  State;  and  he  has  omitted 
the  like  characteristic  in  the  spiritual  domain.  He  has 
dropped  out  the  Church.  And  here  I  would  oppose  strenuou.sly 
his  primary  position.  By  virtue  of  identifying  individualism 
with  inwardness,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  our  Lortl 
was,  above  all  things,  an  Individualist.  Could  any  statement 
be  more  inadequate  ?  Our  Lord  does,  indeed,  go  straight  to 
the  innermost  will  of  the  self :  but  what  He  finds  there,  at  the 
ba.se,  is  no  separate  individuality,  self-interpreted,  self-centre<l ; 
but  an  individuality  that  can  never  be  treated  in  its  loneliness, 
— an  individuality  that  is  social  and  corporate  in  every  fibre, — 
an  individuality  that  belongs  to  a  kingdom,  a  society,  an  order, 
whether  of  evil  or  of  good,  and  that  can  never  act  without 
«lisplaying  the  character  of  the  parentage  from  which  it  springs. 
Its  conscience  is  the  witness  to  a  world  deeper  than  itself.  On 
the  surface,  it  seems  to  be  independent ;  in  reality,  its  eveiy 
motion  is  an  exponent  of  its  origin, — of  its  fatherhood  in  God, 
or  of  its  fatherhood  in  the  devil  The  individual  deliverance 
is  but  a  signal  of  that  larger  work  by  which  the  whole  body 
of  mankind  is  being  delivered.  That  which  shows  itself  in 
the  particular  instance  is  an  outcome  of  what  is  being  done 
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in  the  mass.  The  individual  is  never  alone.  He  is  never 
regarded  in  isolation.  His  life  can  never  be  accounted  for  as 
a  matter  of  action  and  reaction  between  an  individual  and 
his  environment.  In  facing  his  environment,  he  faces  it  as 
involved  in  the  unity  of  some  fellow.ship,  some  household,  some 
family,  some  citizenship,  some  kingdom.  If  he  lies,  he  is  but 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  compact  Iwxly  of  falsehood,  which  is  held 
together  by  him  who  is  the  father  of  all  lies.  If  he  gives  out 
good  fruit,  he  does  it  only  by  allowing  the  sap  of  the  Vine 
to  work  its  way  out  through  him  as  a  branch  engi*afted  into 
tlie  one  tree.  You  cannot  interpret  his  innermost  moral  self 
without  going  behind  and  beyond  it,  without  detecting  in  it  the 
powers  of  a  body -corporate,  the  powers  of  a  larger  community. 
The  individual  conscience  is  itself,  in  its  constituent  elements, 

“  Collectivist.”  This  is  one  of  the  formal  verities  on  w’hich  the 
Apostolic  Church,  fresh  from  contact  with  the  Lord,  laid  so  firm 
a  grip.  The  Christian  who  is  baptised  finds  himself,  by  the 
inevitable  necessities  inherent  in  that  act,  already  become  a 
citizen  in  a  State,  a  child  in  a  family,  a  member  in  a  bod}*. 
No  words  could  lie  too  strong  to  express  this  radical  unity.  It 
was  impossible  for  that  Apostolic  Church  to  conceive  a  believer 
who  was  “  Individualist  ”  in  the  sense  of  being  interpretable 
apart  from  his  fellows,  carrying  on  a  life  of  moral  obligation  and 
re.sponsibilities  which  were  his  own  private  affair  and  lay 
w'ithin  the  ring  of  his  own  occupation.  Alone,  no  doubt,  he 
would  answer  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  but  what  he 
would  so  answer  for  was  his  u.se  of  the  general,  public,  corporate 
conscience  of  the  community  which  energized  in  and  through 
him.  St.  Paul  has,  indeed,  said  the  uttermost  word  on  this 
Social  Ideal  of  the  individual  as  member  of  a  body;  and 
Mr.  Relton  himself  drops  an  uncomfortable  hint  that  the 
“  Individualist”  conception  of  the  Christian  can  only  be  preserved 
by  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and 
the  teaching  of  the  gi’eat  "Collectivist”  Apostle.  But  Christianity 
stands  or  falls  on  its  confidence  that  St.  Paul  is  a  true  interpreter 
of  our  Lord’s  mind.  And,  moreover,  his  “  Collectivist  ”  language, 
.e.  his  mode  of  treating  men,  in  the  matter  of  their  salvation, 
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as  if  they  were  dealt  with  by  God  in  the  mass,  in  their  collective 
character,  according  to  their  vital  relationships  one  with  another, 
according  to  their  inherent,  underlying,  constitutive  unities  of 
blood,  of  race,  of  history,  of  brotherhood — this  entiie  language 
of  his  falls  from  him,  not  as  belonging  to  any  argumentative 
]X>int  for  which  he  and  he  alone  is  fighting,  but  as  part  of  the 
common  stock  of  Christian  belief — as  affording  him  appeals 
with  which  all  will  be  familiar,  and  to  which  none  will  refuse 
assent. 

The  inward  spiritual  man,  anyhow,  is  not  “  Individualist  ”  in 
type,  but  “  Collectivist.”  His  Divine  citizenship  is  no  matter  of 
external  arrangement  or  incidental  expediency.  It  is  vital  to 
his  own  belief.  His  standing,  as  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ, 
constitutes  him  social — roots  him  into  a  society.  This,  of  course, 
will  not  identify  him  with  this  or  that  “Collectivist”  pro¬ 
gramme,  in  the  affairs  of  human  society.  But  it,  at  least,  involves 
that  he  arrives  at  those  programmes  with  a  judgment  which  is 
that  of  one  who  is,  already,  a  “citizen  of  no  mean  city;” 
already  incorporated  into  a  social  body ;  already  aware  of  the 
inconceivability  of  separating  off  his  own  private  responsibilities 
fi*om  those  which  he  bears  in  public  union  with  his  fellows. 
Already,  at  least,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  say,  “  It  is 
enough  if  I,  in  my  own  little  sphere,  fulfil  my  obligations :  why 
ask  of  me  to  take  corporate  action  ?  why  think  it  necessary  that 
the  conscience  should  expre.ss  itself  in  the  mass  as  well  as  in 
the  particular — over  large  areas,  as  well  as  over  small — through 
social  enactments,  as  well  as  through  individual  convictions  ?  ” 
Such  protests  would  be  unmeaning  to  him  in  his  spiritual  expe¬ 
rience  :  he  will  hardly  find  them  charged  with  significance  when 
he  encounters  them  in  the  earthly  society  which  should,  in  its 
measure,  reflect  the  likeness  of  the  heavenly  city. 

And  one  last  word,  on  the  bearing  of  our  Lord’s  miracles  on 
the  subject  in  hand.  I  cordially  agi*ee,  that  these  acts  of  bodily 
relief  did  not  belong  to  the  primary  intention  with  which  our 
Ijord  died  and  rose  again.  He  came  to  bring  redemption  to  the 
spirit — to  create  a  kingdom  of  grace.  This  was  to  be  eternal : 
while  any  comfort  that  -He  could  give  to  hungry  or  suffering 
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men  while  He  was  on  earth,  could  but  be  accidental,  and  local,  and 
tcijiporary.  And  therefore  it  was  that  He  was  so  anxious  to 
limit  this  relief ;  to  escape  from  giving  it ;  to  avoid  emphasis  on 
it ;  to  repel  the  crowds  who  set  out  in  pursuit  of  it ;  to  turn 
attention  off  it.  Not  here  His  chief  business.  He  has  another 
work  before  Him,  with  which  this  must  not  interfere, — a  baptism 
to  be  baptized  with,  and  He  is  sore  straitened  imtil  it  be 
accomplished.  The  immediate  succour  that  He  can  minister  to 
those  few  sick  whom  He  can  reach  as  He  hurries  through  those 
two  narrow  years  of  ministry,  is  but  a  by-work,  an  omen  of  what 
is  going  forward,  a  pledge  that  men  are  not  forgotten,  but  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  will,  in  its  due  time,  be  found  to  have 
come. 

Perfeetly  true!  But,  then,  this  is  precisely  why  those 
miracles  are  so  significant  to  those  priests  who  feel  forced  to 
travel  outside  their  primary  ministries,  and  to  take  some 
share  in  those  works  of  temporary  and  bodily  interest  which 
so  urgently  press  for  handling.  These  are  not  the  duties  for 
which  they  received  their  ordination.  And,  no  doubt,  there  is 
enough  to  straiten  them  within  the  lines  of  that  special  baptism 
for  which  they  have  been  sealed.  Still,  our  Lord  did  find  it 
impossible  not  to  go  outside  the  strict  borders  of  His  peculiar 
mission,  and  to  heal  the  sick,  and  feed  the  hungry,  and  bring 
the  touch  of  love  to  bruised  bodies,  that  He  met  by  the  way. 
His  compassion  for  the  immediate  and  urgent  trouble  there 
iKjfore  His  face  could  not  but  break  out.  And  the  justifying 
motive  exactly  coveia  the  action  which  I  am  defending. 
For  why  did  our  Lord  heal  a  few  ?  He  did  it,  at  the  first 
start,  to  win  that  primary  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the 
Father,  without  which  He  could  not  begin.  He  did  it,  in 
anticipation  of  what  should  be  done  by  Him  hereafter  through 
His  Cross  and  Passion — in  anticipation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  which,  as  yet,  could  not  be  brought  into  play.  He 
did  it,  in  evidence  of  His  mission,  that  He  might  be  trusted 
when  the  pity  and  the  power  of  God  were  so  obviously  with 
Him.  He  sent  up  these  signals  of  His  presence;  He  offered 
these  pledges  of  His  fuller  promises ;  He  stirred,  in  this  way, 
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the  beginnings  of  the  simplest  elemental  faith  of  common  folk, 
that  it  might  go  on  to  higher  things,  and  recognize  the  signs. 
These  acts  of  mercy  were  echoes  and  reverberations  of  the 
great  thing  that  was  being  done  in  their  midst  They  were 
temporary  and  passing.  Our  Lord  left  them  behind,  as  His 
deeper  task  came  into  view.  But  they  had  opened  oppor¬ 
tunities;  they  had  drawn  the  crowds  about  Him;  they  had 
kindled  those  who  were  worthy,  to  look  beyond  them  into  the 
mystery  of  the  Name. 

Now,  in  our  day,  it  is  this  primal  trust,  this  original  con¬ 
fidence,  that  has  to  be  won  by  the  Church.  There  arc  masses 
of  the  industrial  classes  who  have  no  belief  that  she  has  any 
sympathy  for  their  life,  or  interest  in  their  lot,  or  share  in 
their  work,  or  desire  to  help  their  need.  And,  until  they 
believe  this,  they  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  attend  to 
her  spiritual  message.  They  must  see  some  plain  grounds 
for  trusting  her.  They  must  have  their  attention  quickened. 
Something  must  be  done  to  bridge  the  gulf,  and  to  bring  them 
into  neighbourly  touch  with  the  Church. 

And  the  acts  of  our  Lord  do  distinctly  suggest  that  it  is  right 
to  give  pledges,  in  emergencies,  through  bodily  ministrations ; 
pledges  of  a  sincere  intention ;  pledges  of  a  sound  and  active 
pity ;  pledges  of  the  goodness  of  God,  Who  has  much  greater 
things  than  these  in  store ;  pledges  that  open  up  opportunities 
to  those  who,  encouraged  by  them,  may  find  their  way  into  the 
inner  shrine. 

Such  acts  ought  not  to  be  paramount;  they  are  not  the 
acts  for  which  priests  were  ordained.  No !  But,  in  hours  of 
extreme  emergency  they  ought  to  be  done,  even  as  when  our 
Lord  could  not  withhold  His  compassions  from  flowing  out 
beyond  the  limits  of  His  main  intention,  and  fed  the  hungry 
people  on  the  hills.  They  ought  to  be  done — if  they  can,  as 
it  were,  hold  out  a  hand  to  those  long  parted  from  us,  and 
can  enable  them  to  believe  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  good  Father 
in  heaven,  for  Whose  voice  it  may  be  well  to  listen,  and  Whose 
Son  may  yet  have  a  word  to  say  to  them. 


H.  S.  Holland. 


CO-OPERATIVE  PRODUCTION.^ 


CO-OPERATIVE  Production  has  of  late  advanced  by  rapid 
strides.  Under  the  teaching  of  experience — in  some  cases 
sharp  and  painful — useful  lessons  have  been  learnt,  which  bring 
the  difficult  problem  very  much  nearer  to  a  solution.  In  Italy, 
co-operative  societies  of  working  bricklayers,  stonemasons,  and 
even  ordinary  navvies,  have  become  a  recognized  institution. 
Germany  already  possesses  some  very  successful  productive  co¬ 
operative  societies.  In  France,  the  Associations  Ouvri'eres  are 
moving  onwards  on  a  triumphal  progress.  In  England,  the 
small  band  of  productive  associations,  applying  the  co-operative 
principle  as  yet  only  in  the  more  or  less  elementary  form  of 
co-pai-tnership  of  labour,  constitute  at  present  actually  the  only 
section  of  the  co-operative  host  whieh  has  any  vietories  to  show. 
Co-operative  supply  appears  to  have  met  with  something  like 
a  check,  and  almost  to  be  coming  to  a  standstill.  The  roll  of 
societies  newly  forming  does  not  equal  the  number  of  those 
dropping  out  of  existence.  As  against  1471  societies  existing 

'  (1)  BenjamiuJones,  Co-o/>«-ct/tVrjPr<Kb<rt<<»J,2  vols.  [Clarendon  Press, Oxford, 
1894.] 

(2)  H.  Hantschke,  Die  geieerblichett  Producticgenoesetucluiften  in  DeutscMand 
[Charlottenburg,  (Jertz,  1894.]  ^ 

(3)  Ugo  Babbenot  Le  Societ^  Co-operatice  di  Produzione.  [Milan,  1889.] 

(4)  Emile  Beaux,  Lee  AMOciatiotie  Ouvrihes  de  Production.  [Paris,  1894.] 

(5)  Henry  Buisson,  Let  Ateociations  Ouvrvtre*  de  Production.  [Paris,  1894.] 

(6)  Le  Travail.  [Compte  Bendu,  Paris,  1893.] 

(7)  Camera  dei  DepaitW, Relatione arcagli  Appaltidi  OperePubUicheaffidati 
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da  Gr4ty.  [Paris,  1894.] 

(10)  D.  F.  Schloss,  Labour  Department  Report  on  Prq/it-Sharing.  [Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  1894.] 
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ill  1892,  there  were  in  1893  only  1465 ;  and,  though  members 
have  increased  from  1,143,962  to  1,202,738,  sales  have  not  kept 
pace  with  such  advance,  and  profits  have  dwindled.  The  la.st 
balance-sheet  published  by  the  Wholesale  Society  actually 
shows  a  decline  of  sales  to  have  taken  place,  amounting  to 
£105,793  on  the  three  months.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  abundant  vrreckage.  The  total  of  1313  supply  associations 
existing  in  1891  survived,  so  to  speak,  by  the  graveside  of  no 
less  than  844  societies  registered  between  1870  and  1889  but 
passed  away  since.  Co-pai*tnership  societies,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  slowly  multiplied,  and,  at  the  time  of  writing,  number  108, 
wdth  every  promise  of  further  increase.  It  is  they,  at  present, 
almost  alone  which  kindle  any  enthusiasm  among  co-operators, 
and  act  as  a  propagandist  force. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  Mr.  B.  Jones,  the  well-known 
writer  on  Co-operation,  manager  of  the  London  Branch  of  the 
Wholesale  Society,  should  have  selected  this  particular  moment 
of  comparative  triumph,  to  point  a  shaft  of  disparagement 
and  detraction,  not  altogether  untipped  with  something  stronger 
than  edge,  at  the  conquering  power.  Looking  over  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Jones’s  book,  one  has  not  much  difficulty  in  realizing  why 
Mr.  A.  U.  D.  Acland,  the  Vicc-Pre.sident  of  the  Privy  Council, 
although  evidently  unwilling  to  refuse  a  brother  co-operator  the 
help  of  a  “  Prefatory  Note  ”  from  his  influential  pen,  is  very 
careful  to  guard  himself  against  the  assumption  that  he  is  in 
any  way  “  endorsing  the  views  which  Mr.  Jones  expresses.” 
Really,  Mr.  Acland  might  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  applied 
his  proviso  in  some  measure  to  Mr.  Jones’s  facts  as  well.  For 
these  are  not  all  literally  correct.  There  are  not  a  few  productive 
associations  which  would  have  some  difficulty  in  recognizing 
themselves  in  the  picture  which  their  volunteer  historian  has 
di-awn  of  them.  There  arc  figures  which  are  inexact.  There 
arc  incidents  which  are  not  quite  accurately  reported.  And 
over  the  whole  liistory  is  cast  a  refracting  nebula  which  obscures 
issues  and  confounds  causes,  and  forces  upon  the  reader  the 
impression  that  the  present  volume  was  w'ritten,  like  Dr. 
Johnson’s  report  of  certain  “  Debates,”  w  ith  the  discriminating 
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judgment  which  led  that  writer,  according  to  his  own  admission, 
“  always  to  take  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the 
l)e8t  of  it."  Mr.  Jones  does  not  believe  in  Co-operative  Production. 
He  wants  his  Wholesale  Society  to  be  the  all-in-all  of  co-operation. 
Other  societies  may  exist,  so  that  they  are  content,  like  con¬ 
tinental  sovereigns  at  the  opening  of  this  century,  to  bend  their 
necks  under  the  heel  of  the  great  co-operative  Napoleon.  And 
so  he  represents  all  that  the  Wholesale  Society  has  done  as  very 
good,  and  much  of  what  independent  societies  have  done  as 
very  bad — utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  not  a  few  co- 
operators  are  fully  aware  that  many  a  productive  association 
whose  death  Mr,  Jones  chronicles  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Wholesale,  and  that  a  good  score  or  so  of  the 
societies  whose  demise  he  bewails  have  really  been  wrecked  by 
the  excessive  caution  of  the  Aid  Association,  now  happily  in 
abeyance.  He  is  utterly  indifferent  also  to  the  circumstance  that 
very  many  co-operators  know  what  heavy  loss  has  been  entailed 
upon  the  Wholesale  Soeiety  by  some  of  its  productive  enterprises, 
and  how  altogether  impossible  these  would  have  been,  had  not 
tliat  j£5,000,000  worth  of  groceries  a  year  sold  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  supplied  a  tolerably  ample  fund  “  to  play  with,” 
which  ought,  however,  by  rights  to  have  gone  to  the  purchasers 
of  those  groceries. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  instances  of  Mr,  Jones’s  partial 
statement  of  facts.  Mr.  Ludlow  has  pointed  out  some  sucli 
errors,  and  I  have  received  further  corrections  from  other 
sources.  However,  this  article  is  not  intended  as  an  errata 
sheet  to  Mr.  Jones’s  book.  It  is  very  much  indeed  to  be  hoped 
that  the  author’s  wish,  expressed  in  the  “  Introduction,’’  may  be 
gratified,  and  his  history  rewritten  by  “some  more  competent 
person  ”  endowed  with  an  impartiality  as  well  as  a  familiarity 
with  the  movement  capacitating  him  for  the  serious  treatment 
due  to  a  subject  of  so  great  importance.  By  the  light  of  facts 
as  they  are,  if  there  is  any  one  lesson  which  the  past  history  of 
co-operation  teaches  with  convincing  force,  it  is  this — that  Mr. 
Jones’s  advice  should  not  be  taken;  that  centralization  should  not 
1m?  can-ied  any  further,  that  it  should  rather  be  made  to  give  waj' 
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to  decentralization,  and  that  co-operative  producers  should  do  as 
the  Leicester  shoemakers  of  the  Eagle  Brand  have  done  with 
signal  success — when  seceding  in  protest  from  the  Wholesale 
establishment — and  organize  themselves  independently.  Where- 
ever  the  Wholesale  Society  has  dabbled  in  production,  which 
is  not  its  business,  it  has  rarely  achieved  genuine  success. 
Mr.  Jones  himself  states  some  cases  of  striking  failure.  He  does 
not  state  what  losses  are  involved  in  maintaining  productive 
branches  set  up  in  opposition  to  independent  co-operative 
establishments,  such  as  the  Dunston  Mill  and  the  London  Cocoa 
Works.  He  does  not  state  what  unsatisfactory  experiences 
local  stores  have  been  led  into  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  the 
Wholesale  Stores  in  setting  up  their  own  bacon-curing  establish¬ 
ment,  their  own  biscuit  bakery,  etc.,  which  have  placed  them  in 
competition  with  favourite  makers,  and  compelled  them  to  pay 
more  dearly  for  those  makers’  goods.  In  consequence  of  this, 
to  state  one  instance,  in  a  suburb  of  London,  the  weekly  sales  of 
a  local  co-operative  store  went  down  from  fifteen  sides  of  bacon 
to  three.  The  people  would  have  their .  favourite  Wiltshire 
brand.  Again  and  again  has  production  led  the  Wholesale  into 
disappointment — in  spite  of  the  material  advantage  which  it 
possessed  of  a  ready  market.  If  there  has  been  failure  in 
co-operative  production,  Mr.  Jones’s  society  cannot  afibrd  to 
throw  stones.  In  truth,  its  experience  is  nothing  more  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Societies,  like  individuals,  ought 
to  stick  to  their  proper  callings.  The  Whole.sale  Society  was 
formed  to  do  the  wholesale  buying  for  local  societies.  It  has 
done  that  well;  and  to  that  it  ought  to  have  confined  itself. 
It  has  chosen  to  do  more.  And  it  has  done  that  “  more  ”  rather 
unsuccessfully.^  ^ 

'  The  last  quarterly  return  issued  by  the  Wholesale  Society  shows  a  loss  of  £2.’)7 
on  the  Shipping,  and  a  loss  of  £3736  on  the  Dunston  Flour  Mill.  The  manufacture 
of  cocoa,  on  which  the  society  is  believed  regularly  to  be  making  a  loss,  is  not 
reported  upon  separately,  but  is  mixed  up  in  the  accounts  with  the  very  profitable 
sales  of  tea  and  coffee.  Nothing  could  indicate  more  clearly  the  difference  between 
independent  and  bon&Jide  co-operative  production,  on  the  one  hand,  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  production  such  as  Mr.  Jones  now  recommends,  on  the  other,  than  the  results 
obtained  severally  by  the  Wholesale  Society’s  Boot  and  Shoe  Works  at  Leicester, 
and  the  quasi-rival  “Bagle  Brand”  Association  of  the  same  place,  on  the  othet. 
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Unfortunately,  in  the  present  condition  of  English  co-opera* 
tion,  Mr.  Jones’s  book  cannot  be  taken  altogether  by  itself.  It 
is  very  much  more  than  a  mere  history.  It  is  an  apologia,  and 
a  very  weak  and  inconclusive  one,  for  the  desertion  of  principles 
formally  accepted  by  all  English  co-operators,  on  the  part  of 
some  of  their  leaders.  In  the  persons  of  those  leaders,  of  whom 
Mr.  Jones  is  one,  English  co-operation  has  fallen  away  from  the 
old  faith  which  it  proclaimed  at  Rochdale,  and  has  thrown  over 
that  Production  which  it  was  particularly  organized  to  labour 
for  as  its  main  ultimate  end,  but  which  it  has  long  neglected. 
The  bulk  of  the  co-operative  army  are  still  thoroughly  sound  in 
their  principles  and  true  to  their  sacmmentuvi.  But  the 
general’s  staff  has  fallen  into  unbelieving  hands.  Hence  that 
constant  friction,  for  which  Mr.  Jones  puts  all  the  blame  on  the 
other  side — the  side  of  Judge  Hughes,  of  the  late  E.  Vansittart 
Neale,  of  3Ir.  Holyoake,  and  others,  who  enjoy  the  respect  of  every 
co-operator,  but  whom — apparently  on  the  principle  of  “  Codlin’s 
your  friend,  not  Short  ” — Mr.  Jones  begs  his  fellow  co-operators 
“  democratically  ”  to  set  aside  as  mere  “  authorities.”  One  might 
forgive  such  polemics,  if  they  were  all  open  and  above  board. 

composed  of  workers  who  seceded  from  the  Wholesale  Workshop  because  the 
employers  there  would  not  allow  them  a  share  in  the  profits.  The  W'holesale 
Workshop  shows  in  the  last  balance-sheet  an  ostensible  profit  of  £850.  But  that 
has  been  obtained  only  by  gradually  reducing  the  interest  charged  upon  money, 
which  the  Wholesale  Society  advances,  from  7J  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  That 
means  that  the  profit  has  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  deficiency  elsewhere ; 
the  ball  has  been  put  from  one  cup  under  another ;  the  milch-cow  has  been  tapped 
to  fill  up  her  dry  sister’s  pail.  The  “  Eagle  Brand  ”  has  no  good  fairy  treasury  to 
draw  upon  as  it  may  require  the  cash.  All  its  funds  are  raised  by  share  capital, 
on  which  it  has  to  pay  interest  all  the  year  round ;  and  it  pays,  not  3  per  cent., 
but,  as  a  rule,  6.  Nevertheless  it  is  in  a  position  to  remunerate  its  working 
members  more  liberally,  giving  them  a  bonus  of  SpZ.  in  the  £  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  trade-union  rate.  The  Kettering  Society,  likewise  an  independent  and 
profit-sharing  association,  the  most  successful  of  all  co-operative  shoemaking 
societies,  returning  the  largest  profit,  and  paying  a  dividend  of  8}  per  cent,  upon 
its  capital,  actually  gives  its  men  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  the  trade-union 
standard  of  its  own  district,  ])ltu  a  bonus  which,  in  the  last  half-year  reported 
upon,  while  these  proofs  are  under  correction,  amounted  to  Is.  9d.  in  the  £.  That 
answers  very  effectually  Mr.  Jones’s  contention  that  the  Wholesale  workshops, 
without  resorting  to  profit-sharing,  pay  their  workmen  more  liberally  than  any 
Other  firm.  And  yet  the  Wholesale  8hoe  Works  at  Leicester  are  spoken  of  as  a 
paHiculArly  successful  sp^imen  of  “  Wholesale  ”  co^operdtive  production. 
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Mr.  Jones,  however,  fails  in  some  instances  to  put  the  dots  upon 
his  “  i’&”  That  “  wealthy  co-operative  advocate  ”  taken  to  task, 
on  the  top  of  page  745,  as  an  “  autocrat  ”  and  a  niggard,  can 
only  be  the  late  E.  Vansittart  Neale,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
devoted  laboiu*  of  years  which  makes  his  name  dear  to  co- 
operators  throughout  Europe,  sacrificed  the  trifle  of  £60,000  for 
the  cause  which  he  loved  so  much.  Mr.  Jones,  in  taxing  him 
with  “disappointing”  selfishness  for  not  giving  up  one  of  his 
farms  for  an  “  Associated  Home,”  states  the  case  inaccurately. 
Mr.  Neale,  as  his  friends  know,  was  only  too  anxious  to  carry 
out  an  advanced  co-operative  experiment  upon  some  available 
farm  on  the  estate  which,  as  Mr.  Jones  correctly  records,  he  in¬ 
herited  late  in  life.  But  the  opportunity  did  not  come  before  he 
died.  Up  to  the  last  he  was  planning  and  speaking  of  his 
proposal  to  his  friends.  The  other  “  wealthy  man  ”  similarly 
charged  can  scarcely  be  any  one  but  Judge  Hughes,  who  has 
likewise  paid  pretty  dearly  in  cash  and  labour  for  his  devotion 
to  co-operation.  Those  “ estates”  which  he  did  “  not  ”  give  up 
to  “co-operative  practices,”  as  Mr.  Jones  complains,  were  not 
his  to  give,  but  his  brother’s  and  his  nephew’s.  The  “ex¬ 
president  of  a  Congress  ”  accused  of  inconsistency  on  pp.  28  and 
29,  is  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  in 
advising  productive  societies  to  allow  part  of  the  profits  os 
a  rebate  to  consumers,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  market.  On 
the  top  of  all  these  masked  aspersions  comes  a  very  open  attack 
on  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening,  who  appears  to  have  drawn  upon  himself 
Mr.  Jones’s  special  displeasure  by  consistently  advocating  profit- 
slmring.  As  Mr.  Jones  states  the  history  of  the  London  Printing 
Company,  on  jmge  579,  there  are  few  who  will  not  carry  away 
with  them  the  impression  that  Mr.  Greening  made  a  very  good 
thing  out  of  his  connection  with  that  establishment,  whereas 
Mr.  Jones,  of  all  men,  ought  to  know  that  he  sacrificed  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum. 

Fair  history  is  not  written  in  this  way.  Nor  is  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  fairly  led  when  the  important  subjects  of 
Production,  Credit,  Co-operative  Creameries — the  last,  one  of  the 
most  promising  new  departures  in  British  co-operation — and 
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other  similar  topics,  are  systematically  crowded  out  of  the  Con- 
f^ess  programme,  to  leave  ample  time  for  endless  ruminations 
of  the  cramhe  repetita  of  “  Store  Management,”  out  of  which  all 
interest  has  been  chewed  and  sucked  years  ago ;  and  when,  after 
a  debate  on  Profit-sharing,  the  poll  demanded  is  declined  on  the 
very  ground  which  should  make  it  most  imperative,  namely,  an 
apparent  “equilibrium”  of  opinion.  Such  leading  as  this  can 
only  lead  to  rebellion  or  a  split.  There  is  no  need  to  press  the 
galling  yoke  further  homo  by  such  drastic  proposals  as  those 
now  before  members  of  the  Co-operative  Union.  As  Mr.  Holy- 
oake  reminded  co-operators  only  a  few  months  ago,  the  old 
Rochdale  watchword  of  “  Co-operative  Production  ”  still  stands 
plainly  written  upon  the  co-operative  banner,  and  he  and  his 
friends,  a  goodly  section  of  the  co-operative  host,  are  determined 
not  again  to  let  it  go,  but  to  strive  for  it,  with  Mr.  Jones  and 
his  allies,  or  without  them. 

.As  it  happens, circumstances  have  never  been  more  favoui’able 
for  the  attainment  of  the  much-desired  end — the  “loftiest  ideal,” 
as  the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  rightly  called  it — of  co-operatois. 
Two  great  movements,  both  equally  concerned  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  position  of  Labour,  seem  both  to  have  come  to  a 
turning-point  in  their  history,  from  w'hich  advance  is  possible 
only  b}’^  the  adoption  of  a  new  principle — and  that  principle  can 
scarcely  be  any  other  than  combination  for  production.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  Co-operation  itself.  Co-operative  Supply,  as  an 
isolated  movement,  has,  as  observed,  evidently  reached  its  zenith. 
Its  power  of  generating  enthusiasm  and  inspiidng  a  propagamla 
is  gone.  Within  certain  limits  it  has  accomplished  its  w’oi’k.  It 
has  driven  down  prices.  And  it  has  taught  people  to  save.  For 
this  purpose  the  attraction  supplied  by  a  subsequent  di.stribu- 
tion  of  profits  is  no  longer  necessary.  If  co-operation  is  to 
continue  to  run  an  onward  course,  to  enlist  new  recruits,  it 
must  receive  a  fresh  stimulus,  and  that  stimulus  can,  as  it 
happens,  come  only  from  Co-operative  Production,  which,  as 
Schulze-Delitzsch  has  put  it,  in  w'ords  quotetl  by  Dr.  Hiintschko, 
represents — 

tlie  only /Mlltf  do-oi)erntive  form  of  ns«oriHtion,the  one  great  ultimate 
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aim  of  all  genuine  oo-operatore,  as  alone  realizing  the  highest  objects 
with  which  co-operators  set  out  upon  their  work.” 

Mr.  Jones’s  feeble  wail  for  “justice  ”  wholly  fails  to  touch  the 
chord  in  working  men  which  wants  to  be  touched.  What  these 
men  hope  to  attain  through  co-operation  is  more  than  “justice,” 
it  is  “Independence,”  the  raising  of  Labour  to  a  higher  status,  the 
emancipation  of  Work.  Nothing  but  Co-operative  Production 
can  secure  that.  “  Co-operation  in  production,”  says  the  OflScial 
Report  presented  to  the  Dominion  Government  of  Canada  by  its 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Helbronner  “  Ls  the  question  of  the  future ; 
it  alone  may  bring  complete  social  peace.”  That  means  no 
antagonism  to  Supply.  On  the  contrary,  one  form  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  bound  to  support  and  aid  the  other.  Germany  had  no 
agricultural  co-operative  Supply  till  it  called  in  co-operative 
Credit  to  create  it.  In  France,  Supply  and  Production  alike 
have  gained  by  their  recently  concluded  alliance.  The  three 
sections  of  co-operation  are  like  functions  in  the  human  body, 
which  mutually  support  and  supplement  one  another. 

The  other  movement  which  now  seems  destined  to  lead 
straight  to  Co-operative  Production  is  Trade-unionism.  Like 
co-operative  supply  it  has,  up  to  a  certain  point,  done  its  work 
— very  useful  and  necessary  work — and  done  it  efiectually.  At 
best,  however,  in  its  present  form  it  represents  no  more  than 
a  negative,  a  checking  and  a  restraining  power.  It  keeps  the 
train  on  the  right  line,  but  only  by  moderating  its  speed.  It  is 
a  hraJee  on  production,  which  of  all  things  it  is  the  interest  in 
the  long  run  of  working  men  to  stimulate,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  more  wages  to  distribute,  more  cash  in  the  country 
wherewith  to  buy  what  workmen  produce.  Co-operative  Pro¬ 
duction  appears  the  necessary  complement  to  Trade-unionism, 
as  a  force  equally  liberating  and  emancipating,  but  going  a  great 
deal  further  in  its  beneficent  potency.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  democratic,  more  in  the  interest  of  Labour,  than  Labour- 
owned  workshops. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  organization  of  co-operative  pro<luc- 
tion  constitutes  a  most  difficult  problem,  and  that  we  have  in 
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the  past  fallen  into  many  serious  mistakes.  What  great  move¬ 
ment  has  fared  otherwise  ?  Errando  diecimus.  Swift  tells  of 
a  general  who  was  asked  in  his  old  age  why  he  won  so  many 
battles.  “  Because  I  lost  so  many  when  I  was  young,”  so  went 
the  reply.  Even  without  his  remarkably  ingenious  handling  of 
facts,  which,  to  apply  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  figure,  converts  a  harm¬ 
less  picture  gallery  into  a  “Chamber  of  Horrors,”  Mr.  Jones 
could  not  have  found  it  difficult  to  string  together,  out  of  past 
experience,  a  tolerably  formidable  catalogue  of  failures.  Dr. 
H^tschke,  in  his  book,  written  in  a  very  different  spirit,  does 
exactly  the  same.  But  he  rightly  observes  that,  as  an  argument 
bearing  on  the  question,  one  single  success  proves  very  much 
more  than  any  number  of  failures.  Even  among  Mr.  Jones’s  long 
calendar  of  charges  it  is  not  difficult  to  pick  out  many  a  case 
calculated  to  inspire  encouragement.  Men  have  begun  well, 
have  striven  well,  have  almost  or  partially  succeeded.  But 
fashion  has  changed;  ill  luck  has  had  its  sway;  things  have 
gone  against  them.  Such  reverses  are  not  unknown  among 
non-co-operative  enterprises.  There  have  been  other  forces  at 
work  to  mar  results.  The  jealousy  of  the  Wholesale  Society 
stands  for  not  a  little  in  past  co-operative  failures.  The  want 
of  judgment  shown  in  the  relief  work  done  by  the  Aid  Associa¬ 
tion  is  accountable  for  some  more.  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to 
seek  to  prop  up  productive  concerns  by  little  doles  of  £25  or 
£50,  coming  from  outside.  Such  support  has,  indeed,  often 
proved  fatal,  because  the  Aid  Association,  however  willing  to 
lend  w'hen  things  went  well,  showed  itself  extremely  careful  to 
call  in  its  loans  the  moment  that  the  horizon  became  clouded. 
The  proper  Aid  Association  for  a  co-operative  workshop  is  a 
Co-operative  Bank,  vrhich  gives  support,  as  a  matter  not  of 
charity  but  of  business,  and  therefore  compels  borrowers  to 
calculate  well  their  chances  of  success  before  they  borrow. 
Apart  from  all  this,  our  productive  associations  have  —  like 
many  others — in  not  a  few  instances  started  on  obviously  wrong 
lines.  They  have  chosen  unfavourable  ground,  or  else  selected 
precarious  trades.  They  have  been  too  greedy.  Mr.  Jones 
himself  shows  that  they  have  now  and  then  suffered  themselves 
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to  bo  misled  by  the  deceptive  vision  of  big  profits  alluringly 
“dangled”  before  their  eyes.  They  looked  for  fortunes  when 
they  should  have  aimed  at  benefiting  Labour.  In  more  instances 
than  one  have  they  begun  with  too  little  capital.  Or  else  they 
have  failed  to  assure  proper  discipline  and  good  organization. 
Or,  again,  thoyghavc  remunerated  brains  inadequately,  and 
worked  without  knowledge  of  business.  All  these  things  have 
happened  elsewhere.  But  all  these  obstacles  have,  here  and 
there,  been  shown  to  be  surmountable.  Post  nnJbUa  Phoebus. 
After  that  long  gloomy  morning,  of  which  M.  Charles  Roljert 
speaks  in  his  preface  to  President  Bohmert’s  book  on  Profit- 
.sharing,  the  sun  has  risen  brightly  and  promisingly.  The 
battle  is  no  longer  hopeless.  Indeed,  victory,  though  it  may 
still  call  for  a  long  and  tough  struggle,  now  appears  distinctly 
in  sight. 

Nobody  has  ever  denied  that  Co-operative  Production  is  one 
of  the  knottiest  problems  presented  by  social  economics,  a  pro¬ 
blem  actually  bristling  with  difficulties.  Supply  Co-operation  is 
child’s  play  in  comparison  with  it.  Supply  Co-operation  finds 
its  market  ready  made  and  its  own  capital  provided.  All  that 
it  has  to  add  is  organization.  It  is  practically  no  more  than 
mere  joint-stock  enterprise,  which,  to  a  nation  of  traders  like 
ourselves,  comes  as  naturally  as  swimming  comes  to  ducks. 
Nevertheless,  it  took  not  a  little  time  and  propagandist  work  to 
give  it  a  fair  launch.  Credit  Co-operation,  again,  though  still 
altogether  a  clo.sed  book  to  ourselves,  is  not  really  a  very  difficult 
matter.  Co-operative  Production,  on  the  other  hand,  is  literally 
girt  round  with  difficulties.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
capital  to  provide  ;  next,  the  marlcet ;  lastly,  there  is  the  organ  i- 
eat  Ion,  the  finding  of  competent  leaders,  the  supply  of  business 
knowledge,  the  instilling  of  discipline.  There  is  no  belittling 
these  difficulties.  One  would  have  thought  that  on  such  thorny 
gixmnd  we  should  have  begun  cautiously  and  circumspectly. 
Instead  of  that,  we  have  at  once  started  upon  large  cotton-mills 
and  coal-mines.  We  have  tried  to  run  before  we  could  walk.  No 
wonder  we  have  had  some  bad  tumbles.  We  have,  moreover, 
never  made  properly  clear  to  ourselves  the  exact  aim  to  be 
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striven  for.  Were  the  workers  to  be  the  only  shareholders  ? 
Were  they  to  be  shareholders  at  all  in  their  own  concern  ?  How 
else  was  capital  to  be  raised  ?  Was  the  establishment  to  be 
worked  on  philanthropic  or  on  business  lines  ?  Mr.  Jones,  like 
some  others,  appears  to  hold  that  there  should  be  some  philan* 
thropic  subsidizing,  that  sympathizers  should  be  asked  to  prove 
their  sympathy  by  gifts  (p.  30).  That  is  taking  rather  a  low  and 
grovelling  view  of  a  movement  which  habitually  proclaims  itself 
based  upon  "  self-help,”  and  which,  if  it  is  worth  anything, 
ought  to  be  able  to  maintain  itself.  One  of  the  favourite  pleas 
put  forward  on  its  behalf  is,  that  it  can  produce  more  cheaply 
than  middlemen,  and  can  therefore  undersell  them.  Help  may 
be  necessary  at  the  outset,  here  and  there.  But  there  are 
admirable  co-operative  productive  societies  which  have  never 
drawn  a  penny  of  subsidy,  and  probably  do  all  the  better  with¬ 
out  it.  Subsidizing  marks  these  societies  as  what  the  Times 
has  called  them,  “  hothouse  plants.” 

Rich  men  may  help,  no  doubt.  They  may  help  by  loans.  And 
they  may  help  more  effectually  by  finding  custom  for  the  new 
shops.  That  touches  one  of  our  main  difficulties.  Co-operative 
producer's  cannot,  at  the  outset,  advertise  themselves.  They 
cannot  without  help  go  where  their  goods  will  be  seen  and  will 
tempt  buyer's.  The  capitally  worked  furniture  made  by  the 
East  End  Cabinet  Makers,  to  state  one  instance,  is  completely 
hid  from  custom  in  Oxford  House.  One  of  the  results  of  the 
forthcoming  International  Congress,  which  aims  at  bringing 
Production  and  Supply  into  continuous  contact,  it  is  to  be  hojred, 
will  be,  to  raise  support,  either  for  enlarging  the  Hart  Street 
Depository,  or  else  for  the  establishment  of  sometlring  like  a  co¬ 
operative  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  in  which  co-operative  wares  may 
be  set  out  where  they  will  be  likely  to  find  purchasers.  In  the 
mean  time,  those  who  are  anxious  to  sec  “  sweating  ”  suppressed, 
cannot  do  better  for  the  attainment  of  their  end  than  secure 
customers  for  the  workshops  which  supply  the  only  sound  and 
effective  remedy.  There  is  nothing  illegitimate  in  that.  But 
deliberate  subsidizing  can  cud  only  in  destroying  self-reliance 
and  self-help. 
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The  purest,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  shape  which  Co¬ 
operative  Production  can  take,  is  that  of  absolute  self-employ¬ 
ment  of  the  workers,  in  a  form  of  association  in  which  the  men 
who  do  the  work  join  together,  contributing  from  their  own 
purses  all  the  requisite  capital  (beyond  what  they  raise  for  tem¬ 
porary  use  by  credit).  We  have  had  some  such  associations  here ; 
and  we  have  some  now.  The  French  Associations  Ouvrih'cs, 
of  whose  triumphal  progress  M.  Reaux  and  M.  Buisson  tell  us, 
are  all  of  this  class.  It  is  true  that  the  French  societies  draw 
some  assistance  from  the  State.  But  that  is  not,  really,  because 
they  need  it — for  they  might  very  w’ell  do  without  it, — but 
because  they  have  not  the  heroism  to  refuse  what  the  State 
voluntarily  places  at  their  disposal.  M.  Buisson ’s  .society  Le 
Travail,  to  state  one  case,  has  openly  declined  a  subvention. 
The  Magazzini  Generali  of  Milan,  of  whose  successful  Defence 
against  Sweating  I  wrote  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  Review, 
is  of  exactly  the  same  type,  but  has  absolutely  no  outside  help 
to  lean  on.  But,  then,  it  has  a  Co-operative  Bank,  which  has 
proved  its  very  sheet-anchor.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
ever  have  much  co-operative  production  of  this  most  perfect 
type  until  we  have  co-operative  banks  to  stand  by  the  rising 
workshops,  and  perform  the  useful  service  which,  of  all  others, 
M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  assigns  to  them :  of  assisting  those  workshops 
in  their  struggles,  on  the  lines  of  pure  business  transactions. 

Associations  of  the  kind  described,  unions  of  what  Mr.  Ludlow 
has  called  “  associated  self-employees,”  are,  however,  manifestly 
practicable  only  in  small  establishments,  or  else  in  enterprises  in 
which  the  main  element  contributed  to  production  is  labour. 
It  is  so  in  the  Milan  Cabinet-makers’  Society,  a  body  of  about 
five  hundred  members  scattered  over  twenty-six  villages.  It  is 
so  to  an  even  greater  degree  in  the  Italian  societa  dei  muratori, 
and  societa  dei  hraccianti, — societies  of  working  stonemasons  and 
bricklayers,  or  else  of  mere  ordinary  navvies,  who,  as  the  official 
Belazione  referred  to  shows,  have  carried  out  very  considerable 
contracts — more  particularly  since  the  passing  of  the  Baccarini 
Law  has  empowered  public  bodies,  giving  out  such  contracts,  to 
dispense  in  their  case  with  the  ordinary  condition  of  caution 
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money.  Here  we  have  the  great  problem,  which  was  long  con¬ 
sidered  hopeless,  solved — co-operative  production  •  applied  to 
unskilled  labour.  And,  wherever  the  societd  have  been  well 
officered,  they  are  allowed  to  have  done  their  work  well.  I  have 
this  from  men  in  authority  who  are  opposed  to  the  system.  The 
Bdazione  puts  the  total  value  of  contracts  executed  by  the 
societd  from  May,  1888,  to  December  31, 1891,  at  5,300,000  lire 
(£212,000).  Since  then  these  societies  have  carried  out  larger 
contracts  still,  and  have  done  all  their  work  well  wherever  ably 
led.  That  “leading”  sums  up  the  main  difficulty  of  the  task. 
And  all  seems  to  depend  upon  it.  Our  own  past  history  of  co¬ 
operative  production  teaches  precisely  the  same  lesson.  Make 
sure  of  good  management,  supported  by  business  knowledge, 
secure  it  by  fair  conditions,  and  give  it  free  play  by  efficient 
organization,  and  experience  seems  to  show  that  you  may  expect 
to  speed  well.  In  M.  Buisson’s  words — spoken  to  me  a  few 
months  ago  at  Paris — that  is  what  has  assured  the  success  of 
the  French  Associatio'ns  Ouvrihres.  So  long  as  no  difference  was 
made  in  the  rem\meration  of  hand-workers  and  brain-workers, 
ordinary  operatives  and  managers,  the  societies  continued  to  lx; 
badly  conducted  and  to  fail  of  success ;  or  else,  after  they  had 
given  their  underpaid  managers  additional  training  and  ex¬ 
perience,  they  found  themselves  deserted  by  these  men,  who  set 
up  shop  for  themselves,  in  order  thus  to  secure  the  reward 
which  co-operation  denied  to  them.  Now,  the  managers  are 
carefully  selected,  better  paid,  their  authority  is  respected,  and 
the  whole  matter  works  more  smoothly,  •with  results  such  as 
I  have  recently  summarized  in  this  Berieiv  in  the  case  of  Le 
Travail,  an  association  of  twenty-t'w'o  house  painters,  to  •whom 
self-employment  assures  better  wages,  a  considerable  profit 
bonus,  a  claim  to  a  fair  retiring  pension,  a  six  per  cent,  savings 
bank,  and  indepevdence.  “There  are  plenty  of  other  associa¬ 
tions  which  have  done  just  like  oui’selves,”  so  M.  Buisson  stated 
at  Lyons.  “Make  no  mistake,”  he  added,  “this  is  the  form 
which  employment  will  take  to-morrow.”  The  success  has  cost 
the  men  many  a  struggle,  much  pinching  at  first,  much  self- 
denial.  But  it  has  been  attained  all  the  more  surely  and  all 
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the  more  abidingly  for  being  attained  slowly  and  by  the  efforts 
of  the  men  themselves.  In  this  respect,  no  doubt,  French  work¬ 
men  have  in  some  respects  an  advantage  over  our  own.  Ours 
do  not  like  pinching,  even  though  it  bring  subsequent  liberty. 
They  do  not  at  present  fall  so  readily  into  their  places,  one  under 
another,  as  do  the  French  “  citizens,”  who  willingly  subordinate 
themselves  without  considering  this  to  involve  a  sacrifice  of  any 
of  their  equal  rights.  But  the  thing  will  have  to  be  done,  and 
no  doubt  our  workmen  will  accommodate  themselves  to  it,  as 
they  liave  accommodated  themselves  to  other  chaugea 

However,  in  this  country  of  production  massed  together  iu 
large  workshops,  the  prospect  of  establishing  co-operative 
production  on  a  considerable  scale  would  probably  be  remote, 
had  we  only  this  one  type  of  organization  to  look  to.  At  the 
outset,  then,  at  any  rate,  and  for  large  operations,  we  shall,  if 
we  are  to  have  co-operative  production  at  all,  have  to  avail 
ourselves  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  alternative  applications  of 
the  same  principle  which  arc  really  more  familiar  to  ourselves, 
which  are  from  a  co-operative  point  of  view  perfectly  permissible, 
and  which  liave  in  practice,  when  judiciously  employed,  led  to 
veiy  satisfactory  results.  Dr.  Hantschke  classifies  these  two 
an  philanthropic  and  cnipJoycrs’ institutions.  In  the  one 
case  it  is  philanthropists  who  find  the  capital,  to  which  the  men 
ai-e  to  add  the  labour.  In  the  other  it  is  the  employer  who 
advisedly  takes  his  men  into  partnership,  as  at  Guise,  at 
Angouleme,  to  some  extent  at  Messrs.  Cassell’s,  in  our  South 
Metrojiolitan  Gasworks,  and  elsewhere.  With  the  latter  of 
these  two  classes  we  shall  have  to  group  together  tliat  specifically 
English  form  of  co-oi>ei*ative  workshop  in  which  the  proprietor, 
being  desirous  of  retiring — tired  out,  as  is  often  the  case,  by 
competition — makes  the  establishment,  which  he  may  have  some 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  otherwise,  over  to  his  men,  retaining 
an  interest  or  allowing  considerable  capital  (of  which  it  would 
be  useless  to  demand  payment  from  the  operatives)  to  stand  as 
mortgage  or  debenture  loan.  Neither  of  these  forms  are  as 
fully  co-operative  as  tliat  first  discussed.  But  they  are  more 
simple  of  application,  they  free  the  problem  of  two  of  its  most 
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serious  obstacles,  and  they  have  been  found  excellent  prepara¬ 
tives  for  fully  developed  co-operation.  They  both  provide  the 
money  reqmred,  and  as  a  rule  they  provide  also  something  of 
a  market.  In  the  first  stage  of  working,  the  removal  of  these 
two  hindrances  is  no  doubt  an  appreciable  gain ;  but  it  tends  to 
bring  out  all  the  more  strongly  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
third  condition  of  success  indicated — good  training  in  co-opera¬ 
tive  principles,  and  good,  businesslike  management.  Without 
these,  neither  capital  nor  market  have  been  found  availing. 

What  the  co-operative  workshops  therefore  mainly  want,  is 
sound  instruction  of  the  employees  in  business  ways,  in  book¬ 
keeping  and  shop-management,  and  in  strict  adherence  to  co¬ 
operative  principles.  How  very  apt  even  the  best  of  our 
co-operators  have  been,  in  the  past,  to  sin  against  this  sound 
canon  of  co-operation  appears  very  strikingly  from  a  comparison 
which  Dr.  Hantschke  draws  (pp.  224,  etc.)  between  the  very 
successful  weaving-mill  of  Lubbecke  in  Westphalia,  founded  on 
the  philanthropic  model  by  the  Rev.  P.  Bloink,  and  the  Atlas 
Iron  Works  of  Southwark,  founded  in  1851  by  the  late  Mr. 
Vansittart  Neale.  Both  establishments  were  based  practically 
on  the  same  principle.  They  were  philanthropically  co-operative 
workshops.  Looking  at  the  general  want  of  success  of  our  own 
co-operative  weaving-works  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jones,  the 
presumption  seemed  to  be  against  the  German  establishment. 
Nevertheless  it  has  achieved  very  signal  success,  while  Mr. 
Neale’s  works  have  failed,  simply  because  Mr.  Neale,  after 
laying  down  his  money,  left  the  men  to  themselves,  whereas 
Pfarrer  Bloink  took  them  personally  in  hand,  and  trained  them 
step  by  step  to  business  management,  until  he  could  trust  them 
to  carry  on  the  concern  by  themselves.  Similarly,  it  is  to  their 
good  fortune  in  securing  a  capable  book-keeper  and  a  very  able 
manager,  that  the  Milan  cabinet-makers  owe  their  success.  And 
it  is  the  business  capacity  of  men  like  M.  Buisson  which  has  led 
the  French  Assodations  Ouvri'eres  to  triumph.  It  really  seems 
to  matter  less  on  what  basis  a  co-operative  workshop  is  in  the 
first  instance  started,  whether  as  a  purely  working  men’s 
establishment  or  as  a  philanthropic  or  partial  co-partnei'ship 
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venture,  so  long  as  its  management  is  kept  on  strictly  co¬ 
operative  lines.  Sound  instruction  in  business  ways  and  in 
co-operative  practice  appears  to  be  really  the  chief  essential  to 
success.  And  it  is  on  this  ground  that  our  Labour  Association 
has  been  already  found  so  extremely  serviceable.  It  shows  co- 
operators  how  they  ought  to  set  to  work.  It  provides  them 
with  teachers  and  leaders  for  as  long  as  is  necessary.  It  has  no 
funds  to  give ;  but  it  gives  what  is  better.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  has  shown  itself  so  fruitful  of  satisfactory  results.  Of 
the  hundred  and  nine  associations  of  which  it  has  constituted 
itself  the  “  schoolmaster  ”  only  one,  formed  in  its  earliest  days, 
before  its  practice  was  properly  consolidated,  has  had  to  close 
its  doors.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  path  which  it  is 
treading  is  the  right  one. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  sjjeak  of  preparatives  for  full  co¬ 
operative  production,  without  devoting  a  word  or  two  to  a 
practice  which  appears  to  be  Mr.  Jones’s  especial  bugbear,  but 
which,  among  other  co-operators,  men  of  considerably  greater 
note  and  weight,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  main  recjulsites 
of  the  time,  not  merely  as  a  useful  preparative  for  co-operatiou, 
but  also  as  a  subsequent  safeguard.  Profit-sharing,  as  Mr.  I). 
Scliloss  well  remarks  in  his  admirable  paper  contributed  to  the 
Charity  Oryanization  Review,  is  not  a  gift  to  the  workers  for 
which  the  employer  is  entitled  to  take  credit.  Mr.  Jones,  on 
p.  787,  ai>pears  to  consider  it  so,  though,  on  p.  793,  he  flies  most 
inconsistently  in  the  face  of  his  own  earlier  assertion,  alleging 
that  it  benefits  the  employer  to  excess.  Profit-sharing  is  intended 
to,  and  ought  to,  benefit  both  parties  alike,  employer  and  employee. 
That  is  its  justification.  It  is  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  better 
work,  which  means  both  more  pay  to  the  worker,  and  more 
profit  to  the  employer.  Mr.  Jones  appears  to  grudge  the  latter. 
Be  competition  with  other  countries  ever  so  keen,  he  seems  to 
think,  be  want  of  employment  ever  so  great — because  cheaper 
production  takes  the  market  elsewhere, — to  his  28.  or  Ss.  or  48. 
per  article,  earned  on  the  slow-work  principle,  the  worker  is  to 
be  entitled,  whatever  number  of  such  articles  he  turn  out  in 
a  proportionately  shorter  time;  or  else,  Mr.  Jones  is  afraid 
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(p.  704)  tliat,  being  an  independent  man,  with  a  sound  head  upon 
his  shoulders  and  a  free  choice  whether  to  do  much  and  earn 
more  or  to  do  little  and  earn  less,  he  might  work  himself  to 
death.  That  is  a  grudging  policy,  by  which  our  workmen 
would  in  the  long  run  be  themselves  the  greatest  sufferers. 
The  best  policy  for  workmen  is  to  benefit  themselves  while 
benefiting  employers,  if  that  be  possible, — to  link  the  two 
interests  in  one,  so  as  to  attract  more  capital  to  workshops,  give 
the  country  the  benefit  of  cheaper  and  more  ample  production, 
and  to  working  men  the  gain  of  a  larger  sum  spent  in  wages : 

“  Tims  linked,  the  master  with  the  man, 

Each  iu  his  rights  eau  each  revere.” 

Profit-sharing  can,  up  to  a  certain  point,  accomplish  this. 
Profit-sharing  is  not  mere  piecework.  For  it  improves  quality 
as  well  as  quantity,  and  gives  a  common  interest  to  all  employed. 
It  is  open  to  practical  objections,  no  doubt,  on  the  score  of 
scrupulously  nice  division  between  one  class  of  workers  and 
another.  But  these  difficulties,  as  a  rule,  disappear  under  the 
guidance  of  common  sense  and  good  practice.  And  the  gain 
secured  materially  outweighs  the  drawback.  Mr.  Helbronner 
tells  the  story — quoted  also  elsewhere — of  a  firm  of  lithographers, 
who  suffered  great  loss  by  the  careless  breaking  of  stones,  which 
piecework  could  not  have  averted.  Profit-sharing  was  adopted, 
and  the  breakages  ceased  at  once.  M.  Goffinon,  in  his  pamphlet 
quoted,  shows  how  successfully  the  principle  has  been  applied 
to  agriculture.  Some  such  stimulus — applied  as  a  stimulus 
rather  to  the  employer  than  to  the  employed — seems  to  be 
necessary  in  this  country  where,  as  the  late  Comte  de  Paris  has 
aptly  observed,  wages  are  found  to  adapt  themselves  too  closely 
to  the  actual  cost  of  living,  “  so  that  the  workman  never  earns 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  subsistence.”  The 
wage  is  apt  to  be  too  much  of  a  “  living  ”  or  “  being  ”  wage  only. 
Competition  cuts  it  down  to  the  cost  of  food  alone.  “The 
Social  Economy  Exhibition  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,”  says  Mr. 
Helbronner  in  his  official  report — 

“  has  proved  beyond  possible  dispute  that  profit-sharing,  the  first  step 
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towards  co-operative  production,  is  as  beneficial  to  the  employer  as  to 
the  worker,  and  that  it  is  the  only  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis¬ 
sensions  which  distress  the  industries.'* 

“  La  participation  prepare  la  co-operation,”  urges  M.  Ch.  Robert. 
But  profit-sharing  does  a  great  deal  more.  “  If  co-operative 
production  were  to  stop  at  the  point  only  of  making  a  certain 
number  of  workers  co-partners,  it  could  not  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  important  element  of  social  progress.”  So  report 
the  International  Jury,  in  the  words  of  their  spokesman,  M.  Ch. 
Robert,  when  awarding  a  gold  medal  to  the  French  Associations 
Onvrieres  for  their  successful  and  judicious  application  of  the 
principle  spoken  of. 

“  The  ideal  to  he  aimed  at  is  a  loftier  one.  Its  object  is,  generally  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  working  classes.  Co-oporative  production  may 
and  should  attain  this  object  in  giving  to  every  worker  a  part  of  the 
common  profit.” 

And  so  the  gold  medal  was  awarded,  not  so  much  for  co-opera¬ 
tive  production  alone,  as  for  co-operative  production  linked  with 
fair  and  successful  profit-sharing.  The  Report,  drawn  up  by 
M.  Charles  Robert,  is  signed  by  M.  Leon  Say,  M.  Mahillon, 
Signor  Luzzatti,  Sir  Vincent  Barrington,  Professor  de  Foville, 
Senator  Labiche,  iL  A.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  the  then  Minister  of 
Commerce  M.  Siegfrid,  and  other  chosen  representatives  of  all 
nations.  Against  this  "  cloud  of  witnesses  ”  Mr.  Jones’s  pleading, 
based  on  totally  false  arguments,  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  much 
avail  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Helbronner  reports  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Jones’s  Wholesale  Society  to  concede 
profit-sharing  to  its  own  employees,  which  is  the  standing 
reproach  levelled  at  that  Society  by  other  co-operators : — 

“  When  the  workmen  iu  the  co-operative  manufaetorics  of  ‘  Whole¬ 
sale  Stores  *  of  the  co-operative  societies  of  consumption  demanded,  in 
virtue  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  those  societies,  that  they  divide 
the  ordinary  profits  realized  on  the  manufacture,  the  ‘Wholesale 
Stores*  opposed  it,  alleging  that  the  manufactories  worked  on  the 
common  capital,  and  that,  besides,  the  workmen  had  no  right  to  the 
profits,  these  profits  being  made,  not  by  workmen,  but  by  the  consumers. 
It  is  the  old  theory  of  the  middlemen  adopted  by  the  very  men  who 

■  declared  themselves  their  adversaries." 

\ 
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Quit  cmtodiet  ipaoa  cuatodes  ?  This  is  one  of  the  points  which 
show  how  far  some  of  the  officials,  too  implicitly  trusted  by 
their  fellow  co-operators,  have  erred  from  the  truly  co-operative 
path,  which  the  great  mass  of  co-operators  still  desire  to  follow. 
Of  course,  profit-sharing  should  be  a  division  of  genuine 
profits,  and  perfectly  fair  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Jones  quotes 
to  its  detriment  instances  in  which  the  establishment  has  made 
a  loss,  and  yet  ostensible  “  profits  ”  have  been  “  shared  ”  among 
workmen.  Such  abuse  argues  nothing  against  the  principle. 
Mr.  John  Burns  opposes  profit-sharing  because  some  employers 
have  used  it  as  a  means  for  depriving  their  workmen  of  their 
freedom  of  liberty.  That,  again,  is  a  distinct  abuse,  branded 
as  such  by  leading  co-operators.  No  co-operator  will  refuse 
cordial  assent  to  the  pleading  of  Mr.  Schloss,  that  shared 
profits  should  be  genuinely  assigned  to  the  workmen,  not  made 
forfeitable  on  a  cessation  of  tiie  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Messrs.  Briggs  and  other  employers  made  it  a  condition  of 
profit-sharing  that  men  should  leave  their  trade-union,  they 
did  distinctly  what  was  wrong.  When  this  comes  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  we  shall  probably  hear  little  more  of  trade-union 
opposition  to  profit-sharing,  which,  together  with  labour  co¬ 
partnership,  is  calculated  to  secure  the  end  which  trade-unionism 
itself  has  in  view,  more  thoroughly  than  anything  else,  barring 
fully  co-operative  production. 

Profit-sharing,  after  all,  is  like  co-partnership,  in  the  main 
only  a  point  in  the  larger  aim  to  be  striven  for — a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  it  at  the  outset,  a  safeguard  subsequently  in  its 
practice,  in  the  interest  of  Labour  generally.  The  aim  itself  is 
the  transformation  of  the  hired  hand,  dependent,  insufficiently 
remunerated,  not  a  free  agent,  into  a  free  man  who  works,  so 
far  as  there  is  room  for  such  action,  on  his  own  account  with 
the  help  of  such  necessary  capital  as  the  command  of  money  in 
the  market — best  of  all,  the  command  of  credit  at  his  own 
Co-operative  Bank — may  assure  him,  aa  hia  own  employer.  We 
cannot  expect  ever  to  do  away  with  labour.  Individual  men 
may  attain  positions  in  which  they  can  dispense  with  manual 
work  os  a  means  of  livelihood.  Labour  os  an  institution  must 
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remain.  It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  raise  it,  so  far  as  is  possible 
— to  make  it  free. 

Co-operative  Production  raises  Labour  to  its  highest  position, 
and  makes  the  labourer  the  employer’s  equal.  It  has,  so  those 
who  know  it  best  are  well  assured,  the  power  of  increasing 
national  production,  of  cheapening  it,  of  strengthening  our 
country  for  international  competition,  making  the  great  mass 
of  our  people  more  comfortable,  richer,  happier,  better.  There 
is  no  other  force  by  which  one  may  hope  so  effectually  to  put 
a  stop  to  that  distressing  antagonism  between  Capital  and 
Labour,  each  standing  by  itself — as  hostile  forces,  not  fellow- 
workers,  as  they  should  be, — and  to  lead  us  to  that  high  aim 
which  Providence,  we  may  take  it,  intended  us  to  pursue,  the 
condition  which  Herr  von  Schulze-Gaevernitz  has  described  as 
"Social  Peace.”  “The  future,”  we  may  declare,  with  M.  Steinheil, 
the  philanthropic  employer  of  Rothau  in  the  Vosges,  “  belongs  to 
associated  labour.” 


Henry  W.  Wolff. 


GRADUATED  TAXATION. 

rPHE  last  revolutionary  Budget  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  has 
given  prominence  to  a  question  which  has  long  been 
theoretically  discussed  hy  economists  and  fiscal  reformers,  but 
which  has  hitheito  received  little  practical  recognition  by  states¬ 
men,  and  has  probably  been  but  feebly  apprehended  by  the 
community  at  large.  It  is  not  that  the  new  Finance  Act 
introduced  for  the  first  time  graduation  in  taxation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  principle  had  qlready  been  crudely  applied  as 
regards  taxes  both  on  corpus  and  on  income.  Thus  the  Probate 
Duty  levied  on  personalty  passing  at  death  was  at  lower  rates  on 
properties  not  above  the  value  of  £500  and  £1000  respectively 
than  on  those  of  greater  value ;  whilst  an  additional  Estate  Duty 
has  for  some  few  years  been  levied  on  properties  of  the  value  of 
£10,000  and  upwards.  And,  as  is  well  .known,  the  Income  Tax 
was  not  charged  on  incomes  of  £150  per  annum  and  less,  whilst 
an  abatement  was  allowed  in  respect  of  those  above  that  sum  but 
under  £400.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  were  introduced  from  a  deep-seated  conviction  of 
the  justice  or  expediency  of  graduation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  authors  of  .some  of  them  would  have  expressly  repudiated 
the  principle,  and  have  contended — if,  indeed,  they  did  not 
actually  do  so — that  such  principle  was  not  involved  in  the 
schemes  proposed.  They  were  regarded  rather  as  abnormal,  if 
desirable,  variations  in  the  existing  regime,  than  as  introducing 
a  different  regime ;  and,  although  they  formed  quasi  precedents 
and  have  helped  to  pave  the  way  from  the  old  order  to  the  new, 
they  aroused  no  great  enthusiasm.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  introduce  that  new 
order,  and  to  boldly  frame  a  financial  scheme  whose  ethical 
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justification  avowedly  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  principle 
that  the  greater  the  wealth  the  individual  possesses,  the  greater 
should  be  the  proportion  yielded  by  him  to  the  State  ;  and  that 
a  contribution  of  a  uniform  percentage  does  not  meet  the  justice 
of  the  case.  And  this  is  why  I  have  termed  the  Budget  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  one. 

The  embodiment  of  a  principle  in  legislation,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  the  principle  is  sound ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  many  instances  to  the  contrary ;  although,  under 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  the  presumption  is  that  a  new 
departure  is  not  taken  unless  it  is  at  any  rate  likely  to  find 
favour  with  the  majority,  and  will  not,  therefore,  conflict  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  national  standard  of  morality.  In  any 
case,  the  present  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  inopportune  moment 
to  attempt  a  critical  analysis  of  this  principle  of  graduated  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether,  assuming  it  to  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  public  conscience,  that  conscience  can,  in  the 
light  of  ethical  investigation,  be  regarded  as  healthy ;  and,  if  so, 
to  further  inquire  in  what  way  the  principle  can  be  best  applied. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  result  will  be  better  accomplished  in  the 
first  instance  by  synthesis  rather  than  analysis ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  inquiring,  not  whether  any  given  form  of  taxation  is  desirable 
or  justifiable,  but  by  proceeding  to  ascertain  what  should  be  the 
aim  of  taxation,  and  then  whether  the  achievement  of  that  aim 
necessarily  leads  to  the  particular  form  or  method. 

The  aim  of  taxation  should  be  to  raise  the  revenue  necessary 
to  the  discharge  by  the  State  of  its  legitimate  functions  in  a 
manner  as  fair  and  just  to  the  individuals  composing  the  State 
as  is  possible.  This  is  simply  a  truism,  which  does  not  help  us 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  question  being — What  is  fair  ? 
This  was  answered  by  Adam  Smith,  in  the  first  of  his  familiar 
canons  of  taxation,  to  the  effect  that  “  the  subjects  of  every  State 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities,”  which  has 
been  summed  up  in  the  maxim,  “  Equality  of  sacrifice.”  But  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  this  answer  or  maxim  brings  the 
matter  much  nearer  to  a  solution  ;  for  it  provokes  the  further 
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question,  “  What  is  meant  by  contributing  in  proportion  to 
ability  ?  ”  or,  “  What  constitutes  equality  of  sacrifice  ?  ” 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  here  remarked  in  passing  that  some 
have  contended  sacrifice  should  be  unequal,  because  the  benefits 
conferred  are,  as  they  allege,  unequal.  If  by  this  is  meaut  that 
the  burdens  should  l)e  in  proportion  to  the  benefits,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  such  an  apportionment  does  not  necessarily 
involve  inequality,  and  may,  in  fact,  more  nearly  approach 
equality,  of  sacrifice.  But  the  main  answer  to  the  contention 
is,  that  if  the  benefits  are  in  fact  unequal,  the  remedy  lies  in  the 
direction  of  removing  this  inequality  rather  than  of  creating 
another.  A  government  should  be  the  impartial  servant  of  all ; 
if  it  be,  then  nice  distinctions  as  to  the  precise  benefit  each 
receives  are  impossible;  if  it  be  not,  then  the  body  politic  is 
suffering  from  a  grave  disease  which  calls  for  drastic  treatment. 
No  doubt  laws  have  created  or  fostered  an  artificial  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  and  no  doubt,  also,  it  is  possible  to 
mitigate  this  inequality  by  the  heavy  taxation  of  the  wealthy ; 
but  unless  such  taxation  can  be  justified  on  the  principle  of 
equality  of  sacrifice,  it  could  only  be  accepted  on  the  as.sumption 
that  this  would  be  one  of  the  best  methods  of  abrogating  the 
pernicious  laws  in  question.  As  John  Stuart  Mill  observes, 
equality  ought  to  be  the  rule  in  matters  of  taxation,  for  the 
reason  that  it  ought  to  be  so  in  all  affairs  of  government. 

What,  then,  is  equality  of  sacrifice  ?  We  intuitively  see  that 
it  is  not  found  in  the  contribution  of  the  same  proportion  of 
wealth  irrespective  of  the  total  amount;  but  we  do  not  so 
readily  see  where  it  is  to  be  found.  For  we  cannot  determine 
what  is  equality  until  we  can  compare,  and  we  cannot  compare 
until  we  have  a  common  standard  by  which  to  make  the 
compauison.  A  tax  of  equal  percentage  may  impose  upon  one 
man  simply  a  mental  dissatisfaction  or  annoyance — arising 
from  his  having  to  part  with  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  although 
it  necessitates  no  alteration  in  his  mode  of  living.  Another  it 
may  deprive  of  a  physical  gratification — the  particular  brand  of 
cigars  or  cliampagne,  or  the  comfort  of  a  first-class  carriage.  A 
third  it  may  reduce  to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life — ^.just  lopping 
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off  those  smaller  luxuries  which  give  a  zest  to  existence.  Anil  a 
fourth  it  may  rob  of  vitality  itself,  by  drawing  on  the  requisites 
to  health,  and  thereby  inducing  premature  decaj\  We  see  that 
there  is  great  inequality  here,  but  that  is  all  ;  the  sacrifice  in  its 
essential  features  is  different  in  nature,  and  cannot  be  compared. 
Thus  the  answer  to  our  question  does  not  spring  to  our  lips; 
before  it  can  be  found,  we  must  adopt  the  Socratic  method  of 
asking  another,  probably  more  than  another,  question. 

And,  first  of  all.  What  is  it  we  render  to  the  State  when  we 
pay  taxes ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  what  do  taxes  consist  ?  They 
are  paid  in  money,  but  money,  I  need  scarcely  remind  my 
readers,  is  a  mere  symbol.  Taxes,  therefore,  really  consist  of 
food,  clothes,  houses,  luxuries,  and  so  forth,  placed  by  the 
community  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  for  consumption, 
partly  by  its  members  and  those  whom  they  employ,  and  partly 
by  the  nation’s  creilitors.  And  food,  clothes,  and  houses  (or, 
briefly,  “  necessaries  ”),  as  also  luxuries,  are  the  products  of 
labour,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  labour.  They  are  “  wealth  ” 
which  man  has  created  (to  use  conventional  rather  than  scientific 
language),  and,  as  Professor  Fawcett  says,  “  no  wealth  whatever 
can  be  produced  without  labour.”  In  paying  taxes,  therefore, 
we  are  transferring  to  the  government  prodiicts  of  labour. 

And  what  is  labour  ?  We  may  say  that  it  is  exertion,  the 
putting  forth  of  strength,  the  exercise  of  one’s  powers,  the 
expenditure  of  energy.  It  may  be  physical  or  mental,  or  both  : 
it  may,  to  use  familiar  instances,  be  applied  to  a  material  thing, 
as  in  the  conversion  of  a  piece  of  wood  into  a  table ;  or  to  another 
human  being,  as  in  the  imparting  of  knowleilge.  Productively 
speaking,  it  is  effort  devoted  to  the  creation  of  “  utilities.’’ 

We  reach,  then,  this  stage.  Since  taxes  consist  of  the  produce 
of  labour,  and  labour  is  the  expenditure  of  energy,  the  sacrifice 
we  are  investigating  must  be  a  sacrifice  of  energy.  But  an 
equal  expenditure  of  energy  would  not,  at  any  rate  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  society,  be  an  equal  sacrifice.  It  might 
be  so  approximately,  if  every  man  had  to  work  for  his  living 
and  obtained  the  full  proiluee  of  his  labour.  We  live,  however, 
under  a  monoj>olistic  system :  the  instruments  of  production 
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are  the  property,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  certain  favoured 
individuals — the  great  bulk  of  the  land  and  capital  being  owned 
by  about  one-fifth  of  the  population,  the  larger  portion  by 
about  one  thirty-fifth.  And  since  production  cannot  take  place 
without  land  and  capital,  those  who  own  them  are  able  to  exact 
a  very  large  part  (about  one-third)  of  the  produce,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  energy  of  the  remaining  four-fifths.  The  obvious 
effect  of  this  is,  that  what  may  be  termed  the  normal  expenditure 
of  energy  imposed  upon  the  individual  varies  to  an  appalling 
extent.  It  reaches  zero  on  the  one  hand,  since  many  of  the 
monopolists  need  not  (as  indeed  numbers  of  them  do  not)  work 
at  all ;  and  it  reaches  the  maximum  of  human  endurance  on  the 
other,  since,  whilst  the  man  without  land  and  capital  cannot 
secure  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  he  produces,  he  who  lacks 
ability  also,  will  both  produce  less  and  be  exploited  more. 

Clearly,  then,  under  these  conditions,  an  equal  expenditure  of 
energy  for  the  government  would  not  be  equality  of  sacrifice.  If 
for  simplicity’s  sake  we  measure  expenditure  by  time  only,  we 
see  that  an  exaction  of,  say,  an  hour  a  day  from  every  individual 
would  have  very  varying  subjective  results.  To  the  man  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  to  work  at  all,  it  would  be  an  hour’s 
labour  and  nothing  more ;  to  the  man  at  the  other  extreme  of 
the  social  scale  it  might  mean  fifteen  hours  labour  instead  of 
fourteen.  To  the  one  it  would  probably  be  beneficial ;  to  the 
other  it  might  prove  the  last  straw,  which  breaks  the  back. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  push  our  investigation  a  little  further. 
Equality  must  have  reference,  not  simply  to  the  expenditure  of 
energy,  but  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  expenditure. 
The  bodily  and  mental  powers  of  the  individual,  the  condition 
of  his  health,  the  nature  of  his  vocation,  and  the  period  he  has 
to  pursue  it;  these,  with  other  factors,  enter  into  the  problem. 
Perhaps  we  can  summarize  them  in  one  word,  if  we  say  that 
regard  must  be  paid  to  the  tension  of  the  expenditure.  It  is  to 
this  that  the  equality  must  relate. 

And  now,  having  seen  that  the  sacrifice  must  be  an  expenditure 
of  energy,  or,  more  tersely,  a  sacrifice  of  labour,  and  that  the 
o(|uality  must  relate  to  its  tension,  we  have  found  a  common 
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standard,  and  are  in  a  position  to  interpret  our  maxim.  Equality 
of  sacrifice  is  a  acuyrifice  of  energy  involving  equal  tension  in  its 
ej-pejiditure.  An  ideal  system  of  taxation  would,  therefore, 
consist  in  such  an  adj’ustraent  of  the  national  burdens  as  should 
impose  upon  the  members  of  the  community  a  sacrifice  of  labour 
of  equal  tension.  Such  an  adjustment  is  impossible.  We  can 
rarely  do  more  than  approximate  to  an  ideal ;  further  investiga¬ 
tion  will  disclose  how  difficult  it  must  be,  in  this  case,  even  to 
approximate.  But  an  apprehension  of  the  ideal  is  none  the  less 
essential  The  ship  may  not  respond  to  every  movement  of  the 
compass,  but  without  the  compass  it  would  sadly  deviate  from 
the  course.  We  cannot  have  equality  of  sacrifice — the  maxim 
will  henceforth  be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  defined, 
— but,  once  realizing  in  what  is  to  be  found  that  equality  we 
should  strive  to  attain,  we  shall  realize  wherein  we  fall  short 
of  our  possibilities,  and  know  in  what  direction  improvement 
can  be  made. 

Now,  since  taxes  consist  of  the  produce  of  expended  energy, 
and  the  amount  of  the  produce  acquired  by  each  individual  during 
the  period  for  which  the  tax  is  levied  (or,  to  employ  the  con¬ 
venient  conventional  term,  his  “  income  ”)  is  rarely  proportionate 
to  the  energy  he  expends  within  that  period  (being  in  some 
cases  infinitely  more,  and  in  the  majority  considerably  less),  it 
follows  that  a  contribution  from  each  of  the  same  proportion  of 
produce  would  involve,  not  equality,  but  gi-eat  inequality,  of 
sacrifice — a  fact  we  intuitively  apprehended  before  discovering 
the  premises  from  which  to  deduce  it  as  a  logical  conclusion. 
To  insure  a  sacrifice  of  labour  of  equal  tension,  the  amount  of 
the  tax  must  vary,  not  only,  and  not  always,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  income,  but  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  income  is  acquired.  The  absolutely  equitable  tax 
would  have  strict  regard  to  the  disproportion  between  the 
income  enjoyed  and  the  income  produced,  and,  as  to  the  latter, 
would  take  into  account  the  tension  of  labour  involved  in  its 
prwluction.  In  short,  equality  of  sacrifice  demands  dispropor¬ 
tionate  contribution  or  inequality  of  percentage,  and  we  reach 
therefore  the  principle  of  gradv/xtion. 
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The  principle  can  only  be  imperfectly  applied.  We  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  disproportion  between  the 
income  enjoyed  and  the  income  produced,  or  of  measuring  the 
varying  tension  of  labour  involved  in  production;  and  if  we 
had,  the  skill  and  time  involved  in  applying  them  would  render 
the  task  impracticable.  We  can  only  seize  upon  a  few  of  the 
obvious  and  notorious  discrepancies,  and  take  practical  notice 
of  them  to  a  limited  extent.  Graduation  to  a  nicety  is 
impossible  ;  we  must  proceed  per  saltus,  and  the  stages  must  not 
be  numerous.  The  two  extremes  are  clearly  indicated.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  man  who,  with  the  expenditure  of  all  his 
energy  in  production,  possesses  only  sufficient,  or  possibly  less 
than  sufficient,  produce  to  support  healthy  existence ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  the  man  who,  without  the  expenditure 
of  any  energy  in  production,  possesses  a  superfluity  of  produce — 
the  expropriated  proletarian,  and  the  expropriating  parasite. 

With  regard  to  the  first  we  must  obviously  graduate  down  to 
zero.  The  man  cannot  expend  additional  energy ;  to  tax  him  is 
equivalent  to  pronouncing  sentence  of  death.  Sacrifice  for  the 
State  can  only  commence  when  the  labourer  obtains  produce 
more  than  sufficient  to  i*eplace  the  energy  that  has  been  ex¬ 
pended — natui’e  has  happily  not  been  so  harsh  as  to  render  this 
impossible.  We  have  long  since  decreed  that  no  one  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  starve ;  and  to  impose  a  tax,  therefore,  on  the  man 
who  can  only  just  avoid  starvation,  means  the  return  of  this  tu.x 
in  some  other  form — a  procedure  as  ridiculous  and  irrational  as 
the  alternative  is  cruel  and  demoralizing.  With  such  a  one 
graduation  means  exemption ;  taxation  must  commence  just 
above  him. 

At  the  other  extreme  stands  the  man  who  obtains  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  produce  without  doing  any  work.  With  him  we  should 
reach  the  highest  point  in  the  ascending  scale  of  taxation,  ^^'e 
cannot  actually  compel  him  to  expend  energy  unless  we  strip 
him  of  nearly  all  his  possessions,  and  since  taxes  are  produce, 
they  must  ultimately  fall  upon  producers  only.  All  we  can  do 
with  the  wealthy  idler,  the  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice  vainly 
striving  to  compass  him,  is  to  declare  that  with  him  shall  Ite 
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reached  the  nc  '^us  vdtra  of  graduated  taxation.  The  distinction 
between  earned  and  unearned  incomes  is  clearly  defined,  and, 
fortunately,  the  great  bulk  of  the  unearned  income  can  be 
absolutely  identified.  Rent  and  interest  are  in  the  main  not 
earned  (there  are  some  cases,  to  be  hereafter  noted,  in  which 
they  may  fairly  be  treated  as  wages,  but  the  total  amount  is 
comparatively  infinitesimal).  They  are  simply  the  price  paid  or 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  production ;  and  they 
can  be  ascertained  almost  with  exactitude,  and,  indeed,  are 
even  now  separately  assessed.  And  by  diflTerentiating  between 
earned  and  unearned  income,  we  can  place  a  higher  tax  on  the 
idlers,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  inflict  no  injustice  on  the 
wealthy  workers  if  their  earnings  are  placed  on  a  different  basis 
from  their  incomes  from  investments.  Whether  we  ought  to  be 
content  so  far  as  unearned  incomes  are  concerned  with  taxing 
them  at  one  uniform  rate,  or  whether  the  principle  of  graduation 
should  also  be  applied  to  such  incomes  themselves,  is  open  t«) 
argument.  \V e  can  raise  the  same  amount  of  revenue  by  either 
process,  and  the  question  therefore  is  simply  one  as  to  what  is 
fair  between  the  members  of  a  class  of  expropriators  who  e.\pro- 
jjriate  in  various  degrees.  Even  by  a  uniform  rate  the  larger 
incomes  would,  of  course,  contribute  more ;  but  our  principle 
suggests  that  the  gi'eater  the  degree  in  which  an  individual 
exploits  the  labour  of  others,  the  greater  should  be  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  income  diverted  to  the  national  exchequer.  The 
complications,  however,  arising  from  having  numerous  stages  in 
gi-aduation  w'ould  probably,  in  any  case,  turn  the  scale  in  favour 
of  one  rate  for  unearned  incomes. 

If  this  be  so,  the  only  remaining  guidance  we  need  is  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  what  are  commonly  classified  as 
earned  incomes.  I  say  commonly  classified,  because,  although 
such  incomes  are  identified  with  personal  exertion  (and  should 
therefore  be  differentiated  from  incomes  derived  from  invest¬ 
ments),  a  portion  of  them  is,  in  many  cases,  not  strictly  eaimed. 
And  this  fact  lias  a  material  bearing  on  the  application  to  such 
i  incomes  of  the  process  of  graduation.  The  income  derived 

from  business  or  professional  pursuits  varies  enormously.  The 
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porter  in  the  warehouse  or  the  clerk  in  the  counting-house 
may  obtain  a  modest  £50  per  annum,  whilst  the  enterprising 
head  of  the  firm  draws  his  £20,000.  Now,  this  extraordinary 
difference  is  not  traceable  to  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  two  men.  Some  of  it,  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  superior  ability  ;  but  no  man,  however  able,  can  produce 
in  a  year  utilities  (embodied  in  material  things)  of  the  value  of 
several  thousand  pounds.  There  are  some  special  services,  such 
as  those  of  a  skilled  physician  or  inventor,  and  some  special 
articles  such  as  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  which  have  a  pure 
monopoly  value,  and  cannot  be  definitely  appraised.  And  it  is 
}>ossible  that  exceptional  skill  in  management  may  occasionally 
come  under  the  same  category.  But  in  the  case  of  the  vast 
majority  of  men  who  obtain  large  incomes  from  business 
pui'suits,  such  incomes  are  gi’catly  in  exce.s.'i  of  the  produce 
resulting  from  the  enex'gy  they  expend. 

And  this  excess  is  mainly  traceable  to  the  same  cause  as  are 
jxurely  unearned  incomes — namely,  to  monopoly.  Capital  not  only 
commands  what  may  be  called  loan  interest,  but  in  the  business 
man  it  commands  a  higher  interest.  It  supplies  him  with  the 
means  of  engaging  the  services  of  others,  and  of  exacting  from 
them  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan  interest  on  his  capital,  so  much  so 
that  it  answers  his  purpose  to  borrow  capital  and  pay  the  loan 
interest  upon  it.  The  rich  mei’chant  can  employ  a  large  number 
of  “hands,”  and  can  consequently  make  large  “profits.”  He 
may  exploit  each  of  his  employees  to  only  a  small  extent ;  but 
where  they  are  numerous  the  aggregate  result  means  a  gootlly 
pile  to  him.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  of  the  disproportion  in 
eoiiied  incomes  is  due  to  the  variation  in  ability ;  and  notably 
the  large  price  paid  for  special  services  is  obtainable  because  only 
a  few  can  render  those  services.  But  ability  itself,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  although  partly  traceable  to  the  meritorious  development 
of  the  faculties  and  use  of  opportunities,  is  largely  due  to  superior 
faculties  and  superior  opportunities.  A  country  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  may  earn  £500  a  year,  the  Attorney-General  £25,000 ; 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  has  made 
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the  most  of  his  faculties  and  opportunities;  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  entire  difference  in  the  two  incomes  is  the  result  of 
special  natural  gifts  and  fortunate  circumstances.  It  follows, 
then,  that  where  incomes  of  more  than  a  moderate  amount  are 
obtained  from  business  or  professional  pursuits,  they  are  trace¬ 
able,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  their  total,  either 
to  the  possession  of  capital  enabling  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of 
others’  industry  to  be  annexed,  or  to  the  possession  of  specialized 
ability  the  result  of  superior  opportunities,  or  to  both.  As 
between  such  incomes,  therefore,  and  the  comparatively  small 
incomes,  the  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice  demands  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made,  and  that  the  one  should  be  taxed  at 
a  higher  lute  than  the  other.  And  thus  another  stage  in  the 
process  of  graduation  is  reached. 

And  here  we  may  perhaps  rest  content.  We  have  seen  our 
principle  requires  that  incomes  of  a  given  minimum  amount 
should  be  altogether  exempt,  and  tliat  earned  incomes  of 
moderate  amount  should  be  taxed  at  the  lowest  rate,  earned 
incomes  beyond  that  amount  at  a  higher  rate,  and  unearned 
incomes  at  the  highest  rate.  We^have,  of  course,  yet  to  determine 
what  amount  of  income  can  be  considered  minimum  and  what 
moderate ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  will  be  noticed  we  have  thus  four 
stages,  and  if  it  should  be  desired  to  proceed  by  nicer  gradua¬ 
tions,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  create  subdivisions,  and  no 
additional  analysis  of  income  is  requisite. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  the  analysis  is  faulty  in 
one  respect,  inasmuch  as  it  ignores  savings.  These,  it  is  some¬ 
times  contended,  should  be  exempt  from  taxation,  it  being 
alleged  that  otherwise  the  individual  is  doubly  taxed  on  what 
he  saves  as  compared  with  what  he  spends,  and  that  thrift  is 
thereby  discouraged.  I  venture,  however,  to  suggest  that  this 
view  is  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  Savings  are 
not  doubly  taxed  because  the  new  income  which  they  produce 
is  taxed.  If  a  man’s  income  is  £1000  per  annum,  and  he  saves 
and  invests  in  one  year  £200  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  his  income 
the  following  year  will  be  £1010.  By  taxing  him  on  that 
amoiint,  we  are  not  imposing  a  second  tax  on  the  £200  he 
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has  saved;  he  will  pay  more  the  second  year  simply  because 
his  income  is  more,  and  I  can  discover  no  reason  why  this 
additional  (and  unearned)  income  of  £10  should  be  exempt. 
Nor  is  it  very  clear  how  thrift  is  discouraged.  The  man  who 
has  saved  his  £200  has  got  it.  Not  only  is  it  bringing  him  an 
additional  income,  but  the  principal  is  always  available,  assuming 
it  to  have  been  wisely  invested.  Why  should  he  be  less  willing 
to  invest  that  £200  for  future  contingencies  because,  if  it  should 
also  yield  additional  income,  that  income  will  be  taxed  ?  Surely 
this  is  a  case  in  which  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  an  income- 
tax  can  scarcely  add  to  the  virtue  or  detract  from  the  reward. 
The  contention  therefore  seems  fallticious;  both  reasons  given 
in  support  of  it  fail,  and  we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  an 
exemption  in  favour  of  savings. 

And  now  another  question  arises.  Assuming  the  equity  of 
graduated  taxation  to  have  been  established,  and  postponing  for 
the  present  the  consideration  of  taxes  on  corpus  levied  at  death, 
does  income  afford  the  best  basis  of  assessment  ?  There  are 
some  who  consider  it  a  bad  basis,  and  one  to  be  resorted  to  only 
in  cases  of  emergency;  and  the  point  must  not  therefore  be 
ignored.  The  chief  objection  taken  to  an  Income  Tax  is  that  it 
can  be  evaded,  and  that  it  thereby  tends  to  promote  fraud. 
This  has  no  force,  however,  so  far  as  purely  unearned  incomes 
are  concerned ;  investments  are  taxed  at  their  source,  and  cannot 
escape.  And  since  these  unearned  incomes  constitute  more  than 
a  third  of  the  whole,  and  probably  a  half  of  the  taxable 
incomes,  whilst  they  are  those  which  should  be  assessed  at  the 
highest  rate,  the  objection  is  at  once  discounted  by  about  70  or 
80  per  cent.  Again,  with  regard  to  incomes  derived  from 
salaries,  those  paid  to  public  servants  and  many  others  axe 
absolutely  known;  and  with  regard  to  the  remainder  (where 
not  exempt),  a  substantial  check  exists  in  requiring  the  amount 
to  be  certified  by  the  employers.  Thus  the  objection  is  still 
further  discounted.  To  the  profits  or  earnings  of  business  and 
professional  men,  the  objection  no  doubt  to  some  extent  applies ; 
but  even  with  these  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  desire  to 
minimize  income-tax  is  partly  counterbalanced  by  the  desire  to 
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sustain  credit  and  influence,  and  that  investigation  can  take 
place  and  the  production  of  books  be  required ;  whilst  we  are 
not  justified  in  supposing  that  moral  considerations  have  no 
weight.  The  objection,  therefore,  is  of  extremely  limited 
application ;  and,  indeed,  has  scarcely  any  force  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  possibility  of  some  evasion  is  not  peculiar  to  an 
Income  Tax. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bestow  more  than  a  word  upon  the 
objection  that  an  Income  Tax  is  inquisitorial  Government 
must  be  more  or  less  inquisitorial,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
administrators  are  not  omniscient  or  clairvoyant;  and,  if  it  is 
for  the  common  good  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made,  that  fact 
justifies  the  inquiry.  The  amount  of  a  man’s  income  is  not 
proclaimed  from  the  housetops,  and  for  the  official  mind  it  has 
only  an  official  interest.  The  powers  may  be  vexatious  or  may 
be  vexatiously  exercised,  but  the  objection  has  no  force  as 
applied  to  legitimate  investigation.  The  fact  is  that  an  equitable 
scheme  of  taxation  must  take  cognizance  of  income,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  any  attempt  to  give  substantial  eflect  to  our 
fundamental  principle  is  otherwise  impossible.  We  cannot  hope 
to  approximate  to  equality  of  sacrifice  unless  income  is  made 
the  basis  of  assessment.  Expenditure  afibrds  no  guide.  A  poor 
man  necessarily  spends  all  or  nearly  all  he  gets ;  a  rich  man 
may  not  spend  a  tithe,  although  living  in  ease  and  splendour.  If 
we  tax  necessaries  the  poor  have  proportionately  to  pay  more 
than  the  rich,  and  we  in  fact  graduate  the  wrong  way.  And 
luxuries  afford  only  a  narrow  and  inadequate  basis,  and  may  be 
taxed  most  inequitably,  as  witness  the  impost  of  500  to  700  per 
cent,  on  the  artisan’s  tobacco,  as  compared  with  the  20  to  50  per 
cent,  on  the  plutocrat’s  cigar.  We  have,  then,  absolutely  no 
choice  in  the  matter. 

Moreover,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see  when  referring  briefly  to 
the  question  of  indirect  taxation,  there  are  many  advantages 
attaching  peculiarly  to  direct  taxes.  Even,  therefore,  if 
secondary  considerations  are  permitted  to  enter  in,  the  case  for 
selecting  income  as  the  basis  of  assessment  is  strengthened  and 
not  weakened ;  and  although  it  were  possible  to  give  adequate 
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effect  to  our  fundamental  principle  by  means  of  indirect  taxation, 
we  should  still  be  led  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  an  Income  Tax. 

We  have  not,  however,  necessarily  arrived  at  the  principle  of 
a  single  tax,  with  which,  in  another  form,  some  persons  are 
enamoured.  On  the  contrary,  at  least  two  other  taxes  are 
requisite  to  a  perfect  scheme  of  taxation.  One  of  them  is  not 
in  reality  a  tax  at  all,  and  the  other  is  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  recent  Budget. 

The  unearned  increment  of  land  has  long  been  regarded  as 
equitably  belonging  to  the  community,  although  legally  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  landlords.  I  need  not  here  stay  to  trace  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  growth  of  population,  to  the  extension  of  commerce, 
to  the  creation  of  towns,  and  to  improvements  paid  for  by  the 
community.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  that  it  is  due  to  no 
expenditure,  whether  of  energy  or  money,  by  the  landlords  (qtta 
landlords),  and  that  the  moral  title  of  the  nation  or  citizens  is 
unimpeachable.  In  London  alone  the  capital  value  of  the 
unearned  increment  is  estimated  at  over  £4,000,000  sterling.  And 
this  moral  title  parliament  ought  to  convert  into  a  legal  title, 
until  such  time  as  the  land  is  collectively  held  for  the  good  of  all 
who  impart  to  it  its  value.  The  Income  Tax  merely  reaches 
the  income  which  the  unearned  increment  commands,  whereas 
it  is  the  unearned  increment  itself — the  corpus,  so  to  speak, 
from  which  the  additional  income  is  derived — that  should  be 
annexed.  It  would  have  to  be  effected  in  form  by  means  of  a 
tax,  but  in  substance  it  would  not  be  a  tax,  since  it  would 
impose  no  burden  on  the  landlords,  but  simply  terminate  a 
system  of  bounties  by  which  the  community  enriches  them. 
Thus  we  require,  in  addition  to  an  Income  Tax,  a  special  Land 
Tax,  or  a  municipal  impost  on  ground  values. 

The  remaining  tax  on  corpus  takes  the  form  of  what  are 
known  as  the  Death  Duties.  Property  acquired  by  bequest  or 
inheritance  is  obviously  not  earned  by  the  person  who  acquires 
it  It  enables  him  to  levy  toll  on  the  labour  of  others,  and,  if  con¬ 
siderable  in  amount,  to  live  without  work  and  without  diminish¬ 
ing  the  capital  sum.  Clearly,  then,  the  principle  of  equality  of 
sacrifice  requires  that  the  State  should  here  step  in ;  and  the 
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principle  of  graduation  applies  if  anything  with  greater  force, 
for  reasons  which  need  not  be  recapitulated.  Indeed,  subject  to 
the  claim  to  a  competence  by  children  who  have  not  attained 
to  maturity,  and  by  widows,  and  others  unable  from  bodily 
infirmities  or  similar  causes  to  support  themselves  (which  it 
would  be  as  irrational  and  cruel  to  disregard  as  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  the  proletarian  considered  in  an  earlier  stage),  there  is 
much  to  be  said — and  much  has  been  forcibly  said — for  the 
right  of  the  State  to  annex  all  wealth  at  the  death  of  its  owner ; 
or,  in  other  words,  for  a  strict  limitation  of  the  power  of  bequest. 
In  any  case,  the  duties  levied  on  what  remains  after  making 
suitable  provision  for  the  class  of  persons  referred  to  should 
be  substantial,  and  should  be  graduated  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  wealth. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  by  the  methods  referred  to,  and  by 
these  alone,  can  we  approximate  to  an  ideal  system  of  taxation, 
and  give  practical  efiect  to  the  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice. 
It  follows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  indirect  taxation, 
and,  indeed,  that  such  taxation  is  in  the  main  indefensible.  If 
graduation  is  necessarj%  a  system  which  does  not  admit  of  it 
save  in  the  most  crude  form,  and  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
breakfast-table  duties,  positively  taxes  the  expenditure  of  the 
poor  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  does  the  expenditure  of  the  rich, 
must  be  rejected.  It  is  quite  true  that  taxes  on  luxuries  operate 
to  some  extent  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  discrimination 
that  can  be  made  with  direct  taxation  is  impossible ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  duties  on  tobacco,  they  sometimes 
inflict  great  hardship.  Moreover,  indirect  taxation,  proportion¬ 
ately  to  the  revenue  yielded,  is  notoriously  more  expensive  to 
collect ;  in  some  cases  it  vexatiously  interferes  with  particular 
trades ;  and  it  causes  ignorance  or  doubt  as  to  the  amount  the 
individual  pays  to  the  State.  As  is  well  known,  taxes  on 
commodities  necessitate  a  large  army  of  revenue  officers ;  they 
enhance  the  price  to  the  consumer  by  more  than  their  amount ; 
they  give  rise  to  vmcertainty  and  speculation,  and  they  facilitate 
mal-administration  and  corruption.  Practically,  from  every 
point  of  view,  they  stand  condemned. 
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We  arc  led  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  all  indirect  taxation 
should  cease,  and  that  revenue  for  imperial  purposes  should  be 
raised  solely  by  taxes  of  the  character  previously  dealt  with, 
levied  directly.  To  this  it  may  be  thought  that  one  exception 
should  be  made ;  and  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  vigorous  protest 
against  any  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  alcoholic 
beverages.  In  this  protest  I  should  be  inclined  to  join — on 
other  than  fiscal  grounds — unless  such  abolition  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  another  reform  of  a  far-reaching  character.  Regarded 
purely  as  a  tax,  the  Custom  and  Excise  Duties  are  open  to  the 
grave  objections  to  which  reference  has  been  made ;  and  their 
only  justification  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  drink,  they  operate  as 
a  sumptuary  law  (but  again,  be  it  noticed,  with  the  poor  and 
not  with  the  rich),  and  that  drink,  directly  or  indirectly,  imposes 
a  grave  burden  on  the  community  by  inducing  crime,  vice,  and 
pauperism.  So  long  as  the  drink  traffic  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  monopolists,  it 'would  doubtless  be  a  retrograde 
step  to  abolish  the  tax;  but  the  best  solution  of  the  diffieult 
problem  which  drink  creates  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
municipalization  of  the  traffic,  somewhat  after  the  Gothenburgh 
system,  whereby  the  profits  of  the  trade  would  accrue  to  the 
community,  and  the  purveyors  would  have  no  interest  in 
adulterating  or  in  pushing  the  sale. 

It  only  remains  to  attempt  to  apply  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  have  arrived,  by  considering  the  practical  form  in  which  the 
principle  of  graduation  should  be  applied  to  taxation.  And  in 
connection  with  this  the  Income  Tax  alone  calls  for  detailed 
consideration. 

With  regard  to  this  tax,  no  fiscal  reformer  can  rest  satisfied 
with  the  alterations  made  by  the  Finance  Act  of  last  year ;  and 
it  is  in  his  treatment — hereafter  to  be  briefly  referred  to — of 
the  Death  Duties  that  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  graduation  is  conspicuously  manifest.  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  Budget  to  make  this  observation,  since 
a  statesman  has  always  to  consider,  not  simply  what  is  desirable, 
but  what  is  practicable ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  the  skill  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he  should 
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have  been  able  to  graft  on  to  his  scheme,  which  makes  such 
sweeping  changes  in  other  directions,  any  readjustment  whatso¬ 
ever  of  this  particular  tax.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  those  who 
are  not  inclined  to  cavil  at  the  analysis  of  income  which  has 
been  presented  'in  these  pages,  will  agree  in  the  particular 
proposals  that  may  now  be  put  forward.  The  principle  does  not 
stand  or  fall  by  the  method  of  its  application ;  but  it  may  fairly 
be  admitted  that  the  onus  is  cast  upon  those  who  enunciate 
a  principle  for  practical  guidance,  to  show  that  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
capable  of  some  application ;  and  it  is  simply  in  discharge  of 
this  duty  that  I  shall  tentatively  suggest  the  form  a  Graduated 
Income  Tax  might  properly  assume. 

In  imposing  such  a  tax  two  points  have  to  be  determined, 
both  more  or  less  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  namely,  the  number 
and  boundaries  of  the  several  stages,  and  the  percentage  to  be 
levied  at  each  stage ;  or  in  other  words,  the  varying  rates  and 
the  respective  incomes  to  which  they  shall  apply.  Keeping  to 
our  four  broad  divisions,  we  have  therefore  in  the  first  place  to 
decide  what  shall  be  regarded  as  minimum,  and  what  as 
moderate  earned  incomes,  thereby  determining  two  stages ; 
earned  incomes  of  a  higher  amount  constituting  the  third  stage, 
and  unearned  incomes  the  fourth. 

With  regard  to  minimum  incomes,  in  deciding  w’hat  shall  be 
the  limit,  or,  to  put  it  the  reverse  way,  what  shall  be  the 
maximum  for  the  purpose  of  exemption,  several  considerations 
present  themselves.  The  most  important  is,  that  other  imposts 
necessarily  fall  upon  the  smaller  incomes  with  disproportionate 
severity.  Even  assuming  the  indirect  taxes  to  be  swept  away, 
the  Inhabited  House  Duty  remains,  and  local  rates  would,  of 
course,  continue.  The  incidence  of  these  is  very  imequal, 
expenditure  (on  rent)  being  made  the  basis  of  assessment, 
although  the  average  family  man  of  moderate  means  has 
necessarily  to  pay  a  proportionately  higher  rent  than  the  average 
wealthy  man,  whilst,  in  addition,  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  are 
in  many  cases  notoriously  under-assessed.  Then,  again,  the 

I  margin  of  income  remaining  after  the  ordinary  expenses  of 

I  maintenance  have  been  defrayed  is  generally  very  small,  except 
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in  cases  where  the  total  income  is  considerably  above  the 
average  ;  and  just  as  the  poor  (who  have  no  margin  of  income) 
ought  to  escape  all  taxation,  those  with  a  comparatively  small 
margin  ought  only  to  pay  on  that  margin,  and  probably 
contribute  sufficient  apart  from  an  Income  Tax.  And  once 
more,  since  the  proeess  of  graduation  can  only  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  few  sharply  defined  stages,  whilst  incomes  them¬ 
selves  vary  enormously,  it  may  well  be  urged  that  the  stage  of 
exemption  should  not  be  of  dwarfed  dimensions.  Giving  due 
weight  to  these  facts,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  that  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  tax  in  the  case  of  small  incomes  is  not  only  as 
great  as  in  that  of  large,  but  frequently  greater,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  incomes  up  to,  say  £300  per  annum,  should 
be  exempt  from  the  tax.  Minimum  subsistence  incomes,  we 
have  already  gathered,  should  be  subject  to  no  taxation  what¬ 
ever  ;  our  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice  requires  that  the 
exemption  from  this  particular  tax  should  be  extended  to 
incomes  which  ai*e  only  adequate  to  comfortably  maintain  a 
family,  mainly  because  their  recipients  pay  sufficient  in  other 
Avays. 

As  to  what  limit  shall  be  assigned  to  the  tenn  “  moderate,”  as 
applied  to  incomes,  we  may  very  conveniently  take  the  round 
sum  of  £1000  to  represent  the  nuiximnm,  income  which  can 
be  so  described.  The  line,  as  already  indieated,  must  be  drawn 
in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  manner,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  this  is  the  exact  point  at  which  it  should  be  equitably 
drawn.  But  Ave  could  scarcely  make  the  limit  much  loAver, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Ave  are  proposing  only  three 
discriminating  rates,  and  that  the  first  Avould  not  commence 
until  £300  was  reached,  and  the  last  would  have  to  embrace 
incomes  of  as  much  as  £50,000.  And  we  could  scarcely  make 
the  limit  much  higher,  since  £1000  must  probably,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  be  regarded  as  about  the  maximum  of  purely  earned 
incomes  not  traceable  to  ability  combined  with  superior  oppor¬ 
tunities.  If,  however,  recourse  be  had  to  a  larger  number  of 
stages,  the  ascending  scale  would  come  into  operation  earlier ; 
but  if  there  are  to  be  but  two  ascents,  we  can  fairly  propose 
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that,  in  the  case  of  earned  incomes,  the  first  shall  not  be  made 
until  £1000  is  reached. 

And  having  fixed  the  limit  for  the  lowest  rate,  the  remaining 
two  divisions  adjust  themselves.  Incomes  beyond  £1000 
derived  from  business  or  professional  pursuits  would  be  taxed 
at  the  intermediate  rate,  and  incomes  beyond  £1000  derived 
from  investments  would  be  taxed  at  the  highest  rate.  And 
where  incomes  of  these  amounts  are  derived  partly  from  each 
source,  the  source  should  be  distinguished  (as  now)  and  the  tax 
adjusted  accordingly. 

One  other  query.  This  reference  to  distinguishing  the  source 
of  income  may  suggest  an  apparent  defect  in  the  scheme — namely, 
that  it  does  not  make  such  a  distinction  with  regard  to  incomes 
which  are  below  £1000,  although  some  of  them  are  unearned. 
If,  however,  this  be  a  defect,  it  is  one  which  can  be  remedied. 
Incomes  derived  from  investments  are  not  only  distinguishable, 
but  actually  distinguished,  irrespective  of  their  amount ;  and, 
however  small,  they  could  be  taxed  at  the  highest  rate  if 
desirable.  But  I  have  purposely  left  for  separate  consideration 
the  question  of  whether  this  is  desirable  in  respect  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  incomes. 

Now,  a  sweeping  generalization,  to  the  effect  that  all  incomes 
derived  from  investments  are  unearned  by  their  recipients,  would 
not  be  justified.  It  would  be  if  made  with  regard  to  such 
incomes  as  are  of  more  than  a  moderate  amount,  certainly  with 
regard  to  such  as  exceed  £1000,  and  probably  with  regard  to 
such  as  exceed  £300.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  in 
some  cases  small  incomes,  although  derived  from  this  or  a  similar 
source,  are  in  reality  earned.  The  widow,  for  example,  who 
devotes  herself  to  the  care  of  her  children  and  their  home  is  just 
as  much  a  worker  or  producer  as  the  tradesman  who  supplies 
her  with  the  food  they  eat,  and  if  she  fortunately  possesses  a 
moderate  annuity  the  income  she  thereby  enjoys  is  not  unearned. 
The  aged  man,  again,  who  has  haply  become  entitled  to  a  reason¬ 
able  pension  after  years  of  active  vrork  is  only  receiving  the 
reward  of  his  labour,  a  reward  w’hich  under  happier  social  con¬ 
ditions  all  would  obtain.  Yet  the  fact  no  doubt  remains  that  many 
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moderate  incomes  are  absolutely  unearned  by  their  recipients. 
And  the  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  recognize  in  practice  this 
distinction  which  exists.  We  can  differentiate  incomes  derived 
from  investments  from  those  which  are  not,  and  we  can  classify 
incomes  according  to  their  amount ;  but  we  cannot  carry  the 
process  further  and  create  distinctions,  according  to  the  mode  of 
life  of  their  recipients,  in  incomes  which  are  both  derived  from 
the  same  source  and  are  of  the  same  amount. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?  Either  we  must  tax  all  incomes 
derived  from  investments  at  the  highest  rate,  in  which  case  we 
oppress  our  deserving  widow ;  or  we  must  only  tax  such  incomes 
at  the  highest  rate  when  they  exceed  a  given  amount,  in  which 
case  we  favour  some  of  the  idle  or  comparatively  idle  loafers. 
The  general  sentiment  would  we  think  favour  the  latter  alterna¬ 
tive.  Probably,  however,  the  amount  should  be  fixed  at  £300 
and  not  at  £1000,  since  the  former  figure  would  presumably  be 
sufficiently  high  to  meet  those  cases  in  which  incomes,  though 
derived  from  investments,  are  not  unearned. 

If  this  coui'se  be  taken  our  scheme  will  shape  itself  as 
follows:  Incomes  not  exceeding  £300,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  would  be  exempt  from  the  tax ;  incomes  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  derived  from  business  or  professional  pursuits 
would  be  taxed  at  the  lowest  rate  when  exceeding  £300  but  not 
exceeding  £1000,  and  to  the  like  extent  be  taxed  at  the  inter¬ 
mediate  rate  when  exceeding  £1000 ;  and  incomes  derived  from 
investments  when  the  total  amount  exceeds  £300  would  be 
taxed  at  the  highest  rate. 

And  now  as  to  what  the  rates  should  be.  The  convenient 
sixpence  naturally  suggests  itself  for  the  lowest,  and  there  is  a 
certain  symmetry  in  doubling  and  trebling  it  for  the  intermediate 
and  highest.  If  we  could  have  a  perfect  scheme  of  graduation 
we  should  no  doubt  commence  with  a  penny  rate  levied  on 
incomes  of  something  less  than  £300,  and  rise  to  a  much  higher 
rate  than  eighteenpence  on  abnormally  large  incomes.  But 
with  three  rates  only,  sixpence  would  scarcely  seem  excessive 
for  the  lowest,  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence  would  be  as  high 
as  we  could  hope  to  reach  under  existing  conditions.  On  the 
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principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice  absolutely  unearned  incomes 
should  certainly  contribute  considerably  more  than  7^  per  cent., 
but  wealth  is  still  a  sufficiently  dominant  power  in  politics  to 
prevent  very  sweeping  proposals  being  carried. 

And  there  is  one  practical  advantage  in  the  rate  increasing  by 
simple  arithmetical  progression.  It  permits  of  the  desired 
result  being  readily  obtained  by  means  of  the  process  of  abate¬ 
ment  from  assessable  income,  thereby  enabling  one  uniform  rate 
to  be  levied.  A  tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  £900  is  the 
same  thing  as  a  tax  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  in  the  pound 
on  one-third  of  £900 ;  and  a  tax  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on 
£1200  is  the  same  thing  as  a  tax  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  in 
the  pound  on  two-thirds  of  £1200.  We  have  onlj’’,  therefore,  to 
allow  an  abatement  of  one-third  or  two-thirds  from  the  income, 
according  to  the  rate  to  be  levied,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
varying  the  rate  at  all.  Incomes  exceeding  £300  but  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £1000,  to  the  extent  to  which  derived  from  professional  or 
business  pursuits  would  abate  two-thirds;  incomes  exceeding 
£1000  to  the  extent  mentioned  would  abate  one-third  ;  and  the 
tax  would  be  charged  on  the  balance  only.  These  would  be  the 
only  abatements  made ;  the  tax  would  be  levied  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  in  the  pound,  and  incomes  not 
exceeding  £300  would  be  exempt.  And  thus  we  arrive  at  what 
seems  to  be  a  fairly  simple  and  perfectly  practicable  scheme. 

Of  course,  the  existing  Income  Tax  falls  immeasurably  short 
even  of  this  comparatively  modest  ideal ;  but  the  alterations 
introduced  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  are  in  the  right  direction. 
The  minimum  income  entitled  to  exemption  has  been  slightly 
raised,  some  relief  has  been  given  to  the  smaller  incomes  above 
the  limit  of  exemption,  and  the  tax  on  the  large  incomes  has 
been  increased.  We  have,  in  fact,  four  stages:  incomes  not 
exceeding  £160  constituting  the  first ;  incomes  above  that  but 
not  exceeding  £400,  the  second ;  incomes  above  that  but  not 
exceeding  £500,  the  third ;  and  incomes  above  that  the  fourth. 
And  the  tax  is  levied  at  a  uniform  rate,  graduation  being  secured 
by  means  of  abatements,  £160  being  allowed  off  incomes  not 
exceeding  £400,  and  £100  ofl'  incomes  above  £400  and  not 
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exceeding  £500.  It  is  a  very  slight  advance,  indeed,  towards 
the  practical  recognition  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice ; 
and  no  attempt  even  has  yet  been  made  to  differentiate  between 
earned  and  unearned  incomes,  except  (any  exception,  however, 
is  significant)  in  one  subsidiary  respect  by  allowing  a  married 
woman’s  earnings  in  certain  cases  to  be  treated  as  her  separate 
income  for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  contrary  to  the  practice 
hitherto  prevailing.  But  the  principle  of  a  Graduated  Income 
Tax  has  been  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  legislature ;  and 
the  battle  is  so  far  won.  (Teat  le  'premier  pas  qai  coMe. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  expand  an  already  protracted  article 
by  any  detailed  suggestions  with  regard  to  taxes  on  corpus;  nor 
do  they  call  for  that  minute  treatment  which  the  proposed  tax 
on  income  required.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  annexing 
the  unearned  increment  from  land,  schemes  of  “  betterment,” 
“recoupment,”  and  the  taxation  of  ground  values  have  been 
formulated; by  abler  pens;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of 
these  schemes,  doubtless  in  modified  forms,  will  ere  long,  at  any 
rate  to  a  limited  extent,  be  placed  upon  the  statute-book.  The 
subjection  of  land  to  the  Probate  (or,  to  give  it  its  new  name, 
the  “  Estate  ”)  duty,  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been  exempt, 
will  prevent  some  of  the  imeamed  increment  from  permanently 
finding  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  Land 
nationalization  is  probably  ‘  more  distant,  and,  indeed,  will 
perhaps  never  be  accomplished  save  by  the  expedient  of 
authorizing  and  inducing  the  municipalities  and  parish  councils 
to  gradually  acquire  the  land  at  a  fair  price  (without  compensa¬ 
tion  for  compulsory  purchase),  paying  for  it  by  means  of  loans, 
and  obtaining  the  necessary  interest  by  taxes  levied  on  incomes 
derived  from  monopoly. 

And  with  regard  to  the  Death  Duties,  the  signal  feature  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt’s  Budget  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
principle  of  graduation  has  been  applied  to  these.  With  twelve 
stages,  commencing  at  £100  and  extending  to  £1,000,000,  and 
with  rates  varying  from  1  to  8  per  cent.,  we  can  say  it  is 
no  longer  a  theory  that  limitation  should  be  placed  upon  the 
power  of  bequest,  and  that  the  greater  the  unearned  wealth  a 
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man  acquires  the  greater  should  be  the  proportion  relinquished 
to  the  State,  but  that  it  is  a  fact  such  a  limitation  does  exist, 
and  such  a  relinquishment  has  to  be  made.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  new  Death  Duties  leave  nothing 
further  to  be  desired  on  this  head;  for  they  do  not  even 
approach  the  definable  limits  to  the  realization  of  the  principle 
of  equality  of  sacrifice.  The  taxation  of  a  millionaire’s  fortune 
to  the  extent  of  8  per  cent,  would,  even  were  his  beneficiaries 
numerous,  and  after  satisfying  the  further  claims  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties  at  rates  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  consanguinity,  not  affect  them  to  the  extent  of 
compelling  them  to  contribute  one  penny’s  worth  of  energy  to 
the  State,  but  would  probably  still  leave  them  free  to  lead 
absolutely  idle  lives  if  so  disposed.  But  comparatively,  if  not 
positively,  an  enormous  stride  has  been  made  by  this  “  re¬ 
volutionary  ”  Budget.  A  marvellous  distance  has  been  covered 
at  a  single  bound,  and  for  the  moment  we  may  well  pause  to  take 
breath,  and  may  almost  be  forgiven  if,  just  at  present,  we  rest 
content  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  direction, 
and  concentrate  our  efforts  in  the  immediate  future  on  making 
similar  progress  in  connection  with  the  tax  levied  on  income. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  point  out  in  a  word  what  would  be 
achieved  by  the  reform  in  taxation  which  has  been  advocated, 
combined  with  that  already  accomplished  in  the  Finance  Act 
passed  last  year.  The  raising  of  the  limit  of  exemption  from 
Income  Tax  would  be  a  legitimate  boon  to  the  lower  middle 
classes,  but  would  not  of  course  in  itself  assist  the  average 
working  man  and  the  poor,  who  have  the  greatest  claim  upon 
our  consideration.  But  great  benefit  would  nevertheless  accrue 
to  them  in  other  ways.  The  Income  Tax  would  probably  yield 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  j)resent  tax,  and  give  us  an 
additional  £12,000,000  per  annum  (the  alteration  made  by  the 
last  Act  is  estimated  to  produce  an  additional  £330,000  only). 
The  new  Death  Duties,  it  is  anticipated,  will  ultimately  yield 
nearly  £4,000,000  per  annum  more  than  the  old,  so  that,  without 
any  further  alteration  in  regard  to  them,  we  should  have  a 
total  additional  sum  of  about  £16,000,000  per  annum  available. 
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£4,000,000  of  this  would  suflSce  to  sweep  away  the  obnoxious 
Breakfast  Table  Duties  which  press  with  especial  severity  upon 
the  humble  toilers.  A  trifle  of  £200,000  would  provide  for 
payment  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thus 
enable  the  working  classes  to  choose  their  representatives 
instead  of  being  chosen  by  them — a  reform  of  far-reaching 
import.  We  should  still  have  a  balance  of  about  £12,000,000, 
which,  with  the  present  expenditure  of  over  £10,000,000  on 
poor-law  relief,  would  render  it  possible  to  establish  universal 
pensions  for  the  aged,  and  thus  remove  from  the  masses  the 
haunting  dread  of  an  old  age  passed  in  indigence  terminated  by 
a  pauper’s  grave.  Or,  if  a  more  modest  attempt  in  this  direction 
should  in  the  first  instance  be  made,  the  Inhabited  House  Duty 
could  be  repealed  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,500,000,  and  the  Duties 
on  Tobacco  be  materially  diminished  with  a  view  to  their 
ultimate  abolition. 

All  this  would  be  no  mean  achievement.  It  would  suffice  to 
immortalize  the  man  or  the  Government  with  whom  it  should 
be  identified.  And  the  means  are  simple,  practicable,  rational, 
and  equitable.  Though  the  ideal  of  equality  of  sacrifice  cannot 
be  reached,  yet  the  adoption  even  to  a  moderate  extent  of  the 
principle  of  graduation  which  it  suggests  would  confer  in¬ 
estimable  benefits  upon  those  who  produce  the  wealth  and  form 
the  backbone  of  this  great  nation,  but  who  have  hitherto  had 
so  little  part  or  lot  in  its  greatness.  A  policy  of  finance  has 
been  derided,  and  statesmen  are  accustomed  to  look  for  glory  in 
more  ambitious  fields.  Yet  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  is  amongst  the 
first  requisites  of  good  government. 


J.  G.  Godard. 


THE  AMERICAN  SITUATION. 


Englishmen  would  do  well  to  watch  closely  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  United  States.  He  is  the  best  friend  of  the 
great  Republic  who  at  this  juncture  examines  with  care  the 
grave  defects  in  its  constitution,  the  serious  dangers  which 
menace  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  the  causes  which 
threaten  to  permanently  undermine  national  confidence  and 
commercial  stability.  At  the  present  moment  the  cloud  of 
depression  which  rests  upon  the  land ;  the  wave  of  passionate 
discontent  sweeping  over  the  surface  of  society ;  the  low  mumble 
of  angry  and  suppressed  masses  of  men ;  the  persistent  outbreaks 
of  lynching  lawlessness ;  the  corruption  so  often  seen  in  muni¬ 
cipal,  state,  and  national  politics ;  the  opposing  forces  of  pluto¬ 
cracy  and  organized  labour ;  the  ostracism  and  oppression  of  the 
negro,  and  the  distinct  development  of  classes ;  the  growth  of 
socialism,  anarchy,  and  communistic  principles, — all  combine  to 
make  this  a  most  critical  period  in  the  evolution  of  American 
institutions  and  the  hoped-for  development  of  higher  ideals 
amongst  the  American  people. 

Daily  the  competition  is  becoming  keener,  the  battle  for  life 
more  intense,  the  organization  of  mutually  antagonistic  forces 
more  compact  and  aggressive,  the  concentration  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  the  few  more  noticeable  and  complete.  Coxey  and 
Debs  may  be  said  in  this  struggle  to  have  for  a  moment  typified 
one  element,  as  Vanderbilt  or  Pullman  did  the  other.  The 
former  represented  masses  of  men,  strong  in  the  aggregate, 
however  poor  or  disreputable  they  may  have  been  as  individuals, 
while  the  latter  wielded  all  the  immense  power  of  money  and 
organized  influence.  Thus  increasing  poverty  on  the  one  hand 
faces  accumulating  capital  on  the  other,  and  both  seem  to  be 
organized  and  active  in  the  further  concentration  of  their 
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strength  for  the  coming  and  greater  conflict.  Pullman  has  won 
the  recent  fight,  Coxey  has  vanished,  and  Debs,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  is  in  gaol ;  but  none  the  less  the  defeat  of  the  American 
Railway  Union  seems  likely  to  result  ultimately  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  infinitely  more  powerful  organization,  embracing  the 
entire  labour  interests,  or  so-called  interests,  of  the  Republic. 
And  each  commercial  crisis  or  financial  disturbance  causes  more 
widespread  suffering,  and  is  more  profoundly  felt  than  the 
preceding  one.  The  troubles  of  1857,  or  those  which  swept  over 
the  country  in  the  early  seventies,  hardly  compare  with  the 
crash  of  last  year.  The  utter  collapse  of  credit  and  the  universal 
distrust  which  characterized  all  classes  and  conditions  was 
indeed  marvellous. 

The  existence  of  what  President  Cleveland  has  termed  “  this 
alarming  and  extraordinary  business  situation  ”  has  seemed  to 
emphasize  the  various  other  difficulties  which  were  already 
becoming  acute.  The  liquidation  of  entire  cities ;  the  failure  of 
hundreds  of  banks  and  great  business  houses  or  industrial 
concerns;  the  closing  of  factories,  shrinkage  in  stock  values, 
lowering  of  bank  deposits,  and  withdrawal  of  over  $80,000,000 
of  gold  from  the  country  in  twelve  months;  the  liquidation 
of  railways  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions,  the  steatly 
reduction  in  the  price  of  cereals,  and  the  consequent  decreased 
values  in  land  and  increased  difficulties  for  the  farmer  have 
combined  with  a  debased  currency  and  unwise  legislation  to 
bring  to  a  head  all  the  smouldering  discontent  in  the  Republic, 
and  to  force  to  the  front  all  manner  of  dangerous  doctrines. 
Preceding  this  financial  crisis  and  its  developments  of  Coxeyisin, 
Socialism,  unemployed  thousands,  strikes,  and  lockouts,  was  the 
rise  and  sudden  success  of  the  People’s  party.  It  swept  six  States 
in  1892,  upon  a  platform  from  which  the  following  is  just  now 
a  significant  extract : — 

“  We  meet  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  brought  to  the  verge  of  moral, 
political,  and  material  ruin.  Corruption  dominates  the  ballot-box,  the 
legislatures,  the  Congress,  and  touches  even  the  ermine  of  the  bench. 
The  people  are  demoralized.  The  newspapers  are  largely  subsidized 
or  muzzled,  public  opinion  silenced,  business  prostrated,  our  homes 
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covered  with  mortgages,  labour  impoverished,  and  the  land  concentra* 
ting  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist.” 

Such  views  undoubtedly  embodied  the  restlessness  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  people  then — a  feeling  infinitely  more  powerful 
and  clearly  defined  now. 

Through  this  Omaha  platform  the  Farmer’s  Alliance  declared 
its  interests  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  artisan  and  city 
labourer.  Wealth  belongs  to  him  who  creates  it,  and  every 
dollar  taken  from  the  handicraftsman  or  agriculturist  to  feed 
the  intellect,  the  mental  courage,  and  the  enterprise  which 
must  constitute  an  external  guide  to  the  labourer  in  his  work 
was  to  these  men  robbery  pure  and  simple.  Taught  to  believe 
that  corporations  without  mercy  and  millionaires  without  charity 
or  sympathy  control  the  Government  of  the  Republic ;  knowing 
the  Civil  Service  to  be  more  or  less  a  huge  machine  for  the 
corrupt  perpetuation  of  partisan  power;  feeling  that  trusts 
and  monopolies  were  being  fostered  by  a  tariff  more  prohibitive 
than  protective ;  and  that  the  rich  were  steadily  growing  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer,  the  masses  of  the  people  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  elected  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a  protest  against 
existing  social  conditions. 

But  strong  as  this  sentiment  was  two  years  ago  it  has  since 
been  enormously  increased.  Homestead  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
public  concerning  the  illegal  employment  of  mercenaries  for  the 
subjugation  of  mob  lawlessness,  but  neither  masters  nor  men 
have  learned  the  folly  and  worse  than  uselessness  of  strikes  or 
lockouts.  The  association  and  extreme  combination  of  capital, 
the  massing  of  monopolies,  the  piling  together  of  millions  of 
money,  still  continue  on  the  one  side  :  while  on  the  other  brute 
force  is  allowed  to  dictate  to  skill  and  experience  in  times  which 
are  as  hard  upon  the  capitalist  as  [upon  the  poor  man ;  and 
masses  of  men  are  given  license,  as  in  the  recent  mining  and 
railway  strikes,  to  interfere  with  and  seriously  injure  the  entire 
internal  commerce  of  a  great  nation. 

In  this  economic  situation  lies  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the 
present  and  future.  Monopoly,  whether  controlled  by  a  King  in 
the  days  of  Hampden,  or  manipulated  by  a  Carnegie  at  the 
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present  moment,  is  not  compatible  with  national  freedom,  nor  is 
license  to  march  upon  Washington  in  the  name  of  Coxey  or  to 
still  the  wheels  of  commerce  from  California  to  Chicago  in  the 
name  of  Debs  any  vindication  of  popular  liberty.  While  it  is 
unjust  for  six  railway  companies  to  own  or  control  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  fields  of  Pensylvania,  or  for  six  men  to  manipulate  the 
production  of  American  petroleum,  it  is  equally  unfair  for  the 
mining  interests  of  the  far  west  to  try  and  force  a  debased 
silver  currency  down  the  throats  of  the  entire  people,  or  for  the 
striking  masses  in  any  given  contest  to  maltreat,  and  possibly 
kill,  honest  and  deserving  men  who  fail  to  see  eye  to  eye  with 
them  in  the  matter  of  unionism.  But  these  things  exist;  and,  as 
the  evil  in  each  case  has  grown  in  the  past,  so  it  will  continue  to 
grow  in  the  future,  unless  severely  checked.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  are  said  to  be  119  millionaires  in  New  York  city, 
controlling  over  $97,000,000  of  -annual  income,  there  are  opposed 
to  them  tramping  multitudes  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  and 
socialistic  influences  which  must  be  soon  taken  into  careful 
consideration.  Much  fun  has  been  made  of  Coxey  and  his 
armies,  but  unless  wise  legislation  and  a  more  judicious  public 
opinion  intervene,  they  may  prove  merely  the  precursors  of  an 
attack  upon  wealth  and  culture  beside  which  the  great  encamp¬ 
ments  of  Italy  laying  tribute  upon  its  cities  in  olden  days  would 
seem  but  mild  eruptions  of  barbarism. 

A  reign  of  terror  can  be  easily  produced  in  these  times  of 
science,  of  complex  commercial  and  financial  interests,  of  highly 
organized  and  susceptible  social  conditions.  Dynamite  and 
other  destructive  agencies  can  make  short  work  of  palace, 
factory,  railway,  bridge,  or  tunnel,  if  once  the  floodgates  of 
lawlessness  are  opened  or  popular  respect  for  the  stability  and 
righteousness  of  law  undermined.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  peril. 
Masses  of  immigrants — the  raw  material  out  of  which  citizens 
are  made — fall  into  the  hands  of  false  teachers,  or  perhaps 
instruct  others  in  communistic  views  already  held  by  themselves. 
Organization  follows,  and  the  voting  power,  so  soon  obtained, 
prevents  self-seeking  politicians  and  leaders  from  venturing  to 
offer  a  corrective.  For  want  of  statesmen  who  are  not  afraid 
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to  call  their  souls  their  own,  many  native  Americans  imbibe 
similar  dangerous  principles,  and  a  Governor  Altgeld,  of  Illinois, 
illustrates  the  weakness  of  authority  by  pardoning  anarchists 
such  as  Neebe,  Fielden,  or  Schwab 

In  another  direction  the  growth  of  a  lawless  spirit  is  being 
sadly  and  conspicuously  shown.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  since  the 
French  Revolution,  no  ci^^lized  community  h^  witnessed  such 
an  ebullition  of  popular  depravity  as  the  lynch-law  episodes  of 
the  last  few  years  reveal.  That  the  public  of  the  United  States 
does  not  appreciate  the  danger  in  this  development  of  lawless¬ 
ness  is  obvious,  and  is  due  largely  to  the  weakness  or  corrupti¬ 
bility  of  elected  officials,  the  ignorance  or  timidity  of  juries,  and 
the  absence  of  a  fearless  local  press.  North  and  south,  east  and 
west,  men  are  hung,  shot,  and  sometimes  burned  to  death  by 
armed  mobs,  and  in  defiance  of  judges,  courts,  police,  militia,  and 
even  troops.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  elaborate  figures 
given  recently  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  substantially  correct, 
and  that  since  1886  the  total  number  of  lynchings  have  been 
1662,  of  which  262  have  been  in  northern  or  western  States 
and  the  rest  in  the  south.  According  to  colour  or  race  the 
figures  were  982  negroes  and  640  whites.  Racial  hatred  may  be 
credited  with  many  of  these  lynchings  in  the  southern  States, 
but  there  is  no  such  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  more  than  two 
hundred  cases  which  have  occurred  in  the  north  and  west, 
many  of  them  in  centres  such  as  Decatur,  Dlinois;  Corunna, 
Michigan  ;  Ottumwa,  Iowa ;  or  Denver,  Colorado. 

Some  of  the  cases  are  so  harrowing,  and  the  details  so  dreadful, 
as  to  seem  absolutely  incomprehensible  in  a  civilized  com¬ 
munity.  Lynching  is  anarchy  pure  and  simple,  and  when  we 
think  of  a  woman  mingling  with  a  mob  of  howling  “  citizens  ” 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  applying  her  torch  to  the  bound 
body  of  a  tortured  negro,  we  seem  to  see  again  the  females 
knitting  at  the  Paris  guillotine  or  squaws  dancing  around  the 
stake  of  some  white  victim  in  the  early  days  of  Indian  warfare. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  this  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  Kansas  mob  would  hang  a  negro  for  theft ;  that  ten  thousand 
people  of  Texas  would  torture  one  with  red-hot  irons,  and  then 
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bum  him  to  death ;  that  a  Kentucky  mob  would  hang  a  man  ; 

charged  with  assault,  and,  on  finding  afterwards  that  he  was  1 

innocent,  express  through  their  spokesman — not  regret  at  the  1 

murder  committed — ^but  satisfaction  that  he  had  not  been  burned 

at  the  stake  as  was  first  intended ;  that  a  Tennessee  mob  could,  i 

unopposed,  take  a  negro  from  jail  and  hang  him  in  the  heart  of 

the  city  of  Nashville ;  that  five  thousand  citizens  of  Memphis,  j 

in  the  same  State,  could  look  on  and  see  another  victim  almost 

tom  to  pieces  and  then  burned ;  that  in  Roanoke,  Virginia,  a 

city  of  sixteen  thousand  people,  the  mob  could  take  possession  ' 

of  the  city,  compel  the  mayor  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  then  lynch 

a  negro  who  had  beaten  a  woman  somewhat  severely  over  a 

trade  dispute  ;  or  that,  near  New  Orleans,  a  small  crowd  of  men 

could  be  allowed  to  hang  three  negroes  one  after  the  other 

liecause  they  refused  to  betray  their  brother’s  hiding-place. 

That  some  of  the  victims  deserved  death,  or  worse  than  death, 
does  not  afford  any  excuse  for  not  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
law.  It  may  be  depended  up>on  for  severity  where  a  negro  is 
concerned.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  a  white  man 
charged  with  crime,  if  he  have  influence  or  money,  stands  a 
good  chance  of  acquittal  or  of  in  some  w'ay  cheating  the  law,  and 
that  this  belief,  now  becoming  a  popular  one,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  increase  of  lynch-law  in  the  northern  States.  But 
none  the  less  it  is  an  uprising  against  the  institutions,  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  American  nation ;  a  return  to  the  barbarism 
of  the  Afghan  or  an  imitation  of  the  uncontrolled  ferocity  of  the 
superstitious  Hindoo.  Where,  as  in  the  south,  the  blame  may 
be  laid  upon  the  fact  of  seven  million  negroes  standing  face  to 
face  with  fifteen  million  whites,  the  only  cure  is  by  “  the  superior 
race  ”  showing  its  superiority  in  manners,  and  in  its  treatment  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  surrounded,  or  with  whom  it  is  mixed  up. 

Gentleness,  courtesy,  and  honour  in  dealing  with  the  negro  will 
do  more  in  a  little  'while  to  solve  the  race  question  than  all 
the  pulpit  precepts  without  practice,  or  education  without 
opportunities  to  use  it,  which  have  been  applied  in  thirty  years 
of  history. 

Meantime,  in  the  northern  States,  where  an  example  should 
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be  set,  nothing  but  prejudice  and  injustice  seems  to  prevail. 
Negroes  are  shunned  as  if  they  were  unclean  animals;  educated 
coloured  men  and  women,  far  more  intelligent  than  those  who 
injure  them,  are  insulted  with  impunity ;  and  the  maxim  of  the 
constitution,  that  “  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,”  is  openly 
violated.  In  many  places  negroes  are  not  allowed  upon  street 
cars,  are  not  permitted  to  dine  in  restaurants,  cannot  stay  in  the 
leading  hotels,  their  children  are  debarred  from  the  public  schools, 
and  the  parents  given  a  cold  shoulder  even  in  the  churches.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that,  with  the  boycott  for  the  intelligent  and  moral, 
the  rope  for  the  accused,  and  the  stake  for  the  very  depraved,  a 
wailing  cry  should  have  gone  forth  two  years  ago ;  a  day  of 
humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer  have  been  appointed ;  and  the 
American  people  have  been  asked  by  a  prostrate  race — 

“  to  see  that  the  only  security  for  the  continuance  of  Republican 
institutions  is  found  in  the  observance  of  the  law  by  all,  however 
powerful,  and  by  the  extension  of  its  protection  to  all,  however 
weak  ”  ? 

Such  a  policy  has  been  carried  out  in  Canada,  where  the  negro 
is  a  respectable,  inoffensive,  and  useful  citizen.  Failure  to  in  some 
way  attain  the  same  end  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  its 
gravest  national  dangers,  ranking  with  the  troubles  arising  from 
lawless  labour  or  despotic  capital. 

But  if  there  is  peril  in  the  picture  of  the  future  from  lawless¬ 
ness — industrial,  racial,  or  social — there  is  almost  equal  danger 
from  the  lack  of  legal  protection  to  the  marriage  bond.  It  is  as 
well  to  speak  plainly  in  these  days  of  female  enfranchisement 
and  fads,  of  extreme  liberty  to  women  in  action  and  in  advocacy. 
The  adoption  of  a  strict,  even  harsh,  marriage  code  will  soon  be 
the  sole  bulwark  of  modem  American  society  against  an  emption 
of  immorality  only  comparable  with  the  condition  of  Rome  under 
Caligula  or  the  court  of  London  under  Charles  II.  During 
the  twenty  years  preceding  1886,  there  were  328,716  decrees  of 
divorce  granted  in  the  Republic,  and  since  then  the  mills  of  the 
gods  or  of  justice  have  been  grinding  out  more  and  more  every 
year.  Though  this  is  not  recognized  as  a  legitimate  cause  by  the 
courts,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  half  of  the 
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applications  for  divorce  made  and  granted  are  based  primarily 
upon  the  desire  to  marry  somebody  else.  The  result  of  this  fact 
upon  national  morals  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  the  comic  papers, 
always  quick  to  grasp  public  sentiment,  are  over-fond  of  jokes 
regarding  marriage,  divorce,  and  even  the  re-marriage  of  the 
original  couple. 

Any  analysis  of  the  laws  in  the  different  States  reveals  not 
only  the  dangerous  lack  of  harmonious  legislation  on  this  vital 
matter,  but  the  legislative  encouragement  given  to  actual  loose¬ 
ness  in  the  maintenance  of  the  marriage  tie.  In  Missouri, 
absence  for  a  year  without  reasonable  cause  is  sufficient  ground 
for  divorce.  Twenty-eight  States  and  territories  specify  deser¬ 
tion  as  a  cause ;  while  “wilful  neglect”  is  considered  sufficient 
reason  in  California,  the  Dakotas,  and  Idaho.  Failure  of  the 
husband  to  provide  for  his  family  for  one  year — in  other  words, 
laziness — is  enough  in  Nevada  and  Wyoming  ;  and  inability  to 
support  a  wife,  in  Washington,  is  considered  sufficient  cause. 
Cruelty  in  nearly  all  the  States  is  a  legal  ground,  and,  of  course, 
unfaithfulness.  Whatever  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of 
these  various  regvdations  may  be,  the  result  is  self-evident  and 
visible  to  any  observer  in  the  courts  of  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
the  cities  of  the  west  and  south.  The  inevitable  conclusion 
must  in  time  be  reached,  that,  if  there  is  no  sacredness  in  the 
marriage  bond,  and  it  can  be'  practically  dissolved  at  pleasure, 

'  there  is  also  no  legal  or  moral  necessity  to  enter  into  the  marriage 
relationship  at  all.  Free  love  and  free  divorce  are  dangerously 
similar  in  results. 

Intimately  allied  with  moral  corruption  is  that  which  so 
frequently  dominates  the  ballot-box,  controls  the  legislature, 
purchases  power,  or  buys  positions.  Unfortunately  for  the 
reputation  of  American  public  life,  this  demoralization  seems  to 
begin  at  the  very  base  and  to  extend  upwards.  The  recent 
revelations  in  New  York  indicate  the  truth  of  Mr.  A.  D.  White’s 
statement  of  three  years  ago,  that  “the  city  governments  of 
the  United  States  are  the  worst  in  Christendom — the  most 
expensive,  the  most  inefficient,  the  most  corrupt.”  Baltimore 
and  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  go  a  long  way  to 
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prove  the  assertion  of  the  late  United  States  Minister  to  Berlin. 

In  New  York  the  trouble  takes  the  form  of  corruption  amongst 
the  men  who  are  supposed  to  guard  the  public  safety  and 
morals,  and  who  first  purchase  their  appointment  as  policemen, 
and  then  prostitute  the  position  for  further  gain.'  In  Chicago 
it  appears  in  an  indifference  to  lawlessness  amongst  those  hold¬ 
ing  high  places — a  pandering  to  the  votes  of  the  element  which 
finds  its  chief  pleasure  in  general  destruction  and  anarchy. 
Elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  the  centres  mentioned,  it  assumes 
the  form  of  purchased  aldermen,  bribed  officials,  and  corrupt 
elections. 

Thus  poisoned  at  the  fountain-head  it  is  little  wonder  that, 
aided  by  the  spoils  system,  the  elective  judiciary,  the  constant 
electoral  turmoil — civic.  State,  and  national, — and  the  demora¬ 
lizing  influence  of  almost  unlimited  pensions,  this  corruption 
should  have  crept  upwards  until  the  Senate  itself  is  accused  of 
manipulating  a  tariffT  on  behalf  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  pecuniary  welfaure  of  a  party,  and  the 
private  interests  of  individual  members.  Politics  have,  as  a 
consequence,  become  a  huge  game  of  grab,  a  contest  over  spoils 
which  are  to  go  to  the  victor,  a  battle  of  personalities  rather 
than  of  principles,  of  abuse  instead  of  argument  Federal 
officials  fight  for  the  renomination  or  election  of  the  President 
as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  the  result,  and  contribute  vast 
sums — in  the  aggregate — towards  campaign  expenses.  Servile 
work  is  done  so  as  to  retain  their  positions,  whilst  equally 
degrading  service  is  rendered  by  outsiders  on  promise  of  a 
place.  Situations  paying,  perhaps,  a  total  of  a  hundred  millions 
a  yeej*  are  thus  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  electorate  as  am 
incentive  to  exertion,  and  become  naturally  the  prolific  parent 
of  fraud  and  corruption.  The  result  is,  that  the  men  of 
cultivated  intellect  and  high  morality  au:e  driven  out  of 
nationad  politics,  amd  we  see  in  some  meaisure  what  Senator 
Pendleton  once  teimed  “  a  vision  of  wrong,  injustice,  brutality, 

'  The  result  of  the  recent  elections  in  New  York  is  a  promise  of  better  things  in 
future,  and  shows  that  the  conscience  of  the  community  when  aroused  can  be 
effective. — £i>. 
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wastefulness,  recklessness,  peculation,  degradation  of  persons 
and  of  parties.” 

The  worst  element  in  any  democracy  is  thus  brought  to  the 
surface  and  placed  in  power.  Pension  beneficiaries  in  every 
northern  hamlet  appeal  to  easily  aroused  passions  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  individual  interests,  and  by  blatant 
demagogism  hope  to  conceal,  in  many  cases,  the  frauds  by 
which  military  pensions  were  originally  obtained  from  a  too 
indulgent  Government.  Votes  are  almost  openly  purchased  in 
many  centres,  and  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  labour  is 
continuously  sacrificed  to  push  the  fortunes  of  unscrupulous 
individuals  who  pose  as  leaders  in  movements  which  they  are 
only  fitted  to  destroy  by  unwise  action  or  through  their 
irrisistible  itch  for  notoriety.  Party  contests  have  become  the 
battle-ground  of  the  Quays  and  the  Dudleys,  the  Crokers  and 
the  Kellys.  Intimidation  in  the  south  and  registration  frauds  in 
the  north  also  help  to  develop*  a  carnival  of  corruption  which 
threatens  the  very  life  of  the  Republic,  unless  the  spirit  of  the 
people  awakens  and  the  public  conscience  is  aroused  to  decisive 
action. 

To  a  great  extent  the  press  is  responsible  for  the  present 
dormant  sentiment.  Its  power  is  unlimited,  and  seems  too  often 
to  be  exercised  on  the  side  of  wrong  and  against  all  that  is 
noble  or  elevating.  Vile  insinuations  affecting  private  or  public 
character,  reckless  sensationalism,  slanderous  statements,  in¬ 
decent  descriptions  fill  many  columns  of  the  average  paper. 
A  number  of  years  ago,  James  Fenimore  Cooper  remarked 
that — 

“  the  press  of  this  country  tyrannizes  over  the  public,  the  men  of 
letters,  the  arts,  the  stage,  and  even  private  life.  U  nder  the  semblance 
of  maintaining  liberty  it  is  gradually  establishing  a  despotism  as  ruthless 
and  grasping  as  that  of  any  Christian  State  known.” 

Who  will  deny  the  truth  of  this  description  ?  Instead  of  aiming 
at  high  ideals  the  newspaper  of  to-day  grasps  at  money.  For 
this  everything  is  sacrificed,  and  with  honourable  exceptions, 
which  every  one  can  recognize,  daily  journalism  in  the  United 
States  is  now  a  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar  without  regard 
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to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  individuals,  the  improvement  of 
national  morals,  or  the  development  of  the  higher  national  life. 

But  if  democracy  has  become  a  disease  in  many  of  the 
relations  of  American  national  life,  it  threatens  in  some  of  its 
higher  forms  to  pass  into  a  despotism.  Under  the  present 
system  of  election,  every  four  years,  the  President  is  a  monarch 
with  powers  far  greater  than  any  English  ruler  has  had  since 
the  days  of  William  of  Orange.  Complete  control  of  his 
Cabinet,  the  members  of  which  are  in  reality  little  more  than 
private  secretaries ;  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  power 
at  a  crisis  to  rule  by  martial  law,  and  to  even  defy  the  claim  of 
a  State  governor  to  dispense^  with  Federal  troops  until  asked 
for ;  power  over  the  appointment  of  thousands  of  officials,  only 
limited  by  the  rarely  exercised  veto  of  an  Upper  House, — ^give 
the  President  a  combined  authority  which  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias  could  not  afford  to  despise. 

Coming  down  a  step,  we  find  in  the  United  States  Senate  an 
anomaly  so  great  as  to  create  amazement  in  these  days  of 
popular  government  and  so-called  democracy.  Founded  origi¬ 
nally  upon  the  desire  to  protect  small  States  against  the  large 
ones,  and  defended  on  the  principle  that  “  rotten  boroughs  ”  in 
England  had  the  same  representation  as  populous  centres,  the 
State  of  New  York  is  still  represented  by  the  same  number  as 
that  of  Rhode  Island,  while  the  Senate  itself  has  become  a 
sort  of  close  cor(X)ration  of  millionaires  and  monopolists  beside 
which  the  British  House  of  Lords  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of 
personal  power  or  individual  wealth.  Besides,  the  British 
hereditary  peer  does  not  charge  the  country  anything  for  his 
services,  while  the  American  Senator  costs  the  Republic  at  least 
$12,000  a  year  for  himself  and  his  retinue  of  employees.  And 
to  obtain  admission  to  this  choice  preserve  involves  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  so  great  that  only  very  wealthy  men  can  now  afford 
to  enter  the  lists.  It  is  largely  a  case  of  bullion  against  brains, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  require  ability  to  make  money.  But 
that  particular  faculty  is  by  no  means  an  evidence  of  legislative 
powers.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  recent  picture  of  a  nation’s  fin  an- 
cial,  commercial,  and  general  interests  awaiting  for  months  the 
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final  action  of  the  Senate  upon  a  tarifi'  measure  which,  for  good 
or  bad,  vitally  affected  every  branch  of  business,  industry,  and 
commerce. 

These  two  points  of  contact  between  rulers  and  ruled  are  by 
no  means  of  small  import.  Unless  some  change  is  made  in  the 
powers  wielded  by  the  President,  the  revolutionary  troubles 
which  may  at  any  time  arise  will  end  in  the  establishment  of  a 
dictator  at  Washington.  Unless  the  States  are  given  a  fairer 
representation  in  the  Senate,  or  that  body  transformed  into  a 
chamber  more  in  touch  with  the  people,  a  degree  of  encourage¬ 
ment  will  be  given  to  the  growth  of  communistic  ideas  and  to 
the  appeals  of  demagogues  which  cannot  but  affect  the  welfare 
of  the  nation. 

Theoretical  proposals  for  reforms  by  which  to  remedy  past 
injustice  or  to  face  future  difficulties  are  not  of  much  avail. 
The  great  principle  to  go  upon  in  national  life  is  that  involved 
in  the  phrase — as  some  one  has  put  it — “  You’re  as  good  as  I  am,” 
not  “  I’m  as  good  as  you  are.”  Government  by  gabble  is  not  a 
satisfactory  means  of  settling  questions  which  reach  down  into 
the  hearts  and  every-day  lives  of  the  people.  But  still  a  few 
suggestions  may  be  thrown  out  with  diffidence : — 

I.  A  strengthening  of  the  Federal  power  over  the  States  in 
all  matters  affecting  strikes,  popular  lawlessness,  or  the  right  to 
vote. 

II.  The  election  of  the  President  for  six  years  without  the 
privilege  of  re-election. 

III.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  and  to  be  publicly  responsible  for  the  legislation  which 
may  be  introduced  by  the  party  to  which  they  belong. 

IV.  A  Senator  to  be  allowed  for  each  half  million  of  people, 
and  to  be  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  in  divisions  to  be  made 
without  reference  to  State  lines. 

;  V.  The  Civil  Service  appointments,  including  post-masters, 

etc.,  to  be  made  for  life  or  during  good  service,  which  in  England 
and  Canada  are  found  to  usually  mean  the  same  thing. 

VI.  The  judiciary,  high  or  low,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Federal 
,  and  State  authorities,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for  life. 
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VII.  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  divorce  law. 

VIII.  Government  control  of  railway  rates. 

IX.  Limitation  of  the  powers  of  organizations  of  capital  and 
labour. 

These  are  no  doubt  very  radical  proposals,  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  becoming  sufficiently  grave  to  at  least  permit  of  an 
on-looker  making  suggestions.  A  change  in  the  banking  system 
is  also  looming  upon  the  horizon,  and  many  leading  American 
bankers  have  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  the  excellences  of 
the  Canadian  plan — its  adaptibility  to  changes  in  commerce  or 
fluctuations  in  value,  and  the  way  in  which  the  circulation  of 
money  rises  and  falls  in  accordance  with  public  needs.  Private 
character  requires  more  efficient  protection  than  it  now  heis 
against  newspaper  attack,  and  the  pension  system  needs  stringent 
reform. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  and  absolute  need  of  the  day  is 
increased  public  respect  for  the  law,  and  those  who  represent 
the  law.  First  and  foremost  the  elective  judiciary  system  must 
be  destroyed  root  and  branch,  and  all  officials  having  charge  of 
national  institutions  or  connected  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
law— judges,  jailers,  sheriffs,  etc. — must  receive  appointment 
from  and  be  responsible  to  the  Government  of  the  State.  Until 
this  is  done,  lawlessness  will  inevitably  increase,  and  the  mob, 
whenever  it  desires,  will  override  the  feeble  instruments  of 
justice,  who  owe  their  election  and  position  to  the  very  people 
against  whom  the  law  has  to  be  enforced.  Given  this  one 
reform,  beside  which  all  others  sink  into  comparative,  though 
not  positive,  insignificance,  combined  with  a  stronger  measure 
of  legal  opposition  to  intimidation  at  the  polls,  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  will  have  been  laid  for  a  better  and  brighter  era  of  American 
development 
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rpHE  “Tricks  of  Trade”  articles  would  be  very  incomplete 
without  some  attempt,  however  inadequate,  to  pillory  the 
so-called  jerry-builder,  and  to  expose  his  dark  amd  shameful 
ways.  The  subject  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  one  who 
occupies  a  house,  whether  as  owner  or  as  tenant ;  for  bogus 
building  is  no  mere  bogy,  but  a  real  terror,  disastrous  to  health, 
to  comfort,  to  peace  of  mind,  and  to  purse. 

I  will  begin  by  noting  what  is  constantly  going  on  in  the 
ordinary  builder’s  carpenters'  shop,  where  men  and  boys  are 
busy  working  up  various  kinds  of  wood  which  have  never 
been  seasoned.  No  matter  how  the  workman  may  fit  the  several 
pieces  of  wood  together,  they  will,  on  the  first  spell  of  fine 
weather,  fall  apart.  The  old  fashion  of  making,  say,  a  good  door 
frequently  required  that  the  mouldings  round  the  panels  should 
be  glued  into  position.  If  that  were  done  with  the  unseasoned 
wood  now  commonly  used,-the  panels  would  burst  away.  So 
the  men  are  taught  to  fix  their  mouldings  to  stiles  and  rails,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  wood  shrinking — plunly  showing  what 
is  expected  of  it.  Besides  this,  the  very  wood  itself,  such  as  is 
usually  termed  “  deal,”  is  of  the  lowest  quality,  bought  by  the 
standard  of  price  and  not  of  efficiency.  You  may  look  round 
most  of  the  caipenters’  shops,  and  never  see  a  piece  of  “  Peters¬ 
burg.”  At  one  time  an  architect’s  quantities  always  specified 
“  Petersburg,”  but  now  this  is  much  more  rare.  Walk  into  the 
rooms  of  any  ordinary  house,  and  notice  the  condition  of  the 
floor-boards.  There  are  many  places  where,  if  your  pencil  were 
to  fall,  it  would  be  lost  through  the  joints — so  far  apart  is  one 
floor-board  from  its  neighbour ;  although  these  were  originally 
cramped  up  close  to  one  another,  when  the  workman  left  them. 
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This  shows  the  inferior  and  unsuitable  quality  of  the  commoner 
wood  now  used. 

Then,  if  we  look  up  at  the  ceilings,  we  shall  find  them  full  of 
cracks,  largely  owing  to  common  wood  being  used  for  joists,  and 
to  not  suflBciently  tying  down  with  “  herring-boning,”  which  is 
rather  troublesome  work,  and  is  therefore  often  omitted.  You 
will  find  this  out  by  walking  across  a  floor.  It  will  all  seem 
loose  and  unsteady,  and  the  furniture  will  shake,  if  the  “  herring- 
boning”  has  not  been  done.  One  would  often  think  that  the 
joists  were  weak,  and  that  may  be  so  in  some  degree ;  but  if 
the  work  had  been  well  done,  the  weakness  of  the  joists  would 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  compensated. 

As  an  instance  of  the  general  and  culpable  carelessness, 
amounting  to  fraud,  in  building-work  of  a  certain  class,  I  re¬ 
member  that  a  friend  was  having  some  alterations  done,  and  he 
spoke  to  one  of  the  workmen,  and  asked  him  to  pick  up  a 
quantity  of  nails  lying  on  the  floor,  or  he  was  afraid  they  would 
be  lost.  The  man  answered  that  he  did  not  think  so ;  he  would 
be  sure  to  find  them  all  in  the  bill.  Another  anecdote  will 
illustrate  the  common  use  of  green  or  unseasoned  wood,  already 
referred  to.  I  was  on  one  occasion  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
the  country,  and  he  was  looking  over  his  builder’s  bill.  He 
remarked  that  he  saw  that  he  was  charged  for  so  many 
himdred  feet  of  white  wood,  and  so  many  hundred  feet  of  yellow, 
and  nothing  at  all  for  blue !  This  he  could  not  imderstand, 
as  he  was  sure  there  was  more  blue  than  any  other  colour.  I 
then  found  that  he  was  referring  to  the  sap  in  the  wood,  which 
to  his  eye  looked  blue,  but  which  the  timber  trade  technically 
calls  green.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  wood  was  as  wet  and 
unseasoned  as  if  just  cut  down.  I  advised  him  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  pay,  but  to  wait  for  warmer  weather,  when  he  would 
find  his  blue  colour  all  gone,  and  fewer  superficial  feet  than 
charged  in  the  bill,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
shrinkage. 

A  constant  and  important  source  of  trouble  in  building  is  the 
rising  of  damp  on  walls,  due  to  neglect  and  scamped  work. 
Host  of  this  damp  comes  from  the  collection  of  water  round  the 
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bottom  of  walls,  called  the  footings.  The  footings  should 
always  have  land-pipes  laid  outside,  not  connected  at  either  end 
by  cement  or  other  material,  but  leaving  openings  for  draining 
land  water  into  them,  and  finishing  by  draining  directly  into 
the  main  house-drain.  There  would  then  be  no  water  to  rise  as 
damp.  The  usual  damp-course  in  the  walls  is  not  so  necessary, 
although  it  is,  of  course,  an  additional  protection.  Another 
sign  of  jerry-building  is  when,  if  bricks  are  wetted  on  one  side, 
the  damp  is  immediately  perceptible  on  the  other.  In  building 
a  wall  everything  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  sand  used  for 
mortar.  I  have  even  seen  something  very  like  mould  used ; 
and,  so  long  as  the  colour  of  the  moi*tar  is  bright,  the  builder 
will  point  to  it  as  made  from  good  sand.  The  colour  of  mortar 
has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  ;  good  mortar  has 
a  very  gritty  feeling,  and  the  material  used  for  it  is  spoken  of 
technically  as  “  sharp  ”  sand.  If  this  sharp  sand  is  used  in  the 
mortar,  no  ordinary  rain  will  penetrate  it.  It  is  nothing 
unusual  to  see  a  recently  built  house  with  the  joints  of  the 
brickwork  falling  out.  That  is  on  account  of  the  bad  sand  in 
the  mortar ;  for,  when  a  brick  is  laid  on  the  mortar,  it  should  be 
what  is  termed  “  struck -jointed.”  The  weight  of  three  feet  of 
brickwork  will  squeeze  out  bad  loamy  sand,  like  butter, 
leaving  the  bricks  out  of  position,  as  the  outer  edge  will  become 
lower  than  the  centre,  and  there  will  be  nothing  but  the  natural 
bonding  of  the  bricks  to  maintain  the  wall.  Then,  when  a  rainy 
or  frosty  season  comes,  more  of  the  joints  are  fetched  out,  and 
the  wall  commences  to  bulge  or  crack,  and  to  get  out  of  the 
perpendicular. 

Again,  the  flues  of  chimneys  are  frequently  left  raw  from  the 
bricklayer’s  trowel,  with  never  a  bit  of  mortar  plastered  on  the 
inside.  “  Pargin”  is  the  name  of  proper  chimney-mortar,  and  it 
is  made  expressly  for  this  work.  It  is  therefore  nothing  unusual 
to  hear  that  a  place  has  been  burned  down  through  the  flue 
catching  fire,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  ordinary  care 
had  been  taken  to  use  the  quite  inexpensive  “  pargin.” 

Looking  at  the  outside  of  windows,  one  may  often  find  long 
lengths  of  moi-tar  tumbling  out  of  the  sides  of  the  sash  frames. 
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Now,  if  the  builder  had  taken  the  trouble  to  see  that  the  mortar 
had  been  floated  in  first  with  a  screeding,  it  would  have  lasted 
as  long  as  the  body  of  the  house  would  stand ;  in  fa<;t,  it  should 
be  as  easy  to  pull  out  a  brick  as  to  pull  down  a  piece  of  mortar. 

It  is  quite  usual,  of  course,  for  a  builder  to  take  a  stranger 
round  a  house  and  to  point  out  how  beautifully  it  is  built, 
because  it  has  electric  bells,  fancy  door-knobs  and  hot  and 
cold  water  supply.  These,  however,  may  turn  out  the  reverse 
of  blessings.  Nothing  gets  out  of  order  so  promptly  as  cheap 
electric  fittings.  Fancy  door-fumiture  of  a  cheap  character  has 
a  remarkable  faulty  for  breaking  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  looked 
at,  much  more  when  it  is  used ;  while  the  hot- water  apparatus 
will  often  furnish  the  alternatives  of  too  much  or  too  little  heat, 
and.  possibly,  a  boiler  explosion.  These  troubles  are  due  to 
the  faulty  construction  of  the  hot-water  pipes,  by  a  man  who  is 
neither  a  smith,  a  gas-fitter,  nor  a  plumber,  but  just  the  “  handy 
man  ”  who  is  always  to  be  found  in  every  builder’s  yard,  and 
whose  “little  knowledge”  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  those  who 
depend  upon  his  work.*  Conscientious  building  would  prevent 
all  this,  and  an  honest  builder,  who  took  a  pride  in  his  work, 
would  only  use  good  materials  and  employ  competent  workmen. 

We  have  taken  note  of  scamped  flues,  of  inferior  mortar, 
and  of  unseasoned  wood,  and  now  a  point  connected  with  the 
“  bonding  ”  of  brickwork  deserves  our  attention.  In  an  ordinary’ 
red-brick-fronted  house  a  good  Suflblk  brick  is  frequently  used 
for  exterior  purposes,  and  a  commoner  Kentish  brick  is  applied 
inside,  although  there  is  a  difference  of  something  like  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  between  the  two  bricks.  Consequently 
there  can  be  no  true  bond  between  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
wall,  and  the  construction  is  really  a  4]^-inch  w'all  outside,  made 
up  of  stretchers  and  headers  (w’hich  headers  are  only  brickbats), 
w'hile  the  interior,  consisting  of  cheaper  bricks,  is  simply  built 
up  against  it  as  a  bolster,  the  whole  forming  a  complete 
deception  in  respect  of  stoutness  and  strength. 

*  "  HiL50Y  Man. — Well  up  in  all  kinds  of  house  repairs,  carpentering,  paint¬ 
ing,  paper-hanging,  and  all  sanitary  work.  Twenty  years’  experience  in  jobbing 
work.*  (Advertisement  in  Builder  of  December  I,  1894.) 
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There  is  such  a  general  and  ancient  grievance  against  the 
plumber  that  it  is  a  popular  saying  that  one  can  scarcely 
venture  to  look  at  his  work  without  the  risk  of  catching  a  fever, 
a  proverb  whose  truth  the  writer  has  painfully  experienced  in 
his  own  person.  Take  the  ordinary  setting  of  a  closet-pan.  A 
curve  inside,  to  hold  water,  should  form  a  trap  for  noxious  gases 
coming  from  the  pipes  beyond,  but  these  are  often  fixed  so  much 
out  of  level  that  the  whole  principle  is  spoiled,  with  the  result 
that  our  houses  are  invaded  by  the  fever  germs  emanating  from 
the  main  sewers.  Again,  sinks  are  frequently  drained  direct  into 
sewers,  without  the  provision  of  any  intercepting  trap,  simply 
to  save  the  trifling  expense  of  trapping.  Of  course  they  should 
empty  over  a  drain,  from  which  the  sink  pipe  is  disconnected. 
Indeed,  ordinary  plumber’s  work  may  be  generally  summed  up 
in  the  remark  that  it  is  not  economical  to  buy  or  rent  a  cheap 
house ;  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  means  a  big  doctor’s  bill 
added  to  the  price  or  to  the  rent.  If  builders  would  employ 
qualified  plumbers,  and  give  them  good  materials  to  use,  the 
sick  list  of  our  towns  would  probably  be  very  largely  reduced. 

A  few  observations  may  now  be  made  upon  decorators’  work. 
One  of  the  first  things  which  the  occupier  of  a  new  house 
notices  is  that  the  varnish  on  the  grained  work  is  disappearing. 
The  reason  is  that  the  work  has  never  been  really  varnished  at 
all,  but  a  composition  has  been  made  of  a  little  varnish  with  a 
large  proportion  of  boiled  oil.  Varnish  costs  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  shillings  per  gallon.  Oil  about  two  shillings.  A  painter 
will  coolly  look  you  in  the  face  and  say,  “  This  is  varnish  ;  ”  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  fraud  to  use  such  stuff 
for  such  a  purpose.  Sometimes  a  pot  of  good  varnish  is  “  on 
show,”  while  inferior  varnish  is  really  being  used.  Painters’ 
work  should  be  done  with  lead  that  costs  about  twenty-three 
shillings  per  hundredweight,  but  a  much  cheaper  article  is 
generally  stored,  which  has  no  good  property.  Paint  is  used  to 
preserve  wood ;  but  cheap  mixtures  admit  water  and  damp  into 
the  wood  without  letting  it  out  again,  and  so  cause  damp, 
mildew,  and  rotting.  The  polisher,  too,  has  his  “  cheap  tricks :  ” 
instead  of  rubbing  his  work  and  bringing  up  a  face  that  Nvill  last 
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for  years,  the  sham  polisher  comes  with  a  brush  and  a  bottle  of 
naphtha  varnish,  and  spoils  all  he  touches.  In  fact,  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  is  over  all  the  work  of  the  jerry-builder;  look  which 
way  you  will,  sham  and  fraud  stare  you  in  the  face,  if  you  have 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  what  constitutes  honest  work. 

Full  details  of  the  construction  of  a  house  should  be  required 
by  law  to  be  drawn  out  by  a  practical  architect,  and  to  be  passed 
by  the  local  authority  before  consent  to  build  should  be  given. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  so  now,  but  the  local  authority’s  super¬ 
vision  is,  too  often,  only  another  sham.  All  that  a  District 
Sur\’eyor  does  with  a  plan  is  to  see  that  each  room  contains  its 
proper  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air,  that  the  drains  are  put  in 
in  accordance  with  the  special  views  of  the  local  authority,  and 
that  some  minor  regulations  are  complied  with.  Plans  are  some¬ 
times  passed  when  the  general  construction  is  so  unsafe  that  the 
wonder  is  that  the  building  stands.  I  often  have  occasion  to 
look  at  one  large  building  which,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  has 
not  a  single  tie  on  the  whole  front !  How  it  has  managed  to 
keep  in  its  place  is  simply  marvellous,  and  any  day  there  may  be 
a  catastrophe.  Now,  if  the  plan  and  all  the  details  of  a  building 
had  to  be  deposited  in  the  District  Surv’eyor’s  office,  and  if  he 
were  compelled  to  watch  its  erection  in  an  adequate  manner, 
we  should  soon  arrive  at  a  better  state  of  things,  provided  always 
that  the  District  Surveyor  be  not  “  squared.”  By  “  squared,”  I  do 
not  mean  a  vulgar  money  bribe ;  but  it  will  surprise  no  one  to 
learn  that  cases  have  occurred  of  speculative  builders  employing 
the  District  Surveyors  to  make  their  plans,  so  that  the  same 
authority  both  makes  the  plan  and  passes  it.  Of  course,  the 
builder,  having  paid  the  Surveyor  for  his  plans,  feels  that  the 
latter  will  not  trouble  him  much,  and  everjrthing  is  made 
pleasant  all  round,  except  for  the  unhappy  occupier.  Obviously, 
it  should  be  one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  the  appointment  of 
District  Surveyors  that  they  should  never  allow  themselves  to  be 
placed  in  this  equivocal  position. 

The  state  of  things  which  I  have  described  as  “  Bogas  Build¬ 
ing  ”  is  the  natural  result  of  allowing  men  to  build  houses  who 
have  had  no  technical  education  qualifying  for  such  work,  and 
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who  are  guided  by  no  object  or  principle  other  than  to  make 
something  to  sell  at  a  profit.  Any  man,  to-day,  may  put  up 
a  notice  that  he  is  a  builder,  although  he  may  never  have 
seen  a  brick  laid  or  a  drain  opened.  Yet  this  is  the  man 
whom  we  send  for  whenever  anything  in  the  house  goes  wrong, 
and  whose  advice  we  accept  as  that  of  an  oracle.  Indeed, 
he  often  practices  as  a  sanitary  engineer  without  any  credentials 
whatever,  and  in  this  guise  should  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  pests  of  society. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  elements  of  building  con¬ 
struction  and  sanitation  should  be  taught  at  all  our  schools. 
Children  cannot  have  a  more  important  (and,  I  would  add, 
interesting)  subject  for  study.  Indeed,  it  should  be  constantly 
and  consistently  drilled  into  them,  because  the  health  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of 
generations,  yet  unborn,  depend  upon  its  being  properly  under¬ 
stood.  Every  child  should  have  some  elementary  instruction  on 
these  matters ;  and  the  technical  and  higher  schools  should  give 
special  teaching,  in  order  that  each  citizen  should  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  and  should  no  longer  be 
the  ignorant  prey  of  the  building-shark.  I  would  urge  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  “  Builder’s  Institute,”  to  hold  examinations,  and  to 
grant  certificates  of  competency,  so  that  before  any  man  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  build  a  house,  he  should  be  compelled  to  show  his  “  B.I.” 
certificate  that  he  is  fitted  to  carry  out  the  work  on  scientific 
principles.  Further,  the  Institute  should  have  power  to  cancel  the 
certificate  of  a  convicted  jerry-builder.  If  our  large  builders 
were  to  make  a  move  in  tliis  direction  they  would  find  it  would 
mean  no  loss  of  business.  The  “  Bogus  Builder  ”  would  then  be 
squeezed  out  of  existence — a  consummation  which,  I  need  scarcely 
add,  would  mean  untold  blessings  to  the  community,  and  a  great 
step  in  the  direction  of  commercial  morality  in  a  trade  which 
might  be,  and  should  be,  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  con¬ 
scientious  of  all  handicrafts. 

A  Practical  Builder. 
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THE  “QUARTERLY  REVIEW”  AND  “THE  NEW 
CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM.” 

L — “The  New  Casuistry.” 

rpHE  Christian  Social  Union,  as  a  body,  has  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  tone  of  the  article  in  the  QuMtierly  Bevieiv 
upon  “  the  new  Christian  Socialism.”  There  are  members  of  that 
body  who  will  agree  with  most  of  it.  There  are  others  who 
will  think  that  some  of  the  criticisms  upon  certain  utterances 
of  a  section  of  its  members  are  not  wholly  uncalled  for ;  while 
those  who  have  least  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  of  the 
writer  will  recognize  in  his  article  a  candid  and  moderate,  if  not 
particularly  intelligent,  attempt  to  appreciate  a  movement  with 
which  he  has  little  sympathy.  I  have  no  intention  of  defending 
the  Union  as  a  body  against  the  reviewer’s  censures.  If  its- 
work  has  succeeded  in  arousing  interest  and  provoking  discussion 
in  the  circles  to  which  the  Quarterly  Revienv  appeals,  it  will  not 
have  lived  altogether  in  vain ;  the  individuals  who  are  criticized 
are  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  there  is  one 
particular  misimderstanding  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  remove,  because  it  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the 
class  of  minds  who  are  represented  by  the  Quarterly  Review. 
I  refer  to  the  attack  which  it  contains  upon  “  the  new  Christian 
casuistry.”  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  read 
the  article  I  give  the  passage  in  full. 

“  No  objection  can  be  taken  to  individuab  allying  themselves  in 
any  union  which  has  legitimate  objects  and  legitimate  methods. 
Christians  are  certainly  free  to  combine  in  furtherance  of  Christian 
living,  or  to  decide  together  on  a  particubr  attitude  towards  any 
complicated  question  which  appears  too  intricate  for  one  man  to  solve 
alone.  Our  objection  rather  lies  against  Mr.  Gore's  conception  of 
Christian  ethics.  To  us  the  supreme  dbtiuction  of  the  Gospel  seems 
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to  be  that  it  iilumiaatCii  and  strengthens  the  moral  perceptions  of 
individuals,  and  refrains  from  propounding  an  elaborate  casuistry  of 
conduct  which  shall  relieve  the  individual  from  the  dignifying,  if 
difficult,  task  of  forming  his  own  judgment  on  the  manifold  and 
complex  issues  of  life.  To  us  the  proposal  to  formulate  such  a  manual 
appears,  not  only  a  retrograde,  but  a  dangerous  step.  A  significant 
comment  on  it  is  afforded  by  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham : 

*  For  the  inspiration  of  conduct  we  require  to  consider  what  a  quickened 
sense  of  duty  prompts  us  to  aim  at,  rather  than  what  a  code  forbids.’ 
Mr.  Gore  especially  guards  himself  against  the  use  of  the  word 
casuistry  in  the  Jesuitical  sense  ;  but  he  cannot  protect  his  proposal 
from  evils  inherent  to  the  system.  The  provision  of  ready-made 
solutions  for  every  moral  problem  tends  to  discourage  the  independent 
exercise  of  the  individual  conscience.  The  habit  of  dependence  on 
external  direction  hurts  and  even  destroys  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  ;  but  it  is  personal  responsibility  which  constitutes  the 
sense  of  duty.  Casuistry  conflicts  with  duty,  because  it  dethrones 
that  arbiter  of  conduct  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  the  heart 
of  every  man,  and  sets  up  instead  an  artificial  and  external  authority 
of  the  Rabbis,  whether  Jewish,  or  Christian,  or  pagan.  .  .  . 

“  Whether  officially  approved  or  not,  if  the  new  casuistry  is  to  be 
practically  effective,  it  must  leave  behind  it  some  coercive  sanction. 
Wliat  that  sanction  will  be  it  is  not  hard  to  guess.  The  confessional 
may  be  put  on  one  side  as  hardly  available  in  England.  The  law  will 
not  very  speedily  add  to  its  task  of  keeping  the  peace  the  more 
formidable  labour  of  enforcing  the  Gospel.  There  remains  that  force 
of  organized  public  opinion  which  is  clearly  capable  of  almost  infinite 
application.  The  ‘new  Christian  casuistry’  threatens  society  with 
a  despotism  of  a  book,  not  now  the  Bible  or  Calvin’s  Institutes  but 
the  Christian  Socialist's  Manual  of  Applied  Christianity,  enforced 
not  by  the 'Ironsides,  nor  by  the  Kirk  Sessions,  but  by  the  silent 
severities  of  exclusive  dealing.” 

As  an  argtimentvm  ad  hominem  it  might  be  enough  to  ask 
our  reviewer  why  the  new  casuistry,  “  to  be  practically  effective, 
must  have  behind  it  some  coercive  sanction”?  We  might  ask 
him  whether  the  older,  non -casuistical,  unapplied  Christianity 
of  which  the  reviewer  approves  had  any  such  coercive  sanction  ; 
or  whether  he  would  admit  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  sanction, 
it  has  not  proved  “  practically  effective  ”  ?  Nor,  if  we  were  to 
admit  that  we  did  look  to  organized  public  opinion  as  a  powerful 
instrument  of  social  progress,  would  it  follow  that  that  opinion 
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should  express  itself  in  “the  silent  severities  of  exclusive 
dealing.” 

If  such  a  work  as  a  Christian  Socialist's  Authorized  Manual 
of  Applied  Christianity,  is  actually  in  preparation,  or  is  even 
contemplated,  in  the  sense  of  our  critic,  I  am  not  at  all  concerned 
to  defend  the  project.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  we  are 
expected  to  take  the  suggestion  seriously ;  but,  perhaps,  for  the 
benefit  of  matter-of-fact  readers,  who  might  be  disposed  to 
construe  as  a  libel  what  was  possibly  intended  as  a  joke,  it 
may  be  not  quite  superfluous  to  state  that  the  executive  of  the 
Union  has  no  knowledge  of  any  such  dark  designs  upon  the 
Englishman’s  vested  right  to  do  what  he  likes. 

So  much  for  the  practical  side  of  the  matter.  But  it  may 
not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
a  few  words  about  the  theoretical  side  of  this  rather  vulgar 
objection  to  casuistry.  Had  the  attack  come  from  another 
quarter,  one  would  have  found  it  easier  to  understand  the  writer’s 
curious  inability  to  appreciate  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  Christian  Church.  The  divine  right  of  private  judgment, 
the  divine  right  to  go  to  heaven  (or  to  hell)  in  one’s  own  way, 
the  enormity  of  the  priest  attempting  to  stand  between  a  man 
and  his  conscience,  the  idea  of  religion  os  a  little  private 
transaction  of  a  strictly  confidential  character  between  a  man 
and  “his  God,”  the  spiritual  perils  of  “good  works,” — we 
are  familiar  with  the  circle  of  ideas  which  such  phrases 
represent.  The  writer  has  ingeniously  selected  his  instances 
of  priestly  tyranny  chiefly  from  the  doings  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Puritans  and  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  though  not 
without  a  fling  at  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  medieval 
Church.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  he  would  have 
said  of  St.  Paul’s  “  boycotting  ”  of  a  certain  Corinthian  citizen 
whose  conduct  was  evidently  no  more  supposed,  by  a  large 
section  of  Corinthian  public  opinion,  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
“  Christian  liberty  ”  than  the  sweating  and  trade  dishonesty 
against  which  the  Christian  Social  Union  is  trying  to  create  an 
effective  public  opinion  is  among  certain  church  and  chapel-going 
circles  of  mo<lem  English  society.  What  would  he  say  to  the 
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exertions  of  the  Church  in  later  days  against  the  barbarities 
of  the  amphitheatre,  against  the  worst  abuses  of  slavery, 
against  the  laxity  of  sexual  relations,  the  license  of  the  stage, 
the  toleration  for  child-murder  and  abortion, — and,  in  a  word, 
all  the  practices  which  distinguished  paganism  from  even  the 
conventionally  Christian  society  of  later  days  ?  Or  does  our 
reviewer  really  suppose  that  this  moral  revolution  was  wrought 
without  “  boycotting,”  without  a  militant  public  opinion,  without 
what  our  reviewer  would  probably  call  espionage,  without 
strong  language,  without  “  the  despotism  of  a  book,”  or  with¬ 
out  a  good  deal  of  “  tyranny  ”  on  the  part  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  congregations,  who  were  no  more  incapable  of  mistakes,  of 
“fads,”  of  undue  inquisitiveness,  of  littleness  and  narrowness, 
than  are  the  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen  who  are  trying,  by 
means  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  to  create  a  public  opinion 
against  the  unchristian  practices  of  modem  society  ?  It  is  as 
easy  to  criticize  the  social  and  economic  utterances  of  the  Fathers 
as  to  criticize  Dr.  Fry’s  Social  Policy  for  the  Church  or  the 
Lombard  Street  Sermons.  But,  all  the  same,  I  do  not  envy  the 
historical  imagination'of  the  critic  who  supposes  that  Christianity 
would  have  been  the  regenerating  influence  that  it  has  been  if 
its  ministers  had  confined  themselves  to  preaching  an  abstract 
theology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  vague  sentiment, 
labelled  “  Christian  Morality,”  which  never  descended  to  practical 
details  for  fear  of  “  meddling  with  politics,”  industrial  partisan¬ 
ship,  unduly  limiting  the  liberty  of  individual  consciences, 
“  hampering  their  j)ower  of  spiritual  service,”  or  wounding  the 
susceptibilities  of  Christians  who  were  inclined  to  a  more 
conservative  or  a  more  clastic  view  of  Christian  ethics. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  that  many  of  the  particular  applications 
of  Christian  ethics  which  are  being  suggested  by  particular 
preachers  or  writers  are  mistaken.  If  so,  our  reviewer  will 
be  doing  a  service  in  pointing  out  the  fact.  But  it  is  simply 
raising  a  false  issue  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  those  who  make 
unwelcome  demands  upon  us  by  starting  the  cry  of  “priestly 
interference,”  and  threatening  us  with  another  “reign  of  the 
Saints.”  Our  critic  fails  to  recognize  that  non-interference 
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in  the  great  ethical  and  social  issues  of  the  present  day  is 
simply  not  possible.  To  be  silent  is  to  take  a  side.  To  abstain 
from  telling  a  congregation  of  well-to-do  people  that  sweating 
is  wrong,  that  acquiescence  in  sweating  is  wrong,  that  they 
ought  not  to  underpay  workmen  or  servants,  that  local  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  sphere  of  Christian  duty,  that  it  is  wrong  to  spend 
vast  sums  in  personal  luxury  or  foolish  display,  is,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  to  tell  them  that  they  can  be  very  good  Christians 
without  troubling  their  heads  about  such  matters.  Of  course 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  moderation,  for  tact,  for  charitable 
judgment  of  opponents  in  determining  the  extent,  the  direction, 
and  the  manner  of  any  such  practical  applications  of  general 
principles.  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  every 
prominent  representative  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  has 
always  been  impeccable  in  this  respect.  “  The  man  who  makes 
no  mistakes  never  makes  anything  else.”  Personally,  not  being 
a  member  of  that  section  of  the  Liberal  party  with  which  the 
more  advanced  members  of  the  Union  are  identified,  I  am 
particularly  alive  to  the  danger  of  the  Union  being  made  a 
wheel  in  the  electioneering  machinery  of  a  political  party.  But 
to  proscribe  as  a  general  principle  any  application  of  Christian 
ethics  which  may  possibly  run  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  some 
excellent  people  in  the  programme  of  some  political  group  is 
to  condemn  the  preacher  to  endless  platitude,  to  condemn  the 
Church  to  social  uselessness,  and  to  extinguish  the  possibility  of 
progress  in  Christian  societies. 

It  is  really  very  difficult  to  understand  what  people  like  our 
reviewer  suppose  to  be  the  method  of  moral  progress.  Does  he 
imagine  that  the  “arbiter  of  conduct  which  the  Creator  has 
established  in  the  heart  of  every  man  ”  really  decides  de  novo, 
impartially,  and  independently  every  ethical  question  which 
is  presented  to  its  notice  ?  “  The  arbiter  of  conduct  which  the 
Creator  has  implanted  in  the  breast  ”  of  the  Qwirterly  Reviewer 
(or  one  like  it)  was  also  implanted  in  the  breast  of  Aristotle, 
of  David,  of  St.  Augustine,  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  Alfonso 
Liguori,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Yet  it  did  not  prevent  Aristotle 
regarding  a  slave  as  a  chattel  or  instrument  of  his  master’s 
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higher  life,  or  David  from  putting  his  prisoners  of  war  under 
saws  and  harrows  of  iron,  or  Oliver  Cromwell  from  regarding 
Irishmen  and  Papists  as  beings  who  ought  to  be  shot  down 
like  vermin,  or  St.  Augustine  from  blaming  himself  for  taking 
a  certain  pleasure  in  his  strictly  moderate  meals,  or  Liguori 
from  sanctioning  pious  frauds  and  “occult  compensation,”  or 
Mr.  Glsulstone  (in  his  earlier  days)  from  advocating  West  Indian 
slavery  and  opposing  the  protection  of  women  and  children 
in  factories.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that 
any  one  of  these  excellent  people  ever  felt  a  single  moral  qualm 
iis  to  the  strict  morality  of  their  conduct,  or  (in  the  case  of 
those  of  them  who  were  Christians)  in  their  absolute  conformity 
with  Christian  ethics.  If  the  QvMrteriy  Beviewer’e  “moral 
arbiter  ”  to-day  gives  (as  is  probable)  an  entirely  different 
answer  to  these  ethical  problems,  how  does  our  author  suppose 
that  this  has  happened  ?  Does  he  really  suppose  that,  had  he 
been  dropped  in  a  wood  and  suckled  by  wolves,  or  brought 
up  by  South-sea  savages  or  by  an  Arab  slave-dealer,  his  view 
of  these  questions  would  be  the  same  ?  Or,  if  it  is  urged 
that  we  are  leaving  out  of  account  the  Christian  revelation, 
does  he  feel  sure  that,  if  he  had  been  educated  by  a  “  new 
Hedonist,”  carefully  kept  away  from  all  contact  with  Christiau 
literature  and  Christian  society,  and  had  then  been  presented 
with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  “  without  note  or  comment,” 
— does  he  feel  sure  that,  in  this  case,  his  interpretation  would 
have  coincided  with  his  present  views  on  every  one  of  the 
innumerable  points  on  which  excellent  Christians  of  every 
age  have  maintained  ethical  views  which  no  present-day 
Qtiarterly  Reviewer  would  defend  ?  But  if  it  is  admitted  that 
in  nine-tenths  of  his  conduct  every  man  is  acting,  not  upon  his 
own  independent  judgment,  but  upon  the  codified  public  opinion 
which  he  takes  in  unconsciously  with  the  very  air  he  breathes, 
why  are  we  to  su])pose  that  a  point  has  been  reached  at  which 
the  operative  public  opinion  of  Christian  societies  is  insus¬ 
ceptible  of  further  improvement  ?  Or,  if  the  possibility  of 
improvement  is  admitted,  by  what  means  is  it  to  take  place  ? 
It  is  not  Mr.  Gore  and  the  Christian  Social  Union,  but  the 
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Qiuirterly  Reviewer  and  his  friends,  who  want  to  settle  the 
difficult  moral  problems  of  the  present  by  ex  cathedrd  utter¬ 
ances,  before  which  we  are  required  meekly  to  bow  our  heads. 
For  our  part,  we  see  no  other  way  of  deciding  such  questions 
than  the  old  method  of  thought  and  study  (assisted  by  every 
influence  that  can  quicken  spiritual  insight  and  awaken  human 
sympathy),  investigation  and  inquiry,  writing  and  preaching, 
talking  and  agitation  on  both  sides.  By  such  means  we  may 
expect  that,  amidst  many  points  of  difierence  which  must  still 
be  left  to  the  individual  judgment,  the  area  of  debateable  matter 
will  gradually  be  narrowed ;  that  there  will  gradually  emerge 
in  the  future,  as  there  has  emerged  in  the  past,  now  on  one 
matter  and  now  on  another,  a  consensus  which  will  show  itself 
first  among  the  more  sensitive  or  enlightened  consciences,  then 
gradually  difiuse  itself  among  the  great  body  of  the  well  meaning 
and  intelligent,  and  finally  end  by  reducing  to  silence  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  stupid,  the  prejudiced,  and  the  bad. 

Undoubtedly,  while  moral  opinion  on  any  subject  is  in 
the  process  of  formation,  we  have  no  right  to  treat  as  bad 
men  or  bad  Christians  persons  who  decline  to  accept  some 
particular  application  of  Christian  principles  in  the  sphere  of 
private  ethics,  still  less  some  particular  project  of  social  reform 
or  reconstruction  which  may  commend  itself  to  our  own  minds 
— provided,  that  is  to  say,  the  opposition  is  based  upon  grounds 
which  are  consistent  with  the  more  general  and  more  universally 
accepted  principles  of  Christian  ethics.  To  what  extent,  in  what 
sort  of  language,  and  on  what  occasions  we  should  urge  our 
particular  views  on  these  half-settled  or  wholly  unsettled 
problems  of  Christian  ethics  and  (the  reviewer  must  pardon 
the  phrase)  Christian  politics,  is  purely  a  question  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  on  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
universal  rule.  There  is  a  kind  of  advocacy  which  is  suitable 
to  a  public  meeting  or  magazine  article  which  would  be  unsuitable 
in  the  pulpit.  There  is  a  kind  of  discussion  which  may  be  wise 
in  one  pulpit  but  not  in  another.  And  so  on  od  inJinUum. 
The  reviewer  is  quite  entitled  to  his  opinion  that  some 
representatives  of  the  Union  are  not  gifted  with  the  taste 
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and  judgment,  the  invariable  tact  and  courtesy,  the  careful 
abstinence  from  party  politics  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
section  of  the  clergy  which  meets  with  his  approval.  But  what 
I  do  venture  to  protest  against  is  the  attempt  to  say  that  with 
this  process  of  forming  moral  opinion  the  clergy  and  the 
pulpits  are  to  have  nothing  to  do.  What  does  the  reviewer 
really  suppose  to  be  the  function  of  the  pulpit  ?  To  preach  a 
system  of  theological  propositions  without  indicating  their 
practical  bearing  and  applications  ?  To  lay  down  general 
ethical  principles  without  giving  any  application  of  them  which 
could  possibly  make  any  respectable  person  feel  uncomfortable  ? 
To  enforce  those  elementary  rules  of  Christian  living  which  are 
so  universally  accepted  that  they  are  usually  taken  for  granted 
among  people  professing  Christianity  ?  “  Yes,”  I  think  I  hear 
our  reviewer  saying,  “  but  though  universally  accepted,  they  are 
not  universally  practised,  even  among  what  are  called  religious 
people.”  Quite  true:  but  is  the  guidance  and  the  stimulus 
for  which  the  parishioner  looks  or  is  supposed  to  look  to  his 
clergyman,  to  be  limited  to  duties  which  are  obvious  even  to  the 
least  thoughtful,  the  least  open-minded,  the  least  ambitious,  if  I 
may  say  so,  of  Christian  consciences  ?  Is  he  invariably  to  con- 
tine  himself  to  matters  upon  which  all  Christian  people  are  agreed  ? 
Certainly  we  do  not  find  clergy  of  the  type  which  seems  to  con¬ 
stitute  our  reviewer’s  ideal  observing  this  considerate  reticence 
on  matters  theological  or  even  in  the  sphere  of  what  is  sometimes 
called,  in  a  much  too  narrow  and  exclusive  sense,  “personal 
religion  ” — by  which  I  mean  matters  of  devotional  practice  and 
the  inner  religious  life.  Do  we  find  them  never  hazarding  an 
interpretation  of  scripture  which  pious,  learned,  and  orthodox 
writers  have  been  known  to  doubt  ?  Do  they  limit  their  teach¬ 
ing  on  the  sacraments  or  the  priesthood,  their  recommendations 
on  questions  about  fasting  or  prayer  or  the  time  and  manner 
of  communicating  to  such  maxims  as  will  comiband  the 
universal  adhesion  of  all  good  men,  of  all  good  Churchmen,  even 
of  all  good  men  among  their  own  particular  party  or  section  ? 
Do  we  find  them  hesitating  to  recommend  a  manual  of  devotion 
or  a  treatise  on  personal  religion  lest  perchance  that  “  arbiter 
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of  conduct  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  the  heart  of 
every  man  ”  should  be  dethroned  by  “  the  despotism  of  a  bdok  ”  ? 
Why  is  it  only  when  we  come  to  the  sphere  of  ethics,  or  when 
ethics  threaten  to  come  to  details,  or  when  the  details  become 
such  as  may  have  an  effect  upon  the  life  and  happiness  of  our 
fellow  Christians,  that  everything  is  to  be  left  to  the  unassisted, 
uninstructed,  uninformed,  judgment  of  every  individual  ?  Is 
it,  perchance,  because,  while  theological  questions  or  questions  of 
devotional  ethics  are  difficult,  questions  of  practical  morality  arc 
easy  ?  Will  it  be  alleged  that,  while  in  theological  matters  the 
unlearned  layman  may  fairly  ask,  in  making  up  his  mind,  to 
be  guided  by  the  professional  knowledge  and  experience  of  a 
thoughtful  clergyman,  to  be  helped  by  his  greater  opportunities 
for  study  and  reflection,  and  encouraged  by  his  trained  sympathy 
and  deeper  insight,  yet  in  matters  of  conduct — of  external 
conduct  affecting  his  duty  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen — all  is  so 
plain  and  easy  that  he  who  runs  may  read  ?  Certsdnly  it  does 
not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  our  critic  to  give  this  explanation  of  his 
attitude.  For  one  of  his  objections  to  the  policy  of  the  Union  is 
that  this  task  is  too  difficult  a  one  for  the  clergy  even  to  attempt 
to  perform.  But  what  is  the  alternative  ?  Are  we  seriously  to 
understand  that  the  clergy  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  theological 
experts,  while  the  whole  province  of  morality  is  entirely  beyond 
their  competence  and  to  be  handed  over  absolutely  to  men  whose 
sole  qualification  for  dealing  with  it  is  that  “  commercial  experi¬ 
ence  ”  in  which  the  clergy  are  deficient  ?  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  else  can  be  meant,  if  all  reference  in  the  pulpit  or  in 
other  clerical  utterances  to  applied  Christianity  is  to  be  interdicted. 
The  cynic  will  have  his  own  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact 
that  our  critic’s  zeal  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  his  suspicion 
of  clerical  “  interference  ”  or  “  tyranny  ”  begins  exactly  at  the 
moment  when  ethical  Christianity  begins  to  be  applied. 

The  writer  will,  of  course,  reply  that  ethics  are  one  thing  and 
politics  another.  An  Oxford  passman  who  had  read  the  first 
four  books  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics  might  be  able  to  put  our  critic 
through  a  little  healthy  cross-examination  as  to  the  relation 
between  ethics  and  politica  But  let  us  assume  for  the 
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moment  that  political  conduct  lies  wholly  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Christian  practice,  and  therefore  beyond  the  province  of  the 
Christian  teacher.  There  are  duties  of  the  most  absolutely 
private  and  individual  character  which  necessarily  raise  these 
questions  of  social  policy  to  the  intrusion  of  which  our  critic 
objects.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  even  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Quarterly  Review  requires  that  we  should  give  to  those 
whom  we  employ  a  just  wage.  What  is  a  just  wage  ?  May  the 
employer  lawfully  give  his  workmen  the  very  lowest  wage  that 
he  can  starve  them  into  accepting  ?  Or  should  he  be  content 
with  appraising  his  service  at  the  average  or  market  wage  ? 
Ought  he  even,  in  some  cases — say,  for  instance,  as  a  farmer  in 
a  country  where  the  average  wage  is  admittedly  insufficient  to 
secure  sufficient  food  and  clothing — to  give  more  ?  The  word 
"  adulteration  ”  is  undoubtedly  not  to  be  found  in  the  authorized 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  Perhaps  one  could  not  find  its 
exact  equivalent  even  in  the  original.  But  even  the  exegesis  of 
the  Quarterly  will  probably  admit  that  the  New  Testament  does 
condescend  to  give  us  a  rule  of  life  even  on  such  mundane  and 
unspiritual  matters  as  the  sanding  of  sugar.  And  if  adulteration 
is  wrong,  where  does  adulteration  begin  ?  A  very  little  thought 
will  show  that  even  this  elementary  question  of  social  ethics  has 
its  difficulties.  The  New  Testament  commands  us  to  love  our 
neighbour.  But  how  to  show  that  love  ?  Does  it  mean  to  give 
to  every  beggar  in  the  street  ?  Does  it  mean  to  follow  precepts  of 
the  straitest  sect  of  chaidty  organizers  ?  or  are  there  occasions 
on  which  we  may  rightly  run  the  risk  of  doing  a  little  harm  for 
fear  of  doing  greater  ?  The.se  are  the  sort  of  ethical  problems 
as  to  which  the  consciences  of  Christians  less  wholly  absorbed  in 
“  spiritual  ”  contemplations  than  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  are  at 
the  present  day  perplexed  and  exercised.  And  ai’e  they  on  such 
matters  to  look  for  no  guidance  and  help,  for  no  suggestion  or 
stimulus,  from  those  who  are  admitted  to  be  teachers  of  at  least 
the  principles  of  Christian  morality,  and  who  used,  in  the  unen¬ 
lightened  beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  be  regarded  as 
officers  of  a  society  pledged  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  life  ? 
I  doubt  whether  Christians  would  have  earned  their  name  of 
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“  people  of  the  way  ”  in  the  apostolic  age,  had  the  Apostles  been 
as  scrupulous  in  avoiding  all  reference  to  these  practical 
applications  of  Christianity  as  its  modem  exponent.  Perhaps 
a  little  reflection  on  the  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  might  convince  our  critic  that 
even  the  theory  that  “  the  literature  of  economists,  old  and  new, 
helps  to  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,”  would  not  be  so 
extravagant  a  contention  as  he  supposes. 

That  the  clergj',  as  a  body,  are  too  little  fitted  by  their  educa¬ 
tion  to  deal  anth  ethical  questions,  is  unfortunately  true  enough. 
We  need  go  no  further  than  the  page  of  the  article  before 
us  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  study,  whether  of  the  broadest 
principles  or  of  the  “  applied  ”  details,  of  Christian  ethics  is  still 
in  its  infancy  amongst  us.  The  naive  distinction  between  ethics 
and  politics,  the  assumption  that  a  lively  interest  in  posthumous 
compensation  is  “  spiritual  ”  while  the  duties  of  the  man  and  the 
citizen  are  “  of  the  earth,  earthy,”  the  treatment  of  conscience  as 
a  sort  of  talisman  or  dene  ex  machind  wliich  needs  neither 
instruction  nor  education  whether  by  deliberate  teaching  or  by 
the  social  environment — these  are  some  of  the  familiar  indications 
of  a  mind  wholly  unversed  in  the  most  elementary  principles, 
whether  of  moral  philosophy  or  of  moral  theology.  The  perusal 
of  these  pages  makes  us  thankful  that  after  all  a  portion  of 
our  clergy  do  possess  the  training  of  the  Litterw  Hutnanuyres 
School  or  the  Moral  Science  Tripos,  and  that  a  still  larger  section 
of  them  have  enjoyed  the  inadequate,  but  still  very  valuable, 
initiation  into  elementary  ethical  ideas  which  is  supplied  by 
the  four  books  of  the  Nicomacheaii  Ethics  required  for  the 
Oxford  Pass  School  But,  because  we  are  deeply  conscious  of 
our  own  deficiencies  in  tliis  matter,  because  our  theological 
literature  is  deficient  in  the  kind  of  books  which  are  wanted 
as  a  foundation  for  the  thoughtful  treatment  of  practical 
questions  of  morality,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  deficiency 
should  not  be  supplied  ?  I  need  hardly  say  that  1  do  not  believe 
in  the  possibility,  either  of  any  arbitrary,  authoritative,  and  ex 
cailied/rd  solutions  of  our  difiiculties,  or  of  any  scientific  process 
by  which  they  can  be  handed  over  to  the  expert  in  casuistry. 
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But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying,  either  that  they 
can  be  settled  without  the  study  of  ethical  principles,  or  even 
without  some  knowledge  of  social  and  economic  facts.  And  if 
knowledge  is  necessarj',  why  blame  the  Christian  Social  Union  for 
trying  to  supply  it  by  discussion  and  papers,  by  sermons  and 
articles,  or  even,  it  may  be,  by  the  books  of  a  more  systematic 
kind  ?  Even  a  “  handbook  of  applied  morality  ”  might  not  be 
without  its  value  for  some  of  those  busy  clerg}’  whom  the 
reviewer  would  sentence  to  perpetual  silence  on  everything  that 
is  interesting  the  minds  of  their  still  busier  congregations ;  though 
it  would  certainly  not  be  the  object  of  any  such  works  to  close 
discussion  and  “  direct  ”  cringing  penitents,  but  to  awaken  the 
conscience  and  reason  (the  reviewer  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  so  conservative  a  moralist  as  Bishop  Butler  identified  the 
two),  to  stimulate  inquiry,  and  to  provoke  controversy.  Many 
“  Handbooks  of  Applied  Morality  ”  or  something  like  them  will 
Irnve  to  be  written  before  the  Christian  Social  Union  will  have 
done  its  w'ork. 

“The  provision  of  ready-made  solutions  for  every  moral 
problem  blunts  and  even  destroys  the  sense  of  personal  respon¬ 
sibility.”  Perhaps  so ;  but  we  may  venture  to  doubt  whether 
the  sense  of  responsibility  is  likely  to  be  quickened  by  teacheia 
who  confine  themselves  to  vague  generalities,  or  the  solution 
of  moral  problems  to  be  promoted  by  keeping  them  carefully 
out  of  sight.  A  judge  is  not  “  dethroned  ”  because  he  is  assisted 
to  a  decision  by  previous  aciiuaintance  with  legal  principles 
in  general,  by  witnesses  to  the  facts,  and  by  counsel  on  both 
sides  who  have  carefully  studied  their  respective  cases.  We 
are  not  dethroning  the  moral  arbiter  if  we  venture  sometimes 
to  afford  him  some  such  assistance.  Conscience,  undoubtedly, 
must  be  the  judge  in  the  lost  resort,  but  there  may  be  such 
a  thing  as  an  appeal  from  the  uninstructed  to  the  instructecl 
conscience — a  conscientia  viale  infot'mxata  (ul  conscientiam 
mdiwi  ivformandam. 

Throughout  the  Quarterly  article  there  runs  that  strange 
assumption  that  it  is  pomiUe  (whether  desirable  or  not)  to 
avoid  “casuistry.”  Casuistry  has  sometimes  been  a  bugbear. 
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not  merely  to  Protestant  fanatics,  but  even  to  philosophically 
trained  minds.  And  yet  a  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that 
the  whole  article  is  simply  one  mass  of  casuistry  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end-  It  may  be  good  casuistry  or  bad ;  but  assuredly 
it  is  casuistry.  Our  reviewer’s  argument  to  show  that  a 
Christian  man  ought  not  to  let  his  Christianity  influence  his 
politics  or  his  social  conduct,  that  the  Christian  clergyman 
ought  not  to  preach  about  social  questions,  that  he  ought  to 
confine  himself  to  what  our  reviewer  calls  “  spiritual  matters  ” 
(whatever  they  may  be),  that  we  ought  never  to  apply  social 
pressure  or  to  excite  public  opinion  against  cruelty  or  injustice, 
that  we  ought  not  in  choosing  our  tradesmen  to  take  into 
consideration  the  way  he  treats  his  employees,  that  if  we  possess 
any  information  on  the  subject  we  ought  to  keep  it  to  ourselves 
— these  are  some  of  the  opinions  on  difficult  ethical  questions 
which  are  expressed  or  implied  in  our  reviewer’s  article.  These 
opinions  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  the  reviewer’s  arguments 
(when  any  are  used  in  support  of  them),  or  his  ex  cathedra 
decisions  (where  he  uses  none),  belong  to  casuistry  quite  as 
much  as  the  arguments  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  on  the 
other  side.  Moreover,  they  are  opinions  which,  though  in 
themselves  ethical,  involve  various  positions  in  the  region  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  science.  A  clergyman  who 
adopted  the  reviewer’s  advice  miist,  I  presume,  have  some 
reason  for  believing  it  to  be  well-founded — unless,  indeed,  we 
are  to  suppose  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  Protestant  zeal  for  private 
judgment,  our  reviewer  is  aiming  at  a  social  Popedom.  How 
is  he  to  judge  whether  these  social,  economic,  and  political 
doctrines  are  sound  or  not,  unless  he  has  to  some  extent  studied 
the  subject  ?  It  would  seem,  then,  that  even  if  the  reviewer 
were  right  in  the  “non-interference”  policy  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  clergy,  and,  indeed,  to  all  Christians  “  as  such," 
a  certain  study  of  social,  economic,  and  political  science 
would  be  necessary  to  justify  an  intelligent  man  in  accepting 
tliat  policy.  The  truth  is,  tliat  all  this  talk  about  “inter¬ 
ference  ”  is  simply  an  ignoratio  elenchi.  There  is  just  as  much 
interference  and  just  as  much  responsibility  in  refusing  to 
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interfere  as  in  interfering,  Even  if  some  large  tract  of  human 
life  is  to  be  penned  ofi‘  against  the  Christian  moralist  with  a 
“no  admittance  except  on  business,”  much  study  is  required 
merely  to  know  where  this  sphere  begins,  to  distinguish  the 
sphere  of  the  man  from  that  of  the  citizen,  and  the  sphere  of 
the  Christian  (if  any  is  to  be  left  to  him)  from  both.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  look  in  vain  to  the  article  before  me  for 
any  clear  conception  as  to  these  lines  of  demarcation. 

In  so  far  as  any  consistent  view  on  the  subject  can  be 
extracted  from  the  article,  the  sphere  of  the  Christian  would 
seem  to  end  just  where,  he  begins  to  enter  into  association  with 
other  men.  A  theory  more  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  the  Christian  Church  is  based  cannot  well  be 
conceived.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  that  Collec¬ 
tivists  commonly  raise  a  false  issue  when  they  assume  that  the 
social  question  of  the  future  is  a  question  between  Socialism  and 
ludividualism,  between  State  action  and  “  a  war  of  every  man 
against  every  man.”  The  wisest  opponents  of  Collectivism  have 
usually  taken  much  pains  to  demonstrate  that  the  true  alter¬ 
native  to  State  tyranny  is  voluntary  association.  Assuredly 
Anti-socialists  will  not  be  wise  if  they  allow  it  to  appear  that,  in 
their  view,  voluntary  sissociation  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  true 
principles  of  individualistic  Christianity  as  State-interference, 
or  that  the  association,  which  is  lawful  in  the  material  interests 
of  a  class,  becomes  unlawful  when  it  is  directed  towards  moral, 
social,  and  (in  the  truest  sense)  spiritual  ends. 

H.  Rashdall. 


II.  The  Duty  of  Christians  as  such. 

The  article  in  the  last  July  number  of  the  Qimrtedy  Review 
on  the  New  Cluristian  Socialism  is  interesting  from  several 
points  of  view.  It  is  in  some  respects  a  welcome  proof,  however 
qualified,  of  the  better  temper  with  which,  all  inconsistencies 
allowed  for,  the  opinions  in  debate  are  now  treated.  We  may  be 
thankful  as  reformers,  that,  though  the  men  of  this  generation 
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may  be  less  prophetic,  less  authoritative,  they  are  on  the  whole 
more  kindly  dealt  with  thsm  was  Kingsley  or  Maurice. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  manifest  that  the  new  movement  is 
slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely  succeeding  in  impressing  public 
opinion. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  even  when  in  his  role  of  “  superior 
person  ”  he  is  mingling  inevitable  concession  with  solemn  warn¬ 
ing,  makes  no  secret  of  his  alarm  at  our  progress.  His  chief 
hope  would  seem  to  be  that,  by  emphasizing,  if  not  exaggerating, 
the  supposed  differences  between  the  moderate  and  extreme 
sections,  he  may  yet  be  able  to  “divide  and  command”  the 
threatening  phalanx.  If  he  can  persuade  these  men  of  moderate 
counsels,  over  whose  mistakes  he  only  weeps,  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  their  revolutionary  fellows,  at  whose  wanton  aims 
he  hurls  his  darts,  and,  despite  their  common  name  and  pro¬ 
fession,  to  cling  to  a  policy  less  objectionable,  because  nearer  to 
his  own,  he  promises  them  with  almost  pathetic  insistence  “  a 
wide  sphere  of  useful  work.”  But,  in  his  eagerness  to  “  break 
the  line,”  it  is  a  pity,  from  a  literary,  if  not  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  that  he  should  at  times  have  marred  his  con¬ 
cessions  by  (doubtless  unrealized)  misrepresentation.  An  ordinary 
reader,  for  instance,  would  easily  suppose  that  Vox  Clamantium 
was  the  joint  product  and  the  authorized  manifesto  of  the 
“  Stalwarts  ”  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  No  doubt  our 
critic  himself  thinks  so ;  yet  not  to  have  compared  the  names  of 
its  contributors  with  the  printed  lists  of  the  society  is  scarcely 
creditable  to  a  Quarterly  Reviewer. 

And,  further,  I  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
concessions  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  indeed  even  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  them,  members  of  the  Union  have  just  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  striking  inconsistency  with  which  some 
of  them  are  at  times  charged  with  the  most  unworthy  motives. 
The  praise  of  their  “  learning,  enthusiasm,  and  self  sacrifice,”  et 
Iwc  genus  omne,  however  conciliatory,  is  considerably  discounted 
when,  a  little  further  on,  we  read  that  “  Christian  Socialists  are 
ready  to  purchase  influence  ”  with  the  multitude  by  “  frankly 
adopting  its  aspirations  regardless  of  tlieir  cltaracter,”  that  they 
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show  “  sei'vility  to  the  self-styled  democracy ;  ”  that  they 
advocate  democratic  politics  " simply  because  they  are  democratic,” 
and  so  on.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  in  his 
criticism  of  his  opponents  that  it  is  just  possible  that  these  men 
conscientiously  differ  from  him  on  the  righteousness  of  these 
claims.  The  volte-face,  often  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  clerical 
profession  itself,  might  have  taught  him  tolerance ;  a  little  more 
faith  even  in  socialistic  humanity  might  have  taught  him 
charity.  The  force  of  such  charges  comes  only  from  the 
anonymity  of  our  magazines.  There  is  a  Persian  legend  of  a 
miraculous  pen,  lent  by  a  Genius  to  eastern  writers,  which,  so 
long  as  they  wrote  in  words  of  praise  or  kindness,  concealed 
their  identity.  Let  them  however  but  diverge  from  the  path  of 
charity  and  turn  to  slander ;  instantly  the  pen  flashed  upon  the 
page  in  letters  of  fire  the  unwilling  writer’s  name.  It  would  be 
interesting  thus  to  have  laid  bare  to  the  “  extremists  ”  the 
profession  and  authority  of  their  critic.  Interesting,  perhaps, 
but  after  all  a  temptation  best  withdrawn ;  it  would  be  so  easy, 
if  anonymity  here  covers  but  slight  authority,  to  be  mistaken 
enough  to  retort  on  him  that,  in  these  days  of  close  aflSnity 
l)etween  State  parties  and  Church  defence,  opportunism  in 
politics  can  be  charged  on  more  sides  than  one,  and  in  a  sense 
equally  hostile  to  conscience  and  truth. 

In  tills  case,  however,  it  would  be  not  only  uncharitable  but 
mistaken.  Our  critic,  whatever  his  authority,  is  sincere ;  his 
fears  are  patent ;  his  “  misgivings,”  undoubtedly  “  considerable ;  ” 
his  conception  of  the  Church’s  duty  and  of  economic  law 
perfectly  clear,  although,  we  must  add,  limited,  discredited,  and 
not  altogether  well-informed. 

It  is  a  limited  conception.  Spiritual  service  to  the  individual, 
according  to  him,  is  alone  the  mission  of  the  gospel.  The 
religion  of  Christ  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  life  of  men 
in  society.  The  individual  must  be  advised  not  to  be  a  hypocrite, 
and  so  society  may  be  reached.  The  gospel  has  no  word  for 
the  “normal”  issues  of  “prejudice  and  self-interest.”  Such 
issues — which  arise  between  employex*s  and  employed — ai’e  for 
the  most  part  “  morally  neutral.”  The  sympathetic  co-operation 
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of  the  clergy  with  the  workers’  efforts  to  secure  a  favourable 
social  environment  is,  it  is  implied,  both  a  blunder  and  a  breach 
of  ordination  vows.  It  is  a  blunder,  because  “  material  poverty  ” 
promotes  a  readine.ss  to  receive  religion ;  and  it  is  a  breach  of 
ordination  vows  to  vary  the  study  of  theology  by  the  study  of 
economics,  without  which  sympathy  must  be  altogether  ill-in- 
formed.  The  only  knowledge  that  the  clergy  seem  capable  of 
using  in  respect  of  social  life  arises,  on  the  one  hand,  out  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  rich,  built  on  mendicancy,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  out  of  an  intimacy  with  the  artisan,  built  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  usual  duties  of  a  relieving  officer.  To  give  any  support  to 
social  aspirations  is  to  offer  “political  sympathy”  as  opposed 
to  spiritual  service.  Such  is  the  reviewer’s  view  of  the  social 
duty  of  the  clergy.  To  say  that  it  is  a  limited  view  is 
ludicrously  to  understate  the  case  against  it. 

But  not  only  is  his  estimate  of  the  Church’s  duty  limited,  but 
his  conceptions  of  economics  are  discredited.  Indeed  I  feel 
uncertain  whether  his  economic  reading  has  as  yet  included  so 
well-known,  and  (I  hasten  to  add)  so  orthodox  a  book,  as 
Marshall’s  Principles  of  Economics.  Had  it  done  so,  I  cannot 
believe  that  we  should  hear  anything  about  the  “  mechanical  ” 
laws,  the  “  unalterable  ”  laws  of  economics.  Our  critic  would 
know  more  of  the  pliability  of  human  nature  than  his  own 
knowledge  of  men  seems  to  have  taught  him.  He  would  have 
learnt  that  the  new  faith  in  the  possible  abolition  of  poverty  is 
due  to  the  Socialists — the  men  who  “  felt  intensely,”  and,  in  fact, 
if  we  may  believe  the  profeasor,  said  many  of  those  dreadful 
things  that  go  to  form  the  “  cardinal  fallacies  ”  of  Canon  Scott 
Holland.  He  would  have  learnt  that  to  talk  of  “axioms  of 
Euclid  and  rules  of  arithmetic,”  by  way  of  keeping  ethics  out 
of  economics,  is  simply  to  talk  nonsense. 

Lastly,  on  small  points,  the  reviewer  gives  proof  of  a  lack  of 
“  up  to  date  ”  information  which  little  qualifies  him  for  the  work 
of  critical  orthodoxy.  He  talks  of  the  Church’s  “attitude  of 
reserve  ”  towards  schemes  of  social  change,  as  if  she  had  never 
shown  herself  the  revolutionary  element  in  earlier  English  history, 
when  social  outspokenness  and  daring  did  not  disqualify  for  the 
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episcopal  bench;  when  she  was  the  open,  declared,  and  active 
opponent  of  slavery  and  oppression.  This  ideal  of  passivity  that 
is  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  toiler — why  does  it  not 
enforce  its  lessons  on  bishops  who  vote  in  the  Lords  against 
Employers’  Liability  Bills  ? 

Then,  again,  he  dwells  with  iteration  on  inconsistency  in  our 
utterances.  Assuming  him  to  be  a  student  of  theology,  it  is 
scarcely  needful  to  point  out  to  him  how  easy  it  would  be,  if  we 
ignored  context,  time,  audience,  to  convict  of  “significant 
divergence  ”  the  very  fount  Himself  of  Christian  theology.  Let 
us  grant  that  some  socialists  are  too  pessimistic  as  to  the 
present;  to  such  minds  Canon  Barnett  offers  a  useful  cor¬ 
rective.  But  will  any  one  contend  that  the  “  cities  of  the  poor  ’’ 
contain  no  such  horrors  or  plague-spots  as  to  fully  justify  even 
more  severe  denunciation  than  that  which  he  finds  so  trying  in 
a  sermon  of  Canon  Scott  Holland’s  ?  But  perhaps  nowhere  does 
he  show  so  faint  a  power  of  proving  causes  as  in  his  treatment 
of  the  unemployed.  Of  this  growing  evil  he  neither  under¬ 
stands  the  breadth  nor  the  depth.  He  attributes  merely  to  lack 
of  skill  and  character  the  powerlessness  to  obtain  employment. 
At  the  risk  of  a  charge  of  impertinence,  I  will  suggest  a  fresh 
line  of  study.  Mr.  J,  A.  Hobson  has  lately  published  a  small 
volume  called  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism.  Without 
accepting  all  his  theories,  I  submit  that  he  has  clearly  shown 
that,  unless  some  large  measures  of  control  are  instituted, 
modem  machine-industry  is  destined  yet  further  to  intensify 
our  recurring  depressions.  These  involve  now,  and  will  in¬ 
creasingly  involve,  large  numbers  in  lack  of  work.  Want  of 
skill  and  want  of  character  ai’e  not  the  only  factors ;  they  may 
soon  not  be  the  chief  factors  in  the  case.  The  returns  given  in 
the  Labour  Gazette,  month  by  month,  are  herein  most  instructive. 
Noisy  knots  of  mendicants,  hopeless  bands  of  casuals,  may 
parade  at  times  as  skilled  artisans.  But  to  class  ^with  these 
even  the  majority  of  the  workless  is  enough  to  show  how  worth¬ 
less  is  the  diagnosis  of  the  old-fashioned  Malthusian.  Even 
where  our  reviewer’s  analysis  is  partly  correct,  what  are  the 
fundamental  causes  of  that  loss  of  skill  and  character  that  he 
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names  ?  They  are  not  all  self-caused.  They  are  due  as  much 
to  a  degrading  environment,  to  a  lack  of  method  amongst 
employers,  to  the  inclined  plane  of  casual  employment,  to  the 
existence  of  an  “industrial  reserve  army”  produced  by  our 
present  system.  Ruthless  competition,  against  which  the  Church, 
it  seems,  may  not  protest,  lies  at  the  root  of  it  all.  Thus  we  are 
in  a  vicious  but  eternal  circle.  We  help  by  action  or  inaction 
to  create  the  causes  that  destroy  skill  and  character ;  skill  and 
character  destroyed  create  the  sweating-den  and  the  workhouse ; 
and  organized  Christianity,  prating  of  Euclid  and  arithmetic,  is 
to  stand  helplessly  by.  Can  it  be  that  the  true  mission  of 
Christ’s  Church  is  exhausted  when  she  has  administered  the 
viaticum  to  the  dying  pauper  ? 

Meanwhile  the  truth  that  needs  enforcing  is  amongst  us — we 
all  accept  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  says  our  reviewer,  an  “  incontro¬ 
vertible  proposition  that  Christianity  should  imbue  and  guide 
our  economic  lives.”  Under  the  conditions,  however,  that  he 
lays  down,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  “  incontrovertible  pro¬ 
positions  ”  might  be  repeated  for  a  century  without  effecting 
much.  It  is  not  merely  the  utterance  of  “incontrovertible 
propositions  ”  that  has  made  us  Christians.  It  is  the  application 
of  them.  Many  a  rich  man,  whose  wealth  is  built  on  the 
degradation  of  workers,  would  sleep  peacefully  through  sermons 
innocent  of  social  detail  and  full  of  “incontrovertible  propo¬ 
sitions.”  But  let  the  preacher  suddenly  strike  home,  let  him 
instance  details  in  the  awful  evils  that  call  for  remedy,  let  him 
dare  to  name  more  than  one,  perhaps,  possible  but  unpopular 
cure ;  and  even  the  articles  of  the  Quarterly  would  at  first  fail 
to  satisfy  the  now-awakened  sleeper’s  indignation. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  criticism  I  have  ventured  to  offer, 
I  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  the  article.  And  this  mainly  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  reviewer  concedes  the  case. 
The  Christian  Social  Union  has,  he  allows,  fulfilled  a  useful 
function.  “  In  the  main  an  anti-popular  prejudice  has  pervaded 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy."  Happy  reviewer,  whom  fate  has  not 
condemned  to  utter  such  a  sentiment  before  a  Diocesan  Con¬ 
ference  !  Yet  really  nothing  more  severe  than  this  h^s  been 
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penned  by  the  most  emphatic  extremist.  This  prejudice  it  is 
that  shelters  itself  under  the  plea  that  the  Church  has  no  mission 
in  economics.  This  prejudice  it  is  that  flatters  itself  it  is  strictly 
spiritual  because  it  refrains  from  supporting  reformers.  This 
prejudice  it  is  that  creates  a  ready  audience  for  such  social 
hopelessness  as  pervades  the  article. 

For  it  is  indeed  noteworthy  that  the  writer,  while  thus 
condemning  the  clerical  attitude  in  the  main,  and  deploring 
the  social  stress  that  has  aroused  the  enthusiasms  and  energies 
of  the  new  Christian  Socialism,  has  absolutely  no  light  to  give. 
The  Church  must  be  “  reserved ;  ’*  the  clergy  alone  are  inca- 
j)able ;  even  reinforced  by  laymen,  they  are  inadequate.  If 
they  step  outside  their  spiritual  province,  it  must  be  but  to 
beg  or  relieve.  Those  who  think  otherwise  are  ardent,  perhaps, 
but  of  untrustworthy  judgment  and  doubtful  intelligence. 

“  In  the  future,  as  in  the  present,”  sweating  will  go  on.  You 
can  act  on  society,  perhaps,  through  individuals ;  any  joint  social 
action  is  “  imfair  pressure,”  or  infatuated,  or  even  perilous. 

“  How  can  you  help  us  ?  ”  cry  the  workers,  out  of  the  grip 
of  a  cruel  competition,  aggravated  by  an  education  that  gives 
them  a  growing  insight  into  better  things.  “  We  are  so  very 
sorrj’,”  answei’s  the  reviewer,  “  but  we  cannot  help  you.  It 
must  go  on."  This  important  conclusion  gives  its  lasting  value 
to  the  article.  Parturiiuit  nwntes,  nascetur  ridicidus  onus. 
After  all,  the  individualist,  with  his  epigrams,  his  limitations, 
his  concessions,  once  fairly  driven  into  a  corner,  has  absolutely 
no  effective  remedy.  He  can  only  take  refuge  in  exaggerating 
the  differences  between  thinkers  in  the  main  opposed  to  him, 
and  in  “  abusing  the  defendant’s  attorney,”  the  so-called  ex¬ 
tremist.  Conscious  of  the  trend  in  our  direction  and  of  his  own 
helplessness,  he  can  do  no  more  than  implore  us  to  quarrel 
amongst  ourselves.  Perhaps  nothing  will  better  commend  the 
“  more  excellent  way  ”  to  younger  Churchmen  than  this  faithless 
and  pessimistic  conclusion. 

For  what  is  it  that  clergj’,  no  less  than  other  citizens,  have 
to  face  ?  Just  this :  "  You  see  the  issues  of  our  present  system. 
Are  they  moral  ?  If  not,  can  they  be  remedied  ?  ”  We  believe 
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that  thusu  is:iuci>  are  not  morally  neutral ;  that  they  can  largely 
be  remedied,  if  we  patiently  seek  the  way.  We  differ  often 
in  detail,  but  not  in  principle.  If  it  so  happen  that  some  one 
or  other  detail  of  applied  ethics  in  our  social  views  coinci<lc 
with  an  item  in  the  Newcastle  progi-amme  or  the  New 
Unionism,  that  no  more  makes  us  partisans  than  the  acceptance 
of  some  law  of  population  makes  the  reviewer  a  Neo-Mal- 
thusian.  It  is  rather  a  proof  that  many  lines  of  inquiry  and 
thought,  stai'ting  from  various  premises  and  energized  by 
various  experiences,  are  likely  to  issue  slowly  in  a  common 
solution.  We  can  but  be  glad  when  men  of  divei’se  views  in 
politics  and  of  different  class  antecedents’  yet  find  themselves 
able  to  work  and  think  together ;  and  w’e  are  persuaded  that 
our  critic  has  set  his  hand  to  a  task  beyond  his  powers  in 
suggesting  discord  where’all  civic  and  Christian  wisdom  should 
rejoice  in  unity.  It  is  this  unity,  though  it  may  be  as  yet  in 
the  making,  that  ^ves  us  hope  for  the  social  outlook.  But 
we  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  That  outlook  is  undeniably 
grave.  The  review’er,  not  being  able  to  distinguish  its  lights, 
is  equally  unable  to  penetrate  the  depth  of  its  shadows.  He 
is  concentrated  like  an  Essene  of  old,  apai’t  from  the  national 
struggle,  on  perfecting  a  few  individuals.  But  social  change.s 
are  impending,  wherein  the  individual  will  have  to  surrender 
much  that  he  now  counts  his  by  right.  And  if  we  do  not 
strive  to  measure  the  forces  of  the  age,  and  to  state  boldly  what 
we  believe  to  be  just  in  the  new  claims,  we  shall  lose — as  we 
shall  deserve  to  lose — our  influence  upon  the  issue.  Failing 
to  bridge  the  chasm  that  divides  the  contending  parties,  and 
struggling  faithlessly  to  eliminate  religion  from  the  strife,  as 
if  she  were  some  Palladium  that  could  be  cracked  and  broken, 
instead  of  an  infinitely  elastic  principle  of  life,  no  less  for  the 
social  organism  tlian  for  the  individual,  on  us  will  be  the 
responsibility  if  the  changes  impending  break  away  from  all 
that  is  permanent  and  living  in  the  existing  order.  The 
Christian  family,  the  Christian  conscience,  the  Christian  faith, 
may  ,even  cease  to  be  ideals  to  those  who  have  found  in  om' 
own  Christian  profession  no  room  for  anything  but  a  chill 
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depreciation  of  their  desire  to  build  a  just  organization  of 
wealth  and  industry  on  an  avowedly  Christian  basis. 

My  last  words  shall  be  words  of  hope.  The  outlook  is  grave 
and  difficult,  as  has  been  said ;  but  the  consciences  of  Churchmen 
arc  being  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  the  claims  of 
brotherhood.  There  is  need  of  resolution  and  outspokenness, 
tlierc  is  no  need  for  depression.  The  sense  of  danger  is  itself 
bracing.  And  it  is  daily  clearer  that  those  of  our  leaders  who 
arc  in  sympathy  with  the  advance  are  being  listened  to  and 
followed.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  does  not  appear  to  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  either  to  have  abandoned  his  ordination 
vows  or  to  have  degraded  his  episcopal  office  in  his  advocacy 
of  legislative  and  social  action  in  Temperance.  The  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  will  scarcely  be  charged  with  minimizing  theology 
or  discouraging  parochial  effort,  although  he  has  given  his 
sanction  to  a  “  National  Reform  Sunday  ”  in  his  diocese.  Lastly, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  w’ho  has  earned  the  nervous  and  uncer¬ 
tain  approval  of  the  reviewer,  has  but  lately  printed  for  our 
guidance  and  encouragement  words  of  faith  and  courage,  with 
which  I  gladly  close  this  article. 

"  It  is  our  part,  then,  to  show  that  the  Church — the  National 
Church — has  a  message  to  the  Nation  :  that  we  bring  with  fresh 
conviction  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  unlimited  in  its  appli¬ 
cation,  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  the  time :  that  we  believe 
in  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Christian  Society.  ...  It  has 
by  Divine  upjK>intmcnt  the  power  ‘to  bind  and  to  loose,’  to 
pronounce  that  this  is  of  obligation  and  that  not :  to  lay  down 
the  great  lines  of  moml  duty,  not  negatively  only  but  positively, 
in  accordance  with  the  movement  of  life.  .  .  .  The  time  is 
short :  the  issue  is  momentous :  the  hope  is  great :  the  promise 
of  God  cannot  fail.  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  hath  come : 
we  look  for  His  coming."  * 

T.  C.  Fry. 

'  The  Incantation  and  Conimn  Life,  pp.  97, 98, 108. 
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III.  Exclusive  Dealing. 

There  is  one  detail  in  the  indictment  of  the  “  New  Christian 
Socialism  ”  now  under  consideration  which  appears  to  call  for 
separate,  though  brief  treatment.  It  is  alleged  by  the  QiuiHerly 
Reviewer  that  the  Oxford  University  Branch  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union  “  abandoned  as  impracticable”  an  attempt  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  its  members  a  “  list  of  Oxford  tradesmen  who  not 
only  keep  the  laws  affecting  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
working  people,  but  also  recognize  the  reasonable  rules  of  the 
trade-unions.”  This  is  merely  a  question  of  fact.  But,  further, 
the  writer  maintains  as  his  chief  theoretical  objection  to  any 
such  scheme,  that  it  implies  a  “sanction  of  boycotting.”  It 
seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  state,  first,  what  has  actually 
happened ;  and,  secondly,  the  principle  involved  in  it. 

I.  The  list  has  not  been  abandoned ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
proved  its  vitality  by  steady  growth.  For  some  time  the  list 
only  existed  in  the  form  of  a  single  manuscript  copy  in  the 
possession  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  which  could  be  consulted 
at  desire  by  any  member  of  the  society.  The  practical  outcome 
of  this  quiet  and  unobtrusive  action  was  so  encouraging  that,  in 
May,  1893,  the  Oxford  and  District  Trades  and  Labour  Council, 
upon  their  own  responsibility  and  at  their  own  expense,  prepared 
and  published  a  list  which  was  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  or  of  any  one  else  in  the 
town.  Comparing  the  earlier  list  with  the  latest,  it  appears 
that,  in  the  printing  trade,  for  instance,  the  number  of  firms 
working  at  or  above  the  standard  has  increased  from  eight  to 
fifteen,  thus  proving  conclusively  the  practicability  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  plan. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
without  public  fuss  of  any  kind.  There  has  been  no  resort  to 
public  demonstrations,  or  (with  the  exception  of  a  single  letter  to 
the  Oxford  Magazine)  to  the  newspapers,  or  to  any  of  the  arts 
commonly  used  in  popular  agitations.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  done  is  directly  due  to  the 
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initiative  of  individuals.  The  Christian  Social  Union  as  such 
has  not  officially  endorsed  the  list,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
it  has  not  undertaken  a  thorough  and  independent  investigation 
of  the  facts,  and  its  members  are  in  no  way  committed  to  the 
policy  indicated.  It  is  true  that  the  principle  of  exclusive 
dealing  of  this  kind  has  frequently  been  discussed,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  list  has  been  carefully  tested  in  several  directions. 
But  where  there  is  such  a  large  body  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
agreement  between  employers  and  their  work-people  as  is 
happily  the  case  in  Oxford,  there  is  comparatively  little  need 
for  independent  verification  on  the  part  of  the  general  consumer. 

II.  Can  this  action  fairly  be  called  “  boycotting  ”  ?  Perhaps 
it  may,  in  a  sense;  but  whether  it  deserves  this  opprobrious 
name  or  not,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  defend  it.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  sort  of  boycotting  which  every  right-minded  man 
must  condemn.  If  I  try  by  persecution  to  compel  my  neighbour 
to  take  my  conscience  as  his  guide  instead  of  his  own,  I  am 
acting  wrongly.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  be  no 
partner  in  action  which  my  own  conscience  condemns.  It  is  my 
duty  to  take  away  my  custom  from  a  tradesman  who  gives 
inadequate  remuneration  to  the  man  who  makes  my  boots ;  but 
it  would  be  unjust,  on  this  account,  to  I'efuse  to  sell  him  milk  or 
bread.  It  is  argued,  however,  that  “  it  equally  brings  unfair 
pressure  upon  the  individual,  whether  he  is  proclaimed  a 
scoundrel  or  excluded  from  the  authorized  list  of  honest  men.” 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  honourable  tradesman  has  no  claim 
upon  public  recognition,  because,  forsooth,  such  recognition 
would  imply  a  slight  upon  his  more  or  less  unfair  competitor. 
But  surely  no  individualist  can  deny  that  I  have  a  right 
to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own,  and  therefore  to  deal  at 
what  shop  I  please.  It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  I  am 
bound,  as  a  matter  of  moi’ality,  to  deal  with  the  cheapest 
boot-maker — even  if  sweating  always  did  insure  cheapness. 
Will  it  be  contended  that  I  have  a  right  to  change  my  boot¬ 
maker  because  I  do  not  like  his  boots,  or  because  the  position  of 
his  shop  is  inconvenient,  or  the  manners  of  his  assistant  disagree¬ 
able  or  the  like,  but  that  I  may  not  change  it  because  I  happen 
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to  know  that  he  gives  hb  workmen  what  are,  in  my  judgment, 
unjust  wages  ?  Nor  can  it  well  be  asserted  that,  while  I 
may  recommend  my  favourite  boot-maker  to  my  friends  on 
account  of  his  i^espect  for  my  own  corns,  I  may  not  recommend 
him  on  account  of  his  respect  for  his  fellow-creatures.  Even  if 
I  were  to  found  an  organized  association  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  customer  in  the  choice  of  good  shops — something  of 
the  kind  is  actually  done  by  the  Anny  and  Naxy  Stores — I  should 
be  interfering  with  individual  liberty.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  can  be  argued  that  I  may  not  do  the  same  thing  in  the  interests 
of  the  employer’s  workmen,  except  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  well-to-do  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  while  the  comfort  and  convenience — nay,  the  life 
and  health — of  workmen  and  workwomen  and  their  children  is 
a  matter  of  no  importance  at  all. 

Even  the  Christian  charity  of  the  QiiaHerly  Reviewer,  I 
venture  to  think,  would  recognize  some  limitations  to  the  claim 
of  a  known  “  scoundrel  ”  upon  his  moral  countenance  and 
pecuniary  support.  He  would  not  be  ashamed,  it  may  be  hoped, 
to  take  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  into  his  mouth,  and  repeat — 

“  Mine  eyes  look  upon  such  as  arc  faithful  iu  the  land  :  that  they 
uiay  dwell  with  uic.  Whoso  Icadeth  a  godly  life  :  he  shall  be  my 
servant.  There  shall  uo  deceitful  person  dwell  in  my  house  :  he  that 
tclleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  iu  my  sight.”  * 

In  short,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  must  buy  boots  for  himself ; 
and  neither  from  the  economic  nor  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view  can  he  be  permitted  to  buy  boots  simply  for  his  own 
private  use  without  an  eye  to  the  condition  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  engaged  in  the  trade  which  his  custom  is  helping  either 
to  maintain  or  to  jeopardize.  And  this,  it  may  be  well  to  remai'k, 
is  one  of  those  good  old  doctrines  of  the  Church  which  arc 
now  again  showing  signs  of  their  inherent  and  indestructible 
vitality. 

“  It  is  a  duty  of  strict  justice,”  writes  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  “  for  the 
employer  to  give  to  his  work-people  a  justum  preiium.  The  violation 

•  Psa.  ci.  8,  9,  10  (P.B.V.). 
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of  this  duty  ih  ruukoued  by  the  Catholic  Church  among  the  sinb  that 
cry  to  heaven.  And  the  measure  of  the  justum  pretiuui  is  the  means 
of  living  a  decent  life,  morally  and  materially  ;  which  includes  not  merely 
food  and  clothing,  house  and  home,  but  leisure  and  spiritual  cultivation: 
not  merely,  as  the  schoolmen  s]>cak,  hona  naturcE  necessaria^  but  also 
boua  statui  uccessaria.  But  the  very  uotion  of  a  justum  pretium  has 
Avell-nigh  died  out  of  the  popular  miud,  which  sums  up  its  cotlc  of 
commercial  morality  in  the  maxim  :  ‘  Buy  iu  the  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  ;  ’  a  maxim  involving  a  principle  that  would  justify 
the  most  atrocious  forms  of  ‘  sweating  *  and  rackreuting.”  * 

Now,  there  are,  I  believe,  not  a  few  employers  who  earnestly 
desire  and  make  strenuous  efforts  to  deal  fairly  with  their 
workmen.  But,  owing  to  the  increasing  stress  of  competition, 
especially  the  unscrupulous  competition  of  those  who  will  resort 
to  any  method  of  doing  business  if  only  money  can  be  made 
thereby,  and  to  the  torpid  consciences  of  ordinary  consumers  who 
simply  aim  at  bujdng  what  they  want  as  cheaply  as  possible,  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  honourable  employer 
to  maintain  his  position.  It  is  no  longer  tolerable,  therefore,  that 
the  general  public  should  continue  to  acquiesce  in  the  current 
conception  of  its  duty  in  regard  to  industrial  crises.  It  has  a 
far  more  impoi'tant  and  nobler  function  than  simply  to  form  a 
ring  round  the  rival  combatants,  the  organized  forces  of  capital 
and  labour,  and  to  see  fair  play.  To  attempt  no  more  than  this 
negative  work,  is  to  hand  over  the  game  to  the  selfish  and 
unscrupulous  competitors  on  either  side ;  and,  after  all,  these 
antagonistic  capitalists  and  labourers  are  our  brothers,  and  we 
are  bound  to  take  some  positive  action  towards  promoting 
industrial  peace.  In  short,  the  logic  of  facts  is  slowly  but  surely 
forcing  us  to  recognize  the  truth  of  Professor  Marshall’s  state¬ 
ment,  that  “  public  opinion,  based  on  sound  economics  and  just 
morality,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  become  ever  more  and  more  the 
arbiter  of  the  conditions  of  industry.”  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  exclusive  dealing  as  it  is  now  being 
successfully  applied  iu  Oxford,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  three 
considerations. 

‘  Ou  Rigid  m\d  Wfongt  p.  195. 

•  Ecommlcs  of  Imlustri/i  411. 
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In  the  tirst  place,  we  are  not  endeavouring  to  eliminate 
competition  altogether,  but  only  to  control  and  regulate 
it.  Not  a  few  well-meaning  people  are,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
quite  needlessly  and  even  ludicrously  anxious  about  the 
permanent  vitality  of  human  selfishness.  This  has  already  been 
happily  restricted  to  some  extent  by  legislation  and  public 
opinion,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  even  more  efiectively  repressed 
within  definite  limits  ;  but  its  complete  eradication  and  annihila¬ 
tion  in  the  world  as  we  know  it  is  scarcely  conceivable,  and 
certainly  it  will  die  very  hard.  At  all  events  in  Oxford  the 
principle  of  competition  has  shown  no  signs  of  present  degenera¬ 
tion  or  ultimate  atrophy.  For  instance,  among  the  fourteen 
tailors  on  the  list  there  is  ample  scope  for  business  enterprise 
and  ingenuity,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  and  qualities  and 
fashions  do  vary  from  firm  to  firm. 

Secondly,  we  are  not  taking  up  a  partisan  attitude ;  we  are  not 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  trade-unions  any  more  than  that  of  the 
masters’  associations.  The  well-informed  confidence  and  con¬ 
scientious  support  of  private  buyers  are  prime  requisites  for 
the  honourable  trader,  if  he  is  to  prove  himself  the  fittest  to 
survive  in  these  days  of  reckless  competition.  And  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  I  can  affirm  that  the  better  sort  of  trades¬ 
men  both  claim  and  welcome  this  wholesome  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public. 

Thirdl}’,  we  do  not  commit  ourselves,  cither  as  a  society  or 
as  individual  students  and  purchasers,  to  any  and  every  decision 
made  by  the  organizations  of  the  masters  or  of  the  men,  or  even 
to  a  joint  agreement  between  them  which  might  conceivably  be 
hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  any 
doubtful  question,  so  far  forth  as  our  influence  may  be  sought, 
we  should  endeavour  to  decide  impartially  in  full  view  of  national 
interests  as  well  as  of  the  W’elfare  of  the  particular  trade  under 
consideration. 

In  conclusion,  this  much  may  readily  be  conceded  to  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer:  namely,  that  the  principle  involved  is 
“  capable  of  very  wide  application.”  The  power  of  combination 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and,  like  all  other  forces  placed  at 
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the  service  of  men,  may  be  used  rightly  or  wrongly.  The 
Church  undoubtedly  possesses  the  most  potent  means  for  the 
exercise  of  such  an  influence,  and  no  impartial  student  of  history 
would  venture  to  deny  that  serious  blunders  have  been  made. 
But  is  this  any  good  reason  why  we  should  shirk  our  present 
responsibilities  and  neglect  to  use  to  the  full  the  opportunity 
God  has  placed  in  our  hands  through  the  craven  fear  of  risking 
another  mistake  ?  Surely  not.  Provided  only  that  proper 
precautions  are  taken — provided  that  there  is  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  actual  conditions  with  which  we  propose  to  deal, 
and  that  we  can  assure  ourselves  of  what,  as  I  believe,  the 
Chiirch  can  best  guarantee,  the  subordination  of  personal  or 
class  selfishness — we  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  act  promptly, 
vigorously,  and  withal  faithfully. 

“  In  social  action,”  writes  the  Bishop  of  Durliam — in  a  passage  from 
which  tlie  Quarterly  Bevietcer  has  the  hardihood  to  wrest  a  single 
sentence  out  of  its  context  and  to  use  it  as  an  argument  against 
Mr.  Gore — “  we  are  all  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  that  which  is  ‘  lawful.’ 
We  consider  what  wo  may  ‘  lawfully  ’  do  without  incurring  civil 
penalties  and  not  what  wo  ought  to  do.  But  civil  law  is  no  rule  of 
positive  duty.  Its  symbol  is  ‘  Thou  shall  not  ’  and  not  ‘  Thou  shalt.’ 
And  for  the  inspiration  of  conduct  we  require  to  consider  what  a 
quickened  sense  of  duty  prompts  us  to  aim  at,  rather  than  what  a  coilo 
forbids.  .  .  . 

“  The  Church  of  Christ  has  still  the  right,  or  rather  the  duty,  of 
‘  binding  and  loosing,’  of  declaring  with  authority  what  must  and  what 
must  not  be  done.  The  commission  given  to  the  Apostles  may  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance  but  it  has  never  been  revoked.  It 
can  be  exercised  in  other  ways  and  more  effectively  than  by  the  decrees 
of  councils.  That  it  should  be  exercised  is  a  pressing  need  of  an  age 
when  all  men  alike  claim  freetlom  of  judgment  and  have  equal  political 
I)ower.  That  we  in  our  measure  may  be  enabled  to  exercise  it,  we 
must  seek  anew  the  insight,  the  faith,  the  courage,  which  a  vital 
acceptance  of  the  Incarnation  will  bring  to  us,”  * 

J.  Carter. 

•  The  Inearnation  and  Common  Life,  p.  62. 
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The  Xatioxal  Free  Labour  Association'. — I  have  found  it  im¬ 
possible,  from  the  documents  supplied  to  the  editor  of  this  Review, 
and  from  others  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  general  secretary  of 
the  association  (I  have  purposely  abstained  from  consulting  any 
extraneous  sources  of  information)  to  trace  positively  its  origin.  The 
general  secretary,  writing  from  79,  Fenchurch  Street,  November  21st, 
informs  me  that  “there  have  been  three  Free  Labour  Societies  in  London, 
the  first  called  the  Free  Labour  Electoral  Association,  founded  June, 
1893,  and  dissolved  after  the  general  election  ;  the  second,  the  Free 

1. Abour  Association,  founded  by  myself  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Roebuck  Hotel,  Tuesday,  May  16,  1893,  and  of  which  I  was  elected 
president ;  the  third,  the  present  association,  which  was  reorganize*! 
March,  1894,  and  of  which  1  am  the  general  secretary.  The  officers 
and  executive  council  are  elected  annually.  A  financial  statement  and 
l>alance-shcct  will  be  made  yearly,  the  first  will  be  issued  on  the  31st  of 
December  next.  The  executive  meet  here  the  6rst  Monday  in  every 
month,  and  a  congress  is  held  yearly.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  rules 
supplied  to  me,  as  printeil  on  a  meml)er'8  card,  are  as  follows  : — “  1 . 
Tliat  the  association  be  called  The  National  Free  Labour  Association. 

2.  That  all  bond  fide  working  men,  unionist  or  non-unionist,  be  asked  to 
join.  3.  The  subscription  shall  l>e  not  less  than  one  shilling  per  annum, 
and  shall  be  paid  in  advance.  4.  That  an  executive  council  be  electctl 
to  carry  out  the  detail  work  and  the  resolutions  of  the  members,  this 
executive  to  consist  of  twelve  moral>ers,  of  whom  seven  will  form  a 
quorum,  and  to  meet  at  the  association  offices,  in  London,  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month.  •>.  The  association  to  consist  of  executive 
(Council,  district  committees,  and  Imlges  held  under  a  charter  from  the 
executive  council.  6.  That  where  brunches  in  the  provinces  are 
established,  all  salaries  of  i»ormancnt  officers  are  to  l>o  paid  from  the 
central  office,  in  London  ;  and  that  each  branch  shall  contribute  10  per 
«'ent.  of  its  revenue  to  the  central  office,  towards  the  general  working 
expenses  of  the  association  ;  and  also  that  all  subscriptions  collected  bv 
the  branch  offices  must  be  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  at  the  central 
office  within  seven  days  of  receipt  of  the  same,  it  being  understoo<l  that 
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eacb  branch  shall  claim  the  right  to  have  the  whole  of  the  money 
collected  by  it  spent  on  the  work  in  that  district,  less  the  10  per  cent, 
above  referred  to.  7.  That  all  officers  of  branches  must  be  accepted 
and  approved  by  the  executive  council.  8.  That  no  member  shall 
claim  the  right  to  dictate  to  an  employer  whom  he  shall  employ.  9. 
That  no  man  shall  claim  the  right  to  demand  that  an  employer,  before 
taking  on  a  man,  shall  ask  him  if  he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not.  10. 
That  every  member,  unionist  or  non-unionist,  has  a  right  to  take  work 
where  he  can  get  it,  without  interference  or  hindrance.  11.  That  no 
member  claims  the  right  to  apply  force  or  threat  of  force,  or  any  form 
of  persuasion  (*ic)  to  unionists  or  non-unionists.” 

If  these  be  all  the  rules  of  the  association,  they  appear  to  be 
singularly  unsatisfactory  from  a  business  point  of  view.  No  mention 
is  made  how  the  executive  council  or  any  officer  is  elected,  how  the 
members  are  to  meet  and  pass  those  resolutions,  which,  by  rule  4,  the 
executive  council  are  to  carry  out.  No  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
any  annual  congress.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  keeping  or  auditing 
of  accounts  or  the  publication  of  balance-sheets. 

Possibly  some  light  is  cast  on  the  origin  of  the  association  by  a 
juimphlet  supplied  by  it,  aud  tearing  the  stamps  both  of  the  earlier 
“  Free  Labour  Association,”  and  of  the  present  “  National  Free  Labour 
Association,”  entitled  “  Matter  and  Man  versus  New  Unionitm,  by 
J.  Ransomc,  Assoc.  Memb.  Civil  Engineers  ”  {tic').  It  consists, 
besides  an  introiluction,  of  two  articles  reprinted  from  the  Globe. 
1.  “The  Shipping  Federation’s  Programme;”  2.  “The  Federation’s 
Victory  :  its  Future  Effects.”  No  date  is  anywhere  given,  but  as,  on  the 
lost  page,  “  the  forthcoming  Parliamentary  Commission  on  the  labour 
question”  is  spoken  of,  the  publication  must  go  back  to  at  least  th«‘ 
earliest  months  of  IK91.  The  iShipping  Federation  is  described  as 
“  the  first  organization  of  master  and  man  on  a  large  scale  to  resist,  in 
a  methodical  and  business-like  nmuner,  uot  trade-unionism,  but  the 
abuses  of  trade-unionism.”  But  “  it  would  be  an  insult  to  common 
sense  to  suggest  that  the  movement  was  set  on  foot  from  philantiwopiu 
motives.  The  federation  is  purely  a  business  institution,  from 
Iteginning  to  end,  and  is  run  in  the  interests  of  trade.  ...  It  is  well 
that  philanthropy  has  no  corner  in  the  scheme.”  Stamped,  as  this 
])umphlet  is,  on  behalf  of  the  association,  it  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  Shipping  Federation  was  its  real  parent. 

The  next  document  in  point  of  date  is  apparently  a  “  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Free  Labour  Congress,  held  at  the 
Foresters*  Hall,  Clerkenwell  Rood,  Loudon,  E.C.,  October  31st  and 
November  1, 1893,  together  with  a  list  of  delegates  and  the  industrial 
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centres  represented.*’  The  title>page  is  headed  :  “  National  Free 
Labour  Association.  General  principles  :  To  maintain  the  trade  of 
the  country.  To  stop  senseless  strikes.  And  to  improve  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  ;  ”  and  it  is  stated  to  be  printed  “  by 
order  of  the  association.”  Since  Mr.  Collison  states  that  the  present 
association  was  reorganized  March,  1894,  with  himself  as  general 
secretary,  he  having  been  president  of  the  “  Free  Labour  Association,” 
its  immediate  predecessor,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  report  of  these 
])roceedings  should  only  have  been  published  about  four  months  after 
they  took  place.  An  introduction  is  prefixed  to  the  report  on  behalf 
of  the  council,  signed  by  Mr.  Collison  as  general  secretary.  How  the 
congress  came  to  be  called  nowhere  appears.  It  is  stated  that  “  there 
were  about  150  delegates  present  from  various  parts  of  the  country.” 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  only  list  given  is  ono  of  the  name 
and  occupation  of  members  present ;  ”  that  the  total  number  of  names 
given  is  only  125  ;  that  only  forty-seven  of  these  have  some  designation 
of  a  place  or  association  conveyed,  which,  on  the  most  liberal  construction, 
the  bearers  may  be  inferred  to  have  represented  ;  and  that  nowhere  is 
the  least  indication  given  of  the  means  by  which  they  received  their 
appointment.  As  respects  fifteen  (not  including  an  M.P.)  no  occupation 
is  mentioned.  Six  resolutions  were  passed,  (1)  condemning  recent 
”  senseless  and  abortive  strikes,”  and  resolving  to  do  everything  in  the 
jxtwer  of  the  congress  to  put  a  stop  to  such,  “  so  as  to  promote  a 
iKJtter  feeling  between  employers  and  employed  ;  ”  (2)  declaring  the 
time  to  have  arrived  “when  it  is  urgently  necessary  («c)  for  the 
])rompt  establishment  of  branches  of  the  Free  Labour  Association  in 
every  industrial  centre  throughout  the  country  ;  ”  (3)  calling  for  “  an 
amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  unlawful  picketing;”  (4)  “against 
the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Government  Employers’  Liability 
(  Bill ;  ”  (5)  for  “  the  establishment  of  trade  arbitration  boards  for  every 

i  class  of  industry,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representative 

^  workmen  and  employers,”  and  (6)  for  calling  the  attention  of  Parliament 

“  to  the  cfiect  of  our  present  fiscal  system  on  British  trade  in  relation  to 
distress,  with  the  view  of  adopting  measures  to  prevent  the  importation 
I  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  from  such  countries  as  impose  tarifi^s 

upon  our  exports.”  The  key-note  of  the  congress  is  its  professing 
j  to  be  directed  only  against  the  “New  ”  Trade-unionism;  though  there 

must  have  been  some  abuse  of  trade-unions  generally,  or  we  should  not 
find  Mr.  McLean,  cooper,  of  Greenock,  who  had  been  for  twenty-two 
years  a  trade-unionist,  stating  that  he  “  disagreed  with  those  speakers 
who  had  denounced  trade-unionism.  .  .  He  did  not  believe  in  the  new 
unionism,  but  he  did  in  the  old.”  The  report  is  followed  by  a  statement 
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that  a  special  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  association  was  held 
on  November  2nd,  “  when  it  was  resolved  to  open  a  vigorous  campaign 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  open  new  district  branches  of  the 
association  ;  ”  and  by  the  reprint  of  a  notice  from  the  Times  (Novemlier 
22,  1893),  stating  all  the  great  things  which  the  association  was  about 
to  do,  and  that  while  no  fixed  subscription  will  be  asked  of  employers’ 
associations  (of  which  it  was  already  known  that  a  number  would 
“become  members  of  the  National  Free  Labour  Association’’),  the 
men  would  be  required  to  pay  two  shillings  a  year.  (This  must  have 
l>een  found  too  high,  as  the  rules  already  quoted  only  require  one 
shilling  annual  subscription.) 

1  find  it  impossible  to  trace  the  exact  sequence  of  the  publications 
of  the  association.  It  appears  to  have  published  a  series  of 
“  manifestoes,’’  of  which  I  have  only  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  and  another  of 
“leaflets,’’  of  which  I  have  only  Nos.  29,  31,  and  32.  Manifesto 
No.  6  is  in  support  of  the  contracting-out  clause  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Bill.'  No  7,  signed  by  order  of  a  joint  committee  of  two 
members  of  the  National  Free  Labour  Association  and  seven  of  three 
small  trade-unions,  is  directed  agaitist  the  Building  Trades  Federation. 
No.  8  deals  with  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Trade  Union  Congress, 
and  announces  the  forthcoming  opening  of  the  second  annual  congress 
of  the  National  Free  Labour  Association.  Of  the  leaflets  before  me, 
the  only  two  worth  noticing  are  No.  31,  an  address  by  Mr.  Collison, 
delivered  at  the  Central  Finsbury  Radical  Club,  January  12, 1894  ;  and 
a  lecture  on  “Trade  Union  Tyranny’’  delivered  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
honorary  treasurer  of  the  association,  at  the  London  Patriotic  Club, 
Clerkenwell,  September  11,  1894. 

We  now  come  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  National  Free  Labour 
Association.  Report,  January  to  June,  1894.  This  is  a  most  singular 
document.  Referring  to  Mr.  Collison’s  statement  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  reorganized  March,  1894,  the  period  covered  by  the 
report  would  appear  to  comprise  about  three  months  of  the  Free 
Labour  Association,  and  three  mouths  of  the  National  Free  Labour 
Association,  to  and  from  March.  Yet  not  one  single  word  is  said  of 
any  reorganization.  The  report  is  thus  so  framed  as  to  carry  the 
impression  of  continuous  existence.  Moreover,  tvhilst  its  title-page 
sets  forth  the  names  of  a  president,  vice-president,  honorary  treasurer 
and  secretary,  and  of  a  general  committee,  not  only  does  it  afford  no 
clue  to  indicate  how  any  of  these  came  to  be  appointed,  but  it  constantly 
speaks  of  an  “  executive,”  without  stating  of  tvhom  this  is  composed. 
After  an  unsigned  introduction,  beginning  by  a  protest  against  the 
conclusion  “  that  the  National  Free  Labour  Association  was  established 
VOL.  V.— No.  1. 
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for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  trade-unionism,'’  the  report  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  executive  **  looks  back  with  considerable  satisfaction  to 
the  labour  of  the  past  six  months.”  This,  according  to  the  showing  of 
the  executive,  consisted  of  the  issue  of  a  manifesto  (No.  6,  alwve 
referred  to)  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill,  which  was 
“  placarded  in  large  blocks  upon  nearly  every  advertisement  hoarding 
iu  Loudon,  and  the  Avorkiug-class  suburbs,”  aud  in  the  east  and  south 
of  London  “  fly-posted  at  night  ”  (why  at  night  ?)  “  on  dock  walls, 
street  corners,  and  any  position  in  which  a  manifesto  was  likely  to 
attract  attention,”  as  well  as  circulated  iu  leaflet  form  by  thousands  ; 

(2)  the  Building  Trades  Conference  held  at  the  Foresters’  Hall,  June 
13,  1894,  under  the  auspices  of  the  association,  but  in  fact  directed  by 
a  joint  committee  (as  to  which  see  manifesto  No.  7,  above  referred  to)  ; 

(3)  a  deputation  to  the  London  County  Council  on  the  subject  of  the 
preferential  employment  of  union  workmen,  which  is  claimed  to  have 
been  proved  in  flve  cases  out  of  six  ;  (4)  a  deputation  to  Sir  John 
Hibbert,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  against  a  claim  of  the  Society  of 
Compositors  that  only  “  Society  Houses  ”  should  be  allowed  to  compote 
for  government  printing  contracts  ;  (5)  correspondence  with  and  a 
deputation  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  resulted  in  the 
rejection  of  a  proposal  for  the  iusertioii  of  the  trade-union  clause  iu  its 
building  contracts. 

Compared  with  the  announcement  in  the  Times  of  November  22, 
1893,  of  all  that  the  association  was  about  to  do,  this  list  of  achieve¬ 
ments  is  a  meagre  one.  It  is  but  fair  to  observe  that  the  “  executive  ” 
take  no  credit  for  the  numerous  “  leaflets  ”  and  “  manifestoes  ”  above 
mentioned,  and  that,  under  the  head  of  “  Finance,”  we  find  that  the 
work  of  registration  for  employment  had  been  carried  on  at  “  a  small 
set  of  offices  ”  taken  iu  B'enchurch  Street.  But  whilst  the  Times 
article  had  held  out  the  prospect  that  there  would  be  “no  lack  of 
financial  support,”  the  report  states  that  “  the  association  is  urgently  in 
need  of  funds,”  and  that,  “  with  a  view  to  wiping  off  the  debt  contracted, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  those  problems  which  call  for 
immediate  action,”  the  executive  “  propose  to  raise  a  fund  of  £500, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  subscribed  within  the  next  month.”  Forms 
are  given  for  subscriptions  and  donations,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
an  account  or  balance-sheet  to  show  what  money  has  been  received,  or 
how  it  has  been  spent. 

A  second  annual  congress  of  the  association  tvas  held  at  the 
Foresters’  Hall,  Clerkenwell  Roail,  October  30  and  31,  1894.  The 
only  report  of  it  yet  published  appears  to  be  that  contained  in  the 
first  number  of  “TAc  Free  Labour  Gazette,  the  organ  of  the  National 


Free  Labour  Association,”  dated  November  7,  1894.  Nothing,  again, 
appears  as  to  how  this  congress  was  called,  or  how  the  sixty-two  London 
and  seventeen  provincial  delegates  whose  names  are  given  were  appointed. 
The  secretary’s  report  is  to  a  large  extent  a  literal  copy  of  that  of  the 
association  just  referred  to,  substituting  “  twelve  ”  for  “  six  months,” 
and  minus  the  head  “  Finance  ”  and  the  appeal  for  funds,  but  containing 
some  facts  Avhich  one  would  have  thought  should  have  been  inserted 
in  the  association  report,  e.ij.  that  “in  January  last  the  executive 
council  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  dismiss  Messrs  Kelly,  Maclean, 
Cunningham,  and  Dennis,  for  conduct  calculated  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  association  ;  ”  that  “  in  January  ”  the  executive  council  “  appointed 
a  Mr.  G.  Clasper  as  district  secretary  in  the  North  of  England  ;  ”  that 
“  Mr.  Clasper  has  organized  («ec)  in  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  Middles¬ 
brough,  and  North  Shields  .  .  .  opened  a  Free  Lalx>ur  Bureau  at  New¬ 
castle,  .  .  .  and  the  North  of  England  District  is  now  self-supporting.” 
It  is  stated  also  that  “at  the  registration  office,  opened  in  Fenchurch 
Street,  in  less  than  two  months  5764  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plasterers, 
masons,  plumitcrs  and  their  labourers  registered  themselves.”  At  the  end 
of  August,  1894,  228,000  seamen  h&d  been  registered  as  Free  Labourers, 
— not,  however,  it  would  seem,  in  connection  with  the  League,  since, 
further  on,  it  is  stated  that  “during  the  past  twelve  mouths  the numlwjr 
of  workmen  registered  by  the  association  at  the  central  and  branch  offices 
amount  {sic)  to  1 1 ,540,  thus  bringing  the  present  membership  up  to  the 
very  respectable  total  of  51,249.”  A  “  crushing  blow  ”  may  be  delivered 
at  the  Building  Trades  Federation,  “  w'hen  the  organization  amongst 
this  class  of  workmen  is  complete.”  Five  principal  resolutions  were 
passed,  the  first  declaring  that. “the  senseless  and  abortive  strikes 
which  have  occurred  in  many  branches  of  industry  throughout  the 
country  arc  mainly  the  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  consequent 
want  of  employment;”  the  second,  for  the  prohibition  of  “picketing  in 
such  numbers  as  must  inevitably  terrorize  those  who  may  be  willing  to 
work ;”  the  third,  protesting  “against  the  re-introduction  of  an  Employers’ 
Liability  Bill  .  .  .  forbidding  contracting  out,”  and  calling  upon  all  work¬ 
ing  men  to  support  the  House  of  Lords  in  throwing  out  such  a  measure  ; 
the  fourth  rejoicing  over  the  “  steady  and  certain  progress  ”  of  Free 
Labour  principles,  and  welcoming  “  with  pleasure  any  means  tending 
to  the  establishment  of  more  cordial  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  ;  ”  the  fifth  (spoken  of  as  sixth,  a  fifth  one  being  withdrawn 
through  the  absence  of  the  intended  proposer),  declaring  the  absolute 
necessity  of  placing  some  restrictions  upon  the  immigration  of  pauper 
aliens,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  bill  to  that  efiect  “  recently 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  shall  be  allowed  to  become  law.’* 
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The  speeches  contain  many  references  to  acts  of  violence  by  tra«le- 
unions,  which  1  do  not  quote,  as  they  can  be  only  ex  parte  statements. 
The  distinction  proposed  at  first  l>etween  the  “  old  ”  and  “  new  ” 
unionism  is  virtually  given  up  by  this  time,  since  the  report  itself  asks 
**  why  the  tail,  consisting  of  trade-unionists,  should  still  claim  to  wag 
the  immense  body  of  non-unionists  the  proposer  of  the  first  resolution, 
moreover,  declaring  that  “  they  would  put  their  foot  down  firmly  on 
trade-unions  and  coercion,”  and  that  trade-unions  meant  “  enmity  to 
those  who  enjoy  peace,  freedom  of  action,  aud  liberty  of  the  subject.” 
There  is  also  much  abuse,  which  is  not  worth  repeating,  of  the  labour 
leaders  of  the  day,  especially  of  Messrs.  John  Burns,  Havelock  Wilson, 
Tom  Mann  and  Ben  Tillet — this  indeed  is  characteristic  of  many,  if 
not  most  of  the  publications  of  the  association.  One  speaker,  from  Hull, 
curiously  began  his  speech  by  saying  that  “he  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Shipping  Federation,  but  represented  the  Free 
Laliour  Association.” 

A  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  coupled  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Collison,  the  general  secretary,  requires  to  be  noticed  on 
account  of  some  passages  in  Mr.  Collison's  speech  in  reply.  He  said 
that  “  the  great  difficulty  which  he  and  the  executive  had  had  to  fight 
against  during  the  past  twelve  months  had  been  that  of  cleansing  the 
association  of  a  body  of  brandy-shifters  and  moochers.  When  the 
organization  was  first  commenced,  applications  for  membership  were 
received  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  some  of  whom  brought 
considerable  discredit  upon  the  work,  hi  clearing  out  that  gang, 
therefore,  he  considered  that  he  had  conferred  an  even  greater  bcnejil 
upon  the  association  than  merely  counteracting  the  system  of  trades- 
union  tyranny.  The  next  body  against  which  their  operations  would 
be  directed  M  as  the  Building  Trades  Federation.  They  had  splendid 
organizations,  and  in  tM'O  months'  time  lulK>iir-bureaus  for  the  building 
trades  would  l>e  opened  in  all  parts  of  London.  Already  no  fewer  than 
six  thousand  had  been  enrolled,  at  the  rate  of  forty  a  day,  and  out  of 
that  six  thousand  .  .  .  there  M'ere  only  forty  mechanics  connected  with  the 
building  trade  M’ho  M'cre  unemployed.  .  .  .  Next  spring  some  of  the  must 
im|K)rtant  works  in  London  would  be  carried  on  by  Free  Laliour.  . .  . 
There  was  one  big  job  they  fought  lust  month,  .  .  .  the  erection  of  public 
baths  and  washhouses  in  Green  Man  Street,  Essex  lioad.  The  strike 
M'as  brought  aliout  in  consequence  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society 
claiming  to  do  the  tiling,  with  the  result  that  the  surveyor  condemned 
it,  and  it  had  to  l»e  pulled  down,  and  non-union  tilers  employed  to  put 
it  up  again  properly.  ...  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Building  Trmles 
Federation  called  all  union  men  out  from  the  job.  The  tilers  applied 
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to  tbo  National  Free  Labour  Association  for  protection,  and  he  (Mr. 
Collison),  by  sending  out  a  few  post-cards,  was  able  to  secure  thirty 
bricklayers  and  their  labourers  the  following  morning.  ...  On  arriving 
at  Green  Man  Street  the  works  were  found  strongly  protected  by  over 
four  hundred  members  of  the  London  Building  Trades  Federation.  .  .  . 
The  emergency  men  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  works  individually, 
but  in  a  solid  compact  body,  and  the  result  was  that  they  carried  the  job 
on,  which  was  now  entirely  finished,  .  .  .  and  the  work,  he  thought,  would 
compare  very  favourably  with  any  that  was  carried  out  by  the  federation. 
Then,  as  they  were  aware,  there  was  a  strike  in  the  printing  trade. 
Upon  the  assistance  of  the  association  being  applied  for,  his  emergency 
men  set  to  work,  with  the  result  that  a  numlier  of  convictions,  both 
lines  and  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  were  obtained.  It  was  their 
full  intention  to  meet  organized  violence  with  organized  violence  if 
theg  were  not  protected  by  the  law,  and  to  show  the  trade-unionists 
that  they  had  men  who  were  perfectly  able  to  hold  their  own."  This 
threat  by  the  general  secretary  should  be  compared  with  the  eleventh 
rule  printed  on  the  cards  of  membership  of  the  association  :  “  That  no 
incml>er  claims  the  right  to  apply'force  or  threat  of  force,  or  any  form 
of  persuasion,  to  unionists  or  non-unionists.” 

A  second  numl)er  of  The  Free  Labour  Gazette  appeared  on  December 
1  St,  and  the  Association  has  also  published  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  under 
the  title  of  J.  Havelock  Wilson,  M.P.  Daylight  on  his  Career. — 
Exposure  and  Challenge. — Astounding  Kevelations.”  Of  this  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  so  studiously  and  ostentatiously  offensive  as  to 
enforce  the  two  following  conclusions  :  viz.  (1)  that  it  is  meant  to 
provoke  an  action  for  lilK*l  ;  (2)  that  the  parties  interested  in  pro¬ 
voking  such  an  action  must  have  ample  funds  to  dcfcntl  it.  Mr. 
Havelock  Wilson,  it  may  Ihj  observed,  was  already  attacked  by  innu¬ 
endoes  in  the  Association’s  “  Leaflet,”  No.  29,  British  Sailors  and 
their  Friends. 

I  will  now  sum  up  the  conclusions  which  appear  to  me  to  flow  from 
the  documents  of  the  National  Free  Labour  Association. 

1.  For  all  its  abuse  of  trade-unions,  it  is  a  trade-union  itself,  within 
the  definition  of  s.  16  of  the  Trade-Union  Act  Amendment  Act,  1876, 
as  a  “  combination  .  .  .  for  regulating  the  relations  lietween  workmen 
and  masters,”  and  “  l>ctwecn  workmen  and  workmen.” 

2.  Being  unregistered,  it  gives  to  its  members  and  to  the  public  none 
of  those  guarantees  of  publicity  and  remedies  against  fraud,  or  other 
advantages,  which  result  from  registration. 

3.  The  only  l>cnefit  which  it  affords  ns  yet  to  its  members  (and  even 
that  is  not  stipulated  by  any  pliblislied  rule)  is  the  chance  of  employment 
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through  a  Labour  lluroau,  of  which,  eo  far  as  appears,  two  only* 
Iiave  I)een  established,  one  in  London,  and  one  in  Newcastle.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  low  rate  of  subscription,  all  other  needs  of  the  working 
man’s  existence,  in  want  of  employment,  sickness,  at  death,  etc.,  hare 
obviously  to  be  provided  for  by  him  in  other  ways. 

4.  Although  it  is  claimed  that  a  boily  of  efficient  workmen  has  now 
hoen  brought  together  by  the  association,  for  a  twelvemonth  preceding 
November,  1894,  (covering  consequently  the  date  when  it  was  being 
])ufred  by  the  Times)^  its  membership  was  so  disreputable  that  the 
“  great  difficulty  ”  which  the  secretary  and  the  executive  had  to  fight 
against  was  “  the  cleansing  the  association  of  a  body  of  brandy-shifters 
and  moochers  ”  (whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning  of  those  terms), 
so  that  the  clearing  out  of  such  a  **  gang  .  . .  conferred  a  greater  benefit 
upon  the  association  than  merely  counteracting  the  system  of  trades- 
union  tyranny.” 

5.  A  must  singular  reticence  as  to  many  points  of  the  first  importance 
characterizes  the  publications  of  the  association.  They  do  not  show 
how  it  came  into  existence,  how  it  was  reconstituted,  how  its  governing 
body  is  appointed,  how  the  Free  Labour  Congresses  with  which  it  is 
connected  are  called.  The  rules  given  to  its  members  can  hardly  be 
believed  to  be  complete.  Its  first  balance-sheet  is  promised  for  the 
31st  December. 1 

6.  In  spite  of  a  rule,  given  to  every  member,  the  latest  announcement 
of  the  general  secretary  is  that  it  is  the  full  intention  of  the  association 
to  “  meet  organized  violence  by  organized  violence  ”  if  not  protected 
by  the  law. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 

The  Acquittal  of  Pbofessor  Ely. — We  congratulate  Dr.  Ely 
upon  his  complete 'vindication  from  the  charge  of  economic  heresy. 
And,  for  the  benefit  of  our  English  readers,  we  print  the  full  text  of 
the  decision,  which  is  interesting  from  several  points  of  view. 

“To  the  Honourable,  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin :  Your  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges 
made  by  Superintendent  Wells  against  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  in  his 
letter  published  in  The  Nation  on  the  12th  of  July,  1894,  and 
republished  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on  the  16th  of  July  of 
the  same  year,  report  as  follows  : — 

“  We  find  that  Dr.  Ely  did  not,  at  his  own  house  or  elsewhere, 

'  The  contributions  of  its  51,249  members,  at  one  shilling  a  head,  must  amount, 
for  one  year  only,  to  over  it2550,  to  say  nothing  of  the  £500  fund  proposed  to  be 
raised. 
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either  entertain  or  conBult  with  a  walking  delegate  who  came  from 
Kansas  City  somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  to  counsel  and  assist 
the  Democratic  Printing  Company  strikers,  and  he  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  advised,  aided,  nor  abetted  this  strike.  The  other 
strike  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Superintendent  Wells  is  one  which 
occurred  in  the  printing  office  of  Tracy,  Gibbs  &  Co.  of  this  city. 
Dr.  Ely  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  advised,  aided,  nor  abetted  this 
strike ;  he  did  not  ‘  demand  of  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment 
that  their  office  should  be  made  a  union  office,’  nor  did  he  ’  threaten 
to  take  his  printing  away  from  this  office  if  it  were  not  made  a  union 
office.*  This  company  continued  to  do  his  printing  as  long  as  he  was 
the  secretary  of  the  association  for  whieh  it  was  done.  Dr.  Ely  did  not 
assert  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  proprietors  of  this  office  that 
’  where  a  skilled  workman  was  needed,  a  dirty,  dissipated,  unmarried, 
unreliable  and  unskilled  tramp,  if  a  union  man,  should  be  employed  in 
preference  to  an  industrious,  skilful,  trustworthy,  non-union  man  who 
is  the  head  of  a  family ;  *  neither  did  he  state  that  ‘  the  latter  would 
have  no  ground  of  complaint,  as  ho  could  easily  remove  the  objection 
to  him  by  joining  the  union  ;  *  nor  that  ‘  conscientious  scruples  against 
joining  the  union  would  prove  the  individual  to  be  a  crank.’ 

“We  further  find  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  charge 
that  ‘  Professor  Ely,  director  of  the  school  of  economics,  believes  in 
strikes  and  boycotts,  justifying  and  encouraging  the  one  while  prac¬ 
tising  the  other,’  or  the  charge  that  ‘  he  is  an  individual  who  can  say 
to  citizens  and  taxpayers.  Stand  and  deliver,  or  down  goes  your 
business,’  and  to  labouring  men  ‘Join  the  union,  or  starve  with  your 
families  ;’  or  the  charge  that  ‘Professor  Ely,  director  of  the  school 
of  economics,  differs  from  Ely  the  socialist,  only  in  the  adroit  and 
covert  method  of  his  advocacy,’  or  the  charge  that  ‘a  careful  reading 
of  his  books  will  discover  essentially  the  same  principles,  but  masked 
by  glittering  generalities  and  mystical  and  metaphysical  statements 
susceptible  of  various  interpretations  according  as  a  too  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  might  seem  for  the  time  likely  to  work  discomfort  or  loss 
to  the  writer,’  or  the  charge  that  ‘  his  I>ooks  are  studiously  indefinite 
or  ambiguous,’  or  that  ‘  they  abound  in  sanctimonious  or  pious  cant,’ 
or  ‘pander  to  the  prohibitionist,’  or  ‘ostentatiously  sympathize  with 
all  who  are  in  distress,’  or  that  ‘  the  careful  student  will  discover  their 
utopian  or  pernicious  doctrines,’  or  that  ‘  their  general  acceptance 
would  furnish  a  seeming  moral  justification  or  any  justification  for 
attacks  upon  life  or  property.’ 

“  And,  finally,  we  find  that  the  charge  that  ‘  a  sort  of  moral  justifi- 
(fation  for  attacks  Upon  life  and  property  is  supported  by  the  teaching 
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or  the  practice  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin’  is  absolutely  false. 
The  university  is  supported  by  the  law ;  it  teaches  and  practises 
submission  to  the  law.  All  of  its  teachings  and  all  of  its  practices 
are  hostile  to  anarchy,  disorder,  and  violations  of  the  law.  The  spirit 
of  its  teaching  and  practice  is  well  illustrated  in  the  baccalaureate 
address  delivered  by  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams  at  its  last 
commencement. 

“In  his  sweeping  charge  against  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the 
university.  Superintendent  Wells  may  have  had  reference  only  to  the 
teachings  and  practices  of  Dr.  Ely,  but  his  language  in  the  letter 
published  certainly  appears  to  give  them  a  much  wider  significance. 
We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  teaching  or  practice  of  Dr.  Ely 
justifying  attacks  upon  life  or  property,  but  we  do  find  that  he  has 
repeatedly  and  in  the  strongest  language  admonished  against  both. 
Neither  do  we  find  any  such  teachings  or  practices  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

“  The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  fortunate  in  having  more  than  one 
professor  who  stands  high  in  his  chosen  field  of  study,  and  several  who 
have  written  and  published  works  of  great  recognized  ability.  We 
were  surprised  to  find  that  during  the  last  eighteen  months  nearly  two 
hundred  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazine  articles  have  been  written 
and  published  by  oiu*  professors,  lecturers,  and  students.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  arc  Magnetism,  Botany,  Housekeeping  and  Cooking, 
the  Law  of  Wills,  Cheese-making,  Astronomy,  Sheep-farming,  Geology, 
Economics,  Socialism,  Repudiation  of  State  Debts,  The  Independent 
Treasury  System  of  the  United  States,  Social  Reform  in  New  Zealand, 
Apple  Scab  and  Mildew,  Noxious  Weeds,  Vegetable  Pathology,  The 
Old  Comedy  of  Rome,  Roman  Mythology,  Electro-Magnetism  and  the 
Construction  of  Dynamos,  Hypnotism  and  Marvels,  Silo  Construction, 
Bacteriology,  Dirt  in  the  Dairy,  Money  and  Credit,  Education  and  the 
Social  Aspects  of  Pauperism  and  Crime.  Without  doubt  some  things 
may  have  been  written,  not  only  on  social  economics,  but  also  on  history, 
hypnotism,  geology,  psychology,  education,  and  law,  with  which  many 
good  people  could  not  agree.  We  cannot,  however,  be  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  universally  accepted  principles  of  to-day 
were  but  a  short  time  ago  denounced  as  visionary,  impracticable,  and 
pernicious.  As  regents  of  a  university  with  over  one  hundred  instructors, 
supported  by  nearly  two  millions  of  people  who  hold  a  vast  diversity 
of  views  regarding  the  great  questions  which  at  present  agitate  the 
human  mind,  we  could  not  for  a  moment  think  of  recommending  the 
dismissal  or  even  the  criticism  of  a  teacher  even  if  some  of  his  opinions 
should,  in  some  quarters,  be  regarded  as  visionary.  Such  a  course 
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would  bo  equivalent  to  saying  that  no  professor  should  teach  anything 
which  is  not  accepted  by  everybody  as  true.  This  would  cut  our 
curriculum  down  to  very  small  proportions.  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
Ijelieve  that  knowledge  has  reached  its  final  goal,  or  that  tlie  present 
condition  of  society  is  perfect.  We  must  therefore  welcome  from  our 
teachers  such  discussions  as  shall  suggest  the  means  and  prepare  the 
way  by  which  knowledge  may  be  extended,  present  evils  be  removetl, 
and  others  prevented.  We  feel  that  we  would  bo  unworthy  the  position 
we  hold  if  we  did  not  believe  in  progress  in  all  departments  of  know¬ 
ledge.  In  all  lines  of  academic  investigation  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  investigator  should  be  absolutely  free  to  follow 
the  indications  of  truth  wherever  they  may  lead.  Whatever  may  l*e 
the  limitations  which  trammel  inquiry  elsewhere,  we  believe  the  great 
State  University  of  Wisconsin  should  ever  encourage  that  continual 
and  fearless  sifting  and  winnowing  by  which  alone  the  truth  can 
be  found. 

“We  submit  herewith  a  full  report  of  our  investigation,  and  would 
especially  call  your  attention  to  the  letters  of  Presidents  Adams  and 
Andrews,  and  of  Carroll  D.  Wfight,  Albert  Shaw,  and  Albion* W. 
Small ;  also  the  letters  and  testimony  of  former  pupils  of  Dr.  E:y, 
whose  views  of  Dr.  Ely’s  writings  and  teachings  are  the  opposite  of 
those  of  Superintendent  Wells. 

“We  regret  that  our  appointment  for  such  an  investigation  should 
have  been  considered  necessary,  but  we  would  state  that  we  entered 
upon  it  with  the  sole  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
charges  preferred.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  result  is  a  com¬ 
plete  vindication  of  Dr.  Ely  and  the  teachings  and  practices  of  our 
university. 

(Signed)  “  H.  W.  Cuynoweth, 
“John  Johnston, 

“  H.  B.  Dale.” 

“University  of  Wisconsin,  Sept  18,  1894."’ 

The  Milan  Congress  on  Accident  Insurance. — Accident  Insur¬ 
ance,  as  a  complement  to  Employers’  Liability,  is  making  way  fast 
among  the  nations.  The  Milan  Congress  has  carried  it  one  step 
nearer  to  general  acceptance.  It  is  only  five  years  since  the  first 
Congress  was  held  at  Paris,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  International 
Committee  promoting  the  cause.  Three  years  ago,  when  the  second 
Congress  met  at  Berne,  something  like  three  hundred  persons  attended. 
On  that  occasion  much  lukewarmness  was  still  exhibited  ;  however, 
the  advisability  of  insurance,  as  a  means  both  of  lightening  the  burden 
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of  liability  to  the  employer,  and  insuring  its  effectiveness  in  all  cases 
to  the  employeil,  was  pretty  widely  recognized.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  debate  still  upon  the  principle.  Last  October,  at 
Milan,  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  people  assembled,  half  of  them  l)eing 
foreigners  in  Italy,  and  a  very  keen  interest  was  manifested  ;  but, 
practically,  the  only  persons  to  challenge  the  principle  under  considera¬ 
tion  were  the  representatives  of  private  insurance  companies,  hailing 
for  the  most  part  from  France,  and  fighting  for  their  own  bread-and- 
butter  ;  and,  moreovef,  that  hardened  Manchestrian,  M.  Yves  Guyot, 
who  showed  himself  strangely  ignorant  of  the  actual  practice  which 
he  criticized.  Otherwise  the  merits  of  the  principle  of  obligatory 
liability,  secured  either  by  guarantee  or  by  insurance,  were  generally 
admitted,  and  the  only  controversy  which  arose  was  about  its  practical 
application,  whether  that  should  be  made  the  special  charge  of  a  State 
department,  in  a  more  or  less  centralized  form,  or  else,  whether  it 
should  be  left  to  private  insurance  companies  and  associations  of 
employers  at  the  option  of  the  persons  insuring.  Insurance  under 
State  supervision  was  still  found  fault  with  by  some  persons  present, 
as  being  a  piece  of  “  socialism,”  and  too  costly.  The  first  objection 
indicates  an  entire  misconception  of  the  practice  discussed.  There  is 
no  socialism  whatever  about  it — unless  Employers*  Liability,  in  the 
sense  in  which  both  our  political  parties  accepted  it  in  the  last  session, 
be  allowed  to  rank  as  “socialism.”  And  the  second  charge  wholly 
ignores  facts,  as  was  pointed  out  with  good  effect  at  the  Congress.  In 
truth,  administration  under  the  German  State  scheme  has  been  found 
beyond  comparison  cheaper  than  management  in  private  concerns — 
more  especially  in  English  insurance  companies.  Neither  of  these 
criticisms  were  seriously  echoed  by  any  number  of  delegates.  On  the 
contrary,  the  speeches  showed  that  the  principle  in  essence  contended 
for  has  gained  not  a  few  now  adherents  among  men  of  mark.  The 
Italian  ex-minister.  Signor  Chimirri,  avowed  himself  a  convert.  So 
did  Signor  Pisani,  chairman  of  the  Milan  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
on  the  ground  that  voluntary  insurance,  by  a  particularly  strong  bcaly, 
organized  by  Signor  Luzzatti,  and  well  supported  with  funds,  had  made 
no  appreciable  progress  since  1889.  That  Insurance  Corporation  still 
insures  in  all  only  112,293  persons.  Such  is  the  figure  for  1892,  the 
last  published.  Professor  Gobbi  practically  confessed  himself  a  convert. 
So  did,  with  some  reservations,  M.  Cheysson.  The  Belgian  M.  Dojace, 
and  Senor  Delits  spoke  much  to  the  same  effect.  The  Dutch  delegate, 
M.  Westerouen  van  Meeteren,  avowed  himself  altogether  on  the  side 
of  compulsion.  Others  said  the  same  thing.  As  a  matter  of  practiee, 
insurance,  having  spread  from  Germany  into  Austria,  is  now  extending 
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further.  The  Italian  Bill  drafted  by  the  MiuUter,  Signor  Lacava, 
accepts,  at  any  rate,  the  German  principle  of  compnlsion.  In  France 
a  measure  enforcing  insurance  under  State  surveillance  lias  actually 
passed  the  Chamber,  and  the  objections  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate, 
which  have  wrecked  it  on  its  first  discussion,  apply,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  the  method  of  application  only,  not  to  the  principle.  There  is 
similar  legislation  on  the  stocks  in  Switzerland,  where  Employers’ 
Liability  alone  has,  as  Herr  Grculicli  very  clearly  demonstrated  at  Milan, 
been  found  insufficient.  Sweden  has  grafted  the  principle  npon  its  own 
code.  And  it  looks  very  much  as  if  Belgium  were  going  to  follow  suit. 
Once  Employers’  Liability  is  accepted,  in  the  scope  which  practically 
everybody  is  now  wishing  to  give  to  it,  making  it  to  cover  not  only 
the  accidents  occasioned  by  an  employer’s  deliberate  misfeasance,  but 
anything  that  may  happen  to  the  workman  as  a  matter  of  ordinary 
risk — part  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  labourer’s  existence,  incurred  in 
his  master’s  service — there  can  be  no  question  that  insurance  is  the 
only  method  by  Avhich  it  can  lie  made  really  at^lequate,  effective  to  the 
workman,  securing  him  against  default  by  reason  of  his  employer’s 
want  of  funds  ;  and  at  the  same  ’time  tolerable  to  the  employer  in  the 
case  of  accidents  of  exceptional  gravity  which,  in  M.  Provand’s 
words,  are  “  like  shipwrecks.”  The  Italian  Ministry,  adverse  as  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  to  State  interference,  has  admitted  this  in  amending 
its  original  Bill,  drafted  by  Signor  Miceli,  so  as  to  make  it  enact,  that 
insurance  companies  and  private  employers  acting  us  their  own  insurers 
— which  they  are  to  be  free  to  do  if  employing  more  than  five  hundroil 
hands — shall  be  required  to  give  security  for  their  ability  to  do  justice 
to  the  claims  which  may  be  rightfully  made  upon  them.  That  is  a 
halfway  house,  which  is  perfectly  allowable,  but  which  seems  to  point 
the  way  as  a  matter  of  eourse  to  the  far  more  simple,  more  safe,  and 
more  effective  method  of  insurance  administered  by  the  insurers  them¬ 
selves,  acting  as  a  hotly,  grouped  according  to  trades,  or  districts,  or 
Qtherwise,  under  State  control.  There  is  bound  to  be  greater  economy 
in  this,  greater  interest  and  vigilance,  and  a  larger  volume  of  expert 
opinion  readily  available,  ns  well  as  more  financial  strength.  The 
issue  has  been  needlessly  confused  by  a  very  common  failure  to  study 
the  question  adequately  in  its  practical  aspect,  and  by  a  curious 
disposition,  wholly  gratuitous,  to  accept  Accident  Insurance  as  it  is 
in  Germany,  en  bloc^  as  the  only  kind  of  accident  insurance  practicable. 
All  the  eriticism  pointed  at  the  practice,  even  by  so  high  an  authority 
as  M.  Leon  Say,  does  not  in  truth  touch  the  general  principle  at  all, 
but  only  its  German  application.  Into  the  latter  I  have  not  the  space 
to  enter  here  in  any  detail.  I  have  written  about  it  at  some  length 
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only  quite  recently  in  another  periodical  print.^  German  Accident 
Insurance  is  not  perfect.  But  its  results  show  the  principle  involved 
to  be  good.  Employers  and  employed  alike  speak  well  of  it — in 
strange  contrast  to  the  judgment  passed  by  them  n|)on  Old  Ago 
Insurance,  which  is  growing  more  unpopular  day  by  day.  They  admit 
that  it  works  well.  Neither  of  them  would  wish  it  abolished.  Its 
only  opponents  are  some  large  employers,  w'ho  are  suspected  of  being 
jealous  at  seeing  the  public  representation  of  their  class  interests 
wrested  from  their  own  oligarchical  circle,  to  be  transferred  to  the 
entire  body  of  employers  ;  and  the  Socialist  Deputies  in  Parliament, 
who  have  their  own  game  to  play.  The  Socialist  workmen  I  found 
altogether  favourable,  at  any  rate  to  the  principle  and  the  major  part 
of  the  practice.  There  is  nothing  Socialist,  nothing  oppressive  about 
the  latter.  The  State  pays  nothing  towards  the  insurance ;  the  men 
contribute  nothing  towards  it.  The  employers  pay,  but  have  the 
burden  distributed,  to  their  advantage,  over  their  whole  body.  Objectors 
at  Milan  declared  that  German  insurance  has  not  reduced  the  numl>er 
of  accidents,  as  is  claimed  on  its  behalf ;  but  has  rather  swelled  it. 
That  is  an  entire  mistake.  Insurance  has  incrcaseil  the  number  of 
notices  given  of  accidents — in  not  a  few  cases  as  a  very  accountable 
“try  on.”  Of  the  injuries  compensated  under  the  list,  nine-tenths 
were  unknown  to  the  previous  Employers’  Liability  Law.  It  has 
taken  some  time  for  workmen  to  find  out  that,  under  the  new  Act,  they 
are  entitled  to  compensation,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  they  may  try  for  it. 
The  number  of  serious  accidents,  of  deaths,  etc.,  has  grown  less.  Again, 
it  is  objected  that  litigation,  so  far  from  being  diminished,  as  is  alleged, 
by  the  substitute  of  Insurance  for  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts,  has 
lieen  increased  ;  and  in  evidence  of  this,  the  large  numl>er  of  appeals 
annually  carried  to  higher  tribunals  are  cited.  Many  of  these  appeals 
are,  like  the  claims,  mere  “  tries  on.”  The  practice  of  appealing  is, 
unintentionally,  but  very  powerfully,  stimulated  by  the  provision  which 
relieves  the  workman  of  all  cost  in  the  matter.  The  main  cause,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  the  German  Parliament  has  very  absurdly  given  the 
working  men  no  representation  whatever  on  the  assessment  bodies  of 
first  instance,  not  from  any  intention  to  be  unjust,  but  from  sheer 
pedantry.  To  add  to  the  unfairness,  the  Act  forbids  workmen  to 
employ  their  own  doctors  to  certify.  The  framers  of  the  measure  might 
have  foreseen  that  no  injured  workman  is  likely  to  rest  content  with 
the  judgment  of  employers  only,  in  a  class  of  cases  in  respect  of  which 
working  men  ore  really  the  best  judges.  Cases  are  appealed  because 
the  lower  tribunal  is  faulty.  There  are  other  defects  in  the  German 
*  The  Contemporary  Retierr,  .Jan.,  1895. 
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measure.  There  is  an  immensity  of  red  tape,  actuarial  hair-splitting,  a 
carrying  of  method  to  such  extreme  lengths  that  contributions  are  col- 
Icctetl  which  yield  less  than  is  spent  in  their  collection.  There  is  the 
much  graver  defect  that,  although  compensation  is  given  in  cases  ninety 
]>er  cent,  of  which  did  not  come  under  Employers’  Liability,  as  it  used  to 
be,  iu  respect  of  the  remaining  tenth  the  compensation  given  is  wholly 
inadequate.  All  these  things  are  flaws  which  stand  apart  from  the 
principle.  The  principle,  experience  has  shown  to  be  sound.  The 
question  is  likely  to  assume  considerably  greater  interest  for  ourselves 
as  we  proceed  with  Employers’  Liability  legislation,  and  as  its 
discussion  is  brought  closer  to  our  doors.  Tlie  next  Congress,  it  is 
understood,  is  to  be  held  at  Brussels.  We  are  not  likely  to  ignore 
what  goes  on  there,  on  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  site. 
Meanwhile,  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Milan  urge  Governments  and 
private  individuals  interested  in  the  matter  to  prosecute  their  work. 
There  are  to  lie  more  statistics,  more  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  accidents,  as  to  the  practicability  of  precautions,  and,  as 
a  special  triumph  for  Germany,  friends  of  the  cause  are  recommended 
to  study  by  what  means  the  effects  of  accidents  may  Ije  lessened,  and 
the  injured  man  made  less  of  a  cripple,  by  orthopaedic  and  generally 
curative  treatment.  And,  lastly,  the  resolutions  adopted  recommend 
the  institution  of  “  Social  Museums,”  similar  to  the  one  in  course  of 
erection  at  Paris,  in  which  precautionary  appliances,  tables  of  statistics, 
and  other  materials  bearing  upon  the  question  are  to  be  collected  and 
exhibited  for  public  study.  All  this,  it  may  be  taken,  will  help  people 
to  form  an  opinion  on  a  subject  which  is  sure  l>efore  long  to  engage 
public  attention  here  as  elsewhere,  as  a  matter  of  the  first  importance 
in  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  working  men. 

Uexuy  W.  Wolff. 

Social  Questions  in  South  Afuica. — The  events  of  the  last 
few  months  in  Cape  Colony  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  widen  the 
title  of  these  notes  from  that  of  “  Labour  Questions  ”  to  that  which 
I  have  prefixed.  Parliamentary  action  has  lieen  taken  in  passing  the 
Glen  Grey  Act  for  the  regulation  of  native  aflairs  iu  the  important  loca¬ 
tions  included  in  the  Glen  Grey  district.  The  measure  was  introduced 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Rhodes,  iu  a  speech  which  showed  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with,  and  which  carried  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  with  only  three  dissentients  in  the  House 
of  Assembly.  The  main  principles  of  the  Act  in  regard  to  liquor¬ 
licensing  will  be  seen  from  the  Proclamation  quoted  below.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  Bill  was  introduced  late  in  the  session,  and  the  general 
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agreement  in  its  principle  encouraged  the  Government  to  press  it 
forward  with  little  regard  for  the  opinions  of  those  meml>ers  who 
wisheil  to  examine  and  amend  .its  details,  even  at  the  cost  of  an 
all-night  sitting  ;  consequently,  the  remaining  stages  were  not  passed 
with  that  unanimity  which  distinguished  the  second  reading,  and 
which  would  have  given  it  a  moral  force  which  is  now  lacking.  The 
only  important  amendment  was  the  removal  of  the  provisions  for 
compensation  for  those  holders  of  liquor-licences  who  are  deprived 
of  them  by  the  action  of  the  Bill.  The  Act  provides,  in  addition  to 
the  points  already  alluded  to,  for  setting  up  a  District  Council  for 
Local  Government,  and  in  this  respect  has  not  been  well  received  by 
the  natives,  and  even  the  Government  now  admits  the  need  of  amend¬ 
ment.  Another  point  on  which  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
existed  was  that  of  tribal  or  individual  titles  to  land  :  the  Act  sub¬ 
stitutes  individual  for  tribal  titles,  but  safeguards  it  by  forbidding  the 
transfer  of  land  allotted  to  natives  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs,  that  office  at  present  l)eing  held  by  the  Premier. 

A  Proclamation,  published  on  September  24,  1894  (the  Act  was 
jiassed  in  August),  promulgates  a  law  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  in  the  several  territories  of  the  Transkei,  Tembuland,  Griqualand 
East,  Pondoland,  Port  St.  John's,  and  Walfish  Bay,  and,  after  repealing 
superseded  laws,  provides  that  licences  for  such  sale  shall  be  issued 
by  the  chief  magistrate  of  each  territory  or  such  other  officer  as  the 
Government  shall  appoint  for  the  purpose  ;  all  such  licences  shall 
expire  at  the  close  of  each  year.  An  annual  licence  is  to  cost  £10, 
a  half-yearly  licence  issued  after  June  30th  in  each  year  £o.  The 
hours  of  sale  are  limited  to  those  l)ctweeu  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  on 
weekdays,  except  in  licensed  premises  at  the  seat  of  magistracy,  where 
the  magistrate  may  extend  hours  to  11  p.m.,  under  such  conditions 
and  restrictions  as  may  lie  deemed  reasonable  in  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  No  liquor  is  to  be  sold  or  delivered  to  any 
native  unless  he  produce  a  permit  from  a  magistrate  authorizing  the 
bearer  to  obtain  a  specified  quantity  of  liquor.  The  permit  is  to  be 
handed  to  the  dealer,  who  is  to  transmit  it  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
to  the  magistrate  of  the  district ;  this  is  enforced  under  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £20,  or  imprisonment  for  a  time  not  exceeding  three  mouths. 
The  dealer  may  supply  liquor  to  his  lodgers  or  bond  fide  travellers. 
No  intoxicating  liquor  is  to  be  imported  into  the  specified  territories 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  specifying  the 
quantity  and  description  of  such  liquor.  Any  contravention  of  this 
section  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  £o0  or  imprisonment  for  one 
year,  and  the  liquor  imported  forfeited.  Any  one  dealing  in  liquor 
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without  a  licence,  or  exceeding  the  limits  of  his  licence,  may  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  £50  or  imprisonment  for  six  months.  Any 
holder  of  a  liquor  licence  or  a  trading  licence  is,  for  the  same  offence, 
liable  to  forfeit  his  licence,  and  to  be  declared  incapable  of  holding 
either  or  l)oth  his  licences  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years.  Beer 
shall  include  Kafir  beer. 

The  Proclamation  is  a  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  promise  in  answer 
to  the  demands  of  the  natives  of  Pondoland  earlier  in  the  year — “  I  Avill 
promise  there  will  be  no  sale  of  liquor  to  natives.”  It  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  former  law,  under  Avhich  it  was  quite  worth  the 
while  of  an  unscrupulous  trader  to  risk  the  small  fine  to  which  he  was 
liable  in  consideration  of  the  profits  which  he  made  if  not  found  out. 

With  regard  to  labour  iu  the  gold-mines  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
Standard  and  Diggers'  News  has  the  following  :  “  Boksburg,  Sep¬ 
tember  4  (special). — Any  one  labouring  under  the  impression  that 
slavery  is  entirely  abolished  is  mistaken.  On  some  of  the  principal 
main  reef  companies  slavery,  or  something  akin  to  it,  is  carried  on 
daily,  notably  at  the  Glencairn  Company,  where  men  arc  compellcil 
to  work  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  daily  without  a  minute's  rest. 
During  the  last  ten  mouths  no  fewer  than  ten  engine-drivers  have 
been  engaged  to  drive  the  dynamo,  air-compressor,  and  pumping- 
engines,  which  means  that  the  unfortunate  fellows  have  to  drive  the 
engines,  attend  the  boiler-room,  etc.  Consequently  the  work  has 
been  too  much,  and  they  have  left  of  their  own  accord.  The  labour 
attached  to  this  is  so  great  that  only  one  acquainted  Avith  the  work 
could  understand  the  amount.  The  miners  iu  this  company's  employ 
are  also  compelled  to  do  twelve-hour  shifts  ;  and  should  they  by  any 
means  complain,  they  are  quietly  told,  if  they  do  not  like  it,  others 
Avould  replace  them,  so  the  poor  fellows  have  no  alternative  but  to 
strive  on,  knowing  how  difficult  it  is  just  now  to  get  employment. 
That  this  kind  of  thing  should  1>c  tolerated  in  a  civilized  country  is  a 
crying  disgrace.  I  know  of  a  couple  of  other  companies  which  also 
indulge  in  this  kind  of  slavery,  but  refrain  from  mentioning  them 
just  now.” 

V.  T.  Kiunr. 

Tue  Responsibilities  of  Suaeeiioldehs. — Before  giving,  by 
request,  the  following  brief  account  of  my  correspondence  Avith  the 
companies  in  Avhich  1  am  a  shareholder,  it  may  possibly  interest  some 
})cople  to  knoAV  wliat  led  me  to  it.  A  friend  of  mine  (a  gentleman  avIio 
has  been  engaged  in  business)  brought  before  me  lately  a  question  of 
conduct  iu  relation  to  business,  wishing  to  know  my  opinion  of  it  from 
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the  moral  staiulpoiiit,  and  I  then  realized,  for  the  first  time,  that  mj 
ignorance  of  commercial  conditions  was  a  cause  for  regret,  l)ecause  it 
wcakenod  my  capacity  to  form  an  opinion.  It  made  me  reflect  that 
this  large  sphere  of  social  life  covered  by  the  term  “  Business  ”  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  by  w'omen  as  meant  only  for  men  or  for  those  who 
have  to  earn  their  living  ;  that  it  has  a  claim  upon  our  consideration  us 
'women,  because  it  is  upon  it  that  the  highest  moral  ideals  must  be 
brought  to  bear.  And  those  who  cherish  those  ideals  as  the  very 
“  soul  of  life,”  lose  actually  in  the  power  of  diffusing  them  if  they  are 
content  to  remain  in  blank  ignorance  of  many  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  they  must  be  applied,  and  of  the  strong  and  keen  temptations 
which  arc  perpetually  making  it  hard  indeed  for  business  people  to  aim 
high  and  to  live  true.  It  is  as  if  a  person  should  try  to  boil  an  egg  on 
a  mountain  top,  knowing,  indeed,  the  main  principle  that  light  Itoiling 
makes  an  egg  digestible,  but  not  knowing  the  atmospheric  conditions 
which  so  materially  affect  the  application  of  that  principle.  The 
conditions  of  the  commercial  atmosphere  are  what  we  must  seek  to 
understand,  otherwise  we  may  blunder  hopelessly  in  our  attempts  to 
apply  Divine  principles  and  to  bring  the  ideal  into  fellowship  with 
the  real. 

So  I  borrowed  Mr.  Carter’s  article  on  “  Commercial  Morality,”  and 
then  I  determined  to  go  to  the  meeting  at  the  Church  Congress  on  this 
subject.  The  result  of  that  was  that  I  got  into  correspondence  w'ith 
Mr.  Carter.  I  told  him  that  1  should  like  to  find  out  how  the  employees 
were  treated  by  the  companies  to  which  I  belong,  and  he  suggested 
that  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  write  to  the  secretaries  and  inquire.  This 
seemed  a  little  formidable  at  first,  since  I  have  no  knowledge  of  business 
except  what  I  have  picked  up  for  myself.  But  it  proved  of  considerable 
interest  to  me,  and  1  hope  of  some  little  use  also.  I  wrote  to  a  company 
which  I  will  call  A,  and  received  a  rather  discouraging  response  ;  I 
may  call  it  a  polite  snub.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I  evidently 
had  no  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  concern,  or  1  should  not  have 
asked  for  this  information.  1  felt  that  the  secretary  thought  he  had 
only  to  let  a  little  light  in  upon  my  ignorance,  by  giving  the  number  of 
the  employees  in  four  figures  in  order  to  insure  my  beating  a  swift  and 
silent  retreat.  At  the  same  time,  he  ailded  that  he  was  willing  to 
answer  such  questions  as  he  could  without  detriment  to  the  company, 
if  I  would  call  and  see  him.  I  w’rote  to  him  again,  strongly  expressing 
my  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  give  me  in  writing  the  information 
to  which,  as  a  shareholder,  I  felt  fully  entitled  ;  and  1  subsequently 
addressed  a  third  letter  to  him,  asking  him,  if  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  give  me  information,  to  lay  my  letter  before  one  of  the  directors.  Jii 
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this  letter,  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  as  polite  as  possible,  I  urged 
that  I  might  be  given  such  an  answer  as  might  enable  me  to  form  some 
approximate  estimate  of  the  wages  of  the  employees  ;  I  stated  that  so 
strongly  did  I  feel  that,  as  a  shareholder,  I  ought  to  know,  that  I  should 
l>e  reluctantly  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  company  if  all  means  of  getting 
information  were  out  of  my  reach.  I  added  that  1  did  not  wish  to 
convey  any  insinuation  that  the  directors  were  not  fulfilling  their  duty 
to  the  employees  to  the  best  of  their  ability  ;  but  I  did  wish  to  convey 
a  distinct  request  to  be  allowed  to  fulfil  mine,  which,  as  a  share¬ 
holder,  was  to  assure  myself  that  my  dividend  was  not  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  servants  of  the  company.  This  letter 
was  answered  by  one  of  the  directors,  assuring  me  that  it  was  impossible 
to  answer  my  question  in  detail,  but  telling  me  that  the  company 
treated  their  employees  very  well.  This  seemed  to  me  a  strange 
answer  from  people  trained  to  be  businesslike ;  but  then  I  do  not  profess 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  business  myself  ;  so  I  am  not  a  good  judge 
of  what  is  or  what  is  not  consistent  with  business  methods.  I  felt 
compelled,  after  this  reply,  to  write  to  my  broker  and  instruct  him  to 
sell  my  shares  in  the  company.  I  did  this  because  I  was  fighting  for 
a  principle,  and  though  my  personal  withdrawal  could  not  lie  of  any 
importance  to  the  company,  if  every  shareholder  would  act  consistently 
on  some  such  principle,  boards  would  be  obliged  to  consider  the  share¬ 
holders’  conscience  as  an  important  factor  which  must  be  satisfied. 
One  individual  can  make  little  difference,  but  many  would,  and  we  are 
each  responsible  for  our  own  individual  unit.  I  wrote  the  same  inquiry 
to  Company  B.  In  this  instance  I  received  an  answer,  which,  perhaps 
unjustly,  I  understood  as  a  civil  way  of  throwing  dust  in  my  eyes.  My 
question  was  answered,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  me  none  the 
wiser  ;  the  gist  of  the  reply  being  that  the  employees’  payment  varied 
according  to  length  of  service.  I  wrote  again,  expressing,  as  before,  my 
regret  that  the  secretary  was  evidently  unable  to  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion,  elaiming  my  right  to  it,  and  maintaining  that  the  information  should 
be  supplied  in  a  tabular  form  to  shareholders  interested  in  the  well¬ 
being  of  their  employees.  I  think  I  had  mistaken  the  intention  of  the 
first  note,  for  to  this  latter  I  reeeived  a  courteous  answer  regretting 
that  the  first  had  seemed  unsatisfaetory,  and  enelosing  a  printed  paper, 
marked  private,  whieh  gave  me  all  the  information  1  wanted,  and  amply 
satisfied  me  that  the  servants  of  the  company  wore  well  remunerated 
and  not  overworked.  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  scrupulously  adhered 
to  the  wish  that  the  information  should,  as  to  details,  be  kept  private, 
although  the  reason  for  the  wish  is  not  clear  to  me,  ns  the  contents  of 
the  paper  are  entirely  to  the  credit  of  the  company. 

VoL.  V.— No.  1. 
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From  another  company,  C,  1  received  an  equally  courteous  answer, 
giving,  me  the  average  wage,  as  well  as  the  minimum  and  maximum, 
and  the  length  of  the  working  day,  offering  also  to  answer  further 
inquiries.  In  response  I  made  various  inquiries,  and  urged  that  it 
was  desirable  that  a  statement  as  to  wages  should  be  furnished  as 
freely  as  the  balance  sheet.  Although  the  director  assured  me  that 
this  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  his  ready 
and  full  response  to  my  inquiry  and  the  facts  supplied  in  his  answer 
satisfied  me  entirely  that,  whatever  might  be  the  motive  for  not 
publishing  details  of  wages,  it  was  not  that  the  company  had  any 
discreditable  facts  to  conceal ;  so  satisfied  was  I  on  this  point,  that  1 
have  since  bought  more  shares  in  it.  From  Company  D,  I  received  no 
answer  for  a  couple  of  weeks ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  neatly 
drawn  out  tabular  statement  was  forwarded  to  me,  giving  the  maximum 
and  minimum  and  average  wage  of  six  different  classes  of  employees. 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  request  that  I  should  consider  the  informa¬ 
tion  as  given  in  confidence,  which  of  course  I  did.  The  facts  supplied 
were  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Indeed  I  felt  quite  proud  of  belonging  to 
a  company  which  so  fully  recognized  its  duties  to  both  employees  and 
shareholders.  In  the  next  instance  (Company  £),  I  received  a  decided 
refusal  to  communicate  any  facts  by  letter,  as  I  was  told  that  the 
information  I  asked  for  was  of  a  private  nature.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  told  that  at  a  general  meeting  every  information  would  be  supplied 
me.  I  replied  by  pointing  out  the  inconsistency  of  these  statements. 
I  added  that,  if  facts  were  withheld,  it  was  impossible  for  shareholders 
to  feel  confidence  that  the  employees  were  treated  altogether  as  they 
should  be.  In  response,  the  secretary  told  me  he  would  lay  my  letter 
before  the  board.  The  result  being  that  the  board  has  granted  my 
request. 

I  have,  perhaps,  given  sufficient  details  to  show  what  I  want  to 
make  clear,  viz. : — 

1.  That  a  woman  without  any  particular  knowledge  of  business  can 
do  what  every  shareholder  ought  to  do,  t.e.  find  out  that  she  is  not 
practically  reaping  a  livelihood  at  the  cost  of  what  is  just  and  fair — to 
assure  herself,  in  fact,  that  she  is  not  “  sweating  ”  the  poor. 

2.  That  directors  are,  in  many  cases,  quite  ready  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  shareholder’s  conscience  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point, 
provided  the  shareholder  is  willing  to  prove  that  he  has  one. 

If  I  may  venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  hesitate,  as  I  at  first  did,  as  to  how  to  do  this,  they  are 
these : — 

1.  Be  quite  certain  in  your  own  mind  as  to  the  justice  of  your 
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demand.  Unless  jou  are  quite  convinced  of  that,  you  will  make  your 
inquiry  feebly,  and  probably  will  get  no  result. 

2.  Say  what  you  want  to  say  in  as  few  words  as  possible  and  as 
civilly  as  possible,  that  and  no  more.  Busy  men  want  to  read  your 
meaning  at  a  glance.  If  you  beat  about  the  bush  you  will  irritate 
them. 

3.  Be  prepared  to  carry  out  your  principle  thoroughly.  It  may 
involve  writing  several  letters,  and  altering,  possibly  at  a  loss,  several 
investments.  To  believe  in  a  principle :  to  assert  a  principle,  and  to 
act  on  a  principle,  is  what  a  shareholder  must  do  if  he  means  to  import 
his  conscience  into  his  investments. 

H.  A.  D. 


The  Labour  Association.— This  society,  a  purely  propagandist 
body,  was,  as  stated  in  the  article  on  “  The  Copartnership  of  Labour,” 
published  in  the  number  of  this  Review  for  July,  1894,  formed  in  1883, 
“  for  promoting  co-operative  production  based  on  the  copartnership  of 
the  workers.”  Its  ninth  Report,  for  1893-4,  states  that  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  association, 
so  that  during  the  year  over  160  lectures  have  been  given  as  compared 
with  60  in  the  previous  one.  Three  more  societies  have  become 
affiliated  to  the  association,  making  twenty-eight  in  all,  and  three  lodges 
have  been  organized — two  at  Leicester,  and  one  at  Kettering.  The 
annual  exhibition  of  co-operative  productions  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
(17th  to  22nd  of  August,  1894)  was  organized  as  usual,  thirty-four 
societies  being  represented,  an  increase  of  6ve  on  the  previous  year. 
An  account  of  this  exhibition  by  Mr.  Blandford,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  association  is  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 
Other  publications  of  the  year  are  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt’s  address 
delivered  at  the  sixth  National  Co-operative  Festival  (August,  1893), 
entitled  A  New  Industrial  World,  and  Extracts  from  the  Evidence 
given  by  the  Labour  Association  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labour.  A  set  of  General  Rules  for  an  Industrial  and  Provident 
Productive  Society,  originally  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Vansittart 
Neale  for  the  association,  and  revised  to  suit  registration  under  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1893,  forms  another  valuable 
issue  of  the  year.  The  article  by  Messrs.  Henry  Vivian  and  Aneurin 
Williams  on  “the  Copartnership  of  Labour,”  above  referred  to,  has 
also  been  reprinted.  But  the  most  important  new  venture  of  the 
association  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  monthly  journal  Labour 
Copartnership,  the  first  two  numbers  of  which  were  noticed  in  the 
Economic  Review  for  October,  1894,  and  of  which  two  more  numbers 
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have  since  appeareil,  both  folly  keeping  up  the  character  of  the  publi¬ 
cation.  In  short,  as  the  Report  of  the  association  states,  its  efforts 
are  only  limited  by  its  income,”  which  amounted  last  year  {minus 
balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year)  to  £414  6s.  7(f.,  the  balance 
against  it  being  indeed  £63  16<.  5d. 

J.  M.  Ludlow, 


The  Christian  Social  Union  in  South  Africa. — At  a  meeting 
held  in  Capetown  on  Wednesday,October  24, 1894,  it  was  decided  to  form 
a  South  African  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  The  following 
officers  were  appointed  :  President,  the  Bishop  of  Natal ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  L.  L.  Michell ;  Secretaries,  Rev.  V.  T.  Kirby  and  Mr.  C. 
J.  Hogg.  The  Committee  includes  the  Dean  of  Bloemfontein ;  the 
Archdeacons  of  the  Cape  and  of  Kimberley;  Rev.  Dr.  Wirgman,  Vice- 
Provost  and  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  Collegiate  Church,  Port  Elizabeth  ; 
Rev.  J.  T.  Darragb,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Johannesburg  ;  Rev.  J.  L. 
Hodgson,  Precentor  of  Grahamstown  Cathedral ;  and  some  prominent 
laymen  resident  in' Capetown,  and  thus  has  representatives  from  nearly 
all  the  important  towns  in  South  Africa.  Naturally  enough  the 
number  of  members  is  at  present  small ;  but,  with  the  representative 
character  of  the  committee,  an  increase  may  be  speedily  anticipated. 
The  press  is  well  represented  in  the  persons  of  the  editors  of  the 
Cape  Times  and  of  the  Southern  Cross,  both  of  which  papers  have 
called  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  the  nature  of  the  Union  and 
the  importance  of  the  problems  in  this  land  which  fall  within  the 
scope  of  its  deliberations,  and  which,  though  they  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  which  exist  in  the  home  country,  are  nevertheless 
of  vital  moment  to  the  future  of  South  Africa.  If  the  South  African 
Branch  can  educate  the  consciences  of  Churchmen  and  of  the  public 
at  large  towards  a  Christian  solution  of  such  questions  as  the  relation 
of  the  white  and  coloured  populations,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
problems  of  labour  and  of  the  liquor  traffic,  it  will  perform  a  service 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Union  are  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  various  problems  whicli 
confront  us,  and  are  definite  enough  to  afford  help  and  guidance  in 
treating  them. 


V.  T.  Kirby. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


About  half  of  the  sixty  acts  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
deal  with  economic  subjects,  such  as  finance,  crown-lands,  public 
works,  fisheries,  wild  birds,  cattle  diseases,  trade-marks,  railway  and 
canal  traffic,  copyholds,  public  libraries,  building  societies,  industrial 
and  provident  societies,  working-class  dwellings,  industrial  accidents, 
check-weighers  at  coal-mines,  chimney-sweeps,  quarries.  Many  of 
these,  however,  are  merely  explanatory  or  consolidating  measures  of 
little  general  interest.  Only  a  few  acts  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
in  October  need  be  noticed  here. 

Existing  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  children  are  increased  by 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Viet.,  chap. 
41,  4to,  14  pp.,  2\d).  This  repeals  not  only  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act,  1889,  but  also  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Amendment  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Viet.,  chap.  27).  The  Amendment  Act 
never  came  into  operation,  but  is,  of  course,  published  along  with  the 
other  acts  of  the  session,  so  that  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  confusion. 
The  law  is  now  as  follows  ;  It  is  a  punishable  ofience — 

1.  To  allow  a  child  under  eleven  “  to  be  at  any  time  in  any  street 
or  in  any  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor,  or 
in  premises  licensed  according  to  law  for  public  entertainments,  or  in 
any  circus  or  other  place  of  public  amusement  to  which  the  public  arc 
admitted  by  payment,  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  playing,  or  perform¬ 
ing  for  profit,  or  offering  anything  for  sale.” 

2.  To  allow  a  boy  under  fourteen  or  girl  under  sixteen  (a)  “  to  be 
in  any  street,  premises,  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or  receiving 
alms,  or  of  inducing  the  giving  of  alms,  whether  under  the  pretence  of 
singing,  playing,  performing,  offeri  ug  anything  for  sale  or  otherwise ;  ”  or 
(5)  “  to  bo  in  any  street,  or  in  any  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  any 
intoxicating  liquor,  other  than  premises  licensed  according  to  law  for 
public  entertainments,  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  playing,  or  perform¬ 
ing  for  profit,  or  offering  anything  for  sale,  between  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.” 

3.  To  allow  a  child  under  sixteen  “  to  be  in  any  place  for  the  purpose 
of  being  trained  as  an  acrobat,  contortionist,  or  circus  performer,  or  of 
being  trained  for  any  exhibition  or  performance  which  in  its  nature  is 
dangerous.” 
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Entertainments  given  for  charitable  purposes  are  excepted  from  these 
provisions  when  they  do  not  take  place  in  a  public-house  or  place 
licensed  for  public  entertainment,  and  even  in  that  case  two  justices 
may  give  special  leave ;  the  local  authority  may  extend  or  restrict 
the  prohibited  nocturnal  hours  ;  and  a  petty  sessional  court  may  grant 
a  licence  for  a  child  over  seven  to  take  part  in  any  entertainment  or 
circus,  or  to  be  trained  as  an  acrobat,  ^  if  satisfied  of  the  fitness  of  the 
child  for  the  purpose,  and  if  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  its 
health  and  kind  treatment.'* 

Another  act  for  still  further  restricting  the  power  of  parents  to  do  what 
they  like  with  their  own  is  the  Industrial  Schools  Amendment  Act 
(57  &  58  Viet.,  chap.  33,  2  pp.,  id.).  All  children  henceforward  who 
are  committed  to  industrial  schools,  except  such  as  are  committed  under 
the  Education  Acts,  will  remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  managers 
of  the  school  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  their  detention  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  Outdoor  Relief  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Viet., 
chap.  25,  1  p.,  id.),  makes  it  lawful  for  guardians  to  grant  relief  “  to 
any  person  otherwise  entitled  to  such  relief,”  notwithstanding  that  he 
is  in  receipt  of  income  from  a  friendly  society.  In  estimating  tlic 
amount  of  relief  to  be  granted  “  it  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
lx>ard  of  guardians  whether  they  will  or  will  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  "  the  amount  received  from  the  society. 

The  Quarries  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Viet.,  chap.  42,  1  p.,  id^  extends 
certain  provisions  of  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Act  to  quarries  of  more 
than  twenty  feet  in  depth. 

Persons  who  have  anything  to  do  with  building  societies  will  do  well 
to  study  the  Building  Societies  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Viet.,  chap.  47, 
12  pp.,  postage  2^.),  but  the  subject  is  highly  technical  and  not  of 
general  interest.* 

The  Merchandise  Marks  (Prosecutions)  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Viet., 
chap.  19,  1  p.,  id),  grants  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  power  to 
prosecute  in  cases  of  breaches  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act. 

The  simple  effect  of  the  complicated-looking  provisions  of  the 
London  Equalization  of  Rates  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Viet.,  chap.  53, 4to, 
4  pp.,  id.),  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  a  uniform  rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound 
were  levied  all  over  London,  and  the  total  amount  thus  raised  were 
redistributed  in  proportions  determined  by  the  population  of  the 
various  districts  with  separate  sanitary  rates.  Districts  with  high 
rateable  value  per  head  pay  much  and  receive  little,  and  districts  with 
low  rateable  value  per  head  pay  little  and  receive  much.  The  extreme 
case  is  that  of  the  City,  which  receives  only  about  a  halfpenny  out  of 
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every  sixpence  it  pays.  The  amount  received  goes  in  reduction  of 
sanitary  rates  generally.  It  is  true  that  it  is  ear-marked  to  certain 
purposes  in  a  certain  order,  but  it  is  impossible  to  sec  how  this  can 
make  any  difference  whatever.  In  order  that  the  principle  of  the  act 
may  be  carried  out,  a  census  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  to  be 
taken  in  1896,  and  in  the  intermediate  years  each  parish  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  Registrar-General  with  an  account  of  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  within  it,  and  he  is  “thereupon” — which  presumably  means 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  statistics  in  his  possession,  and  not  simply 
on  the  arbitrary  system  he  generally  adopts — to  estimate  the 
population. 

The  Commitsioners  appointed  to  consider  the  proper  conditions 
under  which  the  amalgamation  of  the  City  and  County  of  London  can 
be  effected,  and  to  make  specific  and  practical  proposals  for  that 
purpose,  have  issued  their  Report  (Command  PapeP'7493,  fol.,  31  pp. 
and  two  maps,  1*.  3d.,  postage  2irf.),  Minutes  of  Evidence  (7493 — i., 
fol.,  620  pp.,  3s.,  postage  7irf.),  and  Appendices  (7493 — ii.,  fol.,  704  pp., 
3s.  Id.,  postage  9<f.).  The  commission  originally  consisted  of  Mr. 
Courtney,  Lord  Farrer,  Mr.  Holt  (Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  1892-3), 
Mr.  Crawford  (Solicitor  to  the  City  Corporation),  and  Mr.  Orford 
Smith  (Town  Clerk  of  Birmingham).  Mr.  Crawford,  however,  resigned 
in  the  middle  of  the  inquiry.  The  City  having  resolved  simply  to  resist 
amalgamation,  his  (rasition  as  its  representative  on  a  commission 
appointed  to  make  proposals  for  amalgamation  was  logically  untenable 
from  the  first.  The  final  refusal  of  the  City  to  continue  offering 
evidence,  which  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Crawford’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  is  not  defensible  on  the  same  ground,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
purely  u  matter  of  tactics.  The  fact  that  you  have  shown  your  title- 
deeds  to  a  man  who  disputes  your  claim  to  your  property  only  indicates 
that  you  believe  your  position  impregnable.  The  newspapers  have 
made  our  readers  familiar  with  the  main  features  of  the  commissioners’ 
proposals,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  deal  with  them  here.  The  minutes 
of  evidence  occasionally  bring  into  strong  relief  a  fact  which  must 
have  been  long  obscurely  present  in  many  minds.  This  is  that  the 
interest  of  local  government  has  been  transferred  from  its  judicial  to  its 
economic  functions.  Alone  among  the  boroughs  of  England  since 
1835  (or  at  all  events  since  the  abolition  of  the  local  boards  in  half  a 
dozen  boroughs  in  1888),  the  City  of  London  has  kept  the  old  and  the  new 
functions  distinct,  the  old  being  discharged  by  the  corporation  itself, 
and  the  new  being  entrusted  to  a  modern  body  with  an  inglorious  title 
— the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  It  has  thus  been  able  to  keep  up  the 
old  tradition.  The  following  dialogue,  which  is  an  abridgment  of 
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questions  2714  to  2727,  shows  the  want  of  a  common  point  of  view 
between  the  representatives  of  the  old  and  the  new  : — 

Town  Clerk  of  London.  My  mind  does  not  run  on  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Sewers,  because  I  am  not  personally  particularly  familiar 
with  it.” 

Town  Clerk  of  Birmingham.  “  That  is  the  lion's  share  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  work.  They  are  doing  the  principal  municipal  work  of  the  City,  as 
I  understand  it.  What  we  in  the  provinces  consider  as  municipal  work« 
you  are  doing  but  little  of,  except  markets  and  port  sanitary  authority 
within  the  city.” 

T.  C.  of  Lond.  “  That  is  your  definition  of  municipal  work.” 

T.  C.  of  Birm.  “If  there  were  stipendiary  magistrates  at  the 
Mansion  House  and  the  Guildhall,  I  suppose  the  aldermen  previously 
sitting  would  find  plenty  of  work  to  do  ?  ” 

T.  C.  oj  Lond.  “  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  wanted  particularly. 
New  work  would  have  to  be  found  them,  in  this  sense,  that  whereas  they 
do  attend  committees  now,  but  not  as  chairmen,  they  might  come  in  to 
a  new  line  of  business  and  compete  for  chairs  and  work  in  that  way.” 

T.  C.  of  Birm.  “And  that  would  be,  in  its  way,  quite  as  great  a 
reward  as  sitting  as  a  police  magistrate  ?  ” 

T.  C.  of  Lond.  “  Oh,  I  think  not.  I  think  there  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  charm  in  magisterial  work,  and  it  is  a  give-and-take  business. 
I  think  the  aldermen  like  doing  it,  and  1  am  perfectly  sure  the 
wardsmen  like  their  aldermen  to  do  it.  I  think  the  two  courts  arc 
looked  upon  with  the  very  highest  esteem.” 

T.  C.  of  Birm.  “  Do  you  not  think  it  is  also  a  very  honourable 
position  to  be  the  chairman  of  a  large  committee,  having  immense 
functions  to  discharge  in  the  first  city  in  the  world  ?  ” 

T.  C.  of  Lond.  “  Oh  yes ;  it  is  a  very  hononrable  position  to  be 
sergeant  of  a  company,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  honourable  position 
to  be  captain  of  the  company.  The  magistrate  is  a  man  of  higher 
position,  surely.” 

T.  C.  of  Birm.  “  Surely  the  administrative  work  of  a  great  com¬ 
mittee  is  much  more  dignified  than  the  ordinary  work  of  a  police 
magistrate — than  trying  a  few  prisoners  at  first  instance  ?  ” 

T.  C.  of  Lond.  “  ‘  Trying  a  few  prisoners,’ — that  sounds  like 
quarter  sessions.  Not  ‘  trying  a  few  prisoners,’  but  trying  heavy  cases. 
Magisterial  work  has  an  esteem  all  over  the  country.  We  know  that 
men  fight  for  it — compete  for  it — are  at  this  moment  quarrelling 
because  the  Lord  Chancellor  does  not  make  more  magistrates  out  of  a 
class  of  men  who,  with  all  their  Americanized  ideas,  still  do  as  every 
good  man  should,  look  upward  ;  and  every  magistrate  is  not -  I  do 
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not  think  the  aldermen  would  feel  compensated  at  all  if  they  had  their 
magisterial  powers  taken  awaj,  and  they  were  told  they  might  go  and 
be  chairmen  if  they  liked.” 

Birmingham’s  enthusiasm  for  gas  and  water  is  as  incomprehensible 
to  the  City  as  the  City’s  respect  and  affection  for  the  gentlemen  who 
commit  swindlers  for  trial  is  to  Birmingham. 

The  whole  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  City  and  County 
appears  to  be  almost  entirely  one  of  sentiment.  The  City  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  many  sources  of  revenue,  and  is  no  longer  remarkably  wealthy. 
If  it  were  paying  off  debt  in  the  way  other  municipalities  are  compelled 
to  do,  it  would  ere  now  have  been  compelled  either  to  restrict  its  expen¬ 
diture  or  to  levy  a  rate.  In  any  case  amalgamation  is  a  matter  of  2d. 
or  3d.  in  the  pound,  while  by  the  Equalization  of  Rates  Act  the  City 
has  just  submitted  with  scarcely  a  protest  to  a  charge  of  about  5id. 

Both  the  evidence  and  the  appendices  contain  a  great  deal  of  matter 
which  will  be  interesting  to  historical  students  as  well  as  to  local  govern¬ 
ment  reformers.  Now  and  then,  too,  there  are  facts  which  will  interest 
even  the  frivolous.  A  sheriff  of  London  spends  £4000  in  his  year  of  office, 
and  £1000  of  it  goes  on  the  first  day,  for  the  Lord  Mayor’s  show  and 
banquet  cost  £4000,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  pays  half  and  the  sheriffs  the 
other  half.  The  sheriffs  have  to  purchase  their  coach,  and  they  do  not 
use  the  coach  of  their  immediate  predecessor — “  there  would  not  be  time 
to  renovate  it  and  that” — so  that  there  are  four  such  coaches  in 
existence.  The  Lord  Mayor’s  allowance  is  £10,000,  and  Sir  David 
Evans  exceeded  that  allowance,  he  thinks  wisely,  by  £12,000. 

The  House  of  Lords  Select  Committee’s  Beport  on  Town  Jmprove- 
ments  {Betterment'),  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  and  Minutes 
of  Evidence  (Commons  Paper,  1894,  No.  292,  fol.,  343  pp.,  2s.  9d., 
postage  6d.),  discloses  some  interesting  facts  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  report  itself  (Economic  Beview,  October,  1894,  p.  550).  It  seems 
that  the  London  County  Council  has  offered  for  the  acceptance  of 
Parliament  three  different  principles  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the 
betterment  charge.  First,  in  the  Strand  Improvement  Bill  of  1890,  the 
charge  was  limited  (1)  by  the  amount  of  the  betterment  or  increase  of 
value  due  to  the  improvement  as  estimated  by  the  arbitrator,  and  (2)  by 
half  the  total  cost  of  the  improvement.  So,  if  the  total  betterment  had 
exceeded  half  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  the  difference  would  have 
been  retained  by  the  owners  of  property  bettered,  but  if  the  total 
betterment  fell  short  of  half  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  the  better¬ 
ment  charge  would  have  been  exactly  equal  to  tho  betterment,  and  no 
profit  would  have  been  left  to  the  owners.  Secondly,  in  the  Cromwell 
Road  Bridge  scheme  of  1892,  the  betterment  charge  was  in  no  case  to 
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amount  to  more  than  £22,000,  but,  subject  to  this  proviso,  it  was  not  to 
amount  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  bridge.  Here,  then,  the 
l)ettennent  charge  might — in  theory,  at  any  rate — ^have  been  cither  less 
or  more  than  the  betterment.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  total  betterment 
had  turned  out  to  be  more  than  £22,000,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  bridge  if  that  were  less  than  £22,000,  the  charge  would 
have  been  less.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  betterment  had  turned  out 
to  be  less  than  £22,000,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  if  that  were 
less  than  £22,000,  the  charge  would  hare  been  greater  than  the  better¬ 
ment.  A  property  bettered  £10  a  year  might  have  had  to  pay  £15  or 
£20.  Thirdly,  in  the  London  Improvements  Bill  of  1893  and  the 
Tower  Bridge  Southern  Approach  Bill  of  1894,  the  betterment  charge 
was  to  be  in  all  cases  exactly  half  the  betterment,  no  reference  at  all 
i)eing  made  to  the  cost.  It  is  this  plan  which  has  received  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  in  the  case  of  a  Manchester  improvement.  Of  the  three 
plans,  the  second  appears  the  most  unsuitable  for  general  adoption.  If 
ii*  house  and  site  bettered  to  the  extent]  of  £10  a  year  may  be  charged 
£15  a  year,  why  may  not  one  bettered  to  the  extent  of  £0  be  charged 
£5  ?  And  if  so,  should  a  house  worth  £100  a  year  and  not  bettered 
be  charged  the  same  as  a  house  worth  £1000  a  year  and  not  bettered  ? 
These  and  similar  questions  arise,  and  seem  incapable  of  reasonable 
solution.  Yet  curiously  enough,  the  second  plan  is  the  one  which  most 
nearly  resembles  those  arrangements  of  a  purely  voluntary  character 
which  are  made  between  owners  of  property  and  local  authorities  every 
day.  The  owner  undertakes  to  contribute  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  and  takes  the  risk  :  if  his  property  is  bettered 
by  an  amount  more  than  equal  to  the  cost,  he  gains  ;  and  if  it  is  bettered 
less,  he  loses.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  Cromwell  Road  bridge, 
any  one  who  looks  at  the  map  will  have  little  doubt  that  the  better¬ 
ment  would  far  exceed  £880  per  annum  (4  per  cent,  on  £22,000),  so 
that  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  loss  arising.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  appears  that  at  one  time  the  owners  of  the  property  intended  to 
build  the  bridge  and  pay  the  whole  cost  themselves.  A  point  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  either  to  any  of  the  committee  or  the 
witnesses  is,  that  by  reserving  to  the  local  authority  a  portion  of  the 
betterment  caused  by  an  improvement,  a  salutary  check  is  given  to  that 
tendency  to  demand  particular  improvements  for  private,  or  at  the  best 
semi-private  ends,  which  is  at  present  widely  prevalent,  and  often  leads 

[  to  the  execution  of  improvements  which  are  not  worth  what  they  cost. 

[  The  Second  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 

I  Lords  on  the  marking  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce^  with  Proceed¬ 

ings,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix  (Lords  Paper,  1894  (30)  ; 
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Commons  Paper  292,  fol.,  101  pp.,  llrf.,  postage  3d.),  is  a  second 
without  a  first.  What  does  duty  for  the  first  report  is  the  Report  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  marking  of  Foreign  Meat,  which  was 
noticed  in  these  pages  in  January,  1894.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  House  of  Lords  would  appoint  a  competent  editor  of  its 
publications.  Both  titles  are  wrong,  “meat”  being  too  narrow  and 
“  produce  ”  too  wide.  The  real  subject  referred  to  the  committee  was 
the  marking  of  imported  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce.  It 
reported  on  meat  in  1893,  and  was  reappointed  to  finish  its  work  in  1894. 
It  finds  misrepresentation  just  as  prevalent  in  the  case  of  fruit  as  in  the 
case  of  meat,  and  recommends  “  that  where  the  mark  on  a  package, 
though  only  that  of  the  owner  or  addressee,  can  be  shown  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  in  effect  to  be  misleading  to 
purchasers,”  the  package  should  be  detained  by  the  customs  officers. 
The  general  recommendations  are  (1)  a  vigorous  application  of  the 
power  given  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Prosecutions  Act,  and  (2)  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  inspectors 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  especially  in  Scotland,  where,  if  the 
evidence  is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  usual  to  make  good  jam  out  of  bad  fruit. 
Compulsory  marking  of  imported  packages  of  fruit  is  pronounced  to  bo 
undesirable.  The  final  conclusion  of  the  committee  is  “  that  the  subject 
of  the  compulsory  marking  of  imported  goods  is  deserving  of  careful 
consideration  by  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  it  may 
be  possible  to  impose  those  conditions  on  such  goods  as  are  clearly 
capable  of  being  marked.”  Thus  the  House  of  Lords  appoints  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  and  report  whether  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
requiring  the  foreign  or  colonial  origin  of  imported  agricultural  and 
horticultural  produce — and  especially  meat,  cheese,  and  fruit — to  be 
marked  thereon  or  otherwise  indicated  is  necessary,  expedient,  and 
feasible ;  and  if  so,  what  are  the  provisions  which  such  legislation  should 
comprise.”  The  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  sit  a  few  days 
and  examine  a  few  witnesses,and  then  refer  the  whole  question  back  again 
to  the  “  careful  consideration  ”  of  Parliament.  It  seems  a  little  futile. 

The  Report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  respecting  the  Proceedings  oj 
the  Board  under  the  Railway  Regulation  Act,  1893,  during  the  year 
ending  June  27, 1894  (Commons  Paper,  320,  fol.,  18  pp.,  2i(f.,  postage 
Id.)  states  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  deals  with  railway 
servants’  hours  of  labour  (see  Economic  Review,  January,  1894,  pp.  117, 
118),  have  been  utilized  in  seventy-two  cases.  The  Great  Western 
contributes  seven  cases  ;  the  North  Western,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
Great  Eastern,  Chatham  and  North  British,  three  each  ;  the  Brighton 
and  Sheffield  two  each.  The  small  employer,  as  usual,  is  the  worst 
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offender,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  being  contributed  by  a 
number  of  small  lines  which  have  not  together  the  traffic  or  mileage 
of  a  single  section  of  the  North  Western  or  Great  Western.  The  South 
Western,  which  reformed  its  hours  a  few  years  ago,  almost  before  the 
agitation  on  the  subject  began,  is  the  only  one  of  the  greater  lines  which 
has  no  place  in  the  report.  The  Board  of  Trade  find  both  parties 
conciliatory,  but  recognize  that  in  some  cases  they  may  have  to  appeal 
to  the  railway  commissioners  to  enforce  compliance  with  their  demands. 

The  Labour  Department’s  Report  on  Profit  Sharing,  by  Mr.  D.  F. 
Schloss  (Command  Paper  7458,  8vo,  206  pp.,  lOcf.,  postage  3<f.),  is 
intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  periodical  series  dealing  with  the  subject. 
It  begins  with  a  definition  of  profit-sharing,  and  a  description  of  some 
systems  more  or  less  akin  to  it,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  in 
detail  of  the  various  cases  in  which  profit-sharing  has  been  established 
in  this  country.  These  cases  are  now  quite  sufficiently  numerous  to 
enable  deductions  to  be  made  from  them  with  safety,  and  Mr.  Schloss 
offers  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  idea  that  we  must  cross  the  Channel 
in  order  to  study  the  subject.  “  The  truth  of  the  matter,”  he  says,  “  is 
that  many  years  before  profit-sharing  was  introduced  [in  France]  by 
Leclaire,  this  system  hud  been  adopted  by  Lord  Wallscourt  in  Ireland  ; 
that  the  first  writer  to  advocate  the  system  was  the  English  economist 
Babbage  ;  that  there  have  been  in  this  empire  far  more  numerous 
experiments  than  in  France  ;  and  that  not  only  is  the  total  number  of 
profit-sharing  experiments  (past  and  present)  much  larger  in  this 
empire  than  in  any  other  country,  but  the  number  of  our  existing 
profit-sharing  firms  is  greater  than  that  of  which  any  other  country  in 
the  world  can  boast.”  The  number  of  firms  included  in  the  table  on 
pp.  130-134  is  101,  and  they  employ  from  27,000  to  29,000  persons. 
The  probability  of  any  vast  increase  docs  not  appear  to  be  considerable. 

The  Report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade 
Unions  for  1893,  Part  A  (Commons  Paper,  1894,  No.  38,  8vo,  298 
pp.,  1<.  3d.,  postage  4^(f.),  contains  a  drastic  condemnation  of  certain 
proposals  for  State  aid  in  the  purchase  of  pensions  : — 

**  It  is  only  to  a  very  small  extent  that  the  several  proposals  for 
assisted  pensions  which  have  been  publicly  made  are  provisions  for  the 
aged  poor.  The  only  persons  whom  they  would  affect  are  those  to 
whom  the  differeuce  between — 

(a)  the  full  premium  they  would  have  to  pay  to  the  government  or 
to  a  friendly  society  for  the  pension  ;  and 
(5)  the  reduced  premium  whidh  is  made  up  to  an  equivalent  sum  by 
State  aid, 

is  sufficient  to  enable  or  induce  them  to  buy  a  pension  when  they  would 
not  otherwise  do  so. 
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Legislation,  etc. 

“  Below  this  level  is  the  great  body  of  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay 
even  the  reduced  premium  (6),  or  too  thriftless  to  feel  the  reduction  an 
inducement. 

“  Above  this  level  is  the  great  body  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  not 
to  require  a  deferred  annuity,  or  who  do  not  care  to  accept  State  aid 
towards  the  purchase  of  it. 

“  Even  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  community  which  lies 
l)etween  these  two  bodies  must  be  still  further  diminished  by  deducting 
those  to  whom  the  offer  of  State  aid  is  not  so  much  an  inducement  to 
save  as  an  incentive  to  withdraw  money  already  saved  from  an  existing 
investment  of  some  other  kind  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  deferred 
annuity  at  a  low  price  at  the  public  expense.  To  these,  that  offer  is 
distinctly  demoralizing.” 

A  scandalous  case  of  the  insurance  of  a  girl  of  eight  years  old  in 
various  offices  for  a  total  of  £24,  on  May  16  and  18,  June  19  and  26, 1893, 
is  mentioned.  On  the  death  of  the  child  on  November  17,  from  “  cardiac 
disease  and  dropsy  three  months,”  the  relatives  who  were  so  interested 
in  her  life  had  the  prudence  to  claim  only  £10,  the  legal  maximum,  and 
the  offices  appear  to  have  only  paid  £4,  so  that  no  legal  offence  was 
committed  by  any  one. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  (1892)  of  the  Chief  Labour  Correspondent 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Trade  Unions  (Command  Paper  7436,  fol., 
327  pp.,  2s.  8J.,  postage  4^(/.)  shows  but  a  trifling  increase — a  little 
over  3  per  cent. — to  have  taken  place  in  the  membership  of  the  unions 
in  1892  as  compared  with  1891.  The  demands  on  the  members 
increased  largely,  the  income  rising  21‘8  per  cent,  and  the  expenditure 
44  per  cent.  Two-thirds  of  the  increase  of  expenditure  were  swallowed 
up  in  unemployed  and  dispute  benefits.  The  causes  of  mortality  among 
members  of  the  different  unions  are  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Tatham,  the  new  superintendent  of  statistics  in  the  General  Register 
Office,  arranged  in,  such  a  way  as  to  be  comparable  with  the  rates  of 
mortality  from  the  same  causes  among  the  general  population. 

The  for  1893  of  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 

Schools  in  Great  Britain  (Command  Paper  7481,  8vo,  495  pp.,  2s., 
postage  44<f.)  attributes  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  committed  to  reformatories  to  the  act  of  1893,  rendering 
imprisonment  no  longer  a  necessary  preliminary.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  children  are  now  committed  without  any  previous  imprisonment, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  number  of  children  actually  in  the 
schools  (i.e.  excluding  all  out  on  licence)  is  as  follows  : — Reformatories  : 
boys,  4101  ;  girls,  595.  Industrial  schools  :  boys,  13,154  ;  girls,  4231. 

Edwin  Cannan. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MODERN  CAPITALISM :  A  Study  of 

Machine  Production.  By  John  A.  Hobson,  M.A.  [xvi.,  388  pp. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  Scott.  London,  1894.] 

This  is  a  very  excellent — and  a  very  remarkable — ^book.  ^  Machines 
and  the  man  ”  Mr.  Hobson  has  selected  for  his  theme,  and  he  has  been 
well  advised  in  thus  focussing  his  inquiry.  For  the  development  of 
machinery  is  patently  the  determining  factor  of  modem  industry, 
and  there  are  few  among  the  “  social  problems  ’’  which  the  political 
economist  and  the  sociologist  finds  himself  compelled  to  grapple  with 
which  are  not  the  inunediate  or  indirect  issue  of  the  sway  of  the 
machine.  The  machine  is  the  ultimate  fact  in  modern  economics.  Is 
civilized  man  to  rule  the  machine,  or  to  end  as  its  slave?  “If  all 
machines  were  to  be  annihilated  at  one  moment,  .  .  .  and  if  ail  know¬ 
ledge  of  mechanical  laws  were  taken  from  man  so  that  he  could  make 
no  more,  and  all  machine-made  food  destroyed  so  that  the  race  of  men 
should  be  left,  as  it  were,  naked  upon  a  desert  island,  we  should  become 
extinct  in  six  weeks.  .  .  .  Man's  very  soul  is  due  to  the  machines  : 
it  is  a  machine-made  thing ;  he  thinks  as  he  thinks  and  feels  as  he 
feels  through  the  work  that  machines  have  wrought  upon  him,  and 
their  existence  is  quite  as  much  a  sine  qua  non  for  his,  as  his  for 
theirs.  .  .  .  The  machines,  being  of  themselves  unable  to  struggle, 
have  got  man  to  do  their  struggling  for  them :  as  long  as  he  fulfils 
this  function  daily,  all  goes  well  with  him — at  least,  he  thinks  so ; 
but  the  moment  be  fails  to  do  his  best  for  the  advancement  of  machinery 
by  encouraging  the  good  and  destroying  the  bad,  he  is  left  behind  in 
the  race  of  competition,  and  this  means  that  he  will  be  made  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  perhaps  that  be  will  die.  How 
many  men  at  this  hour  are  living  in  a  state  of  bondage  to  the  nuichines  ? 
Is  it  not  plain  that  the  machines  are  gaining  ground  upon  us  ?  .  .  ." 
It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  remark  that  this  is  the  language  of  a 
satirist,  not  of  Mr.  Hobson ;  but,  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Hobson’s  book, 
it  reads  remarkably  like  sober  sense  I 

Perhaps  the  chief  merit  of  the  work  before  ns  is  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  the  author  handles  the  most  frequently  discussed  economic 
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topics  under  the  guidance  of  this  clue.  His  evident  determination  to 
review  the  problems  clearly  and  impartially  guarantees  the  book  from 
the  imputation  of  being  a  mere  **  tendenzschrift.**  He  is  evidently  in 
sympathy  with  the  socialistic  movement — regards,  in  fact,  a  certain 
socialization  of  institutions  as  inevitable  and  desirable ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  accuse  him  of  holding  a  brief  for  socialism,  and  his 
independent  methods  free  him  from  much  of  the  dust  and  discredit 
attaching  to  the  question-begging  terms  round  which  controversy 
rages. 

Without  laying  claim  to  infallibility,  be  knows  remarkably  well  how 
to  interrogate  evidence  of  all  kinds ;  and  although  his  conclusions  are 
seldom  dogmatic,  there  are  few  readers  who  will  not  feel  that  his 
luminous  treatment  of  particular  questions  has  left  their  own  minds 
in  a  more  intelligent,  if  a  more  balanced,  attitude.  The  chapter  on 
the  economy  of  high  wages — most  of  which  has  appeared  in  print 
before — is  the  most  lucid  and  impartial  argument  on  the  subject  we 
remember  to  have  met  with.  The  question  of  high  wages  is  one 
which  may  be,  and  is,  discussed  from  more  than  one  point  of  view, 
and  usually  with  no  little  confusion.  It  is  a  question  which  belongs 
at  once  to  a  moral,  an  economic,  a  physiological,  a  social  category. 
To  neglect  any  one  of  these  is  to  vitiate  the  value  of  any  conclusions. 
It  is  a  question  to  which  an  answer  is  usually  sought  from  very 
imperfect  statistics.  *‘We  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  a  rise  in 
the  standard  of  material  comfort  of  shopmen,  writing  clerks,  school 
teachers,  ’busmen,  agents,  warehousemeu,  dockers,  policemen,  sandwich- 
men,  and  other  classes  of  labour  whose  proportion  is  increasing  in  our 
industrial  society,  will  be  attended  by  so  considerable  a  rise  in  the 
efficiency  of  their  labour  as  to  stimulate  a  series  of  such  rises.”  And 
again — and  on  this  point  Mr.  Hobson  is  specially  emphatic — there  can 
be  no  valuable  discussion  which  separates  the  ‘‘  wages  ”  question  from 
that  of  “  hours  ”  and  “  intensity  of  labour.”  On  this  latter  point  we 
want  expert  opinion  ;  the  doctors  must  be  called  into  the  council  of 
the  economists.  At  what  point  does  pressure  cease  to  be  stimulus 
and  become  exhaustion  ?  There  must  be,  every  one  feels,  a  maximum 
point  to  which  a  man’s  energy  may  be  ”  speeded  up  ”  with  safety  to 
profit ;  but  when  does  overwork  begin  to  usurp  the  place  of  healthy 
energy  ?  That  is  a  very  serious  problem  in  the  light  of  population 
statistics,  which  seem  to  demonstrate  convincingly  that  the  unit  of 
energy  in  the  town  industrial  tends  steadily  to  decrease  ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  towns  are  only  kept  vigorous  by  the  perpetual  inrush  of  fresh 
country  blood. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hobson’s  most  interesting  pages  deal  with  **over 
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production.”  A  very  short  time  ago,  to  speak  of  **  over  production  ” 
argued  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  political  economy ;  now  eco¬ 
nomists  are  changing  their  front.  Call  it  over  or  under  production,  as 
you  will,  the  fact  stands  that  nuchinery  has  developed  productive 
capacity  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  is  possible  to  outpace  the  effective 
demand  for  commodities  with  disastrous  results.  It  is  not  mere 
transference  of  industry  which  is  needed  ;  machinery  can  supply  more 
than  the  world  wants  to  use.  By  simple  calculation  the  thesis  is 
demonstrable.  And  what  then  ?  According  to  Mr.  Hobson,  several 
strange  results  may  be  looked  for.  The  first  is  that,  since  the  production 
of  necessaries  is  of  public  concern,  it  had  better  be  the  public  charge. 
Mr.  Hobson  is  at  one  with  the  socialists  in  regarding  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  **  trust  ”  system  as  only  the  stepping-stone  to  State  pro¬ 
duction.  The  second  is  that  intelligent  consumption  of  wealth  must 
ultimately  rank  higher  than  the  duty  of  thrift.  That  it  is  better  to 
spend  wisely  than  to  save  blindly,  is  a  doctrine  which  many  will  be 
slow  to  welcome — and  all  are  not  fitted  to  receive  it.  But  it  has  the 
future  on  its  side. 

And,  lastly,  “  art  is  the  true  antithesis  to  machinery  ;  ”  an  antithesis 
which  society  must  find  the  way  to  resolve.  The  machine  is,  and 
must  remain,  the  fundamental  fact ;  but  upon  it — out  of  it — must 
spring  the  stately  fabric  of  art.  The  time  is  to  come,  the  signs  are 
at  hand,  when  labour,  like  the  sea-god  Glaucus,  shall  cleanse  itself 
of  its  stains  and  bitter  incrustations,  and  receive  universal  homage. 
Until  work  becomes  enjoyment,  and  enjoyment  work,  there  can  be  no 
cessation  to  human  misery. 

W.  G.  Pogson-Smith. 

LES  TRADE-UNIONS  ET  LES  ASSOCIATIONS  PROFES- 
SIONNELLES  EN  BELGIQUE  (Projet  de  Loi).  Par 
Ernest  Dubois,  Charge  de  Cours  a  I’Universite  de  Gand.  [Societe 
Beige  de  Librairie.  Bruxelles,  1894.] 

This  is  one  of  the  best  works  treating  of  the  subject  of  English  trade- 
unionism  which  has  appeared  on  the  Continent.  More  than  half  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  trade-unions  of  England,  the  remainder  being  occupied 
chiefly  with  a  proposed  bill  on  the  subject  for  Belgium,  drawn  up  by 
the  author.  M.  Dubois  has  visited  England  so  as  to  study  the  subject 
on  the  spot,  and  has  been  in  communication  with  some  of  the  leading 
men  both  of  the  “old”  and  “new  unionism.”  His  conclusions  are 
Iiighly  favourable  to  trade-unions.  Whilst  admitting  that  there  are 
shades  in  the  picture,  he  bolds  that  “  free  association  has  been  for  the 
English  workman  the  chief  means  of  bis  material,  intellectual,  and 
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moral  emancipation  ;  it  has  conquered  for  him  a  situation  which  places 
him  beyond  par  in  respect  to  Continental  workmen/’  Belgium,  in  this 
respect,  is  only  '‘spelling  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet.”  The 
question  of  legalizing  the  trade-union  (or,  as  it  is  generally  termed 
among  the  Latin  races,  the  “  syndieate  ”)  movement  has,  however,  been 
studied  sinec  1886,  when  the  Belgian  Labour  Commission  examined  it; 
it  was  reported  on  by  two  associations  belonging  to  the  Belgian  bar, 
and  a  bill  on  the  subject  was  brought  in  by  the  Government  in  1889, 
and  again  in  1893,  and  is  still  before  the  Belgian  Parliament.  M. 
Dubois’  own  proposed  bill  follows  the  English  example  in  endeavouring 
to  assimilate  the  status  of  trade-unions  as  far  as  possible  with  that  of 
friendly  societies  (associations  mutualisles),  but  goes  further  still,  as 
its  first  article  would  give  a  legal  status  to  any  “  associations  formed 
amongst  persons  who  in  industry,  trade,  or  agriculture  carry  on  the 
same  calling  or  callings  similar  or  connected,  and  which  have  for  their 
object  the  study  and  defence  of  the  interests  of  their  calling,  as  well  as 
mutual  assistance,  and  the  development  of  co-operative  institutions.” 
It  would  give  to  such  bodies  the  right  of  holding  land  (or  rather 
“  immovable  property  ”)  for  all  purposes  required  for  the  carrying  out 
of  their  objects,  and  allow  the  privileges  of  friendly  societies  to  bodies 
giving  similar  benefits.  Federation  would  be  recognized.  Foreigners 
would  be  allowed  to  be  members,  but  not  officers.  A  question  is  dealt 
with,  which  appears  to  have  l^eon  much  discussed  both  in  Belgium  ami 
France,  but  has  remained  with  us  quite  outside  of  all  legislation,  as 
to  the  admission  and  limits  to  the  admission  of  honorary  members. 
M.  Dubois  combats,  'perhaps  justly,  a  proposal  of  the  Government, 
that  all  labour  disputes  should  by  rule  be  referred  to  arbitration,  the 
other  party  consenting.  Translations  of  our  Trade-union  Acts  of 
1871  and  1876  are  appended  to  the  volume,  as  well  us  a  list  of  works 
consulted,  both  as  respects  the  English  and  Belgian  portion  of  the 
volume. 

In  the  clear  and  generally  correct  statement  of  the  organization  of 
amalgamated  trade-unions,  M.  Dubois,  whilst  pointing  out  that  in 
these  all  the  funds  belong  to  the  body  at  large,  leaves  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  yearly  equalization  of  brunch  funds. 
The  object  of  this,  strange  to  say,  has  even  been  misunderstood  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Webb,  who  treat  it  as  “  a  device  adoptoil  in  order 
to  maintain  the  feeling  of  local  self-government  under  a  strictly 
centralized  financial  system.”*  No — 1  speak  hero  from  intimate 

acquaintance  with  the  able  men,  now  dead,  who  introiluced  the 
practice, — the  object  was  that  the  union  should  be  prepared  at  every 
*  The  UUtory  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  20*2. 
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point  to  meet  the  first  cost  of  a  conflict,  whilst  at  the  same  time  tho 
payment  of  all  ordinary  benefits  was  facilitated  by  keeping  up  a  fund 
at  every  branch.  This  system  was  expressly  contrasted  by  the  men 
I  speak  of  with  that  of  what  they  termed  the  “  centralized  ”  societies, 
in  which  a  fund  was  only  kept  up  at  head-quarters,  thus  throwing  an 
enormous  burthen  upon  the  executive,  and  leaving  the  society  feeble 
everywhere  but  at  the  centre.  The  equalization  of  branch  funds 
aflbrds  perhaps  the  safest  approximation  for  a  trade-union  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  great  affiliated  orders  among  friendly  societies,  though 
the  working  of  the  amalgamated  trade-union  can  never  rival  that  of 
the  affiliated  order,  the  incentive  to  good  and  economical  management 
of  branch  funds  being,  in  great  measure  at  least,  taken  away  by  the 
liability  to  see  the  savings  of  a  careful  and  thrifty  branch  swept  away 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  an  unthrifty  and  careless  one. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 

THE  NATURAL  LAW  OF  MONEY.  By  William  Brougu. 

[168  pp.  o«.  Crown  8vo.  Putnams.  Loudon,  1894.] 

Professor  Brough  writes  no  preface,  but  the  full  title  of  his  book 
almost  supplies  the  place  of  one.  It  is  ‘‘the  successive  steps  in  the 
growth  of  money  traced  from  the  days  of  barter  to  the  introduction 
of  the  modern  clearing-house,  and  monetary  principles  examined  in 
their  relation  to  past  and  present  legislation.'’  To  sanguine  members 
of  the  historical  school,  who  believe  that  the  method  of  economics 
has  already  undergone  a  great  change.  Professor  Brough's  treatment 
of  the  earlier  of  these  successive  steps  will  be  rather  surprising. 
“Before  the  appearance  of  money  in  the  world,”  he  tells  us,  “ex¬ 
changes  of  commodities  were  made  in  a  very  crude  way.  If  a  man 
had  a  dog  that  he  wanted  to  exchange  for  a  sheep,  he  could  not 
make  the  exchange  until  he  found  some  one  who  had  a  sheep  and 
wanted  a  dog.  But,  in  the  eourse  of  time,  man  discovered  that  among 
the  commodities  produced  by  him  there  was  always  some  one  com¬ 
modity  in  more  general  use  and  demand  than  others,  and  this  he 
seized  upon  as  his  medium  of  exchange — it  became  his  money.” 
Here  we  are  carried  back  to  the  method  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
feel  the  point  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford’s  remark  that  the  political 
economist  combines  the  characteristics  of  the  historian  of  fact  and 
the  inventor  of  fiction,  but  possesses  the  virtues  of  neither.  Through¬ 
out  the  work  Professor  Brough’s  suggestions  are  more  valuable  than 
his  history.  He  is  neither  monometallist  nor  bimetallist,  but  free- 
metallist,  and,  we  may  add,  free-paperist.  While  we  may  doubt  whe« 
thcr  all  evils  in  monetary  matters  have  arisen,  as  he  seems  to  believe, 
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from  the  fact  that  Governments  prescribe  legal  tender  and  impose 
restrictions  on  the  issue  of  paper  money,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
attractiveness  of  a  plan  which  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  all 
discussions  as  to  the  best  form  of  money  by  leaving  every  one  free 
to  use  whatever  form  he  pleased.  It  is,  Professor  Brough  says,  no 
use  to  quote  Gresham’s  law,  that  bad  money  drives  out  good,  against 
this  course,  since  that  law  only  applies  to  legal-tender  money.  It 
is  only  when  people  are  obliged  by  a  legal-tender  law  to  accept  bad 
money  as  equivalent  to  good  that  the  good  disappears  :  in  other 
circumstanees  the  good  supersedes  the  bad. 

Professor  Brough  makes  one  epigrammatic  remark  which  the  anti¬ 
bimetallist  will  carefully  treasure  for  use  when  the  bimetallist  next 
enlarges  on  the  usefulness  of  silver  as  the  basis  of  a  note  issue.  “  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  silver  held  by  our  Government  [U.S.A.]  serves 
to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  Government’s  paper  money  ;  indeed,  it 
is  the  fear  that  the  paper  may  be  redeemed  in  silver  that  has  shaken 
the  public  confidence  in  it.” 

Edwix  Caxxax. 

A  POLICY  OF  FREE  EXCHANGE  :  Essays  by  Various  Writers 
on  the  Economical  and  Social  Aspects  of  Free  Exchange  and 
Kindred  Subjects.  Edited  by  Thomas  Mackay.  [292  pp.  8vo. 
I2s.  Murray.  London,  1894.] 

If  this  volume  be  to  carry  on  the  eampaign  opened  in  a  previous 
collection  of  essays,  entitled  A  Plea  for  Liberty,  the  editor  and  his 
contributors  must  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  contribution 
to  social  questions  vastly  more  valuable  and  quite  as  entertaining  as 
that  notorious  work.  We  say  this  at  the  outset,  in  the  hope  that  some 
readers  who  may  have  been  repelled  by  the  polemical  tone  and 
occasionally  unpractical  theories  of  the  earlier  work,  may  not  allow 
their  prejudice  to  debar  them  from  dipping  into  a  really  able  and 
moderate  exposition  of  the  Individualist’s  creed.  It  may  be  a  sign 
of  the  times  that  the  writers  of  this  latter  volume  seem  to  have  given 
up  the  hope  of  pulverizing  socialism  by  eloquence  and  protestation,  and 
are  ready  to  meet  them  in  the  gate  with  arguments  which  a  socialist 
by  conviction  will  do  well  to  attempt  to  answer.  For  it  is  a  very 
sound  Individualism  which  is  defended  in  these  pages.  Individualism, 
so  one  might  say,  is  driven  to  its  last  ditcli,  but  we  fancy  that  in  this 
same  ditch  the  principle  whose  existence  seems  at  stake  will  find  its 
impregnable  rampart.  In  fact,  the  writers  of  these  essays  are  wise  in 
practically  carrying  the  controversy  from  an  economical  to  an  ethical 
tribunal.  I  do  not  mean  that  economics  are  forgotten  in  a  work 
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on  economic  questions.  But  the  cardinal  issue  which  presents  itself 
to  nearly  all  the  essayists  is  not  merely  economic.  Vhomme 
iconomique — man  the  producing  animal — is  not  the  main  object  of 
their  solicitude.  The  ideal  to  which  all  social  economic  arrangements 
should  conspire  is  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  society  of  free 
individuals.  Only  when  the  means  to  this  end  come  to  be  discussed 
ore  men  found  to  rank  themselves  as  socialists  and  individualists. 
Propheten  rechts,  propheten  links  ;  but  fortunately  the  mass  of  sensible 
men  find  they  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  both  schools. 
Cannot  a  man  be  both  an  individualist  and  a  socialist  ?  In  practice, 
certainly  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  man  who  believes  that  a 
large  admixture  of  “  socialistic  ”  institutions  may  be  desirable— even 
necessary — to  the  security  of  individual  freedom,  should  not  at  least  be 
credited  with  a  perfectly  serious  and  consistent  creed.  What  if  a  man 
will  not  be  free  ?  “  On  le  forcera  d'etre  litre, "  replies  Rousseau. 

And  here  lies  the  paradox  and  the  raison  d'etre  of  political  and  social 
institutions.  What  are  to  be  the  limits  and  the  direction  of  this 
application  of  force  ?  Over  this  debateable  margin  the  “  socialist  ” 
and  the  “  individualist  ”  will  always  differ,  and  it  is  well  that  they 
should.  To  give  point  to  this  digression.  The  authors  of  these  essays 
are  really  arguing  throughout  over  this  margin  :  the;^  tacitly  recognize 
— at  least  one  hopes  so — that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  socialist  is  the 
same  as  theirs.  But  they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  economic  “  short 
cuts  ;  ”  they  are  firmly  convinced  that  any  legislative  measures  which 
undermine  the  initiative  and  self-reliance  of  individuals  stand  con¬ 
demned  ;  and  they  prefer  that  a  few  should  suffer  than  that  the  moral 
fibre  of  all  should  be  weakened.  They  deal  with  very  concrete  facts 
and  notorious  instances  ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  parti  pris,  any  unprejudiced 
reader  must  admit  that  they  establish  a  very  strong  case  for  “  let 
alone"  as  the  only  path  to  freedom  in  many  departments  of  life.  Just 
now,  when  the  pendulum  is  swinging  rapidly  towards  socialism,  these 
arguments  are  specially  needed.  The  experience  of  other  nations  is 
laid  under  contribution.  Mr.  Maitland  draws  an  object-lesson  from  the 
United  States ;  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  retells  the  story  of  the  fate  of 
the  “Ateliers  nationaux"  of  1848;  and  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue 
gives  a  new  point  to  the  moral  of  Dr.  Pearson’s  great  work  on 
National  Life  and  Character — the  outcome  of  bis  Victorian  experiences. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Mackay’s  essay  on  the  Interest  of  the  Working  Class  in 
Free  Exchange  is  that  which  will  come  home  most  to  the  majority 
of  readers. 


W.  G.  Pooson-Smith, 
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GERMAN  SOCIETY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Belkout 
Bax.  [276  pp.  8vo.  5«.  Sonnenscheiu.  London,  1894.] 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  present  volume  of 
Mr.  Belfort  Bax’s  work  on  “  German  Societyiat  the  Close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ”  is  the  preface.  Unlike  most  prefaces,  it  is  not  apologetic  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  raises  expectations  which  the  rest  of  the  volume  can 
hardly  be  said  to  justify.  One  may  agree  with  the  author  that  “  to 
rewrite  history  in  the  light  of  the  researches  of  the  later  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century  will  Ije  the  great  task  of  the  next  two  or  three 
generations,”  and  yet  l»e  quite  unable  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
example  he  has  given  us  of  history  rewritten.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  has,  to  start  with,  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  these 
researches.  To  assert  that  the  guild  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
village  community  hardly  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  either 
of  these  institutions. 

The  present  volume,  the  first  of  three,  “  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
earlier  popular  revolutionary  movements  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages — the  precursors  of  the  Peasants’  War  ;  and  it  also  deals  with 
the  underlying  causes— economic,  social,  and  juridical— of  the  general 
disintegration  of  the  time.”  It  is  impossible  to  gather  from  the 
author’s  treatment  of  the  subject  for  what  class  of  readers  this  book 
is  intended.  The  scraps  of  information  are  served  up  in  such  a 
desultory  way  that  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  seems  taken 
for  granted,  while,  at  the  same  time,  most  of  the  facts  are  familiar 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  primers  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  from  a  bourgeois  philistinish  ”  point  of  view. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  quotation  from  the  chapter  headed,  “  The 
Reformation  Movement:”  ^‘The  relation  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
‘New  Learning’ was  in  Germany  not  unlike  that  which  existed  in 
the  other  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  notably  in  England. 
Whilst  the  hostility  of  the  latter  to  the  Medueval  Church  was  very 
marked,  and  it  was  hence  disposed  to  regard  the  religious  Reformation 
as  an  ally,  this  had  not  proceeded  very  far  before  the  tendency  of  the 
Renaissance  spirit  was  to  side  w'ith  Catholicism  against  the  new 
theology  and  dogma,  as  merely  destructive  and  hostile  to  culture.  The 
men  of  the  Humanist  movement  were  for  the  most  part  Freethinkers, 
and  it  was  with  them  that  freethought  first  appearctl  in  modern 
Europe.” 

These  remarks  can  hardly  be  said  to  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the 
“  New  Learning,”  or  to  give  clear  expression  to  the  knowledge  we 
already  possess  on  the  subject,  and  the  whole  book  is  characterized 
by  the  same  vagueness.  It  contains  some  interesting  quotations  from 
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pamphlets  of  the  time,  and  one  honest  attempt  to  describe  life  in  a 
mediseval  town.  But  even  here  the  description  is  so  slight  and  details 
are  so  well  avoided,  that  the  sketch  would  fit  a  German  town  in  the 
fourteenth  quite  as  well  as  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  written,  the  quotation  just  given 
on  the  “  New  learning  ”  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  example.  Our  author 
treats  his  words  in  as  lawless  a  fashion  as  he  treats  his  facts.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  is  the  use  of  the  word  peasantly  ”  as  an 
adjective. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  has  been  tempted  to  rely  too  much  on  his 
own  enlightened  point  of  view,  and  has  not  been  at  sufficient  pains  to 
gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  period  of  which  he  would  rewrite  the 
history. 

F.  M.  Bctlix. 

POPULATION  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEM.  By  Francesco 
S.  Nitti.  [192  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2t.  6d.  Sonnenschein. 
London,  1894.] 

This  book  is  the  translation  of  a  monograph  by  the  well-known  and 
able  Italian  Professor,  F.  S.  Nitti,  which  will  now  be  more  accessible 
to  the  English  reader.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  confute  Malthusian¬ 
ism  with  its  accompanying  tendency  to  ascribe  all  social  difficulties 
to  over-population  and  its  pessimistic  outlook  on  the  future.  In  this 
task,  by  an  array  of  statistics  and  by  the  consideration  of  numerous 
factors  in  the  problem  which  had  not  risen  above  the  economic  horizon 
in  the  days  of  Malthus,  he  is  very  successful ;  and  he  comes  to  the 
reassuring  conclusion  that  ‘*in  every  society  where  wealth  will  be 
largely  subdivided,  and  where  the  social  cause  of  inequality  will  be 
eliminated  by  an  elevated  form  of  co-operation,  the  birth-rate  will  tend 
to  become  equal  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  regular 
variations  of  demographic  evolution  will  not  have,  as  in  the  past,  an 
element  of  fear  and  terror”  (p.  191).  Poor  Malthus,  however,  seems 
made  to  bear  a  greater  responsibility  for  so-called  Malthusian  doctrines 
than  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  according  to  Mr.  Lyttelton's  essays  on 
the  subject  in  the  Economic  Review  for  April,  1891,  and  July,  1892. 

Professor  Nitti’s  argument  is  contained  in  part  iL :  part  i.  is 
devoted  to  the  historical  treatment  of  the  question,  and  gives  a  very 
lucid  and  interesting  account  of  the  genesis  and  success  of  the 
Malthusian  theory.  But  while  our  author  good-humouredly  quotes 
Laveleye’s  jest,  “  Italians  begin  the  study  of  all  questions  at  the  Flood,” 
and  abstains  from  such  an  early  start,  when  he  does  begin  he 
summarizes  or  quotes  the  opinions  of  almost  every  thinker  who  has 
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written  on  the  subject — an  array  of  names  and  learning  which  becomes, 
however,  somewhat  wearisome  to  the  reader. 

The  subject  of  population  is  extremely  complicated  and  not  easily 
adapted  to  perspicuity  of  treatment,  but  if  more  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  arrangement,  perhaps  some  repetitions  and  some  seeming 
contradictions  might  havo  been  avoided.  For  instance,  p.  llo,  foil.,  is 
devoted  to  proving  that  moral  and  religious  causes  have  an  effect  on  the 
birth-rate  ;  but,  on  p.  161,  when  directly  combating  Malthus,  the  author 
is  convinced ‘Hhat  moral  restraint  has  not,  and  perhaps  never  had,  a 
great  and  healthy  efficacy,  and  that  the  birth-rate  is  almost  exclusively 
regulated  by  economic  forces.”  A  great  point  in  part  i.  is,  that  ^  theories 
have  always  changed  with  the  change  of  phenomena ;  far  from  over¬ 
coming  them,  they  have  been  overcome  by  them  :  far  from  anticipating 
them,  they  have  done  nothing  else  but  follow  them”  (p.  34).  But 
(p.  61)  Professor  Nitti  believes  that  neo-Malthusian  doctrines  have 
had  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  birth-rate  of  Great  Britain, 
and  notoriously  so  on  that  of  France.  Compare  also  p.  151  with  pp. 
98-101.  I  must  add  that  the  translation  is  very  imperfect,  some 
sentences  being  far  from  clear,  and'l  doubt  if  the  ordinary  reader  will 
easily  grasp  the  meaning  of  “  social  capillarity.”  For  a  second  edition, 
the  book  needs  a  thorough  press  revision  ;  the  figures  are  sometimes 
obviously  incorrect  (e.g.  p.  96),  and  the  extreme  subdivision  into 
{)aragraphs  rather  interrupts  the  flow  of  thought. 

In  spite  of  these  deficiencies  in  outward  form,  the  book  remains  a 
most  useful  compendium  of  the  main  facts  and  arguments  concerning 
this  intricate  problem. 

K.  B.  Rackiiam. 

THE  LABOUR  QUESTION.  By  T.  G.  Spyers,  B.A.  [248  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  Qd.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1894.] 

This  handy  little  volume  of  less  than  250  pages  is  likely  to  be 
uscfnl  as  a  work  of  reference.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  being  condensed  into  the  shortest  possible  form,  with 
abnndant  references  to  show  in  which  of  the  sixty-five  Blue  Books 
issued  by  the  Commission  the  answers  may  be  found  in  full.  Such  a 
work  is  of  necessity  not  dogmatic.  If  we  tnrn  to  the  “  burning  questions  ” 
of  labour,  e.g.  thei  Employer’s  Liability,  or  the  Eight  Hours  Day,  we 
shall  find  Mr.  Spyer’s  attitude  that  of  a  judge  on  the  bench,  summing 
up  the  chief  points  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  making 
allusion  to  general  principles  of  equity,  but  leaving  the  decision  to 
his  jury  of  readers.  It  is  only  in  part  i.,  on  “  Industrial  Politics,” 
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that  Mr.  Spycrii  touches  slightly  on  the  general  subject  of  labour 
quarrels  and  trade-unionism,  as  apart  from  the  doings  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  only  here  that  be  puts  forward  a  few  carefully  guarded 
conclusions  of  his  own.  See,  for  example,  a  possible  solution  of  the 
labour  question  on  p.  39.  Part  ii.,  Conditions  of  Labour,'*  is,  as 
has  been  said,  mainly  judicial.  Part  iii.  is  concerned  with  special 
subjects.  Labour  in  Mines,  the  Transport  Trades,  and  so  forth.  The 
book  will  bo  useful  to  two  classes  of  readers  :  first,  those  who  approach 
the  subject  from  outside,  having  no  acquaintance  with  labour  problems 
whatever,  will  here  find  most  of  the  difficulties,  and  the  arguments  on 
)>oth  sides,  concisely  stated  in  a  very  clear  style  ;  secondly,  those  who 
study  more  deeply  may  use  the  l>ook  as  an  index  of  authorities  from 
which  to  get  their  information  at  first  hand. 

T.  D.  K  A  IKES. 

LA  CUOPEUATIUN  DE  CONSUMMATION  DANS  LES 

AllMEES.  By  Comte  ue  Uocqiionv.  [47  pp.  1  franc. 

Guillaumin.  Paris,  1894.] 

Our  Uuchdalc  system  of  co-operative  supply  has  served  as  model 
to  almost  all  countries  for  supply  associations  for  the  l)cncfit  of  the 
working  classes.  Our  “  Army  and  Navy  Stores  ”  have,  in  similar 
manner,  become  the  prototjqHj  of  a  numl)cr  of  co-oi)crative  establish¬ 
ments  abroad,  designed  to  Itcncfit,  even  more  exclusively  than  onr 
own  stores,  the  military  and  naval  services.  In  the  pamphlet  here 
noticed.  Count  Roequigny,  a  well-known  French  writer  on  co-operative 
subjects,  places  in  juxtaposition  with  our  own  all  the  “  stores  ”  of  this 
kind  established  in  Europe — in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  France,  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy.  In  respect  of  business,  our  own 
stores  decidedly  take  the  lead.  In  respect  of  organization  some  of  the 
foreign  stores  are  marked  by  departures  from  our  practice  which,  in 
some  instances,  may  lie  held  to  Ire  improvements. 
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TT  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  express  my  thankfulness  that 
^  I  am  allowed  now,  at  the  close  of  life,  to  welcome  here,  in 
Cambridge,  the  representatives  of  a  great  and  vigorous  society 
of  the  young,  which  embodies  the  desire  of  my  undergraduate 
days  fifty  years  ago,  that  we  who  believe  should  seriously 
endeavour  to  make  our  Christian  Faith  the  direct  rule  of  our 
whole  life — of  our  social  and  civic  and  national  life,  no  less  than 
of  our  personal  life — keeping  our  ideal  steadily  in  view  while 
we  face  the  perplexing  details  of  conduct. 

No  doubt,  my  friends,  you  will  meet  with  many  delays,  dis¬ 
appointments,  failures,  in  the  pursuit  of  your  end.  Ways  which 
in  prospect  seem  to  be  full  of  hope,  will  be  discredited  by  trial. 
But  the  confession  itself,  made  humbly  in  the  face  of  God 
and  men,  the  resolute  purpose,  the  patient  inquiry,  the  sustained 
thought,  the  unfailing  prayer,  will  in  due  time  justify  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Christian  Social  Union,  as  I  understand  its  constitution, 
affirms  a  principle  sovereign  over  life.  It  lays  down  lines  by 
which  we  may  approach  and  deal  with  social  problems.  It 
imposes  on  its  members  grave  personal  obligations. 

It  is,  then,  of  this  principle  (I.),  of  these  lines  of  inquiry  and 
reflection  (II.),  of  these  pereonal  obligations  (III.),  I  desire  to 
speak. 

I. 

The  principle  of  our  Union  is  held  implicitly  by  all  believers. 
We  “claim  for  the  Christian  law  the  ultimate  authority  to 
rule  social  practice.”  We  cannot  claim  less.  The  Christian  law, 

'  The  PrMidentisl  Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Christian  Social  ITnion 
held  at  Cambridge  on  Dec.  3,  1804. 
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the  double  law  of  love — love  to  man  springing  out  of  love  to 
God:  love  to  God  shown  through  love  to  man, — interpreted, 
enforced,  made  possible  by  the  Incarnation,  includes  in  its 
scope  eveiy  form  of  human  activity.  If  it  does  not  do  so  in 
fawit,  it  is  only  because  we  have  not  yet  fully  mastered  the 
meaning  of  the  Faith,  which  can,  indeed,  only  be  mastered  in 
many  parts  and  in  many  fashions  through  the  teaching  of 
the  Spirit  as  time  goes  forward. 

This  Christian  law  is  written  out  in  detail  slowly  from  age 
to  age ;  but  the  truth  itself,  which  the  manifold  experience  of 
saints  and  prophets  prepares  for  application  to  common  life, 
finds  a  perfect  expression  in  the  simplest  summary  of  the 
lessons  of  the  Creed.  If  we  believe  that  the  world,  filled  with 
unfathomable  mysteries,  was  made  by  our  Father;  that  all  men, 
stricken  and  divided  as  they  are  by  sorrows  and  strifes,  were 
redeemed  by  our  Saviour ;  that  the  people  of  God,  wayward  and 
sin-stained,  are  all  hallowed  by  one  Spirit, — it  is  clear  that  our 
^’^ew  of  nature,  of  humanity,  of  God,  must  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  others  who  do  not  share  our  belief.  This,  I  sp.y, 
is  clear ;  but,  as  yet,  we  have  not  consistently  applied  the  truth 
to  action.  We  have  not  studied  social  and  national  duties  in 
the  light  of  the  Creed.  We  have  removed  God  from  the  world 
of  sense.  Our  conduct  in  commercial  and  political  life  is  not 
habitually  an  intelligent  and  definite  answer  to  the  question, 
“  What  ought  I  to  do  as  a  Christian  ?  ” 

It  is  true  that  this  question  is  sometimes  treated  as  irrelevant. 
It  is  said  that  life  is  complex :  that  a  great  part  of  the  fabric 
of  civil  society  with  its  rules  and  customs  is  built  out  of  non- 
Christian  elements :  that  here  the  Faith  has  no  place.  I  cannot 
admit  the  validity  of  the  conclusion.  No  one  can  value  more 
highly  than  I  do  the  inheritance  which  we  have  received  from 
the  old  world.  I  know  what  we  owe  intellectually  to  Greece, 
even  in  the  definitions  of  doctrine.  I  know  what  we  owe  to 
Roman  organization,  even  in  the  structure  of  the  Christian 
society.  But  we  do  not  accept  this  manifold  inheritance  on 
the  independent  authority  of  those  from  whom  it  has  come 
down  to  us.  We  try,  or  we  are  bound  to  try,  cvcrj'  part  of  it  by 
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the  Christian  rule.  We  accept  as  Christians  what  we  do  accept, 
welcoming,  in  prse-Christian  principles  and  institutions,  not  the 
creations  of  philosophers  or  statesmen,  but  the  work  of  the  W ord 
Who  lighteth  every  man.  “  The  nations  ”  had  their  share  in  the 
preparation  for  the  Incarnation  no  less  than  “the  people.” 
The  treasures  of  “the  Gentiles”  are  as  much  the  trea.sures  of 
the  Christ  as  the  treasures  of  “  Israel.”  Both  are  received  and 
used  in  His  Name.  He  hallows  the  eternal  element  in  both. 
That,  in  a  word,  is  Christian  which,  in  any  case,  duly  repre¬ 
sents  now  the  application  of  the  teaching  and  the  power  of 
Christ’s  person  and  work  to  human  circumstances.  We  cannot 
rest  in  anything  till  we  come  to  a  Divine  foundation.  So  it 
was  that  St.  Paul  recognized  the  various  officers  of  the  Roman 
Government  as  “  ministers  of  God.”  For  there  is  no  opposition 
between  “  the  things  of  Caesar  ”  and  “  the  things  of  God :  ”  the 
latter  in  one  sense  include  the  former,  and  reveal  their  true 
character.  No  one  who  belie'ves  that  of  the  Lord  and  through 
Him  and  unto  Him  are  all  things,  can  admit  that  there  is  a 
linal  division  between  the  several  regions  of  life. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  directly  from  the  fact  that 
human  life  is  one  both  personally  and  in  its  final  sum.  It  is 
no  doubt  desirable  to  isolate  and  to  analyze  in  detail  special 
impulses,  powers,  aims,  for  purposes  of  study,  with  a  view  to 
the  fullest  self-development ;  but,  in  doing  this,  we  deal  with 
abstractions.  In  living,  the  elements  of  life  cannot  be  separated. 
They  act  and  react  one  upon  another  in  indissoluble  connection. 
The  life  of  the  man  is  one  because  the  personality  is  one. 
What  a  Christian  does  he  must  do  as  a  Christian.  He  stands 
before  others  in  his  whole  life  as  the  representative  of  his 
Faith. 

The  life  of  the  man  is  one,  but  it  is  not  solitary.  Man  is  not 
a  whole,  finally  and  self-complete.  His  unity  leads  up  to  a 
higher  unity.  He  is  constrained  to  seek  completeness  in  fellow¬ 
ship  with  his  fellow-men  and  with  God.  Ho  cannot  reach  his 
own  perfection  except  through  social  action.  The  harmonious 
development  of  his  powers  is  relative  to  a  social  function. 
Wealth  in  every  form,  matei'ial,  intellectual,  moral,  has  to  be 
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administered  for  the  common  good.  God  only  can  say  of  any 
possession  “  My  own.”  As  for  ourselves,  it  is  made  known  to 
us  that  we  are  members  of  a  Divine  body,  and  become  “  one  man 
(tfc)  in  Christ  Jesus” — “one  man”  in  whom  the  perfection  of 
every  individual  is  found  to  be  contributory  to  one  true 
human  life. 

Looking,  then,  to  this  revelation  of  our  destined  end,  this 
unity  built  up  of  unities,  in  which  every  variety  of  gift  and 
effort  finds  its  place,  we  must,  as  Christians,  accept  literally, 
with  whatever  imperfection  of  accomplishment,  the  twofold 
apostolic  rule  as  the  standard  of  our  action:  Whatsoever  ye 
do  ...  do  aJl  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ :  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God.  For  believers  are  set  to  fulfil  a  double  oflBce.  They 
are  as  salt,  to  save  the  perishable  things  of  earth  from  corruption : 
as  light,  to  show  forth  the  Divine,  that  men  may  see  their  good 
works,  and  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  this  conception  of  the  unity  of  life 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  society;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
we  hold  it  simply  as  an  august  idea.  We  do  not  follow  it  to 
its  consequences.  Our  beliefs  become  crystallized  into  formulas. 
They  cease  to  be  living  and  life-giving  forces ;  yet  it  is  for 
this  end  they  are  given,  and  the  gift  brings  with  it  the 
necessity  of  untiring  endeavour.  There  can  be  no  stationarinsss 
in  human  circumstances;  and  Christianity  proves  its  vitality 
by  dealing  with  new  conditions  of  life. 

In  this  respect  it  is  encouraging  to  notice  that  the  main  lines 
of  human  progress  correspond  with  the  fuller  apprehension  of 
the  Christian  conception  of  man  and  men.  The  Incaination 
reconciles  the  partial  truths  which  give  power  to  the  conflicting 
theories  of  Individualism  and  Socialism ;  and  progress  depends 
on  the  ever  clearer  and  more  effective  recognition  of  personal 
responsibility  and  corporate  dependence.  There  has  been  no 
growth,  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  in  the  intellect  or  virtue  of 
individuals.  The  masters  and  saints  of  old  times  are  masters 
and  saints  for  us  still.  But,  as  time  goes  on,  the  field  on  which 
intellect  and  virtue  act  is  enlarged  and  made  more  fruitful.  Wider 
views  of  our  destiny  and  of  our  interdependence  gain  currency. 
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The  popular  environment  becomes  more  favourable  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  diffusion  of  generous  thoughts.  Then  the  Spirit  brings 
to  the  mind  of  the  Church,  we  know  not  how,  some  new  truth  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  unchanging  Gospel  which  meets  and  satisfies 
a  vague  desire.  It  is  so  now.  The  unity  of  life  in  Christ,  the 
solidarity  of  believers,  their  work  for  the  world,  are  thoughts 
which  I  have  seen  rise  upon  us  with  fresh  hope  during  my 
own  working  time.  These  thoughts,  as  I  believe,  answer  to 
the  trials  of  the  coming  age,  and  they  are  adequate  to  vanquish 
them.  They  reveal  to  us,  as  we  regard  them  in  their  manifold 
applications,  the  full  gremdeur  of  our  position  and  of  our 
calling  in  a  world  disordered  by  sin.  When,  therefore,  we  con¬ 
sider  the  inheritance  on  which  we  have  entered,  we  shall  ask 
with  anxious  and  grateful  hearts  what  we  are  preparing  for 
those  who  will  come  after  us,  children  ourselves  of  the 
past,  fathers  of  the  future.  Touched  by  a  new  sense  of  social 
obligation,  we  shall  recognize  that  it  is  for  us  to  bring  the 
latest  teachings  of  our  Faith  to  bear  with  sobering,  chastening, 
sustaining  force  on  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  our  fellow- 
men:  to  give  calm  consistency  to  feelings  which  are  often 
impatient  and  undefined :  to  concentrate  and  transmit  the 
spiritual  impulse  which  we  have  ourselves  felt;  for  humanity 
can  be  enriched,  not  only  by  the  accumulations  of  knowledge, 
which  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  but  also 
by  the  spiritual  energy  which  is  conveyed  from  soul  to  soul. 
We  shall  recognize  that  it  is  for  us  to  show  that,  as  a  body, 
we  must  suffer  and  rejoice  together,  and  that  if  wrong  be  done, 
he  who  does  it  is  a  greater  loser  than  he  who  bears  it.  We 
shall  recognize  that  it  is  for  us  to  accept  no  rest  till  all  men 
become  workers  together  for  one  end,  with  opportunities  corre¬ 
sponding  to  their  powers,  and  till  all  enjoy  according  to  their 
capacity  the  whole  life  which  they  help  to  support. 
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Is  fulfilment  possible  ?  The  past  history  of  the  Church  will 
save  us  from  some  misapprehensions  and  disappointments, 
while  we  maintain  an  answer  of  unwavering  hope. 

Looking  back  we  see,  however  imperfectly,  that  God  has 
revealed  Himself  through  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  in  Christ’s  Name, 
who  takes  of  that  which  is  Christ’s  and  declares  it  unto  us,  and 
carried  forward  one  growing  purpose.  We  see,  also,  that  He 
has  often  brought  about  results  different  from  those  which  His 
instruments  designed.  We  see  that  the  present  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  which  His  Spirit  makes  for  the  future.  Nothing  leads  us 
to  think  that  we  may  look  for  rapid  changes,  still  less  for 
painless  victories.  Nothing  indicates  that  the  Lord  proposed 
to  take  sorrow  out  of  life:  He  came  not  to  make  life  easier 
but  to  make  it  nobler. 

Even  if  man  by  his  self-will  had  not  hindered  the  normal 
fulfilment  of  the  design  of  God,  it  is  evident  that  society  could 
only  have  advanced  little  by  little  towards  its  goal.  It  could 
not,  as  we  regard  it,  have  been  created  complete  or  made 
complete  all  at  once.  As  it  is,  progress  has  been  achieved 
through  wars,  revolutions,  conflicts.  Every  nation  is  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  earlier  civilizations.  No  organization  of  society 
is  permanent.  Provision  must  be  made  for  change  without 
intermission.  But  not  to  enter  on  the  perplexed  questions 
suggested  by  these  irregular  movements,  we  turn  to  the 
problems  of  industrial  life  with  which  we  are  more  directly 
concerned.  Here  it  is  said  that  we  are  on  surer  ground,  that 
the  “  economic  laws  ”  to  which  they  are  subject  are  “  founded 
on  the  characteristic  attributes  of  human  nature.”  The  state¬ 
ment  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  precision,  but  looking  only 
at  its  general  scope  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  economic  laws  are  generalizations  from  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  conduct  of  average  men  at  particular  times  and 
places  under  a  particular  aspect  Even  if  they  answer  to 
human  nature  as  it  is  in  the  full  sense  of  the  phrase,  we 
cannot  forget  the  call  which  heralded  the  Gospel,  furavotirt — a 
call  which  required  of  the  hearers,  not  only  repentance  for  the 
past,  but  a  complete  change  of  mind,  so  that  they  should  place 
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God,  and  not  man,  at  the  centre  of  their  moral  system.  As 
believers  in  the  Risen  Christ,  we  believe  in  a  new  birth. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  end  and  the  motive  which  are 
presupposed  in  present  economic  theory  have  not  been  uni¬ 
versally  recognized.  Material  wealth  has  not  always  been 
treated  as  the  supreme  object  of  human  endeavour.  It  was  not 
so  regarded  in  Greece  or  Rome  when  they  were  greatest,  nor  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Self-interest,  as  distinguished  from  social 
service,  has  not  always  been  the  master-motive  of  men.  If  we 
carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  ancient  world,  we  shall  see  that 
the  abolition  of  slavery  once  appeared  to  be  as  incompatible 
with  the  productiveness  of  industry  as  the  abolition  or  definite 
restriction  of  competition  appears  to  be  now  in  common  opinion. 

In  any  case,  such  “  laws  ”  declare  what  actually  is,  and  not 
what  ought  to  be:  they  convey  limited  information,  and  not 
either  moral  judgments  or  commands.  We  must,  therefore, 
take  account  of  them,  but'  not  necessarily  accept  them  as 
determining  our  action.  They  show  what  we  shall  gain  or 
suffer  under  certain  conditions,  but  the  hope  of  gain  and  the 
fear  of  suffering  are  not  the  only  forces  which  inffuence  our 
conduct.  It  may  easily  happen,  as  in  the  United  States,  that 
other  than  economic  (i.e.  chrematistic)  considerations  will 
determine  the  policy  of  a  nation. 

Yet  more,  in  considering-  the  problems  of  industry,  we  have 
to  take  account  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  no  less  than  of 
the  production  of  wealth.  Methods  of  action  which  are  most 
effective  for  production  may  be  unfavourable  to  equitable 
distribution.  At  the  same  time,  methods  which  provide  for 
more  equitable  distribution  may  so  limit  production  that 
employer  and  employed  will  alike  suffer.  There  will  be  need, 
therefore,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  careful  adjustment  of  forces 
which  tend  in  different  directions,  in  order  to  obtain  a  result 
which  shall  be  adequately  remunerative  to  capital  and  just 
to  labour  in  every  form. 

The  questions  which  are  thus  opened  admit  of  various  answers 
under  different  circumstances.  There  is,  then,  nothing  in¬ 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  motives  by  which  men 
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are  swayed,  and  of  industrial  history,  in  endeavouring  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  labour  through  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  w'hich  may  finally  be  embodied  in  law.  For  we 
cannot  rightly  limit  the  function  of  the  State  to  the  adminis* 
tration  of  retributive  justice,  or  to  the  repression  of  crime, 
or  to  the  furtherance  of  the  material  prosperity  of  a 
people.  It  must  deal  in  some  way  with  the  circumstances  of 
social  life,  with  pauperism,  with  the  unemployed,  with  intem¬ 
perance,  with  impurity,  with  gambling,  with  marriage,  with 
parental  and  filial  responsibilities.  The  Christian,  therefore, 
as  Christian,  cannot  but  have  something  to  say  on  these  topics. 
The  State  embodies  in  the  temporal  order  the  principles  which 
belong  to  the  spiritual  order  so  far  as  they  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  common  life.  Organization,  as  we  fully  admit,  cannot 
of  itself  make  good  men,  but  it  can  lessen  temptations  and 
enforce  considerateness,  and  direct  the  labours  of  the  good  into 
right  channels.  The  Christian,  therefore,  I  repeat,  as  Christian, 
will  take  his  full  part  in  preparing  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  men  no  less  than  for  their  conversion.  He  will 
in  due  measure  strive  to  follow,  under  the  limitations  of  his 
own  labour,  the  whole  example  of  his  Lord,  who  removed 
outward  distresses  and  satisfied  outward  wants,  even  as  He 
brought  spiritual  strength  and  rest  to  the  weak  and  weary. 
Moreover,  this  eflfort,  based  upon  resolute  thought,  belongs  to 
the  completeness  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Christian.  For 
the  discipline  of  his  whole  nature  he  must  claim  his  proper 
part  in  affairs.  Such  action  is  necessary  alike  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  nation  and  of  the  citizen.  The  Greek  Empire 
perished  because  the  faith  of  the  people  found  no  exercise  in 
the  service  of  the  State. 

We  shall,  then,  mindful  of  the  Christian  ideal,  strive,  on  the 
one  hand,  without  impatience  and  without  intermission,  to 
secure  the  richest  variety  of  service  among  citizens  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  we  shall  strive,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  make  the  conditions  of  labour  for  the  humblest 
worker  such  that  he  may  find  in  it  the  opportunity  of  a  true 
human  life.  To  take  part  in  class  movements  on  class  grounds 
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will  be  impossible  for  those  who  believe  that  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  body  is  the  highest  welfare  of  all  the  members.  To 
sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present  will  be  impossible  for  those 
who  feel  that  we  are  sharers  in  one  life  which  reaches  through 
time  and  beyond  it. 

In  the  prospect  of  such  obligations  it  is  clear  how  wide,  how 
penetrating,  how  sympathetic  must  be  the  inquiries  through 
which  our  judgment  will  be  formed.  Our  own  experience  must 
convince  us  that  great  errors  and  great  evils  come  from  want 
of  consideration — “  the  only  eye  of  the  soul,”  as  Law  said, — and 
from  want  of  social  imagination.  We  habitually  interpret  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  the  effect  which  they  would  have  upon  ourselves ; 
we  confuse  material  poverty  with  the  conditions  under  which 
some  poor  live ;  we  transfer  without  reflection  to  modem  life 
rules  which  expressed  in  a  different  state  of  things  the  principles 
that  we  still  hold.  Almsgiving  in  apostolic  times,  and  interest 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  are  essentially  different  in  character  from 
what  we  call  by  the  same  names.  We  forget  that  right  action 
is  for  the  most  part  determined  by  a  proportion  between  eternal 
principles  and  the  changing  conditions  of  a  complex  life.  We 
cannot  appeal  to  the  past  to  relieve  us  from  the  responsibility  of 
unwearied  study  of  the  moral  history,  and  of  the  present  state, 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  ourselves  and  of  our  fellow-men. 
Material  advantages,  apart  from  the  corresponding  intellectual 
and  moral  qualifications,  are  no  blessings.  They  cannot  be  kept 
or  won,  unless  men  are  themselves  to  match.  That  which  is 
best  at  any  particular  time,  is  not  that  which  is  ideally  best,  but 
that  which  tends  on  the  whole  to  advance  the  general  movement 
towards  the  ideal. 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  no  one  student,  no  one  line  of 
study,  no  one  school  of  thought,  no  one  type  of  character  can 
secure  that  mastery  of  the  facts  which  we  require  in  order  to 
take  the  next  step  in  social  reform  rightly.  We  require  the 
help  of  all  who  recognize  that  our  Christian  Faith  must  rale  our 
whole  life.  Such  a  combination  of  thinkers  and  workers,  wide 
as  our  Church,  will  give  practical  definiteness  to  our  ideal  and 
solidity  to  our  judgment.  But  for  the  present,  at  lea.st,  our 
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corporate  work  is  not  action,  but  preparation  for  action.  I  have 
indeed — probably  we  all  have — plans  for  action  in  which  I  place 
confident  trust,  but  it  is,  I  know,  far  more  important  to  confess 
our  great  principle,  and  to  gain  for  it  a  wide  and  intelligent 
welcome,  than  to  press  forward  special  reforms  which  a  majority 
may  favour. 

It  is,  indeed,  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  perils  of  hasty 
legislation.  To  expect  stable  progress  from  legislation  alone,  is 
like  expecting  human  perfection  from  the  conquests  of  science. 
Legislation  is  often  a  mere  appeal  to  force  under  the  influence 
of  some  season  of  excitement.  So  far  as  it  is  efiective  without 
the  intelligent  support  of  public  opinion,  it  impairs,  if  it  does  not 
destroy,  the  moral  value  of  the  action  which  it  controls.  So  far 
as  it  is  inefiective,  it  injures  the  general  respect  for  law.  Legis¬ 
lation  is  the  last  and  not  the  first  thing  in  social  reform.  Its 
proper  function  is  to  register  each  successive  advance  in  the 
popular  conception  of  the  just  conditions  of  life.  It  is  with  this 
conception  we  have  flrst  to  deal.  We  need,  in  fact,  far  more  to 
reform  the  unwritten  laws  of  social  intercourse  than  to  alter  the 
statute  book.  Let  a  w’ell-considered  judgment  first  be  formed 
and  find  acceptance,  and  it  will  soon  receive  adequate  and  authori¬ 
tative  expression.  The  lessons  taught  by  spontaneous  generosity 
will  be  embodied  in  law.  The  law  will  then  serve  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  freedom  ;  and  “  I  must,”  will  suggest  the  further  question 
“  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  ” 

Conscious,  therefore,  of  the  infinite  power  of  the  message  which 
is  committed  to  us,  and  of  the  vast  scale  of  the  Divine  work,  we 
shall  take  careful  account  of  our  contemporaries  and  of  “the 
greater  number  ”  who  will  come  after  us.  We  shall  scrupulously 
avoid  every  action  or  type  of  action  which  would  impair  the 
vigour  of  individuality  or  imperil  the  character  of  our  children. 
We  shall  accept  no  swift  success,  gained  by  the  least  distrust  of 
the  wisdom,  or  of  the  laws,  or  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  The 
lessons  of  the  Temptation  will  be  present  before  us.  We  shall 
remember  how,  after  the  Resurrection — after  the  Passion — the 
Lord  claimed  as  His  own  more  than  Satan  ofiered :  AU  authority. 
He  said,  luith  been  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  It 
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follows  that  the  t3rpe  of  our  common  action  will  be  that  of  the 
Early  Church,  spontaneous,  from  within,  vital  The  work  of  the 
Christian  reformer  is  that  of  the  sower,  and  not  that  of  the  con¬ 
queror.  This  was,  and  it  is  still,  a  main  part  of  the  mystery  of 
the  parable.  The  secret  of  Christ’s  victory  is  the  secret  of  the 
victory  of  His  disciples.  The  redemption  of  Society  is  through 
sacrifice.  We  might  have  supposed  that  it  would  have  been 
otherwise,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  still  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  through  many  tribulations. 
But  there  has  not  been,  nor  can  there  be,  any  withdrawal  of  the 
command  by  which  we  are  charged  to  take  up  our  cross.  The 
Incarnation  reveals  the  ideal  of  creation.  The  Passion  reveals 
the  way  by  which  the  ideal  must  be  attained. 

We  start  from  self-sacrifice,  and  we  claim  it.  Perhaps, 
hitherto,  we  have  not  recognized,  as  we  must  do,  the  necessity 
and  the  power  of  the  appeal.  Reforms  which  are  efiective 
must  develop  and  strengthen  character ;  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  can  be  quickened  and  spread.  In  this  lies  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  energy  of  the  Christian  Faith;  for  all  experience 
shows  that  the  Christian  Faith  is  able  to  strengthen  indefinitely 
the  forces  which  tend  to  modify  selfish  and  material  motives. 
No  doubt  such  methods  of  action  as  I  have  indicated  seem,  to 
our  hasty  zeal,  *  to  be  slow  in  their  operation;  but  they  will 
enable  us  to  win  our  souls  in  patience,  and  to  convince  the 
world. 


III. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  each  our  own  work.  As  a 
Society,  we  shall  unite  in  the  clear  and  unwavering  affirmation 
of  our  principle  and  of  our  end,  in  the  diligent  prosecution 
of  many-sided  study,  and  in  the  watchful  formation  of  opinion. 
Meanwhile,  for  ourselves  personally  the  way  of  action  can  be 
made  plain.  Our  infiuence  lies  in  the  giving  of  our  life.  But 
we  can  give  ourselves  only  as  (in  one  sense)  we  are  our  own 
and  as  we  are.  We  must  ascertain  our  highest  duty  by 
resolute  questioning,  and  then  face  it.  If,  as  I  have  maintained, 
no  devotion  to 'the  highest  private  interests  can  absolve  us  from 
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public  service,  it  is  no  less  true  that  no  devotion  to  public 
service  can  absolve  us  from  the  obligation  of  private  discipline. 
The  single  will  touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  only  moral 
force.  For  those  who  have  the  charge  or  the  opportunity  of 
teaching,  the  acceptance  of  formal  rules  and  a  conventional 
standard  can  bring  no  rest.  The  power  of  teaching  comes  only 
through  continuous  learning,  and  there  is  incalculable  peril  in 
seeming  to  acquiesce  in  customs  which  we  do  not  approve. 
All  that  depends  on  individual  choice — our  recreations,  our 
expenditure — can  be  brought  to  one  test,  which  we  are  generally 
able  to  apply :  Does  this  or  that  help  me  to  do  my  work  more 
effectively  ?  To  us  most  literally,  even  if  the  confession  over¬ 
whelms  us  with  shame,  whdtaoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin. 

And  here  the  clergy  have  a  special  part  and  a  special  ad¬ 
vantage.  All  their  social,  public  work — and  for  them,  as  for 
others,  some  share  in  public  work  is  an  essential  part  in  their 
Christian  life — will  be  done  in  the  light  of  their  ordination 
vows.  This  being  so,  they  are  guided  and  sustained  by  the 
unique  charge  which  is  laid  upon  them  to  concentrate  their 
studies  on  Holy  Scripture.  For  the  charge  carries  with  it  the 
obligation  of  paying  devout  attention  to  the  facts  of  human 
experience.  In  one  dominant  aspect.  Scripture  is  the  manifold 
record  of  the  Divine  education  of  the  world.  The  most  careful 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  life  helps  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Bible,  and  the  most  careful  investigation  of 
the  Bible  helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  mysteries  of  life. 
The  Old  Testament  invests  social,  economic,  political  problems 
with  a  sacred  dignity.  The  voices  of  lawgiver  and  prophet 
guide  us  to  their  eternal  lessons.  At  the  same  time,  the  New 
Testament  keeps  ever  before  men  the  terrible  realities  of  sin, 
the  power  of  the  Redemption  as  a  spiritual  force,  and  the 
supreme  fact  of  the  presence  among  us  of  a  living,  speaking, 
ruling  God.  Those,  then,  who  have  this  Divine  library  as  the 
source  and  rule  of  their  teaching  will  be  enabled — nay,  they 
will  be  constrained — to  place  the  questions,  which  are  too  often 
made  battle-cries  of  confficting  parties,  in  the  serener  light  of 
their  human,  their  Divine,  significance.  They  will  point  to  the 
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infinite  element  which  is  included  in  common  things,  and  show 
that  hope  lies  in  the  conquest  of  sin  and  not  in  the  removal 
of  some  of  its  consequences.  They  will  seek  to  understand 
through  pastoral  intercourse  the  sorrows  and  the  aspirations 
of  thoughtful  artisans,  the  anxieties  and  trials  of  men  of  affairs, 
and  gain  even  for  novel  and  unpopular  theories  a  patient 
hearing  from  those  who  instinctively  condemn  them ;  for  it  is 
the  disregard  of  another’s  thoughts,  and  not  the  rejection  of 
them,  which  embitters.  They  will  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
bringing  together  representatives  of  different  classes  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  the  sense  of  fellowship  by  mutual 
understanding.  They  will  enforce  the  weight  of  personal 
responsibility — the  responsibility  of  employer  and  employed, 
of  buyer  and  seller,  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  the  reality  of 
our  social  connection  as  partners  in  one  Redemption,  brethren 
and  sisters  in  one  Lord.  They  will  trace  out  the  many  offices 
of  the  one  life  in  which  we  all  share,  and  so  in  their  measure 
keep  effort  at  its  highest  level,  and  give  to  routine  labour  its 
proper  dignity.  They  will  show  that  every  connection  of  man 
and  man  involves  a  form  of  human  fellowship,  and  cherish  and 
develop  and  deepen  the  sacred  relations  of  the  family  in  which 
all  the  relations  of  social  life  find  their  root.  They  will  present 
untiringly  to  men  a  perfect  ideal  and  an  effective  motive — a 
motive  able  to  overcome  the  spiritual  indifference  which  paralyzes 
the  highest  powers  of  the  nation,  and  to  kindle  a  passion  for  things 
noble  and  just  and  gracious.  They  will,  in  a  word,  maintain 
naturally  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  office  the  religious  basis  of 
all  life,  and  lay  upon  the  consciences  of  their  hearers  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  application  of  the  Faith  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
own  daily  work. 

The  consummation  for  which  we  thus  look  and  work  and 
pray,  when  every  nation  shall  reach  its  own  perfection  through 
the  perfection  of  every  part,  and  the  nations  shall  bring 
together  the  tribute  of  their  glory  into  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
may  seem  to  be  far  off.  Yet  it  is  strength  and  peace  to  fix  our 
eyes  upon  it  as  it  has  been  made  known  to  us.  There  is  the 
permanence  of  essential  vitality  in  great  ideas  and  great  ideals. 
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The  Christian  Faith,  if  we  dare  to  regard  its  largest  range, 
gathers  into  one  sovereign  and  eternal  fact  the  greatest  thoughts 
which  men  can  conceive  of  their  duty  and  of  their  destiny, 
reconciling  the  saddest  results  of  human  sin  with  the  assurance 
of  Divine  victory. 

The  Christian  Faith — it  is  to  this,  to  this  only,  I  have 
ventured  to  appeal  without  reserve  in  all  that  I  have  said. 
I  cannot  find  any  other  sufficient  stay  for  the  infinite  hope 
for  which  we  were  bom.  And  it  is,  I  believe,  of  paramount 
importance  at  the  present  time  that  those  who  believe  in  Christ 
as  a  personal  and  present  Lord  should  also  confess  Him  when 
in  their  hearts  they  recognize  His  Presence.  Such  confession 
is  the  very  life  of  our  Union.  We  hold  that  the  most  perplex¬ 
ing  riddles  of  the  world,  the  last  sorrows  of  earth,  find  their 
solution  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Incarnate,  Crucified,  Ascended, 
through  the  Spirit  sent  in  His  Name.  We  must  not  for  one 
moment  allow  our  position  to  be  in  doubt.  We  have  nothing 
of  our  own  to  ofier ;  we  desire  to  let  the  glory  of  God  be  seen. 
We  do  not  make  Christ  King ;  He  is  King — King  and  Priest : 
we  simply  declare  His  work,  and  claim  for  Him  His  Sove¬ 
reignty. 


B.  F.  Dunelm. 


WOMEN’S  WORK. 


I  y  OMEN’S  work,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  very  vague  phrase ;  and 
’  ’  strictly  speaking,  of  course,  it  covers  an  enormously  wide 
field.  The  work  of  women  to-day  is  so  many-sided  that  to  treat  of 
it  as  a  whole  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  at  my  disposal.  Nor  have 
we  the  material  which  would  render  so  stupendous  a  task  possible. 
I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  narrow  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
those  departments  of  work  which  have  recently  been  travelled 
over  by  the  Labour  Commission;  but,  in  so  narrowing  the 
ground,  I  desire  in  anticipation  to  point  out  that,  excluding  as 
it  does  domestic  servants,  the  employment  of  women  in  public 
or  private  offices,  etc.,  any  conclusions  that  I  shall  come  to  are 
only  adequate  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  their  proper  subject- 
matter. 

I  propose  to  sketch  in  broad  outlines  the  main  features  of 
women’s  work  as  revealed  by  the  investigations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  then  to  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  chief 
remedies  that  have  been  suggested.  The  somewhat  bewilder¬ 
ing  and  conflicting  nature  of  the  evidence,  together  with  the 
vast  mass  of  information  available,  renders  outline  by  no  means 
easy,  especially  as  my  object  is  to  convey  broad  and  average 
conclusions.  But  while  statistics  no  doubt  can  be  made  to 
prove  anything,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  avoid  asserting  anything 
for  which  there  is  not  good  authority 

Excluding,  then,  household  service,  a  subject  not  dealt  with 
by  the  Labour  Commission,  one  of  the  largest  demands  for  the 

'  The  main  authorities  I  have  used  are  The  Final  Report  of  the  Labour  Com- 
tnittion,  parts  L  and  ii  (the  latter  being  a  summary  of  the  evidence),  the  very 
valuable  seventeen  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Lady  Commissioners  (which  are  indis¬ 
pensable),  Mr.  Booth’s  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People,  vol.  i.,  and  a  useful  survey 
of  women’s  work  by  Miss  Bulley  and  Miss  Whitley  (recently  issued  by  Messrs. 
.Methuen). 
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employment  of  women  comes  from  the  “  textile  ”  industries. 
Cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted  factories  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Cheshire ;  silk,  crape,  carpet,  ribbon,  lace  and  hosiery 
manufactories,  together  with  the  linen  factories,  centering 
chiefly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  all  covered  by  this  elastic 
term.  Cognate  to  these  trades  must  be  classed  printing  and  its 
subsidiary  branches,  the  metal  and  chemical  works  (of  which 
match-making  is  no  small  part),  food  manufactories,  and  lastly 
sack-making,  rope-making,  and  rag-picking.  Factories  thus,  in 
one  form  or  another,  broadly  constitute  one  great  class. 

Distinct  from  this  comes  a  second  wide  division,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
Factories  Act.  It  may  be  taken  to  include  the  employment  of 
women  as  shop  assistants,  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  waitresses 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  true  that  many  dressmakers  and  milliners 
really  belong  to  class  i.,  since  the  workshop  sections  of  the 
Factories  Act  apply  very  largely  to  them,  but,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  all  covered  by  its  protection,  it  is  more  convenient  to  mass 
them  together.  With  this  exception,  the  work  of  class  ii.  is  only  a 
subject  of  legislation  when  the  person  employed  is  "  young,”  i.e. 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  which  case  the  hours  of  her 
work  are  limited  by  the  Shop  Hours  Act  to  seventy-four  per 
week.  Under  the  head,  also,  of  industries  not  regulated  by  law 
must  likewise  be  put  laundries  and  bake-houses,  and  all  employed 
in  them. 

A  third  section  can  be  conveniently  framed  by  grouping 
together  all  forms  of  work  not  belonging  to  either  class  already 
specified.  It  is  mostly  “  homework  ” — what  w,  in  brief,  popularly 
known  as  the  “  sweating  system.”  Thus  it  includes  every  kind 
of  work  done  in  the  homes,  whether  in  direct  connection  with 
a  workshop,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  shirt-making  and 
tailoring,  or  not.  Information  respecting  it  has  to  be  largely 
drawn  from  the  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Lords ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  generalize, 
owing  to  the  defective  data  and  the  unreliable  character  of 
much  of  the  evidence. 

I.  Wfiges.  From  the  statistics  carefully  collected  on  pp.  476, 
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477,  481,  482,  and  487-504  of  part  ii.  of  the  Final  Report,  it 
would  appear  that  the  mean  of  the  estimated  wages  earned  by 
women  and  girls  in  the  trades  referred  to  is  11s.  5d. — a  conclusion 
corroborated  by  Mr.  Giffen’s  estimate  for  the  Commission,  which 
is  11s.  3Jd.  The  bearing  of  this  statement  is  only  apparent 
however  (l)when  it  is  remembered  that  it  includes  both  women 
and  girls,  i.e.  young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age ;  (2) 
when  compared  with  the  average  rate  of  men  similarly 
obtained.  This  is  stated  to  be  248.  Id.  But  here  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  estimate  for  men  does  not  include  the 
wages  of  boys,  so  that  to  obtain  a  fair  comparison  it  is  necessary 
to  state  the  calculation  for  women  alone,  which,  on  Mr.  Giffen’s 
estimate,  is  128.  8(f.  So  that,  excluding  domestic  servants,  in 
both  cases  the  average  rate  of  women’s  wages  is  94  per  cent, 
below  those  of  men.^ 

Another  consideration  at  once  suggests  itself.  It  is  the  average 
rate  which  has  been  stated — what  does  this  mean  ?  In  thirteen 
of  the  trades  selected  ®  for  making  the  actual  average,  the  wages 
of  the  women  rise  considerably  above  the  mean  as  estimated.  For 
example,  the  wages  of  shop  assistants  and  barmaids,  and  the 
majority  of  those  employed  in  factories,  range  from  22s.  to  128. 
6d.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  several 
trades,  such  as  the  linen  trade,  the  woollen  and  worsted 
industries,  the  wages  range  from  lls.  6(Z.  to  10s.  Id.  Below  this 
come  various  industries  for  which  the  mean  is  appallingly  low. 
Let  me  give  some  examples.®  Woollen  spinners  in  Leeds  make 
on  an  average  7s.  Qd.  a  week,  and  6s.  in  Ireland.  The  average 
for  spike  nail-makers  in  Worcestershire  is  only  4s.  6rf.  This  is 
also  the  mean  for  straw-plaiters  at  Luton ;  in  sack-making  it 
amounts  nearly  to  7s.  6(Z. ;  and  in  the  trades  manufacturing 
food  to  8s.  5(Z.  When  we  come  to  the  home  industries,  the 
.same  ghastly  low  rate  is  equally  apparent ;  though  it  is  true 
that  the  Lords’  Report  on  the  Sweating  System  fixes  the  mean 
for  “  sweated  ”  trades  at  12s.,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
does  not  cover  all  home  industries.  Thus  in  various  cases  we 
find  the  weekly  wage  stated  to  be  2s.  2d.,  3.S.,  .“Is.  6d.,  2s.  4d.,  an<l 
‘  Pt.  ii.,  p.  477.  ’  Pt.  ii.,  p*  4S1.  »  See  p.  477. 
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even  in  one  case  Is.  l^d.  The  full  significance  of  these  terrible 
figures  is  only  gi-asped  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  they  are 
not  a  mere  supplementary  wage,  but  the  return  for  eight,  nine, 
ten  hours’  work  per  diem,  or  even  longer.  I  could  supplement 
these  brief  statistics  indefinitely,  but  must  forbear;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  found  in  the  admirable  tables  already  cited. 

On  the  subject  of  wages  and  their  amounts  it  is  a  little 
comforting  to  note  that  in  many  trades,  low  though  they  be, 
there  does  exist  an  upward  tendency.  Thus  in  the  majority  of 
the  trades  which  we  have  placed  in  class  one — those  under  the 
Factory  Act — there  is  a  marked  improvement  since  1861,  and 
even  since  1881.  In  cotton,  hosiery,  and  woollen  industries  it 
amounts  to  27  per  cent.,  in  hosiery  and  carpet  to  31  per  cent., 
in  boot  and  shoe  and  rope  making  to  9  per  cent. ;  and  it  would 
also  appear  that  the  rise  has  been,  on  the  whole,  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  this  conclusion  only 
applies  to  very  highly  skilled  and  organized  trades ;  in  the  other 
branches  wages  have  remained  stationary  or  even  decreased. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  statistics  available  refer 
only  to  some  800,000  women  workers  out  of  a  total  of  1,800,000, 
and  there  is  only  too  good  evidence  for  believing  the  mass 
unaccounted  for  belongs  to  the  unorganized  and  underpaid 
sections.^ 

How,  we  may  well  ask,  is  this  deplorable  state  of  things  to 
be  explained  ?  With  regard  to  the  textile  industries,  the  cause 
would  seem  to  be  the  difference  in  the  work  of  men  and  women 
i.e.  it  is  either  lighter  or  inferior  in  kind — a  fact  which  certainly 
qualifies  the  comparison  just  drawn  between  the  different  rates 
at  which  the  workers  are  paid.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  cause. 
It  is  clear  that,  even  where  men  and  women  do  the  same  work, 
the  value  of  their  work  is  rated  at  a  different  standard — the 
difference  being  estimated  variously  at  from  15-34  per  cent.* 
Even  in  piece-work — as,for  example, in  printing,  French  polishing 
— women  are  paid  at  a  lower  rate ;  a  common  plan  is  to  calculate 
all  wages  on  a  “  woman’s  scale,”  and  pay  the  men  so  much  extra 
for  the  piece,  as  in  the  Yorkshire  textile  Industrie!).  Yet  it  is 
’  Pt.  ii.,  4SH.  *  8ce  pt.  ii.,  478 ;  Biilley,  pp.  114-116. 
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very  significant  that,  wherever  the  women  workers  are  organized 
at  all  efficiently,  as  in  Lancashire  and  Bradford,  their  wages 
approximate  much  more  closely  to  those  of  the  male  employees, 
the  reverse  being  found  where  the  organization  is  ineffective  or 
non-existent.  Certainly,  as  Miss  Bulley  suggests,  domestic 
reasons  frequently  account  for  the  great  disparity.^  The  woman 
frequently  looks  to  what  it  will  be  worthwhile  to  add  to  her  in¬ 
come,  rather  than  to  the  commercial  value  of  her  work.  Where 
there  are  women  workers  labouring  as  it  were  for  pocket-money, 
or  to  add  to  their  parents’  income,  or  to  eke  out  their  husbands’ 
wages,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  rate  being  pressed  as  low 
as  possible.  And  when  we  add  to  these  causes  (1)  the  occasional 
inferiority  of  their  work  and  the  fact  that  unorganized  women 
workers  practically  monopolize  the  most  unskilled  and  worst 
paid  industries;  (2)  that  the  exigency  of  circumstances,  the 
necessity  to  earn  a  living,  has  driven  them  to  compete  with  men 
very  largely,  we  have  very  adequate  reasons  to  explain,  but  not  to 
justify,  the  lowness  of  their  remuneration.  And  in  this  connection 
we  may  note  the  disastrous  results  of  the  competition  of  the 
home  industries.  Outstanders  can,  and  will,  do  the  work  at 
almost  a  starvation  rate,  and  thereby,  perhaps  from  no  fault  of 
their  own,  directly  under-sell  the  factory  hands,  and  thus  we 
can  account  very  reasonably  for  the  difficulty  of  raising  the 
rate  of  those  in  the  factory.  ■  This  is  the  case  especially  in  the 
trades  manufacturing  clothes.  “  Home  workers,”  says  an 
umbrella-maker,  “  are  used  as  a  screw  for  reducing  the  others.” 
And  on  this  point  Miss  Collet  is  brutally  explicit:^  “The 
women  I  have  found  really  working  at  starvation  wages  were 
women  who  had  either  to  support  themselves  or  to  fall  back  on 
charity  or  the  workhouse.”  And  if  we  include  as  well  the 
competition  of  married  women  (who  have  husbands  at  work), 
with  the  unmarried  girl,  we  can  see  in  another  way  how 
the  stress  of  home  circumstances  is  a  potent  cause  for  the 
general  reduction.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  this  point 
— the  old,  old  problem  of  unorganized  and  unskilled  labour 
reacting  perniciously  on  the  skilled  and  organized  employees — 
*  Page  1 13.  *  Life  and  Labour  of  the  Peo^ite,  vol.  i.,  p.  4*)0. 
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there  is  bitter  complaint.  The  men  urge  that  the  women,  by 
competing,  drive  them  out  of  employment ;  or,  what  is  almost 
worse,  that  women’s  labour  being  cheaper  drags  down  the  male 
wage.  In  Yorkshire  it  is  said  that  “the  tendency  with  all 
employers  is  to  substitute  women’s  labour  for  that  of  men,”  or 
“  where  women  predominate  largely,  men  work  at  women’s 
rates.”  And  the  same  grievance  is  urged  in  the  case  of  numerous 
other  trades. 

As  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  low  rate  of  wages  among 
women  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dilate.  If  we  realize  the  full 
import  of  a  wage  of  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  week,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  its  existence  must  corrode  the  whole  economic  and 
social  system.  The  ghastly  statistics  which  point  in  many  cases 
to  even  a  lower  remuneration  simply  inspire  the  inquirer  with 
consternation.  It  seems  almost  a  mockery  to  expect  a  woman 
to  live  a  decent  healthy  life,  to  fulfil  her  duties  as  a  worker, 
much  less  as  a  citizen,  on  a  pittance  barely  adequate  to  provide 
proper  nourishment.  Nor  does  it  need  any  special  medical 
knowledge  to  assert  that  in  this  low  rate  of  earnings  must  lie 
one  of  the  most  potent  causes  which  are  slowly  and  surely 
producing  the  physical  deterioration  of  many  classes  of  women 
operatives.  And  then  we  wonder  naively  that  the  “  sins  ”  of 
the  mother  are  visited  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  because  we  forget  the  great  truth  that  health  and 
social  well-being  are  indissolubly  connected  with  morality. 
One  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  the 
Lady  Commissioners  is  the  light  thrown  on  the  connection 
between  low  wages  and  a  low  social  morality.  “  Where  wages 
are  good,”  writes  Miss  Irwin,  “  social  habits  are  at  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  high  level ;  where  wages  are  low,  the  reverse  is  to  be  found.” 
And  ample  illustration  can  be  found  to  support  this  contention.^ 
Conversely  a  rise  in  wages,  even  of  a  trifling  character,  has 
generally  produced  a  noticeable  improvement. 

The  point  requires  no  labouring;  it  is  eloquent  with  the 
eloquence  of  indisputable  facts.  Is  it  not,  after  all,  one  more 
forcible  proof  of  a  pregnant  dictum  of  Aristotle’s,  that  without 
•  Cf.  pt.  ii.,  §  T.*>9. 
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ij  tWoc  (which  one  is  tempted  to  translate  “a  living 

•wage  ”)  the  practice  of  “  virtue  ”  (in  its  broadest  sense)  is 
impossible  ?  Can  we  reasonably  demand  from  the  worker, 
barely  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  that  decent  healthy 
life  which  we  reasonably  regard  as  a  primary  condition  of  civic 
efficiency  ?  And  does  not  “  economic  efficiency  ”  become  a 
meaningless  shibboleth  unless  it  is  treated  as  merely  one,  and 
not  the  most  important,  aspect  of  civil  and  social  excellence  ? 

If  I  had  space  I  would  have  supplemented  the  grievances  of 
women  workers  on  the  subject  of  wages,  by  pointing  out  how 
frequently  even  their  hardly  won  earnings  are  invaded  by  the 
system  of  fines  and  deductions — unfair,  vexatious,  and  oppressive. 
This  is  especially  so  ■where  shop  assistants  are  concerned.  As  it 
is,  I  can  only  refer,  in  passing,  to  the  remarkable  evidence  forth¬ 
coming  under  this  head  to  be  found  passim  in  the  Reports  so 
frequently  alluded  to.  But  the  irritating  effect  of  a  “  discipli¬ 
nary”  code  which  perpetually  embitters  the  operative  is  an 
aspect  of  the  case  which  cannot  be  neglected  when  •we  are 
reviewing  the  industrial  organization  of  women  as  a  whole. 

11.  Hoars  of  Work.  It  will  be  convenient  to  keep  to  our 
three  classes  of  workers,  in  considering  this  portion  of  the 
subject,  for  an  obvious  reason.  A  large  portion  of  w’omen 
workers — those  employed  in  factories — fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  Factories  and  Workshop  Acts,  and  the  duration  of  their 
labour  is  strictly  limited  by  law.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  able 
to  devote  most  of  our  attention  to  the  workers  not  so  included. 
With  regard  to  the  first  cla8.s,  it  suffices  to  point  out  that  the 
hours  of  labour  in  textile  factories  are  limited  to  ten  a  day,  or 
fifty-six  and  a  half  a  week,  exclusive  of  meal-times.  In  non¬ 
textile  factories  the  limit  is  ten  and  a  half  per  day,  or  sixty  a 
week.  And  all  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Lady  Commissioners 
supports  the  conclusion  that  either  this  limit  is  strictly  kept, 
or  else,  as  is  especially  the  case  in  the  non-textile  factories,  the 
working  day  is  shorter  than  that  allowed  by  law.  “  In  hardly 
a  single  case,”  says  one  Report,  “  have  I  come  across  one  in  which 
over  fifty-five  hours  are  worked,”  the  normal  period,  apparently, 
being  fifty  to  fifty-four  hours.  This  is  certainly  satisfactory. 
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The  main  grievances,  therefore,  come  from  the  workers  who 
are  not  protected  by  legislative  enactment,  save  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  where  the  worker  is  under  eighteen,  when  the  hours  per 
week  are  limited  to  seventy-four.  Owing  to  the  defective  and 
conflicting  evidence,  it  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
general  estimates.  The  hours  of  shop  assistants,  barmaids,  and 
waitresses  vary  enormously.  Apparently  they  range  from  sixty 
to  eighty-four  per  week  ;  but  this  is  a  very  rough  estimate,  and 
the  average  certainly  approximates  nearer  to  eighty  than  to  sixty 
hours,  and,  as  a  rule,  times  for  meals,  dressing,  and  resting  must 
not  be  included  in  this  period.  “Gallant  little  Wales’’^  comes 
to  the  front  here ;  for  the  average  is  stated  to  be  fifty-four,  while 
in  Scotland  the  minimum  is  put  at  sixty-five. 

Unhappily  it  is  by  no  means  hard  to  collect  a  number  of 
cases  where  the-  hours  are  excessively,  even  cruelly,  long.®  Thus 
for  barmaids  and  waitresses,  we  find  instances  in  Scotland  of 
102  hours,  and  in  England  of  105.  One  witness  stated  “  that  it 
would  be  a  good  public-house  where  a  hundred  hours  are 
worked ;  ”  in  some  shops  we  find  days  of  thirteen,  or  even 
fourteen  and  a  half  hours.  And  the  same  grievance  is  also 
found  existing  in  the  case  of  dressmakers  and  milliners.  “  While 
men,”  says  an  inspector,  “  are  agitating  for  an  eight-hours  day, 
they  allow  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  to  work  twelve 
hours  a  day,  less  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals.”  The  com¬ 
plaints  are  most  grievous  in  the  case  of  laundries,  especially 
those  in  Scotland.  The  average  there  is  put  at  seventy  hours, 
and  individual  instances  reaching  much  higher  are  cited.  The 
marked  feature  in  the  laundries,  however,  is  not  the  high  weekly 
average,  but  its  unequal  distribution.  Owing  to  the  conditions 
of  the  work,  stretches  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen  hours  are 
not  uncommon,  and  even  a  period  of  nineteen  and  twenty- four 
hours  is  possible.  The  severe  strain  thus  involved  appears  in 
every  page  of  the  evidence ;  witnesses  plainly  said  “  laundry 
work  is  slavery,  only  hard  work  early  and  late.”  “  Must  just 
work  until  the  work  is  done,”  “  The  hours  are  murderous,”  are 
two  expres-sions  speaking  volumes,  and  requiring  no  comment. 

'  Group  C,  vol  iii.,  p.  90.  »  Cf.  pt.  ii.,  §  721. 
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What  aggravates  the  serious  nature  of  the  case  is  the  melan¬ 
choly  fact  that  these  long  hours  are  frequently  worked  through 
under  conditions  so  unhealthy  and  trying  that  it  is  almost  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  the  human  frame  capable  of  so  much  endurance. 

Cognate  to  the  subject  of  long  hours  are  such  grievances 
as  overtime,  and  the  absence  of  holidays.  Overtime  until 
10  p.m.,  for  not  more  than  48  days  per  year,  is  permissible 
under  the  Factories  Act,^  and  the  employees  do  not  object  to  it 
if  paid  for  it.  One  humorously  pathetic  remark  is  worth 
quoting :  “  It  is  quite  true,”  said  a  factory  girl,  “  that  they  ”  (the 
employers)  “  worked  them  over  time  in  the  season,  but  they  are 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  Factory  Act.”  But  there  are  serious 
and  substantiated  complaints  as  to  illegal  overtime.  “Over¬ 
time,”  says  a  Lady  Commissioner,  “  is  almost  the  rule  in  dress¬ 
makers’  workshops.”  *  Abundant  evasions  of  the  Act  are  cited, 
where  the  worker  is  allowed  to  take  her  work  home,  to  finish 
after  shop  hours.  And  where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  this 
overtime  is  not  paid  for,  it  is  no  wonder  the  workers  are 
resentful.  As  to  holidays,  the  chief  cause  of  complaint  is,  that 
in  most  industries  no  pay  is  allowed  for  them,  though  honour¬ 
able  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  to  be  found.  What  makes 
the  case  worse  is  the  system  of  compulsory  holidays.  To 
have  no  paid  holiday  is  bad  enough ;  but  to  be  compelled  to 
take  one,  and  lose  your  salary  by  so  doing,  is  certainly  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  injustice. 

However,  it  is  only  fair  to  set  otf  against  this  doleful  recital 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  some  employers  to  mitigate 
the  evil.  “  Most  contractors,”  says  a  Lady  Commissioner,  “  are 
aiming  at  a  standard  of  ten  hours  a  day.”  The  Aerated  Bread 
Company  are  trying  to  reduce  the  week  to  fifty-six  hours, 
including  meals ;  and  some  of  their  depots  have  as  low  an  average 
as  forty-six  hours  and  a  half,  and  similar  laudable  attempts  are 
reported  of  other  public  companies. 

III.  The  Conditions  of  Labour.  Despite  the  thoroughly  un¬ 
satisfactory  facts  which  I  have  briefly  summarized,  we  seem  to 
reach  the  lowest  deep  when  we  handle  the  evidence  bearing  on 
*  Lab.  Com.  Hop.,  p.  Hi.  J  *  Cf.  pt.  ii.,  §  7*22. 
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the  conditions  under  which  much  of  the  labour  is  performed. 
The  Reports  of  the  Lady  Commissioners  on  this  subject  are 
appallingly  explicit.  The  sanitary  accommodation  provided  for 
the  women  workers  is  frequently  stigmatized  as  “  disgraceful,” 
especially  in  the  cases  of  textile  factories  and  shops ;  and  the 
exceptions  are  very  few  and  far  between,  save  in  Wales,  where 
“  throughout  it  is  decent.”  That  referred  to  in  the  Reports  is 
attacked  as  being  either  indecent,  i.e.  of  undesirable  publicity  or 
common  to  both  sexes,  or  else  non-existent,  insufficient,  ill  venti¬ 
lated,  badly  constructed,  or  uncleanly.  The  evidence  on  all  these 
points  is  simply  overwhelming,  and  various  considerations  forbid 
my  entering  on  it  in  detail.  But  if  any  one  doubts  the  state¬ 
ment  I  have  made,  or  thinks  it  exaggerated,  I  can  only  refer 
him  to  the  evidence,  and  he  will,  I  am  sure,  be  convinced.^  Un¬ 
savoury  though  the  matter  be,  its  importance  is  very  great, 
and  the  ill  effects  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  things  at  present 
existing  upon  health  and  morality  are  plainly  dwelt  on  by 
those  who  best  know  the  facts.  Upon  the  urgent  need  of 
remedy  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and,  now  that  the  truth  is  known, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  vigorous  steps  will  be  taken  to  remove 
what  is  little  else  than  a  public  scandal,  pernicious  to  every  one 
concerned,  and  a  hideous  obstacle  in  the  way  of  industrial  reform. 
Tlie  causes  practically  reduce  themselves  to  tw’o — the  inadequacy 
of  inspection,  and  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  employers. 
It  is  true  that  in  Liverpool,  Nottingham,  and  Birmingham  much 
has  been  done  by  the  local  sanitary  authorities ;  but  elsewhere 
the  negligence  of  the  officials,  and  still  more  the  callousness  of 
the  employers,  have  prevented  reform.  It  would  seem  desirable 
that  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  employer  has  proved  himself 
to  be  grossly  culpable,  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law  should  be 
enforced.  Perhaps  a  few  sharp  examples  bringing  responsibility 
home  might  have  a  salutary  effect;  and  to  those  like  myself, 
whose  unpleasant  duty  it  has  been  to  wade  through  the  mass 
of  evidence  on  the  subject,  severity  would  seem  welcome  and 
appropriate.  Defective  ventilation  is  also  a  common  subject  of 
complaint,  on  the  pait  equally  of  the  factory  hand,  the  work- 
'  See  especially  the  summary,  pt  ii.,  §§  730-733. 
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shop  employee,  and  the  shop  assistant  Laundries  are  frequently 
cited  as  being  dangerous  to  health,  owing  to  the  excessively  high 
temperature  and  the  absence  of  means  for  mitigating  it.  The 
description  of  the  state  of  things  occasionally  to  be  found 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the  sombre  picture  drawn  for  us  by 
Zola  in  his  L’Assommoir :  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  in 
many  cases,  everything  is  done  to  check  the  evil  effects  of  the 
inevitably  high  temperature,  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 
Workshops  generally,  especially  of  the  small  type,  and  in  the 
large  towns,  are  hampered  by  similar  defective  sanitary  con- 
conditioms.  As  it  has  been  pithily  put — 

“  the  reiteration  of  the  same  complaints  of  impure  atmosphere,  close¬ 
ness,  cold,  overcrowding  of  machinery  and  of  workers,  the  ignorance 
or  indifference  of  many  employers,  managers,  foremen,  and  also  of  the 
workers  themselves,  is  very  striking.”  * 

There  is  a  clear  case  for  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  ;  and, 
as  much  of  it  is  due  to  inadequacy  of  inspection,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  inspectors,  especially  the 
women  officials.  The  wholesome  fact  that  in  certain  factories, 
laundries,  and  workshops  the  conditions  are  all  that  could  be 
desired,  points  unmistakably  to  the  possibility  of  this  being  done. 
And  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  on  my  part  to  dilate  on 
the  economic  and  social  evils  which  result  from  the  existing 
regime.  It  cannot  be  even  to  the  employer’s  interest  that  his 
operatives  should  be  debilitated  by  foul  air,  or  their  morals 
sapped  by  a  state  of  things  which  can  and  ought  to  be  altered. 
All  who  acquaint  themselves  with  this  part  of  the  subject  must 
continually  be  haunted  by  the  sharp  question — "  If  preventible, 
why  not  prevented  ?  ”  And  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is 
that,  the  general  public  being  ignorant,  evasions  of  legislative 
regulations  are  only  too  easy. 

A  much  more  difficult  topic  is  raised  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  effect  on  health  of  certain  special  employments  in 
which  women  take  part.  It  is  only  too  painfully  evident  that 
in  the  cotton,  linen,  and  flax  industries  the  operative  is  exposed 
to  danger  by  heavy  steaming,  wet  spinning,  and  carding ;  that 
‘  rt.  ii.,  514,  §  733. 
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in  wool-combing,  rag-picking  and  sorting,  and  fustian  cutting 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  employment  is  aggravated  by  imperfect 
ventilation ;  and  that,  above  all,  in  such  industries  as  white  lead, 
potteries  of  various  kinds,  enamelling,  and  match-making,  the 
women  workers  are  liable  to  various  terrible  diseases  from  the 
nature  of  the  material  used.  The  medical  evidence  on  all  these 
heads  is  convincing  and  explicit,  and  is  very  sad  reading. 
The  Reports  lay  abundant  stress  on  the  injurious  effects  to 
health,  even  where  no  special  disease  is  suffered ;  and  the  high 
mortality  in  towns  where  these  trades  are  practised — from  lung 
disease,  colic,  lead  poisoning — only  confirms  too  surely  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  inspectors.  In  the  case  of  white  lead,  competent 
authorities,  such  as  Dr.  Oliver,  point  out  that  women  are  more 
susceptible  to  its  deleterious  effects  than  men,  and  young  women 
than  those  who  have  reached  maturity ;  and  this  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
industry  itself. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  what  can  be  done.  A  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  evil  must  be  ascribed  to  the  indifference  of  the 
operatives,  who  neglect  to  conform  to  the  regulations  and  pre¬ 
cautions  laid  down  for  those  employed.  Similarly,  many  acci¬ 
dents  arise  from  the  absence  of  equipment  by  which  the  dangers 
arising  from  iise  of  machinery  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ; 
and  it  is  very  significant  that  the  Departmental  Committee 
remark  that — 

the  works  in  which  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
have  occurred,  are  those  where  there  has  been  the  least  expenditure 
of  money  and  care  in  precautionary  measures  for  the  health  of  the 
operatives.”  * 

and,  if  we  compare  with  this  statement  the  favourable  evidence 
drawn  from  factories  and  workshops  where  everything  that  can 
be  reasonably  done  has  been  provided,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  inference,  that  strict  supervision  backed  up  by  science  can 
do  much  to  reduce  the  evil  to  its  minimum.  Nevertheless,  it 
remains  indisputable  that  danger  to  health  and  life  is  inevitable 
in  certain  trades ;  and,  in  face  of  this  fact,  all  that  seems  possible, 
'  See  especially  the  summary,  pt.  ii.,  §§  733-744. 
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short  of  barring  women  out  of  the  trade  altogether,  is  to  hope 
for  an  advance  in  science,  and  meanwhile  enforce  stringently  the 
regulations  prescribed,  and  to  visit  any  violation  of  them  with 
severe  fines,  whether  the  violator  be  employer  or  employed. 
Both  the  Departmental  Commission  and  the  Lady  Commissioners 
cordially  agree  that,  if  the  requirements  suggested  by  scientific 
specialists  can  be  carried  out,  a  great  deal  of  misery,  not  to  say 
waste  of  life,  could  be  obviated ;  so  that  the  problem  narrows 
itself  down  to  the  simple  issue — Is  this  possible  ? 

We  reach  clearer  ground  when  we  examine  the  evidence 
offered  as  to  unhealthy  conditions  in  ordinary  employments, 
where  the  industry  itself  is  not  subject  to  such  inevitable  and 
terrible  consequences.  The  Reports  of  the  Lady  Commissioners 
and  of  the  Inspectors  are  full  of  grievances  arising  from  the  lack 
of  provision  for  ordinary  comfort.  Even  in  the  factories  the 
absence  of  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  dining-rooms,  and  means  for 
cooking  meals  is  very  striking ;  and,  in  the  case  of  restaurants, 
shops,  and  public-houses,  where  the  employees  have  to  “  live  in,” 
much  unnecessary  suffering  is  caused  by  bad  food,  overcrowding, 
lack  of  proper  sleeping  accommodation,  and  so  on,  though  we 
also  find  ample  evidence  that  in  many  establishments  the 
welfare  of  the  worker  is  carefully  studied.  I  do  not  dwell  at 
length  on  this  portion  of  my  subject,  chiefly  from  lack  of  space. 
Its  importance  is  chiefly  due  to  its  connection  with  the  disastrous 
results  accruing  from  the  pernicious  system  of  long  hours.  The 
medical  authorities  seem  agreed  that  the  thoroughly  unsatis¬ 
factory  state  of  health  prevailing  among  shop  assistants  and 
waitresses  of  various  kinds  are  due  to  an  accumulation  of  evils, 
which  if  taken  singly  might  not  seem  especially  worthy  of 
censure,  but  which  when  combined  are  fraught  with  evil  conse¬ 
quences.  The  whole  case  can  be  presented  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Service,  of  Glasgow : — 

“  Prolonged  standing,  long  hours,  want  of  proper  food,  lead  to 
ailments  .  .  .  affecting  the  whole  system.”  * 

Or  still  better  in  the  summary  of  a  Lady  Commissioner : — 

'  rt.  ii.,  pp.  318,  287. 
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“  The  long  standing,  the  close  atmosphere,  even  in  the  well-ventilated 
shops  when  crowded  with  customers,  the  short  times  for  meals,  the 
care  required  to  keep  things  in  their  right  places,  .  .  .  the  long  evenings 
by  gaslight,  and  the  liability  to  dismissal  without  warning  or  explana¬ 
tion — all  tend  to  render  the  occupation  of  the  shop  assistant  most 
trying  to  the  nerves  and  injurious  to  the  health.” 

“  It  is  significant,”  says  Miss  Collet,  “  that  the  majority  of  shop 
assistants  look  upon  marriage  as  their  one  hope  of  relief,and  would, as  one 
girl  expressed  it,  ‘  Marry  anybody  to  get  out  of  the  drapery  business.’  ” 

It  may  now  be  fairly  claimed  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
discuss  the  remedial  proposals,  which  fall  within  the  range  of 
practical  economics.  The  picture  I  have  briefly  outlined  cannot, 
I  think,  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  satisfactory  state  of  things. 
To  my  mind  it  produces  the  impression  of  much  shadow  and 
very  little  light ;  and  the  further  that  I  extend  my  inquiries  the 
stronger  does  the  conviction  become  that  the  evils  of  the  existing 
industrial  regime  as  it  affects  women  have  been  understated, 
rather  than  overstated,  in  the  preceding  pages.  For  the  vast 
mass  of  the  w^orkers  who  are  unprotected  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  the  work  is  badly  paid,  and  performed  under  conditions 
frequently  deleterious  to  their  physical,  and  in  many  cases  their 
moral  welfare.  From  the  national  point  of  view  this  must 
certainly  be  admitted  to  be  deplorable.  No  nation  can  allow 
the  “laws”  of  health  and  morality  to  be  evaded  or  infringed 
without  seriously  crippling  its  industrial  efficiency  and  vitally 
injuring  its  own  nationhood.  It  may  be  that  we  cannot  by  any 
ingenious  artifices  raise  wages  or  reduce  hours  of  labour,  but  we 
can  and  ought  to  have  as  our  ideal  a  stem  determination  that 
the  worker  shall  produce  his  or  her  work  under  conditions 
which  conform  to  the  dictates  of  sanitary  science  and  sanitary 
common  sense. 

I  assume,  therefore,  that  we  are  all  agreed  on  the  urgent 
necessity  of  reform,  so  that  our  differences  will  probably  resolve 
themselves  into  acceptance  or  rejection  of  particular  measures. 
And  in  considering  “  remedies  "  we  should  do  well  to  remember 
that  we  are  dealing  with  women  who  have  a  dual  status  to 
maintain — that  of  the  worker  and  that  of  the  citizen,  a  unit 
in  the  organization  we  call  the  State.  Our  object  is,  I  take  it. 
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to  promote  her  welfare  so  as  to  secure  her  the  maximum  of 
economic  advantage  while  rigorously  insisting  that  this  must 
harmonize  with  a  maximum  social  eflBciency.  In  other  words, 
the  problem  is  how  to  gain  for  her  a  position  in  the  industrial 
system  which  shall  not  be  incompatible  with  a  high  standard 
of  individual  fitness  and  civic  excellence. 

In  discussing  this  thorny  question  I  do  not  propose  to  argue 
the  well-worn  theme  of  the  desirability  of  State  legislation, 
or  the  still  more  barren  problem  of  what  ideally  ought  to  be 
woman’s  function  and  work.  The  last  thing  I  should  wish  to  be 
guilty  of  is  "  manneregoismus  ” — the  right,  as  a  man,  to  dictate  in 
the  mood  of  the  categorical  imperative  :  “  This  thou  shalt  do  ; 
this  thou  shalt  not.”  We  may  all  desire,^  in  Lady  Dilke’s  words, 
to  restore  her  to  the  status  of  queen  of  the  social  hearth ;  we 
may  sympathize  heartily  with  the  rouge-red  utopianism  of 
Mr.  Besant,*  who  would  have  her  an  ideal  being — a  kind  of 
Queen  of  Love  in  life’s  tournament — for  whom  we  men  are  to 
slave  in  a  slavery  that  is  no  slavery ;  but  to  argue  thus,  because 
we  are  victims  of  a  fetish  that  “  the  home  alone  is  woman’s 
sphere,”  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  patent  facts,  and  to  tilt  against 
windmills  absolutely  non-existent.  We  are  primarily  concerned 
with  finding  a  remedy  for  horribly  practical  grievances ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  very  abnegation  of  sanity  to  start  the  search  of 
discovery  with  a  cry  that  the  time  is  out  of  joint.  That  .some 
women  must  work  is  an  undeniable  proposition ;  furthermore, 
that  the  general  effect  of  the  factory  system  is  beneficial  in 
producing  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  greatest  value — 
punctuality,  obedience,  promptness,  self-respect,  courage,  and 
self-reliance — seems  proved  by  the  evidence  before  us ;  lastly, 
that  it  is  on  the  whole  popular  is  equally  undeniable.  And  so 
with  regard  to  State  legislation.  We  have  admitted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  State  ought  to  exercise  some  control,  and  that 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  women  and  children,  certain  classes  are 
unable  to  protect  themselves,  it  is  expedient  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  nation  that  the  State  should  do  so.  In  arguing,  therefore, 

'  Preface  to  Miss  Biilley’s  book. 

*  See  especially  the  closiii"  chapter  of  Katharine  Regina. 
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whether  further  legislation  is  a  justifiable  remedy,  I  shall  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  outcry  about  grandmotherly  protec¬ 
tion,  or  to  the  lurid  picture,  so  often  presented  to  our  eyes  by 
so-called  Individualists,  of  a  vampire  bureaucracy  bloated  by 
battening  on  innocent  taxpayers.  If  further  legislation  seems  to 
meet  the  evil  complained  of,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  say  I  support 
its  enactment. 

What,  then,  are  the  remedies  proposed  ?  Let  us  look  at  the 
Report.  Here,  I  think,  much  misconstruction  can  be  avoided  if 
it  is  remembered  that,  in  the  sections  262  to  287,  which  sum  up 
the  evidence,  the  Commissioners  wisely  shrink  from  mixing 
up  their  summary  with  their  verdict.  The  charge,  amounting 
almost  to  economic  agnasticism,  which  has  been  carelessly  hurled 
at  them,  is  dispelled  when  we  come  to  study  their  recommenda- 
tiona^  We  find  the  majority  are  in  favour  of  strictly  enforcing 
the  sanitary  clauses  of  the  Factories  and  W^orkshop  Acts ;  and  of 
giving  the  Home  Secretary  further  statutory  powers  by  which 
all  those  workshops  not  included  under  the  present  law  would 
pass  under  his  control,  so  that  occupiers,  owners,  contractors, 
and  shopkeepers  would  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  premises  and  the  health  of  their  employees. 
They  would  extend  the  Factories  Acts  to  include  laundries,  so  far 
as  young  persons  and  sanitary  matters  are  concerned ;  and  they 
view  with  satisfaction  the  recent  vigorous  step  taken  by  the 
present  Home  Secretary  of  reinforcing  the  number  of  inspectors 
by  w’omen  oflicials,  and  the  regulations  framed  by  the  advice  of 
departmental  committees  for  specially  unhealthy  or  dangerous 
trades.  Furthermore,*  they  urge  the  spread  of  combination,  or 
trade-unionism,  among  women  ;  and  they  advocate  the  reduction 
of  days  in  which  overtime,  under  the  Factories  Act,  may  be 
worked  by  women  and  young  persons — the  latter  to  be  forbidden 
overtime  altogether. 

These  recommendations  which  touch  some  of  the  most  serious 
of  the  evils  from  which  women  suffer  to-day,  if  carried  out 
would  indubitably  prove,  as  the  Commissioners  aver,  to  be  “  the 
first  step  in  the  gradual  elevation  of  their  whole  standard  of 
*  See  pt.  L,  §§  328,  320,  310-344.  *  §§  284-287. 
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life”  and  they  must  certainly  be  taken  as  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  what  can  be  done;  for  their  necessity,  as  the 
French  say,  leaps  to  the  eyes.  I  must  confess,  however,  my 
sincere  regret  that  they  go  no  further.  No  doubt,  if  this  much 
is  secured,  something  will  have  been  provided  for  mitigating 
two  of  the  most  cr3’ing  grievances— the  unsanitary  conditions 
of  factories  under  the  Act,  and  the  unregulated  state  of  the 
workshops  outside  the  Factories  Acts;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
grave  disappointment  that,  on  the  really  difficult  que.stion  of 
the  long  hours  endured  by  shop  and  restaurant  employees,  we 
are  confronted  by  an  attitude  of  chilly  silence  amounting  to  a 
policy  of  despair.  The  Minority  Report  is  more  explicit,  and,  if 
it  errs,  it  is  rather  on  the  side  of  over-recommendation  than  the 
reverse.^  Starting  from  the  statement,  with  which  all  must,  I 
think,  cordially  agree,  that  "  the  economic  degradation  of  the 
women  and  girls  in  many  of  the  industries  of  the  great  cities 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  of  industrial  problems,”  they 
urge  (1)  the  inclusion  of  laundries  great  and  small  within  the 
Factories  Acts,  and  (2)  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  all  shop 
assistants  by  law.  On  both  these  points  I  am  driven  by  the 
evidence  to  assent.  Granted  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  laundry 
work  is  such  as  to  require  almost  special  treatment,  the 
evidence  as  to  the  disastrous  results  produced  by  the  present 
system  is  so  overwhelming  that  nothing  short  of  stern  super¬ 
vision  by  Act  of  Parliament,  enforced  by  inspectors,  seems  likely 
to  alleviate  the  evils  produced  by  the  cruelly  long  hours.  Nor 
does  the  step  recommended  by  the  Majority  Report,  which  would 
only  affect  young  persons  and  the  conditions  of  the  work,  appear 
adequate.  The  prostration  of  the  workers  is  due  almost  more 
to  the  hours  of  their  work  than  to  their  unhealthy  surroundings. 
So  that,  if  the  remedy  is  to  be  equal  to  the  disease,  it  must  not 
ignore  the  worst  symptom.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  hours  would  produce  the  dislocation  of  the  trade 
which  is  predicted,  and  any  temporary  inconveniences  that 
might  arise  until  the  industry  had  adjusted  itself  to  its  new 
conditions  would  be  amply  outweighed  by  the  advantages 
•  M.  R.,  pt.  i.,  p.  138. 
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accruing  to  the  workers  themselves.  The  fact  that,  in  certain 
model  laundries,  the  employees  only  work  a  reasonable  period 
without  their  trade  suffering  is  very  convincing ;  and  the  only 
way  that  all  laundries  and  bake-houses  can  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  ideal  thus  framed  is  not  by  following  a  policy  of  Laisaez 
faire,  but  by  insisting  that  it  shall  be  so.  The  stimulus  of 
State  pressure  is  required  to  bring  the  ordinary  shop  or 
restaurant  into  line  with  the  requirements  prescribed  by 
common  sense  and  medical  science.  Unless  we  are  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  evidence  of  medical  men  and  of  the  Lady  Com¬ 
missioners,  the  long  hours  at  present  worked  by  the  shop  a^istant 
and  the  waitress  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  physical  evils  so 
largely  suffered  by  this  class.  In  the  interest  of  the  whole 
nation  it  is  unreasonable  to  allow  one  large  section  of  women  to 
be  vitally  crippled,  for  we  can  never  forget  that  it  is  on  a 
healthy  vigorous  womanhood  that  national  welfare  depends.  If, 
says  one  of  the  inspectors,^  eight  hours  can  be  properly  con¬ 
sidered  the  time  for  adult  males  to  work,  how  can  it  be  right  to 
allow  females  to  be  employed  for  fourteen  hours  ?  And  if,  we 
may  add,  it  is  right  to  prevent  women  in  factories  working 
more  than  fifty-six  hours  per  week,  how  can  it  be  rea.sonable  to 
refuse  a  similar  privilege  to  their  sisters  in  the  shops  ?  We  are 
told  that,  if  their  hours  are  restricted,  they  will  be  hampered 
as  compared  with  men.  But  that,  surely,  is  an  argument  for 
regulating  the  labour  of  the  male  worker,  not  for  refusing  to 
restrict  the  hours  of  women.  If  it  could  be  proved — and  I 
do  not  believe  it  can,  considering  the  nature  of  women’s  work  in 
the  shop  and  the  bar — that  restriction  would  have  the  effect 
produced,  I  do  not  shrink  from  as.serting  that  then  the  men’s 
labour  must  be  regulated  too.  Let  us  at  lea.st  remember  the 
golden  truth,  that  trade  was  made  for  the  worker,  not  the 
worker  for  trade. 

The  Minority  Report  further  advocates,  with  reluctance,  the 
prohibition  of  the  labour  of  married  women  in  the  more 
dangerous  parts  of  the  white-lead  industry.  The  whole  question 
of  the  labour  of  married  women  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Apart 
'  Sec  the  Report,  pt.  i.,  §  268  ;  pt.  ii.,  §§  745-7.'>0. 
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from  the  purely  social  aspect — the  neglect  of  the  home,  the 
husband,  and  the  children,  consequent  upon  the  employment 
of  the  married  woman, — the  medical  evidence  emphasizes  the 
serious  dangers  arising  from  the  employment  of  women  in 
periods  near  to,  or  shortly  following,  childbirth,  both  on  the 
mother  and  the  child.  The  terrible  statistics  drawn  up  by  such 
acknowledged  specialists  as  Drs.  Tatham  and  Farr,  indisputably 
prove  that  there  is  an  abnormally  high  rate  of  infant  mortality 
in  towns  where  factory  labour  is  general.^  And  the  doctors 
themselves  dwell  with  only  too  melancholy  an  insistence  on  the 
physical  mischief  that  must  be  wrought  on  both  mother  and 
offspring  from  the  continuance  of  the  present  system.  This 
inference  cannot  be  driven  home  by  statistics,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  mortality  of  infants,  but  that  there  is  widespread  physical 
deterioration  seems  undeniable.  The  facts  are  such  as  to  cause 
alarm,  and  even  consternation;  for  let  it  be  remembered  that 
we  are  here  face  to  face  with  the  gravest  of  all  national  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  reproduction  of  a  debased  and  feeble  stock,  the 
transmission  to  children  of  debilitated  constitutions  is  a  social 
evil  which  strikes  at  the  roots  of  all  national  efficiency;  and 
beside  this  physiological  question  all  else  seems  to  pale  into 
insignificance.  It  is  the  problem  of  maternity  that  forms 
really  the  core  of  the  whole  matter.  And  yet  the  utmost 
caution  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  it.  To  prohibit  the  labour 
of  married  women,  even  to  interfere  sharply  with  it  by  State 
intervention,  are  steps  which  cannot  be  recklessly  urged,  seeing 
the  extent  to  which  married  women  are  employed,  and  the 
necessity  for  many  reasons  of  their  work.  But  it  certainly  does 
seem  desirable  that  there  should  be  further  regulations  (with 
reference  to  the  period  before  and  after  child-birth),  imposing  a 
limit  of  three  months,  and  not,  as  at  present,  of  one  month.  I 
would  even  advocate,  as  the  Minority  Report  does,  that,  when 
it  is  indisputably  proved  that  in  cei-tain  dangerous  employments, 
such  as  portions  of  the  white-lead  industry,  married  women  are 
especially  susceptible  to  the  physical  evils  of  the  work,  their 

'  See  Bulley,  pp.  140-149.  The  subject  has  recently  been  brought  before  the 
Home  Secretary  by  deputation. 
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labour  should  be  forbidden  in  the  interests  of  the  race. 
Generalization,  however,  is  impossible,  and  such  regulations 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  authorities,  who  alone  can 
be  certain  of  the  data.  Much  of  the  physical  deterioration  so 
prevalent  to-day,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  arises  from  the 
unsanitary  conditions  under  which  the  married  worker  alike 
with  the  unmarried  has  to  labour.  With  an  adequate  super¬ 
vision  of  ventilation,  sanitation,  over-crowding,  and  the  other 
deplorable  features  of  many  factories  and  workshops,  a  great 
deal  could  be  done  to  turn  what  is  undoubtedly  unhealthy  work 
into  comparatively  innocuous  employment  Lastly,  with  regard 
to  the  children  themselves,  who  suffer  in  their  early  years  from 
their  mother’s  being  employed,  a  carefully  organized  system  of 
creches,  whether  worked  by  municipal  or  voluntary  control,^ 
such  as  the  Majority  Commissioners  seem  to  hint  at,  would  also, 
if  possible,  be  a  beneficial  step  to  take.  It  has  been  already 
pointed  out  that  the  position  of  the  married  woman  must  be 
considered  almost  by  itself,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
this,  apart  from  the  purely  physiological,  is  the  fact  that  a 
married  woman’s  work  by  no  means  ends  with  her  period  of 
employment  in  factory  or  workshop.  The  return  home  must 
almost  inevitably  mean  the  beginning  of  a  second  spell  no  less 
fatiguing,  and  rewarded  by  no  other  compensation  than  the 
gratitude  of  her  husband  and  the  consciousness  of  duty  done. 

To  extend  the  functions  of  the  State,  however,  can  at  best  be 
only  a  partial  remedy;  nor  do  I  share  the  optimism  of  the 
Minority  Report,  which  places  the  only  hope  for  woman  in  a 
rigorous  system  of  industry  on  a  purely  collectivistic  basis. 
Whether  that  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  industrial  evolu¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  fruitless  to  discuss  at  present  It  is  certain, 
only,  that  if  woman  is  to  wait  until  some  such  scheme  is 
forked  out  and  likely  to  prevail,  she  may  find  herself  in  the 
disagreeable  position  of  Horace’s  rustic.  The  equally  disagree¬ 
able  truth  is  likewise  apparent  that,  ready  and  willing  as 
the  State  may  prove,  it  cannot  do  everything,  for  the  most 
helpful  solution  really  lies  in  the  worker’s  own  hands.  Great, 
'  The  erkhety  however,  seem  unpopular. 
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but  not,  I  think,  unnecessary  stress  has  been  laid  by  both  | 

sections  of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  amelioration  to  be  expected  i 

from  vigorous  combination ;  and  it  is  that  way,  I  am  convinced,  | 

that  the  secret  of  success  lies.  The  benefits  of  State  legislation  | 

will  be  likely  to  remain  a  catena  of  well-meant  regulation,  unless 
women  are  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  insist  on  their  being 
interpreted  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  mere  letter.  The  time 
has  certainly  passed  for  it  to  be  said  that  women  cannot  com-  | 

bine.  The  career  of  Mrs.  Paterson — the  existence  of  many 
trade-unions  among  women — prove  conclusively  that  combi¬ 
nation  is  not  only  possible,  but  eminently  valuable.^  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  numerous  rocks  in  front  of  the  movement — 
the  inexperience  and  listlessness  of  the  workers  themselves,  the 
hostility  of  employers,  the  apathy  and  jealousy,  maybe,  of  some 
sections  of  the  male  workers,  the  terrible  difiiculty  of  grappling 
with  the  shifting  masses  of  the  unskilled  labourers  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  women  who  work.  But  if  it  can  be  once  made 
clear  that  in  combination  the  object  is  not  to  compete  with  men, 
but  rather  to  secure  for  the  workers  of  both  sexes  a  status  and 
a  standard  at  present  only  attainable  by  the  men,  half  the 
victory  will  have  been  won.  The  necessity  of  taking  up  this 
attitude  already  becomes  more  sharply  defined  every  day.  The 
leaders  of  the  Labour  movement  are  leirgely  on  their  side ;  many 
Trades’  Councils  have  given  their  hearty  co-operation ;  and  in 
Lancashire  there  are  happy  examples  of  mixed  unions  where 
there  is  complete  harmony.  All  that  is  wanted  are  leaders  on 
the  one  side,  and  uncompromising,  unflinching,  persevering  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  other.  The  results  that  have  been  already  won 
are  of  the  most  stimulating  kind.  When  the  women  workers 
are  organized,  the  economic  advantages  in  the  shape  of  higher 
wages  are  unmistakably  apparent,  and  in  their  train  attend 
those  social  and  moral  benefits  which  follow  successful  combi¬ 
nation.  “  I  think,”  writes  the  secretary  of  a  provincial  society, 

“that  women  are  treated  with  more  respect  when  they  are 
organized.”  Without  being  unduly  optimistic,  it  may  be  said 
that  many  of  the  difficulties  that  baffle  the  benevolent  aims  of 
'  See  pt.  U.,  §§  761-779 ;  Bulley,  pp.  66-97,  where  a  list  is  given,  and  particulars. 
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State  legislation  will  probably,  almost  certainly,  find  their 
quietus  in  the  power  which  combination  supplies.  Low  wages, 
harsh  fines,  unjust  deductions  constitute  one  of  the  most  pressing 
evils  to-day,  and  to  remove  them  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
State.  The  settlement  can  only  be  adequate  and  pliable  enough 
to  meet  the  rapidly  shifting  conditions  of  modem  industry 
if  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  a  network  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  co-operating  with  the  similar  organizations  of  the  men. 
The  undue  cheapness  of  women’s  labour  arising  from  the  dis¬ 
located  and  helpless  state  of  the  workers,  together  with  many 
practical  grievances — oppressive  and  even  immoral  supervision, 
the  lack  of  proper  holidays,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
contract  and  sub-contract  system,  the  degrading  results  of  un¬ 
regulated  home-work — can  only  be  adjusted  on  an  equitable 
basis  when  women  workers  are  able  to  enforce  their  justifiable 
demands  on  these  points  with  the  power  that  unity  and  soli¬ 
darity  supply.  Nor  are  the  social  advantages  to  be  forgotten. 
The  economic  benefits  of  trade-unionism  are  great ;  its  social 
and  moral  are  even  greater.  As  a  club,  as  a  system  of  relief, 
a  centre  of  education  in  self-government  it  has  infinite  capacities 
for  good.  Personally,  I  look  to  successful  combination  as  a 
potent  means  for  solving  an  undoubtedly  serious  difficulty. 
Mrs.  Fawcett  has  recently  pointed  out,  with  her  usual  clearness 
and  vigour — 

‘‘  that,  to  encourage  women  under  all  circumstances  to  claim  the  same 
wages  as  men  for  the  same  work  would  be  to  exclude  from  work 
altogether  all  those  women  who  were  industrially  less  efficient  than 
men.”  ^ 

I  admit  the  harm  that  would  result  if  such  were  the  case ;  but 
surely  this  is  just  a  difficulty  which  the  arrangement  made  by 
an  organized  union  could  satisfactorily  remove.  I  agree  with  Mrs. 
Fawcett  that  it  is  hopeless,  as  well  as  economically  undesirable, 
to  expect  “  a  cast-iron  law  of  wages  ”  from  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
But  is  it  beyond  the  “  wit  of  woman  ”  to  find  a  modus  vivendi 
which  would  include  the  women  “less  capable  of  prolonged 
physical  toil,  less  versatile  and  adaptive  than  the  average  man,’’ 
'  See  the  Economic  Journal  for  June,  p.  365. 
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as  well  as  her  sister,  who  on  these  points  has  reached  a  higher 
level  ? 

We  need  not,  therefore,  though  the  sky  is  black  at  present, 
despair.  There  are  signs  of  rifts  in  the  clouds,  even  in  the 
depressing  atmosphere  of  the  Blue  Books.  Not  the  least  en¬ 
couraging  of  omens  must  be  reckoned  the  fact  that  the  public 
is  becoming  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation. 
Without  embarking  on  sweeping  but  speculative  proposals  with 
which  the  air  is  thick  at  present — schemes  of  old-age  pensions, 
insurances  against  maternity,  municipalization  of  industries,  and 
so  on  ^ — there  is  clearly  much  that  we  can  do.  I  have  refrained 
from  discussing  these  more  drastic  remedies,  because  it  is  wiser 
to  confine  our  attention  to  what  is  demonstrably  possible.  But 
there  is  one  reform,  my  support  of  which  I  cannot  abstain  from 
declaring — the  granting  of  the  suffrage  to  women.  I  have  no 
wish  to  advance  in  these  pages  any  particular  fad  and  crotchet 
of  my  own,  and  happily  it  is  not  a  question  of  party  politics. 
Yet  it  is  my  deliberate  and  emphatic  conviction  that  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women  is  desirable  for  economic  and  social  reeisons, 
to  name  no  others.  I  admit  freely  that  neither  it  nor  any  single 
measure  will  prove  a  panacea ;  the  amelioration  of  a  class  or 
a  sex  cannot  come  from  a  single  cause,  however  beneficial ;  nor 
shall  we  ring  in  the  millennium  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  for 
there  probably  is  no  millennium  to  ring  in.  But  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that,  if  the  various  measures  advocated  in  this  article 
are,  by  working  concurrently,  to  bear  fruit  in  due  season,  the 
momentum  that  enfranchisement  would  supply  to  their  co¬ 
operation  is  enormous.  It  is  essential  to  remember  that  future 
industrial  legislation  is  likely  to  be  concerned  quite  as  much 
with  the  needs  of  the  women  workers  as  with  those  of  the 
men.  The  regulation  of  women’s  employment  is  a  matter  on 
which  it  is  reasonable  and  desirable  that  they  should  have  a 
voice  ;  and  the  women  workers,  to  my  mind,  have  a  right  quite 
as  strong  as  the  men  to  be  a  party  to  legislation  which  directly 
affects  their  whole  life.  How  are  we  to  hear  that  voice  ?  how 
are  we  to  make  them  parties,  save  by  enfranchisement?  At 
'  See  Mr.  Karl  Pearson’s  article.  Fortnightly  Rtview,  May,  1894. 
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any  rate,  whatever  may  be  our  private  opinions,  do  not  let  us 
salve  our  conscience  by  the  miserable  sophism  that  an  imposed 
silence  necessarily  implies  consent. 

The  future,  however,  turns  on  the  character  of  the  individual 
worker.  Her  salvation  lies  in  her  own- hands.  No  material 
advance  can  be  made  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  moral  one. 
I  do  not  deny  that  to  create  the  “  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ” — 
sobriety  of  judgment,  a  finer  capacity  for  self-denial,  patience, 
and  self-control,  purer  and  more  unselfish  motives,  a  deeper 
conviction  of  the  supreme  value  of  a  high  moral  standard  in 
every  act,  however  petty — is  a  task  calling  for  strenuous  effort, 
as  well  as  broad  and  liberal  sympathy  from  every  citizen.  The 
noble  words  of  Ibsen  may  well  form  the  motto  of  every  citizen 
who  has  the  cause  of  social  evolution  at  heart : — 

“  The  social  revolution  which  is  impending  in  Europe  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  future  of  the  workers  and  the  women  ;  it  is  for  this 
that  I  hope  and  wait,  and  for  this  I  will  work  with  all  my  powers.'’ 

C.  G.  Robertson. 


Note  : — Since  this  article  was  in  type  the  Home  Secretary  has  introduced  two 
Bills  dealing  satisfactorily  with  most  of  the  evils  here  touched  upon. 
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A  N  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  claim  the  high  authority 
of  the  Fathers  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Fabian  Society,  for 
“  the  frankest  Socialism,”  for  community  of  goods,  and  against 
the  lawfulness  of  private  property.  The  Fathers  are  so  widely 
and  so  justly  regarded  as  unimpeachable  witnesses  to  the  purity 
of  Evangelical  truth,  that  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether 
they  did  hold  as  a  body  any  theories  about  economic  problems 
which  satisfy  the  test  of  qwd  ah  omnibus.  Of  course  no  one 
regards  the  private  opinions  of  the  Fathers  as  having  more 
weight  than  those  of  any  other  fallible  and  good  men.  Take 
for  instance,  the  austere  and  fervent,  but  also  narrow  and  violent 
monk  of  Bethlehem,  St.  Jerome.  We  do  not  feel  bound  to 
follow  his  exhortation  to  Furia  to  “repel  a  singer  like  some 
poison ;  ”  nor,  when  he  tells  Laeta  to  let  her  daughter  Paula  be 
“  deaf  to  the  sound  of  the  organ,  and  not  know  even  the  uses 
of  the  pipe,  the  lyre,  and  the  cithern,”  do  we  regard  this  as 
a  command  binding  for  all  time;  much  less  when  he  declares 
that  chastity  forbids  a  maiden  ever  to  take  a  bath,  or  when  he 
praises  the  mother  of  Eustochium  because,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  never  sat  down  to  meat  with  a  man.  These  are 
local  and  temporary  opinions,  interesting  as  historical  documents, 
but  of  little  interest  beyond  that. 

What  is  claimed  for  the  alleged  social  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
goes  far  beyond  the  irresponsible  dicta  of  illustrious  individuals. 
We  are  assured  that  collectivism  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Catholic  deposit,  or,  if  not  part  of  its  essence,  at  all  events  a 
“property”  of  it,  a  beloved  friend  never  to  be  found  absent 
from  its  sworn  companion.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  assured — 


“  where  the  Catholic  faith  is  merely  latent,  there  the  Socialism  is  also 
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less  explicit.  When  the  writer  is  unsound  in  his  orthodoxy  (<tc),  there 
he  is  almost  sure  to  favour  some  form  of  individualist  law  or  possession.” 

This  is  to  force  Christianity  to  stake  her  all  on  one  throw  of 
the  dice.  If  she  teaches  individualism  in  any  shape,  then 
she  is  heretical,  or  apostate,  or  not  divine.  Those,  however,  who 
have  watched  in  history  one  shibboleth  after  another  raised  to 
the  status  of  an  articvZvs  stantis  awt  cadentis  Ecclesice  will 
view  with  equanimity  the  elevation  of  another  to  imperial  rank, 
and  will  calmly  await  the  moment  when  its  pretensions  are 
exposed,  and  its  real  worth  accurately  gauged.  The  issue  put 
before  us  hie  et  nunc  is  whether  undiluted  collectivism,  or  com¬ 
petitive  individualism  in  all  its  nakedness,  or  a  tertium  quid, 
individualism  limited  by  socialism,  is  the  system  of  economic 
living  favoured  by  the  early  Fathers. 

The  question  is  likely  to  be  usefully  narrowed  by  the  patent 
consideration  that  the  first  and  chiefest  interests  of  the  early 
Christians  were  religious  and  ethical  rather  than  social  or 
economic.  They  regarded  themselves  as  the  torch-bearers  of  a 
revelation  from  God  to  man,  whereby  the  road  from  earth  to 
heaven  was  at  last  made  clear,  and  the  weary  voyager  endowed 
with  strength  and  will  to  go  on  his  upward  way.  They  held, 
moreover,  that  this  revelation  was  not  offered  to  isolated 
individuals,  in  such  a  sense  that  those  who  accepted  its  guidance 
had  no  interest  in  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  a  religious 
gift  common  to  all  involved  social  obligations.  Charity,  like 
Janus,  had  two  faces,  of  which  one  was  turned  towards  God 
and  the  other  towards  man.  But  though  they  both  belonged  to 
the  same  owner,  though  both  expressed  the  same  spirit,  though 
both  were  essentially  equal,  yet  there  was  a  priority  of  order, 
and  the  love  of  man  was  a  consequence  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
not  vice  versa.  “  This  commandment  have  we  from  Him,  that  he 
who  loveth  God  love  his  brother  also.”  The  importance  of  this 
consideration  will  appear  directly. 

If  we  are  to  find  the  social  teaching  of  the  Fathers  anywhere, 
we  should  look  for  it,  especially  in  their  exhortations  about  the 
use  of  money.  And  here  their  teaching  is  singularly  rich.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  caused  by  an  emharrae  des  richesses.  A 
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few  specimens  taken  at  random  from  their  works  will  show 
their  economic  leaning  better  than  pages  of  description.  St. 
Clement  of  Rome,  says — 

“  Let  the  rich  minister  aid  to  the  poor ;  and  let  the  poor  give  thanks 
to  God,  because  He  has  given  him  one  through  whom  bis  wants  may 
be  supplied.”  * 

St.  Irenseus,  in  denoimcing  the  party  of  Simon  and  Carpocrates, 
declares  that  the  Lord  ordered  us  to  be — 

“  so  far  from  denying  another  man’s  ownership  in  things,  as  even 
to  refrain  from  demanding  our  own  back  from  such  as  may  have 
taken  them,”* 

which  sanctions  involuntary  almsgiving  in  its  crudest  form. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  describing  the  worship  of  his  day,  says — 

“  Of  those  that  are  well  to  do  and  willing,  every  one  gives  what  he 
will  according  to  bis  own  purpose,  and  the  collection  is  deposited  with 
the  president,  and  he  it  is  that  succours  orphans  and  widows.”  * 

In  a  similar  way,  Tertullian  says — 

“  Each  of  us  puts  in  a  trifle  on  the  monthly  day,  or  when  he  pleases  ; 
but  only  if  he  pleases,  and  only  if  he  is  able,  for  no  man  is  obliged, 
but  contributes  of  his  own  free-will.”  * 

One  more  instance  may  suffice.  St.  Augustine,  preaching  on 
the  words  “  The  gold  is  Mine  and  the  silver  is  Mine,”  says — 

“  Let  him,  who  is  unwilling  to  share  his  goods  with  the  poor, 
understand,  when  he  hears  exhortations  to  show  mercy,  that  God  does 
not  order  him  to  give  of  his  own  but  of  that  which  is  Gotl’s.”  * 

One  thing  is  clear  from  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  on  alms¬ 
giving,  of  which  the  above  extracts  are  fair  samples ;  and  that  is, 
that  they  regarded  God  as  the  sole  absolute  owner  of  all 
things,  the  rich  as  His  stewards,  the  poor  as  His  pensioners,  and 
riches  itself  as  "  the  touchstone  of  humanity,  the  punishment  of 
lust ;  ”  but  they  never  breathe  a  hint  of  their  latent  belief  that 
society  was  wrongly  constituted ;  that  mankind  was  unjustly 
divided  into  the  oppressing  rich  and  the  oppressed  poor,  and 
that  when  Christianity  was  victorious  “  collectivism  ”  would  take 

*  Ep.,  §  39.  *  Adv.  Herr.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  32.  *  Apol.,  i.  67. 

*  Ihid.,  c.  39.  •  Serm.  4,  torn,  v.,  p.  326  (Migne). 
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the  place  of  individual  possession  and  pecuniary  inequality. 
Their  appeals  are  invariably  made  to  the  individual  conscience, 
not  to  a  collectivist  future  when  all  shall  share  and  share  alike, 
and  the  very  fact  that  their  appeal  is  of  this  kind  is  the  strongest 
testimony  to  their  ingrained  individualism.  It  may  be  described 
as  unorthodox,  or  as  bordering  on  heresy,  if  you  please,  but  it  is 
there. 

This  inference  is  supported,  too,  by  many  passages  in  which 
the  Fathers  are  led  to  state  explicitly  their  economic  views. 
They  point  to  the  bounty  of  God,  to  the  free  access  given  to 
earth  and  air  and  water,  to  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  Laiasez 
faire,  to  the  wickedness  of  confiscation,  to  the  proper  use  of 
temporal  things,  but  never  to  the  duty  of  teaching  community 
of  goods  as  one  of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  For  example, 
St.  Chrysostom,  when  commenting  on  Acts  iv.  32,  a  passage  which, 
if  any,  would  impel  the  preacher  to  state  explicitly  the  binding 
force  of  collectivism,  contents  himself  with  praising  “  the  exceed¬ 
ing  ardour  of  the  givers,”  and  with  urging  that,  if  the  same 
thing  were  done  by  his  hearers,  they  would  live  more  cheaply, 
and  the  poor  would  be  provided  for.  Indeed,  a  few  pages 
further  on,  when  dealing  with  the  case  of  Ananias,  all  that 
Chrysostom  says  is — 

“  Sacrilege,  beloved,  is  a  most  grievous  crime,  insulting  and  full  of 
contempt.  ‘  We  neither  obliged  thee  to  sell,’  the  Apostle  says,  ‘  nor  to 
give  thy  money  when  thou  hadst  sold  ;  of  thine  own  free  choice  thou 
didst  it ;  why  hast  thou  then  stolen  from  the  sacred  treasury  ?  .  .  . 
Didst  thou  wish  to  keep  it  ?  Thou  oughtest  to  have  kept  it  all  along, 
and  never  to  have  professed  to  give  it.’  ” 

Again,  his  constant  conception  of  riches  as  private  property 
entrusted  to  each  man  by  God  comes  out  in  his  homily  on 
St.  John  xvii.  5  : — 

Riches  are  called  usables,  that  we  may  ute  them  rightly,  and  not 
keep  and  bury  them  ;  for  this  is  not  to  possess  them  but  to  be  possessed 
by  them.  .  .  .  Let  us  then  free  ourselves  from  this  grievous  bondage, 
and  at  last  become  free.  ...  So  many  hindrances  are  there  ;  that  we 
may  conquer  them  all  let  us  keep  to  the  mean  estate.”  ^ 

'  The  writer  of  the  very  sane  leaflet.  No.  16,  published  by  the  Oxford  University 
Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  will  be  glad  to  have  the  above  support  of 
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St.  Gregory,  in  his  Morals}  expresses  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Fathers  on  the  ethical  meaning  of  property  : — 

“  We  often  see  rich  people,  who  might  have  had  wealth  and  glory 
without  guilt,  if  they  would  have  had  them  with  humility.  But  they 
are  uplifted  by  possessions,  they  are  flushed  with  honours,  they  disdain 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  place  their  life’s  whole  hope  and  trust  in  the 
mere  abundance  of  good  things  alone.” 

But  how  could  they  possess  their  wealth  without  guilt  if 
community  of  goods  is  ordered  to  accompany  the  reception  of 
the  gospel  ?  or  how  can  St.  Gregory  be  acquitted  of  trifling  with 
heresy  if  any  form  of  “  individualist  law  or  possession  ”  is  a 
mark  of  unorthodoxy  ? 

A  passage  from  Irenaeus  has  a  special  bearing  upon  our  present 
subject,  because  he  is  directly  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
private  possession  of  goods.  Answering  the  charge  of  dishonesty 
brought  against  the  Israelites  for  spoiling  the  Egyptians,  he 
urges  that  what  they  did  they  did  under  the  command  of  God, 
and  proceeds  to  say — 

“  Mad  not  God  permitted  this  in  the  typical  journey,  no  man  could 
at  this  day  be  saved  in  our  real  journey,  i.e.  in  tbe  faith  wherein  we 
are  established,  whereby  we  are  taken  out  of  the  number  of  the 
Gentiles.  For  we  are  all  accompanied  by  some  property,  moderate 
or  large,  which  avo  have  gotten  out  of  the  Mammon  of  iniquity.”  * 

A  little  further  on,  Irenaeus 'is  even  stronger.  For  he  declares 
that,  if  a  man  from  a  Gentile  become  a  Christian,  and  live 
homeless  and  barefoot,  “  he  will  obtain  pardon  as  not  knowing 
what  is  needed  in  our  manner  of  life.”  The  same  ingenuity 
which  makes  the  Fathers  communists,  may  easily  make  the 
above  passage  to  condemn  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  for  teaching 
utter  poverty. 

One  more  passage,  and  this  from  St.  Ambrose,  may  be 
examined,  and  the  more  carefully,  because  no  patristic  state¬ 
ment  appears  to  make  more  for  community  of  goods  than 

St.  Chrysostom  for  his  statement  that,  “  granting  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
different  standards  of  comfort,  the  highest  permanently  justifiable  mode  of  living 
will  perhaps  be  more  nearly  that  usual  among  professional  men  of  moderate  means 
than  that  of  the  wealthiest  cla-sses”— Chrysostom’s  iunKtia,  in  fact. 

'  Lih.  xiv.,  §  19.  •  Htrr..  lib.  iv.,  c.  30. 
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this.  He  is  discussing  the  four  Platonic  cardinal  virtues,^  and 
observes  that  justice,  according  to  the  Stoics,  is  defined  as 
hurting  no  one  unless  provoked  to  it  by  some  injury,  which, 
he  says,  is  a  mere  passive  virtue,  and  beneath  the  Christian 
virtue,  which  is  actively  beneficent.  Then,  he  says,  they  have 
again  treated  justice  as  if  it  meant  that  by  it  public  rights 
are  held  to  be  public,  and  private  private.  But  this,  he  says 
again,  is  contrary  to  that  nature  to  which  Stoics  are  always 
appealing : — 

‘‘For  nature  has  given  all  things  to  all  men  in  common  ;  for  God 
has  ordained  that  all  things  shall  be  so  produced  that  food  shall  be 
common  to  all,  and  the  earth  as  it  were  the  common  possession  of 
all.  Nature,  therefore,  is  the  mother  of  common  right,  appropriation 
[usurpation  of  private.  Hence  the  favourite  saying  of  the  Stoics, 
that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  created  for  the  use  of  men,  but  men 
were  made  for  the  sake  of  men,  viz.  that  they  might  be  of  mutual 
service  to  one  another." 

Then,  after  a  reference  to  Eve  being  given  to  Adam  as  a 
helpmeet,  St.  Ambrose  draws  his  conclusion : — 

“Therefore,  according  to  the  will  of  God  or  the  bond  of  nature, 
we  are  bound  to  help  one  another,  to  vie  with  one  another  in  kindly 
offices,  and,  as  it  were,  put  all  our  resources  into  one  heap  [in  medio 
omnes  utilitates  poncre]  ;  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  to  help  one 
another,  by  kindliness,  by  service,  by  money,  by  good  works,  in  every 
way,  that  social  feeling  may  grow,  and  no  one  be  called  from  his 
duty  even  by  fear  of  danger,  but  that  each  may  go  on  bis  own  way, 
whether  of  prosperity  or  adversity.” 

How  strong  was  the  Christian  tradition  for  an  individualism 
tempered  only  by  Christian  love  may  be  seen  from  the  hiatus 
between  the  premisses  and  the  conclusion  of  this  extract. 
By  nature  all  things  are  common,  says  St.  Ambrose;  their 
division  into  parcels  of  private  property  is  not  of  nature,  but 
of  history.  Therefore,  what?  Return,  as  Rousseau  did,  to 
the  state  of  nature  ?  No,  let  the  present  constitution  of  things 
remain.  But  let  Christians  be  ready  to  help  one  another  with 
their  purse.  St.  Ambrose,  in  laying  thus  an  individualistic 
basis  for  property,  was  not  deliberately  flying  in  the  face  of 
'  De  Officiu,  lib.  i.,  c.  28. 
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Christian  tradition.  Nay,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
there  was  any  Christian  tradition  at  all  which  concerned  itself 
with  those  economic  problems  that  disturb  our  industrial  age. 

Some  idea  may  now  be  had  of  the  bearing  of  a  previous 
remark,  that  the  early  Church’s  concern  was  chiefly  with 
religion  and  ethics.  In  the  light  of  the  passages  already 
quoted,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  economic  side  of 
the  gospel — that  is  to  say,  the  theories  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  which  the  establishment  of  Christianity  must  inevitably 
call  into  being — had,  for  the  Fathers,  no  existence  at  all.  Their 
minds  were  too  full  of  the  other  world  and  its  glories  to  take 
much  account  of  this,  except  so  far  as  it  was  the  vestibule  to 
heaven.  Elconomic  problems,  and  even  social  ethics,  are  the 
children  of  later-bom  parents,  and  see  the  light  under  conditions 
which  were  utterly  wanting  to  the  first  three  centuries  of 
our  era. 

Three  other  converging  lines  of  argument  may  be  briefly 
traced  as  leading  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  (1)  The  per¬ 
sistency  with  which  the  doctrine  of  a  millennium  survived  in 
the  Church  is  proof  that  under  it  was  something  more  than 
a  particular  interpretation  of  passages  that  proclaim  a  first 
resurrection.  It  is  tme  that  Chiliasm  was  never  held  by  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  Christians;  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  condemnation  of  it  by  Origen  and  Caius  and  Dionysius,  on 
the  ground  of  its  sensuality,  is  an  exaggeration.  But  to  every 
caricature  there  is  a  substratum  of  truth.  And  the  doctrine 
which  charmed  some  few  Christians  in  early  days  into 
Chiliasm  was  in  all  likelihood  the  alluring  prospect  of  an 
earthly  Paradise  where  greed,  and  envy,  and  oppression — and 
shall  we  add  money  and  private  property  ? — were  not  known, 
but  where  justice,  judgment,  and  truth  were  supreme  under 
King  Jesus.  It  appears  that  this  lofty  vision  is  that  which 
is  tempting  some  of  the  nobler  souls  among  us  to  try  to  build 
Jerusalem  in  England’s  green  and  pleasant  land,  oblivious  of 
the  fa^t  that  to  mortals  it  is  not  given  to  do  more  than  yearn 
and  strive  for  the  ideal,  and  that  ideals  ex  vi  termini  never 
can  be  fully  and  adequately  realized,  save  in  an  ideal  world. 
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2.  The  second  buttress  for  my  argument  is  derived  from  the 
grounds  on  which  the  early  Christians  incurred  the  wrath  of 
the  civil  power.  Professor  Ramsay  has  so  conclusively  dealt 
with  this  head  that  it  will  be  enough  to  point  out  that  it  was 
“  the  Name  ”  which  was  obnoxious  to  the  Emperors.  It  led  to 
riots,  as  at  Ephesus ;  it  interfered  with  trade,  as  at  Philippi ;  it 
emptied  the  heathen  temples,  as  in  Bithynia ;  it  broke  into  the 
civil  system  by  insisting  on  an  origin  for  religion  higher  than 
the  imperial  will ;  it  set  up  a  heavenly  King,  over  whom  the 
haughty  Caesar  had  no  sway.  But  Christianity  was  not  charged 
with  being  anarchical  on  socialistic  or  economic  grounds.  The 
head  and  forefront  of  its  offending  was  its  audacious  and  in¬ 
flexible  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  obey  spiritual 
truth.  For  example,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  as  given  by  the 
Church  there,  to  show  that  the  magistrates  punished  them  on 
any  grounds  but  those  of  professing  unauthorized  religion.  In 
the  rescript  of  Gallienus  it  is  liberty  of  religious  worship  alone 
that  is  specified  as  conferred  by  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Toleration  Eklict  of  Galerius  as  given  by  Lactantius.  The  Edict 
of  Milan  put  forth  by  Constantine  and  Licinius  is  express  on 
this  point : — 

“We  thought  that,  amongst  other  things  which  seemed  likely  to 
profit  men  generally,  we  ought  in  the  very  first  place  to  set  in  order 
the  conditions  of  the  reverence  paid  to  the  Divinity,  by  giving  to  the 
Christians  and  all  others  full  authority  to  follow  whatever  worship 
any  man  has  chosen.  .  .  .  Therefore  we  thought  it  good,  with  sound 
counsel  and  very  right  reason,  to  lay  down  this  law  that  no  man 
whatever  should  be  refused  any  legal  facility,  who  has  giv^n  up  bis 
mind  either  to  the  observance  of  Christianity,  or  to  the  worship  which 
he  personally  feels  I>e8t  suited  to  himself.” 

The  Emperors  punished  Christians  as  disorderly,  but  the  dis¬ 
order  they  caused  was  like  that  of  the  “  Ritualists ;  ”  they  denied 
the  authority  of  Caesar  to  legislate  in  religious  matters  for  indi¬ 
vidual  consciences.  Ha<l  the  civil  power  been  able  to  point  to 
them  as  fanatical  communists  it  would  eagerly  have  done  so. 
But  had  the  Christians  been  nothing  else  save  communists  the 
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issue  would  have  been  reversed — Christianity  would  have  been 
crushed,  and  no  Constantine  would  have  been  the  first  Christian 
Emperor. 

3.  Monasticism  is  sometimes  appealed  to  as  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  communistic  tendency  always  present  in  the  Church, 
but  not  fully  mtuiifested  till  the  Churches  had  quieted.  But  this 
is  at  best  a  two-edged  weapon.  It  may  be  as  plausibly  main¬ 
tained  that  you  have  to  go  to  monks  of  a  much  later  date,  say 
the  seventh  centurj’’,  before  you  can  find  any  expression  of  a 
belief  that  monasticism  was  a  necessary  means  of  salvation. 
To  the  Church  at  large  it  was  not,  and  never  could  be,  more 
than  a  counsel  of  perfection — that  is  to  say,  a  way  of  life  to 
which  some  few  might  be  called,  and  from  which  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  rest  were  absolved. 

Community  of  goods,  the  wrongfulness  of  individualism,  may 
be  defended  on  other  grounds.  But  what  is  not  legitimate  is  a 
reading  of  history  backwards,  and  the  attributing  to  men, 
whose  whole  mind  was  turned  upon  a  religious  revolution,  ideas 
and  aspirations  which  they  would  not  have  understood.  If  ever 
they  were  led  to  mention  the  distribution  of  wealth,  they  invari¬ 
ably  treated  their  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  Teachers  of 
Bcligion,  and  not  of  Professors  of  Political  Economy.  They 
appealed  to  individuals  to  remember  the  duties  of  property ; 
they  would  have  been  horrified  at  the  doctrine  of  “  ransom,”  and 
would  have  denounced  Proudhon’s  maxim,  “  La  propriety  c’est  le 
vol,”  as  an  incitement  to  break  the  Eighth  Commandment.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  so  far  from  being  advocates  of  Laissez 
faire  that  they  passionately  exhorted  to  brotherly  liberality ; 
they  never  dreamed  of  community  of  goods  as  within  the 
domain  of  preictical  politics ;  what  they  really  did  was  to  assert 
individualism  in  its  strongest  form,  but  individualism  tempered 
and  limited  by  Christian  love  of  man  as  man. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  TRADE-UNIONISM.^ 


WHEN  the  trade-union  movement  began,  120,000  people  are 
said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  city  of  Norwich  in  the 
woollen  and  silk  manufactures :  “  all  the  gentlemen  and  persons 
of  any  fashion  in  England  ”  were  clothed  with  the  broad  cloth 
of  the  West  of  England,  and  the  serge  market  of  Exeter  was 
“  the  greatest  in  Emgland  next  to  the  Brigg  Market  at  Leeds.” 
Even  the  people  of  quiet  Salisbury  were  “  gay  and  rich  ”  with 
their  great  variety  of  manufactures, — fine  flannels  and  Salisbury 
whites  for  the  Turkey  trade ;  there  were  eleven  hundred  looms 
in  Taunton,  where  “  there  was  not  a  child  in  the  town  or  in  the 
villages  round  it,  of  above  five  years  old,  but,  if  it  was  not 
neglected  by  its  parents  and  untaught,  could  earn  its  own  bread 
the  great  foundries  or  ironworks  ”  of  Sussex  were  still  carried 
on  at  a  “prodigious  expense  of  wood;”  and  Stourbridge  Fair 
was  said  to  be  “  not  only  the  greatest  in  the  whole  nation,  but 
in  the  world.”  *  A  movement  which  began  in  circumstances  so 
widely  different  from  oiu*  own,  which  had  reached  a  respectable 
age  long  before  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system,  and 
which  has  only  grown  stronger  with  the  vast  changes  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  must  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  part  of 
our  social  system.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  had  shown  nothing 
more  than  this,  they  would  have  performed  a  valuable  service 
to  the  trade-unions.  But  the  industry  with  which  they  have 
discovered,  in  the  archives  of  the  unions  and  other  places, 
materials  not  to  be  found  in  our  great  libraries,  the  skill  with 
which  they  have  utilized  their  stores  of  information,  and  their 

'  The  following  remarks  were  mainly  suggested  by  the  first  chapter  (pp.  1-56)  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb’s  Hittory  of  Trade-Unioniam  [xvi-658  pp.,  8?o.  18». 
Longmans.  London,  1894].  They  are  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  that  chapter 
so  much  as  a  slight  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  an  obscure  subject 
*  Defoe’s  Tour  through  the  Whole  Idand  of  Great  Britain,  pauim. 
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intimate  acquaintance  with  the  working-class  movements  of  the 
present  time,  give  to  their  work  an  entirely  unique  character. 
I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  book  which  throws  so  much  light  on 
the  history  of  the  working  classes  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  admirable  biographies  of  trade-union  leaders,  which  are  to 
be  found  throughout  the  work,  are  not  the  least  valuable 
evidence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb’s  thoroughness  and  research. 

There  appears  to  be  no  documentary  proof  of  the  existence 
of  permanent  combinations  of  wage-earners  in  the  seventeenth 
century  or  in  earlier  times.  There  were,  it  is  true,  numerous 
riots  and  “tumults,”  such  as  those  in  Devonshire  in  1622,  a 
year  of  great  depression,  when  hundreds  of  weavers  paraded 
the  streets,  demanding  food  or  work ;  ^  or  those  of  the  weavers 
of  London  in  1675,  when  that  “honest  trade”  rose  “in  a 
tumultuaric  manner  ”  and  broke  all  the  “  new  engines  ”  they 
could  find.®  But  such  outbreaks  do  not  appear  to  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  permanent  associations  of  those  who  took 
part  in  them,  and  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  trade-union  movement  began.  The  historian  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  therefore  bound  to  explain  why  it  originated  at  that 
time  and  not  at  an  earlier  or  later  period.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb, 
with  some  qualifications,  attribute  the  rise  of  trade-unions  to 
“  the  divorce  of  the  manual  worker  from  the  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.” 

“  The  essential  cause  of  the  growth  of  durable  a8.sociations  of  wage- 
earners  must  lie  in  something  peculiar  to  the  century.  This  funda¬ 
mental  condition  of  trade-unionism  we  discover  in  the  economic 
revolution  through  which  certain  industries  were  passing.  In  all 
cases  in  which  trade-unions  arose,  the  great  bulk  of  the  workers 
had  ceased  to  be  independent  producers,  themselves  controlling  the 
process,  and  owning  the  materials  and  the  product  of  their  labour, 
and  had  passed  into  the  condition  of  lifelong  wage-earners,  possessing 
neither  the  instruments  of  production  nor  the  commodity  in  its  finished 
state.”  * 

It  is  with  great  hesitation  that  I  dissent  from  a  view  at  once 

'  Hamilton’s  Quarter  Seuion-t,  pp.  95,  99. 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  10th  Rep.,  Apjiend.  i.,  p.  80. 

*  History  of  Trade-Unionism,  p.  *’4. 
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so  attrskctive  and  so  ably  argued  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb.  But 
it  does  not,  I  think,  adequately  explain  the  facts  recorded  in 
their  work,  and  they  themselves  do  not  seem  entirely  satisfied 
with  it. 

If  we  define  trade-unions  as  “  durable  associations  of  wage- 
earners,’*  it  does  not  carry  us  very  far  towards  an  explanation 
of  their  origin  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  such  associations  until 
the  wage-earners  have  come  into  existence.  If  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  a  large  class  of  wage-earners  was  a  new 
phenomenon  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  still 
have  to  explain  why  they  combined  to  resist  their  employers 
when  their  wages  were  lowered  or  when  they  were  paid  in  goods 
of  bad  quality  instead  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  experience  in  our  own  times  that  the  most 
oppressed  workers  do  not  readily  form  trade-unions.  But 
neither  wage-earners  for  life,  nor  arbitrary  reductions  of  wages, 
nor  the  truck  system,  nor  countless  other  evils  from  which  the 
workers  suffered,  were  new  or  strange  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  their  "  divorce  from  the  instruments  of  production  ”  had 
in  many  trades  taken  place  long  before.  Gregory  King,  in  his 
estimate  of  the  population,^  supposes  that,  out  of  a  total  of 
1,349,586  “families,”  60,000  were  “artisams  and  handicrafts.”* 
Few  besides  the  male  heads  of  those  families  would  come  under 
that  denomination.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed,  that  King  did  not 
intend  to  include  journeymen  workers  amongst  his  “  artisans 
and  handicrafts.”  Many  of  the  members  of  the  families  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  “perpetual  wage-earners,” — drawn  from  the 
families  of  the  “freeholders  of  the  lesser  sort,”  120,000;  the 
“  farmers,”  150,000 ;  the  “  common  seamen,”  50,000 ;  the  “  labour¬ 
ing  people  and  outservants,”  364,000;  the  “cottagers  and 
paupers,"  400,000.  So  large  a  number  of  workers  shut  out 
from  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  could  not  have 

'  Davenant,  Euay$  on  Trade,  Scheme  D. 

*  “  Those  who  make  the  floods  they  fell,  tho’  they  do  keep  shop*  to  sell  them,  are 
not  called  tradesmen,  but  handicrafts,  such  as  smiths,  shoemakers,  .  .  .  and  the 
like ;  and  others  who  only  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  goods  for  other  people  to 
sell,  are  called  manufacturers  and  artists”  (Defoe,  ComjAeat  EnglUh  Trndetman, 
3r<l  ed.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1-3). 
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sprung  suddenly  into  existence  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  estimated  in  1680  that  the  manufacture  of 
1600  tons  of  wool  would  employ  for  a  year  29,458  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  processes  of  carding,  spinning,  combing, 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  dressing.^  Acts  of  Parliament  as  far  back, 
at  any  rate,  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  wages  assessments, 
and  other  documents,  imply  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of 
wage-earners,  while  even  in  that  favoured  district,  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Sir  John  Savile,  “the  member  for  the 
clothiers,”  stated  in  1614,  that  within  ten  miles  of  his  house — 

“  Thirteen  thousand  men  were  occupied  [in  the  cloth  manufacture], 
[only]  two  thousand  of  whom  were  householders,  and  the  value  of 
whose  respective  stocks  varied  between  £5  and  £20  ;  there  were  also 
eight  hundred  householders,  makers  of  cotton,  who  were  not  worth 
thirty  shillings  each.”  ® 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  companies  or  corporations 
of  trades,  about  whom  Brentano  is  so  eloquent,  but  in  whose 
members  what  Mrs.  Webb  calls  “the  profit-making  instinct” 
was  so  virulent,  were  well  qualified  at  any  time  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  workers,  whether  independent  or  wage-earning. 
Their  good  professions  were  generally  mere  capitalist  cant. 
In  1626  the  petition  of  the  clothiers  of  Leeds’  against  the 
incorporation  of  that  town  states  that — 

“  The  present  alderman  (being  an  attorney  at  the  common  lawe)  and 
a  few  of  the  chiefe  burgesses,  for  the  increase  of  theire  own  authority 
and  for  their  owne  gaine  (as  the  petitioners  conceave),  and  not  for  the 
good  of  cloathing,  contrary  to  the  goodwill  and  liking  of  most  and  of 
the  best  of  the  parish  (there  being  not  the  fortith  part  of  the  clothiers 
that  doe  consent  thereunto,  as  the  petitioners  hope  to  make  it  appeare) 
endeavour  to  inforce  the  petitioners  to  bee  a  company.  .  .  .  Your 
petitioners  shew  that  many  of  them  dayly  setting  on  worke  above 
40  poore  people  in  theire  trade,  compelling  them  to  come  hither, 
dwelling  150  miles  hence,  tendeth  much  to  theire  impoverishing  and 
overthrowe  of  theire  trade.” 

Roger  Coke  says  that  the  artificers  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 

'  John  Collins,  Plea  for  brlnfjitig  in  of  Irish  Cattel  (1680). 

*  Cartwright,  ChapUrs  of  Yorkshire  Jlistor;/,  p.  184. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  304-.'M)6. 
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corporations,*  while  the  author  of  Britannia  Ijanguens*  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  “  oppressive  oligarchies.”  It  was  not  necessary 
to  be  a  hosier  or  a  framework  knitter  to  be  a  member  of  the 
famous  Frame  Work  Knitters’  Company,  and  in  spite  of  their 
concern  for  the  operatives,  they  themselves’  set  going  the  principal 
abuses  of  the  trade.®  The  ownership  of  raw  materials,  tools, 
and  finished  product  gave  the  independent  worker  no  effective 
control  either  of  trade  or  of  his  own  destiny.  Generally,  he 
accumulated  his  little  “  stock  ”  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
in  the  bad  years,  which  recurred  so  frequently,  it  was  annihilated. 
The  independent  workers  were,  in  fact,  little  removed  from  a 
poverty-line  below  which  many  of  them  fell  in  times  of  scarcity. 
It  is  strange  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  schemes  for  setting 
on  work  the  unemployed,  which  would  rouse  the  anger  of  the 
working  classes  of  to-day,  caused  then  no  murmur  of  discontent 
or  even  of  disapproval,  whether  they  had  for  their  object  the 
starting  of  a  new  trade,  such  as  the  “  new  drapery  ”  in  eight 
towns  of  Hertfordshire,^  with  a  capital  supplied  from  the  rates, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  corporation  for  employing  the  poor, 
which  should  pay  its  operatives  two-thirds  of  the  current  rate 
of  wages  in  the  trade.®  While  the  poverty  of  large  numbers  of 
the  independent  workers  was  sufficient  to  quench  their  pride 
of  ownership  of  the  instruments  of  production,  and  to  arrest  the 
growth  in  them  of  the  moral  virtues  commented  on  by  Adam 
Smith,  in  which  the  wage-earners  were  deficient,  their  inde¬ 
pendence  was  purely  nominal.  They  depended  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood  on  the  will  of  the  factor  or  middleman,  who  came  between 
them  and  the  consumers  in  the  wider  market  of  which  they 
had  no  knowledge,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  purchase  their 

'  England's  Improvement  (1675),  pp.  29-31. 

*  Brit.  Lang.  (1680),  p.  98. 

*  Pelkiii ;  Kicliolls’  I^estershire,  i.  670;  Deering’s  Nottingham.  Cf.  the  case 
of  the  Leicester  wool-coiubere,  1674,  who  **  employed  themselves  in  the  buying  and 
combing  of  wool  . . .  and  kept  constantly  at  work  about  2000  poor  people,  men, 
women,  and  children,”  who  were  employed  in  knitting  and  spinning.  A  minority 
of  the  wool-combers  tried  to  form  a  company,  which  was  resented  by  the  rest. 
(Thompson’s  Leicester,  pp.  431,  432.) 

*  Calendar  of  Domestu;  State  Papers  (1620),  p.  143. 

*  bavenant,  Essays  on  Trade. 
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goods  on  the  cheapest  possible  terms.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
the  middleman  to  be  a  great  capitalist,  like  the  clothiers  of  the 
West  of  England,  to  make  the  lot  of  the  worker  hard.  Retail 
traders  of  quite  small  means  could  condemn  the  artificers  to 
poverty.*  When  the  middlemen  had  become  masters  of  the 
situation,  the  workers  must  virtually  have  lost  control  of  the 
productive  power  of  the  country.  If  we  search  for  their 
independence  in  that  remote  past  before  the  growth  of  home 
trade  and  of  the  foreign  demand  for  English  goods  had  made 
a  class  of  middlemen  economically  necessary,  we  find  that  the 
workers  had  barely  escaped  from  a  servile  condition.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  an  accepted  maxim  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  world  that  low  wages  were  essential  to  the 
growth  of  trade.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  “  unalterable 
laws”  of  economics  that  “the  cheapness  of  manufactures  amd 
artificial  commodities  doth  altogether  depend  upon  the  plentie 
and  cheapness  of  the  matter,  and  upon  the  like  cheapness  of 
price  for  handie-labour.”  *  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that 
while  the  wage-earners  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  everywhere  combining  to  raise  their  standard  of 
living,  Defoe  was  appealing  to  employers  in  these  words — 


“  How  many  tumults  have  you  had,  and  how  many  riots,  and  some 
lives  lost  upon  it  ?  Nay,  you  are  obliged  to  keep  a  party  of  horse  in 
Colchester,  another  at  Froome,  and  another  at  Bradford,  at  this  very 
time,  to  keep  the  peace  among  the  poor,  and  to  make  them  acquiesce 
with  their  own  misery.  .  .  .  [The  overgrown  tradesman]  would  ruin 
the  country,  in  effect ;  for  everything  that  lowers  the  rate  of  the  poor's 
wages,  injures  the  public  stock. .  .  .  There  are  a  hundred  ways  to  bring 
our  manufacture  down  to  a  low  rate  at  a  foreign  market,  besides  that 
of  running  down  the  wages  of  the  maker.  .  .  .  Sinking  the  rate  of  the 
wages  is  not  the  best  way  to  render  the  manufacture  cheap  at  the 
markets  abroad.  ...  If  you  would  bring  down  the  wages  of  the  people 
that  make  [the  cloth],  whether  it  be  that  of  the  spinners,  or  weavers, 
or  whatever  people  you  employ,  .  .  .  you  will  lower  the  price,  'tis  true, 

'  Coke,  TVte  Equal  Damjtr  of  t/ir  Church,  State,  and  Trade  of  Emjlaud  (1U71), 
p.  ii9. 

’  The  Advocate  (Iti.V.!),  a  sruii-uftirial  pauiplilet  in  defence  of  tin  |«oru’y  of  the 
N.-»vigation  Act. 
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but  then  you  will  abate  the  goodness  too.  ...  A  diamond  may  be 
cheap,  and  a  cart-load  of  old  iron  may  be  dear.”  * 

For  two  centuries,  therefore,  at  least,  before  the  appearance 
of  trade-unions,  there  was  a  large  class  of  wage-earners  suffering 
from  evils  which  aroused  resistance  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  such  as  truck,  low  wages,  and  long  hours  of  labour ; 
nominally  protected  in  some  directions  by  statutes  which  were 
either  inoperative  or,  if  enforced,  injured  as  often  as  they 
benefited  them;  very  little  removed  from  a  condition  of 
poverty ;  resorting,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to  an  inferior  standard 
of  comfort,  or  even  to  the  diet  of  sheep  and  swine.*  In  spite  of 
these  facts,  no  combinations,  but  only  occasional  “riots”  and 
“  tumults,”  occurred  amongst  them.  The  appearance  of  a  class 
of  wage-earners,  the  so-called  “  divorce  from  the  instruments  of 
production,”  does  not  account  for  that  general  disposition  to 
combine  in  their  own  interests  which  characterized  the  working 
classes  in  the  eighteenth  century.  How  universal  were  their 
combinations  during  that  period,  how  different  their  objects, 
how  various  the  remedies  to  which  they  looked  for  relief,  can 
be  seen  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb’s  book  and  from  the  following 
examples. 

In  the  case  of  the  tailors  of  London  and  Westminster,  both 
masters  and  men  relied  on  the  principle  of  State  regulation.  In 
1720  the  masters’  complaint  to  Parliament*  of  the  journeymen’s 
combination  to  raise  wages  and  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  was 
followed  by  an  Act  restraining  the  former  from  giving  and  the 
latter  from  receiving  wages  in  excess  of  a  stated  maximum,  and 
forbidding  all  combinations.*  The  men  strenuously  resisted  the 
law,  and  their  combination  increased  in  strength.  The  appeal 
of  the  masters  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1744*  states  that  about 

'  CompUat  Engluk  Tradetman,  3rd  ed.,  toI.  L  pp.  142-145. 

*  Barley  wa>  the  **  usual  bread-corn  ”  of  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity.  Provision 
was  sometimes  made  to  supply  them  with  peas  and  beans  when  com  could  not  be 
obtained ;  but  this  was  difficult,  “  because  people  could  not  forbear  feeding  sheep 
and  swine  with  peas”  (Calendar  of  Domettic  State  Papert  (1622-3),  pp.  455, 
545,  546). 

*  Hitt,  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  27. 

*  7  Geo.  I.  c.  13. 

*  GeTUleman's  Magazine  (1754),  p.  505. 


The  men  thereupon  published  the  following  stateiitent : — 

“Feb,  17th,  1777.  To  all  Jourueymeit  Taylors. — Whereas  the 
Master  Taylors  .  .  .  have  iuserteJ  an  advertisement  in  lust  Monday’s 
paper  for  one  hundred  men  to  come  to  work  piecework  ut  such  prices 

'  Gentleman’s  Maijazine  (1751),  p  :129. 

*  An  account  of  the  dispute  will  be  found  in  Langford’s  Centuey  of  Hii  ininyhant 
Life,  L,  pp.  225,  st/y. 


15,000  journeymen  had  combined  to  refuse  to  work  for  the 
wages  established  by  law,  that  they  were  supported  by  the 
keepers  of  the  alehouses  where  they  resorted,  that  they 
threatened  to  fire  the  masters’  houses,  and  abused  those  who  in 
obedience  to  the  law  continued  to  work.  The  Council  ordered 
the  justices  of  the  peace  to  put  the  law  into  execution,  and 
when  those  of  Westminster  met  two  days  later  they  passed  a 
resolution  that  any  journeyman  refusing  to  work  for  the  statute 
wages  should  be  punished  with  two  months’  hard  labour,  and 
that  any  master  paying  more  should  forfeit  £5,  But  in  1751 
the  justices  exerted  the  powers  they  possessed  under  the  Act 
7  Geo.  I.  c.  13  in  the  interests  of  the  journeymen.  They  ordered 
the  master  tailors  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  to  pay  to 
the  journeyman  for  his  work  from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  (besides  an 
allowance  of  three  halfpence  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for 
dinner),  2s.  6d.  a  day  from  Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas,  and  2s. 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day.^  This  order  is  said  to  have 
been  "  very  acceptable  ”  to  the  journeymen,  but  in  1768,  when 
they  petitioned  Parliament  for  an  advance,  the  masters  were 
again  successful  in  obtaining  an  Act  hostile  to  their  interests. 

The  policy  of  the  London  tailors  may  be  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  same  trade  at  Birmingham.  In  that  town  there  was  a 
dispute  in  1777,  which  lasted  for  several  weeks.*  Nothing  is 
known  about  the  early  stages  of  the  quarrel,  but  on  February  13, 
1777,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  Swimieys 
Chronicle : — 


“Wanted  immediately.  One  Hundred  Journeymen  Taylors, to  work 
piecework.  .  .  .  The  wages  will  be  such  as  to  enable  a  man  to  get  16s. 
per  week  and  upwards  upon  an  average.  Apply  to  William  Moystin, 
No.  130,  Moor  Street,  Birmingham.” 
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as  they  say  a  man  can  get  sixteen  shillings  per  week  ;  which  we  the 
journeymen  declare  to  be  false,  as  we  know  the  prices  are  stipulated  so 
that  he  must  be  an  extraordinary  band  that  can  get  twelve  shillings 
per  week  ;  and  as  our  wages  have  for  some  time  been  to  some  men 
fourteen  shillings,  and  to  others  fifteen  and  sixteen  shillings,  and  that 
of  the  masters'  own  raising  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  we  are  at 
this  present  time  all  out  of  work  on  the  occasion  ;  we  hope  there  are 
no  persons,  who  know  what  trade  is,  that  would  comply  to  such 
arbitrary  power,  nor  come  to  this  town  to  work  under  us  ;  as  we  can 
assure  the  public,  that  the  masters  of  this  town  can  very  well  afford  to 
give  the  above  wages.  But  they  want  to  gain  fortunes  out  of  poor 
men's  labour,  being  not  contented  with  cent,  per  cent.,  as  will  be  made 
known  to  the  public  very  soon.  George  Hanley." 

In  the  following  week  an  “  Epigram  to  the  Master  Taylors  ’* 
appeared — 

“  Your  Proceedings  refrain, 

'Twill  be  Labour  in  vain 
For  Hands  round  the  country  to  Hunt ! 

Then  pray  be  content 
With  a  clear  cent,  per  cent.. 

And  pocket  the  present  affront." 

The  masters  now  issued  an  amended  advertisement — 

"  Wanted  immediately  ...  40  or  50  Journeymen  Taylors  to  work 
piecework  ;  the  wages  are  such  that  a  good  band  can  earn  16«.  or  18s. 
per  week,  and  not  work  more  than  common  hours,  and  by  applying  to 
the  under-written  Masters  may  article  for  constant  employ  at  any  time 
they  chuse.  The  men  will  not  be  subject  to  a  House  of  Call,  as  none 
will  be  employed  but  such  as  call  at  the  Masters'  Houses,  and  are  free 
from  all  combinations.  N.B.  The  above-mentioned  Masters  think  it 
their  duty  to  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  their  customers  for  their 
indulgence  during  the  present  dispute  ;  and  now  inform  them,  they 
have  such  a  supply  of  men  as  to  be  able  to  supply  their  friends  on  the 
shortest  notice." 

In  their  address  published  on  March  3rd  the  journeymen  state — 

“that  the  present  men  do  not  chuse  to  work  piecework  at  all,  on 
account  of  their  late  sufferings  by  it.  For  instance,  a  Master  in  this 
town  will  keep  12  or  14  men,  when  7  or  8  could  do  all  his  work,  and 
have  time  to  spare,  so  that  they  do  not  keep  their  men,  but  starve  them. 
We,  the  present  journeymen,  are  willing  to  serve  our  masters  on  the 
same  terms  as  before,  which  was  at  day  wages,  and  that  of  their  own 
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raising ;  bnt  they  have  bound  themselves  in  a  bond  as  they  say.  .  .  . 
They  also  say  that  the  men  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  House  of  Call, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  a  House  of  Call  has  been  an  ancient  custom, 
both  in  London,  and  in  all  other  capital  towns  in  this  kingdom,  for  our 
trade,  and  that  it  is  more  to  the  master's  advantage  than  a  man's." 

Three  weeks  later  the  journeymen  tailors  announced  a 
new  departure  of  some  interest  to  advocates  of  co-operative 
production — 

“  As  many  of  the  capital  masters  have  chose  to  employ  inexperienced 
country  lads,  rather  than  good  workmen,  which  they  were  supplied 
with,  (and  that  in  justice  they  cannot  deny),  for  which  reason,  we,  the 
undermentioned  men,  late  servants  to  those  masters,  desirous  that  the 
public  may  not  be  imposed  on,  have  taken  this  method  to  inform  their 
friends  and  the  public  that  they  intend  carrying  on  the  above  trade  in 
all  its  various  branches.  Those  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  please  to 
favour  us  with  their  commands,  may  depend  on  having  their  orders 
completed  in  the  newest  fashion,  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  .  .  .  N.6.  'All  journeymen  who  come  to  this 
town,  are  desired  to  apply  to  the  House  of  Call,  at  the  Coach  and 
Horses  in  Bell  Street,  where  they  will  meet  with  good  encouragement. 
None  but  good  workmen  need  apply." 

The  advertisements  of  masters  and  men  continued  for  six 
weeks. 

The  West  of  England  *  was  in  many  respects  the  busiest  and 
wealthiest  part  of  the  country.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its 
trade  had  rapidly  increased,  and,  in  spite  of  occasional  bad  years, 
the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  working  population  had  steadily 
risen.  Here  were  all  the  conditions  for  a  trade-union  movement 
— wealthy  clothiers,  the  employers  of  the  district,  some  with  a 
capital  of  £20,000,  eager  to  buy  labour  on  the  cheapest  terms, 
in  the  belief  that  that  was  the  only  method  of  increasing  trade, 
combining  together  in  every  year  of  depression  to  lower  the 
wages  of  their  operatives ;  crowds  of  workers  of  every  grade, 
from  the  master  weaver,  the  owner  of  several  looms,  to  the  poor 
women  and  children  who  spun  the  yarn.  Fluctuations  of  trade 
were  frequent,  and  in  a  bad  year  hundreds  of  workers  would 
'  Vide  Dffoe’s.  Tour,  for  a  contemporary  aiTOunt  of  the  trade. 
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find  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Such  depression 
marked  the  years  (1756-7)  of  the  great  rising  of  the  weavers, 
which  Mr.  and  Mr.  Webb  describe ;  but  the  discontent  was  not 
confined  to  them  or  to  the  West  of  England.  The  miners  of 
Somerset^  and  other  western  parts,  and  of  Caermarthenshire, 
tin-miners  in  Cornwall,  the  workers  of  districts  so  widely 
different  as  Manchester  and  Oxford,  and  the  poor  labourers  of 
the  purely  agricultural  districts,  broke  out  into  riot  and  outrage. 
So  in  the  year  1738,  which  was  marked  by  a  great  rising  of 
weavers  and  sheermen  in  Wiltshire,^  we  find  the  lightermen  and 
colliers’*  of  London  petitioning  the  lord  mayor  that  Is.  more 
might  be  added  to  the  25s.  per  chaldron  of  coals;  in  1768, 
weavers,  glass-grinders,  journeymen  tailors,  miners,  coal-heavers, 
sailors,  and  other  workers,  were  on  strike,  while  farmers  were 
being  attaK^ked,  and  mobs  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
causing  alarm  to  quiet  people.  How  the  difficulties  of  the 
weavers  were  regarded  at  this  time  can  be  seen  very  clearly  in 
the  Essay  on  Riots*  (1738),  and  the  replies  which  it  called  forth. 
The  author  of  the  Essay  objects  to  the  use  of  troops  to  quell 
the  disturbances  amongst  the  weavers. 

A  body  of  troops  may  disperse  rioters,  and  cause  an  outward  face 
of  quiet  on  the  people  ;  but  this  is  not  giving  bread  to  the  hungry  nor 
covering  the  naked  with  a  garment." 

Government  must  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  riots,  and 
remove  them. 

“  It  is  not  fit  that  masters  should  be  suffered  to  oppress  their 
servants,  force  them  to  take  goods  in  defiance  of  law,  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  nor  enter  into  combinations  to  fall  their  wages,  in  a  free  country." 

The  author  suggests  a  Commission  to  inquire  whether  any 
combinations  have  been  entered  into  [by  the  employers]  to 

'  GerUlemafi$  Magazine  (1757),  pp-  90, 185,  285,  286,  etc. 

*  The  weavers  forced  the  clothiers  to  sign  a  bond  that  they  would  “for  ever 
forward"  give  I5d.  a  yard  for  weaving  and  Is.  for  spooling,  under  a  penalty  of 
£1000  (ihid.  (1738),  p.  658). 

*  General  Evening  Pott,  June  1-3. 

*  An  Ettay  on  Riots;  their  Cautet  and  Cure.  U'ith  tome  thoughts  on  Trade, 
and  a  method  of  relief  for  the  miseries  of  the  poor  Wiltshire  manufacturers. 
Published  in  the  Gloucester  Journal.  Reprinted,  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1739), 
pp.  7-10.  The  replies  are  given  on  pp.  123-126. 
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lower  the  price  of  weaving,  spinning,  etc.,  and  by  whom  ? 
Whether  any  masters  have  forced  the  poor  manufacturers  to 
take  truck,  who  they  are,  and  at  what  prices  they  have  obliged 
them  £b  take  goods ;  whether  some  poor  manufacturers  do  not 
give  extravagant  rents  for  their  tenements,  under  compulsion 
from  the  employers ;  and  into  other  grievances  of  the  weavers. 
The  advocates  of  the  employers  maintain  that  the  fall  in  wages 
is  made  necessary  by  the  depression  of  trade,  that  the  rate  of 
wages,  like  their  profits,  must  necessarily  fluctuate,  and  that  in 
these  circumstances  it  is  absurd  to  represent  a  temporary  fall  as 
“  oppression.”  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  in  Wilts  it  is  said 
that  in  Melksham  and  the  neighbourhood  alone  sixty  looms 
were  standing  idle.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  great  Gloucestershire 
rising  in  1756  the  journeymen  appear  to  have  raised  no  objection 
to  the  common  practice  of  the  master  weavers  of  dispensing 
with  their  services  and  employing  wife  and  children,  or 
apprentices.  The  master  weaver  was  paid  at  a  certain  rate  for 
the  product  of  the  loom ;  of  the  sum  received  the  journeyman 
was  entitled  to  one-third,  or  bd.  in  the  la  if  he  worked  at  the 
head  of  a  loom.  The  proportion  of  the  net  wages  of  the  master 
weaver  to  those  of  the  journeymen  are  said  to  have  been  7s.  to 
5s.,  on  an  average,  when  all  expenses  were  deducted.  The 
clothiers  frankly  objected  to  the  regulation  of  wages  by  the 
justices,  because  the  effect  was  to  raise  them.^  But  combinations 
at  this  time  were  not  confined  to  weavers  in  the  same  “  stage  of 
development”  as  those  of  the  West  of  Elngland.  The  Birmingham 
weavers,  for  example,  who  were  independent  workers,  issued 
the  following  circular  on  July  11,  1748: — 

“  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  housekeepers  and  others,  that  on  the 
1st  of  this  instant  July,  there  was  at  Canap  Hill,  near  Birmingham,  at 
Richard  Baylis’s,  at  the  sign  of  the  Anchor,  a  meeting  of  master 
weavers  from  Birmingham,  Norton,  Yardley,  Handsworth,  and  several 
parts  four  or  five  miles  about  Birmingham,  to  consult  about  some  bad 
customs  that  have  been  very  prejudicial  to  every  man  there  present, 

'  For  a  full  account  of  this  dispute,  vide  Uietory  of  Trade  Unioniem,  pp.  43,  44 ; 
A  State  of  the  Cate  and  a  Narrative  of  Facte  relating  to  the  late  Commotione 
and,  Biting  of  the  Weavers  in  the  County  of  Gloucester  (Bodleian  Library ; 
Gough,  Gloucester,  7) ;  and  my  English  Trade  and^Finance,  pp.  118-124,  160. 
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belonging  to  the  weaving  trade,  who  subscribed  their  names  to  the 
proposals  that  follow.  That  they  will  weave  no  hempen  cloth  for  less 
than  3d.  per  ell,  nor  shackadown  for  less  than  2^.  per  ell,  nor  burden 
cloth  for  less  than  2d.  per  ell ;  and  that  they  will  be  paid  for  every  ell 
of  linnen  cloth  they  weave,  let  it  be  coarse  or  fine,  and  not  weave 
2  ells  in  20  for  nothing  ;  nor  will  they  weave  woollen  cloth,  yard  and 
a  half  wide,  be  it  ever  so  coarse,  for  less  than  6d.  per  yard.  They  will 
meet  at  the  same  place  the  18th  day  of  this  month,  and  desire  all  those 
weavers  that  were  not  there  before  to  be  present.  If  any  further 
satisfaction  is  wanting,  enquire  of  Thomas  Wiggin,  in  Birmingham,  or 
of  John  Simcox,  of  Camp  Hill.”* 

Four  years  before  there  had  been  a  serious  outbreak  amongst 
the  nailers. 

“One  cannot  travel  far,”  writes  William  Hutton,*  in  1741,  “in  any 
direction  [in  the  country  between  Birmingham  and  Walsall]  out  of  the 
sound  of  the  nail-hammer.  .  .  .  While  the  master  reaps  the  harvest  of 
plenty,  the  workman  submits  to  the  scanty  gleanings  of  penury,  a  thin 
habit,  an  early  old  age,  and  a  figure  bending  towards  the  earth. 
Plenty  comes  not  near  his  dwelling,  except  of  rags  and  of  children.” 

In  1744  several  thousands  of  nailers  “got  together  in  order  to 
raise  their  wages.”  They  proceeded  to  plunder  the  houses  of 
the  well-to-do  and  to  commit  other  outrages,  whereupon  the 
Mayor  of  Walsall  assembled  the  populace  of  that  town,  then  and 
always  one  of  the  roughest  mobs  in  the  kingdom,  led  them  out, 
and  entirely  defeated  the  nailers.  He  then  “took  away  their 
plunder,  and  made  proclamation  that  people  might  have  their 
goods  again.”  ® 

While  the  nailers  were  thus  attempting  to  remedy  their 
grievances  by  violence  and  outrage,  an  entirely  different  class 
of  workers  had  stopped  the  traffic  of  the  Tyne.  There  had  been 
occasional  outbreaks  amongst  the  keelmen  of  the  Tyne  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  On  August  25,  1654,  they  held  a  meeting 
“  for  the  increase  of  wages,”  and  in  the  Gateshead  parish  books 
there  is  an  entry  in  1671  to  the  effect  that  the  sum  of  two  shilling.s 
was  “paide  for  powder  and  match  when  the  keelsmen  mutiny ed.”^ 

*  Langford's  Century  of  Birmingham  Life,  i.,  p.  26. 

*  History  of  Birmiwjham  (3rd  ed.),  pp.  116,  117. 

’  Gentleman’s  Magazim  (1744),  p.  107. 

‘  Sykes’  Local  Records,  i.,  p.  73 ;  Kichardsoii’s  Local  Uistoriau’s  Table  Book 
i.,  p.  28(1 
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In  the  year  1704  there  were  400  keels  employed  in  the  coal- 
trade  on  the  Tyne,  and  about  1000  keelmen.'  In  1750  the 
latter  are  said  to  have  numbered  6000.*  A  “  mutiny  ”  broke  out 
amongst  them  in  March,  1710,  and  from  that  time  until  June 
they  were  practically  masters  of  the  Tyne,  putting  an  entire 
stop  to  the  coal-trade.®  Another  long  struggle  commenced  in 
July,  1744,  when  the  same  tactics  were  adopted.  The  grievance 
of  the  keelmen  was  that  the  fitters  loaded  the  keels  with  ten 
chaldrons  of  coal  instead  of  eight,  which  was  the  statute  measure. 
The  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  four  companies  of  soldiers  were  sent 
to  Sandgate  to  keep  the  peace.  Articles  were  at  length  agreed 
upon,  and  the  keelmen  resumed  their  labours.*  In  1750  they  held 
out  for  seven  weeks — from  March  to  May — against  grievances. 
Serious  riots  occurred,  and  on  April  27th  some  of  the  wilder 
spirits  amongst  them  proclaimed  the  Pretender.  Finally,  they 
returned  to  work  on  the  articles  of  1744.  Several  of  the  rioters 
were  tried  at  the  August  Assizes,  and  sentenced  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment.®  In  June  and  July,  1771,  there  was  another 
strike  of  several  weeks  against  the  erection  of  new  staiths  near 
Shields,  by  which  their  employers  saved  the  keel  dues.  The 
same  cause  led  to  a  strike  in  1794,  when  the  keelmen  forced 
the  miners  to  join  them.  They  also  attempted  to  stop  the 
workmen  in  the  ironworks  at  Swallwell,  but  were  prevented  by 
the  military.® 

The  miners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  struck  work  in 
1765  against  the  yearly  “bond.”  In  their  appeal  to  the  public 
they  stated — 

“  that  mo.st  of  the  pitmen  were  bound  to  the  latter  end  of  August,  and 
the  remainder  of  them  were  bound  the  beginning  of  September,  1764, 
and  they  served  till  the  24th  or  25th  August,  1765,  which  they  expect 
is  the  due  time  of  their  servitude  ;  but  the  honourable  gentlemen  in 
the  coal  trade  will  not  let  them  be  free  till  the  11th  November,  1765, 

'  Gardner’s  England’s  Grievance  discovered  in  relation  to  the  Coal  Trade 
(reprint,  1849),  p.  75. 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1750),  p.  233. 

’  Sykes’  Local  Records,  i.,  pp.  130,  131. 

*  Ihid.,  ii.,  p.  372. 

*  Ibid.,  i.,  pp.  192,  193 ;  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (HiiO),  p.  233. 

*  Sykes,  L,  pp.  280,  372. 
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which,  instead  of  1 1  months  and  25  days  (the  respective  time  of  their 
bonds),  is  upwards  of  14  months,  so  the  said  pitmen  are  resolved  not 
to  work  for  or  serve  the  said  gentlemen  in  any  of  the  collieries  till  they 
be  fully  satisfied  that  the  said  article  is  dissolved,  and  new  bonds  and 
agreements  entered  into  for  the  year  ensuing."  * 


The  “gentlemen  of  the  coal  trade,”  on  their  part,  issued  an 
address,  entreating  the  miners  to  return  peaceably  to  their 
work.*  The  miners  were  riotous;  the  magistrates  took  strong 
measures,  apparently  exceeded  their  powers,  and  were  sharply 
called  to  account  by  the  Government.  A  meeting  was  held 
on  September  11th,  and  they  forwarded  to  the  Government  a 
representation  of  their  case  and  the  “disagreeable  situation” 
of  the  country  with  thousands  of  turbulent  miners  on  strike. 

“They  confess  to  being  at  a  loss  what  further  steps  to  take  than 
those  set  forth  therein  ;  wherefore  they  pray  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Government  in  a  matter  of  so  very  great  national  consequence."  * 


A  weighty  letter  was  sent  to  support  the  magistrate.s 
(September  13th) — 

“  It  not  being  fully  set  forth  in  their  memorial  and  others  .  .  .  why 
the  laws  have  not  first  been  put  in  execution  before  any  extraordinary 
exertion  of  power  be  used,  .  .  .  the  power  by  which  under  the  Act 
a  justice  can  commit  any  servant  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  calendar  month,  is  utterly  useless  where  there  is 
a  combination  of  4000  pitmen.  Even  if  they  should  not  make  a 
formidable  resistance,  which  scarce  can  be  presumed,  a  few  only  can 
be  taken,  and  the  punishment  of  20  or  40  by  a  month's  confinement 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  least  appearance  of  terror,  so  as  to  induce  the 
remaining  part  of  so  large  a  number  to  submit,  and  these  men  that 
would  be  so  confined  would  be  treated  as  martyrs  for  the  good  cause, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  time  be  brought  home  in  triumph.  The  hope 
of  bringing  the  pitmen  to  reason  by  fair  means  and  persuasion  now 
appears  more  distant  than  ever,  as  some  violent  proceedings  have 
happened  this  day  at  Sir  R.  A.  Milbank's  colliery,  and  a  number  of 
Wear  Water  men,  as  they  are  called,  have  acquainted  one  of  the  agents 
of  those  collieries  that  the  men  of  six  collieries  have  resolved  to-morrow 
to  destroy  all  the  engines,  gins,  etc.,  belonging  to  all  the  collieries  on 
that  river.  .  .  .  The  persons  in  the  coal  trade  stand  clear  of  any 

'  Sykes,  p.  254. 

*  Calendar  of  Home  Office  Papers  (1765),  p.  1900. 

*  Ihid.,  p.  1907. 
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imputation  of  blame  whatever;  so  the  whole  now  turns  on  the  point 
whether  the  pitmen  are  to  be  at  liberty  ‘  to  set  the  die  on  the  whole 
kingdom  that  has  occasion  to  buy  coals.’  ”  * 

In  response  to  the  prayer  of  the  magistrates  and  coal-owners, 
three  troops  of  Mostyn’s  dragoons  were  ordered  to  proceed  from 
York  “  to  Durham  or  some  proper  quarter  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newcastle,”*  and  the  miners  returned  to  work  in  October.® 
The  “bond”  was  the  cause  of  several  strikes  in  1809,  1811,  and 
subsequent  years.* 

The  year  1768  was  marked  by  serious  strikes  of  Spitalfields 
weavers,  hatters,  sawyers,  glass-grinders,  journeymen  tailors, 
miners,  coal-heavers,  and  sailors ;  there  were  also  riots  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  on  account  of  the  scarcity,  when  farmers 
were  attacked,  their  houses  plundered  and  ricks  burned.  The 
sailors  and  coal-heavers  suspended  the  trade  of  the  port  of 
London  for  several  weeks.  Waming  of  the  approaching  struggle 
was  given  on  March  22nd,  when  the  coal-heavers  assembled  at 
Wapping,  boarded  the  colliers  in  the  river,  and  forced  the  men 
who  were  at  work  in  them  to  stop.  The  coal-heavers  complained 
that  their  employers  curtailed  their  wages,  paid  them,  not  in 
money,  but  in  liquor  and  goods  of  bad  quality,  and  made  for¬ 
tunes  while  the  families  of  the  poor  men  who  did  the  work 
were  starving.  On  March  29th  the  foremen  of  the  coal-heavers 
attended  Alderman  Beckford'and  other  justices  of  the  peace, 
heard  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  their  regulation  read  and  ex¬ 
plained,  and  had  their  wages  settled,  when  they  all  agreed  to 
register  their  gangs  and  go  to  work.  During  the  riots  which 
accompanied  this  outbreak,  there  was  much  blood  shed,  and 
several  lives  were  lost.®  In  the  following  April  the  sailors  of 
Newcastle  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages.  Many  outrages  are 
said  to  have  been  committed — though  it  may  be  remarked  that 

'  Calendar  of  Home  Office  Paper*  (1765),  p.  1910. 

*  /6u/.,  p.  1913.  *  Sykes,  L  254. 

‘  Cf.  “Then  let  Union  be  your  motto,  boys. 

Come,  raise  your  standard  high, 

And  rend  the  Bond  asunder,  boys. 

For  liberty  is  nigh.” 

(Chorus  to  Succes*  to  the  Miners’  Union.) 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1768),  p.  197. 
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the  complaints  of  violence  during  these  eighteenth-century 
strikes  are  greatly  exaggerated — and  troops  were  stationed  at 
Newcastle  to  assist  the  magistrates.  But  the  sailors  achieved  a 
victory,  “which  for  want  of  power  could  not  be  prevented,” 
and  their  success  encouraged  the  sailors  of  the  port  of  London 
to  make  a  similar  attempt^  Joined  by  the  coal-heavers,  they 
organized  a  formidable  strike.  By  May  9th  they  had  unmanned 
or  otherwise  prevented  from  sailing  every  ship  in  the  Thames.® 
On  May  11th  the  coal-heavers  rendezvoused  in  Stepney  Fields, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  all  the  coal- wharves  from  Shad  well 
to  Elssex  Stairs.  They  forced  the  masters  to  sign  a  document, 
giving  their  consent  to  an  advance  of  wages,  and,  armed  with 
this  agreement,  marched  the  next  day,  with  flags  flying  and 
drums  beating,  to  the  Mansion  House,  to  obtain  the  lord  mayor’s 
confirmation.  But  he  declined  to  meddle  with  their  affairs.® 
The  sailors  also  with  flag  and  drum  marched  to  the  Parliament 
Hou8e,but  by  May  23rd  the  strike  was  practically  over, apparently 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  Bell,  vrho  was  “  extremely 
useful  ”  in  “  managing  them.”  * 

“  There  were  no  other  acts  of  violence,”  wrote  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  on  May  27th,  “committed  on  board  the  Company's  ships 
than  the  crews  being  daily  forced,  against  their  inclination,  to  join 
the  riots,  and  each  night  they  returned  voluntarily  to  their  respective 
ships.  The  disturbances  on  the  river  had  apparently  subsided  from 
Saturday  evening,  the  1 4th,  upon  which  some  ships  sailed  down  the 
river,  having  complied  with  the  exorbitant  wages  of  40*.  per  month, 
and  the  committee  of  the  Company  (considering  the  very  critical 
situation  of  their  affairs,  that  several  days  of  shipping  the  cargoes 
had  been  lost,  and  that  the  Company's  sailors,  though  well  disposed 
in  themselves  to  accept  of  moderate  wages,  had  been  threatened  that 
they  should  not  depart  from  London  for  less  than  the  prices  that  had 
been  stipulated  by  the  majority)  found  themselves  under  the  absolute 
necessity  of  complying  with  the  unreasonable  demand  of  40*.  per 
month.  Immediately  upon  the  acquiescence  in  these  terms,  all 
business  on  Vmard  the  Company's  ships  has  been  conducted  with 

'  Calendar  of  Home  Office  Papers  (1768),  pp.  837,  839,  871. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  869. 

*  Genilemnn’t  Magazine  (1768),  p.  243. 

*  Calendar  of  Home  Office  Pajtere  (1768),  pp.  874,  894. 
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the  utmost  decorum,  and  the  cargoes  fully  completed.  The  Com¬ 
pany’s  ships  are  now  proceeding  on  their  voyage  with  the  utmost 
expedition.”  ^ 

The  coal-heavers  were  now  left  alone.  They  swore  vengeance 
against  the  sailors,  and  on  one  occasion  there  was  a  “  terrible  ” 
fight  between  the  rioters  and  the  sailors  who  had  returned  to 
work.  On  June  7  there  was  a  report  that  several  persons 
had  been  killed,  but  it  turned  out  on  inquiry  that  three  coal- 
heavers  had  beaten  a  sailor,  who  had  taken  10s.  6cf.  to  “  make 
it  up.”*  On  June  10  the  inhabitants  of  Wapping  removed 
their  goods  and  children  for  fear  of  an  “  insurrection  ”  that 
night.  Sir  John  Fielding  had  a  conference  with  the  coal-heavers, 
and  thought  (June  19)  there  was  a  “great  probability”  of  the 
disturbances  subsiding. 

“It  is  clear,”  he  wrote,  “from  their  stating  their  case  that  this 
body  does  labour  under  some  grievances  which  require  Parliamentary 
aid  or  redress  ;  for  they  have  been  tossed  about  between  undertakers, 
register  office,  and  other  interested  agents,  greatly  to  their  injury.”  * 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  general  uprising  of  the  working  classes 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  long  before  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system.  The  disposition  to  combine  in  their  own 
interests  can  be  seen  in  highly  developed  trades  like  the  broad¬ 
cloth  manufacture  in  the  West  of  England,  and  in  comparatively 
new  trades  like  framework  knitting;^  amongst  the  old-fashioned 
weavers  of  Birmingham  and  the  rough  nail-makers  of  the  Black 
Country;  amongst  tailors,  wool-combers,  glass-grinders,  keel- 
men,  miners,  coal-heavers,  and  sailoi’s.  Evils  which  had  been 
borne  for  generations  without  a  murmur  of  discontent,  in  the 
eighteenth  century  roused  the  workers  to  revolt.  The  wage- 
earners  tried  sometimes  to  sweep  away  mediaeval  customs  which 
they  found  irksome,  sometimes  to  revive  statutes  long  grown 
obsolete,  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  position.  They  appear 

'  Calendar  of  Home  Office  Papers  (1768),  p.  899. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  902,  90.8,  914-916.  *  Ibid.,  p.  924. 

*  Framework  knitting  appears  to  have  made  little  progress  in  the  counties  of 
Leicester  and  Nottingham,  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  that 
time  hand-knitting  still  employed  a  great  many  people.  In  Defoe’s  time  hand- 
knitting  was  an  important  industry  in  several  parts  of  England. 
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to  have  struck  even  more  frequently  for  a  rise  of  wages  than 
to  resist  a  fall.  Conduct  on  the  part  of  their  employers  which  a 
century  before  would  have  caused  no  discontent,  was  regarded 
by  the  working  classes  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  oppressive 
and  tyrannical. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  working  classes  were  on  the  whole  better  off  than 
they  had  been  since  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  not  to  go 
beyond  a  period  about  which  there  has  been  much  controversy. 
A  well-marked  improvement  began  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  after  1710,  in  spite  of  some  bad  years, 
progress  was  rapid.  Wages  rose,  and  the  working  classes  were 
able  to  adopt  a  higher  standard  of  comfort,  which  was  main¬ 
tained  long  enough  to  accustom  the  rising  generation  to  improved 
habits  of  life.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  complaints 
were  made  of  the  growing  “  insolence  ”  and  extravagance  of  the 
working  classes.  The  employers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
looked  upon  a  rising  rate  of  wages  with  the  greatest  alarm. 
They  would  be  unable,  they  thought,  to  maintain  their  position 
in  the  markets  they  had  already  secured,  much  less  to  force 
their  way  into  new  ones.  The  Gloucestershire  clothiers  natu¬ 
rally  attributed  the  success  of  their  Yorkshire  rivals  in  some 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture  to  the  fact,  that  in  the 
latter  county,  “  the  labouring  manufacturers  were  better  econo¬ 
mists,  more  tractable,  temperate,  and  frugal,  and  consequently 
work  cheaper  than  theirs.”^  The  employers,  therefore,  whose 
greed  was  only  surpassed  by  their  ignorance,  tried  to  force 
down  the  rate  of  wages  with  the  determination  of  men  who 
thought  that  their  own  and  the  country’s  prosperity  depended 
on  the  success  of  their  efforts.  In  good  times  they  were  power¬ 
less  to  prevent  a  rise;  their  opportunity  came  in  a  year  of 
depression,  and  they  never  failed  to  make  the  best  of  it.  But 
the  working  classes  were  now  ill-disposed  to  quietly  acquiesce 
in  such  a  policy.  In  the  busiest  centres  of  industry  there  were 
scores  of  workers  where  formerly  only  small  groups  could  be 
found.  The  great  wealth  of  the  employers  had  placed  a  social 
'  A  Stfttf  of  th*  Cntf  and  a  Narrative  of  the  Facte,  etc.,  pp.  15-17. 
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chasm  between  themselves  and  the  workpeople.  Employers 
and  wage-earners  now  lived  in  different  worlds,  but  the  latter 
were  more  closely  welded  together  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  They  became  conscious  that  they  had  common  aims 
and  common  interests,  conscious  also  of  the  power  of  numbers. 
How  far  they  had  been  influenced  by  the  political  and  religious 
ideals  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  would  be  impossible  in 
this  article  to  inquire ;  Defoe,  indeed,  was  impressed  with  the 
number  of  their  “  meeting-houses  ”  in  some  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  it  may  be  their  spirit  of  independence  was  fostered 
by  their  means.  When  the  employers  formed  their  combina¬ 
tions  *  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  they  were  met  at  first  by 
“  tumults  ”  and  riotous  outbreaks,  but  more  and  more  frequently 
during  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  hostile  combinations  of 
the  injured  workers.  When,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle, 
the  old  system  of  industry  was  destroyed,  it  bequeathed  to  the 
wage-earners  in  the  new  factories  the  means  of  grappling  with 
the  forces  of  greed  and  oppression  which  threatened  for  a  time 
to  overpower  them. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  to 
summarize  a  book  so  rich  in  “organic  details”  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb’s  History.  As  their  exhaustive  bibliography  bears 
witness,  many  writers  have  dealt  with  particular  phases  of  the 
trade-union  movement  But  no  one  has  successfully  covered  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb’s  book.  After 
the  great  labour  of  collecting  and  classifying  their  materials, 
they  can  enjoy  what  is  denied  to  most  writers  on  social  and 
economic  subjects,  the  knowledge  that  they  have  written  a 
book  not  likely,  in  its  main  features,  to  be  superseded,  and  one 
which  every  one  interested  in  the  most  imp>ortant  questions  of 
the  time  will  find  it  necessary  to  read.  In  the  records  of  the 
trade-union  movement,  in  economics,  in  politics,  in  the  working 
of  local  institutions,  and  in  many  other  directions,  there  is 
evidence,  to  which  no  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  be  blind. 


'  Combinations  of  employers  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages  appear  to  have  been 
antecedent  to  those  of  the  workers.  See,  for  example,  the  Ewny  on  Riotn,  quoted 
above. 
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of  the  immense  growth  of  the  power  of  the  wage-earners  since 
the  early  strikes  which  form  the  subject  of  this  article.  Their 
progress  has  not  been  uniform  and  continuous.  No  great  move¬ 
ment  can  be  built  up  without  many  failures,  and  in  the  last  two 
centuries  the  wage-earners  have  been  not  infrequently  attracted 
by  delusions  and  injured  by  mistaken  tactics.  Their  very 
efforts  to  rise  have  stimulated  into  greater  activity  the  forces 
opposed  to  them,  and  frequently  recurring  depressions  of  trade 
have  brought  disaster  on  their  organizations.  But  nearly  all  the 
legal  disabilities  from  which  they  suffered  have  been  removed. 
They  have  lived  down  much  of  the  prejudice  with  which  they 
were  regarded  in  former  times.  Economists,  so  far  as  they 
have  any  positive  and  definite  views  on  the  matter,  approve  of 
trade-unions ;  no  modern  economist,  at  any  rate,  would  repeat 
Senior’s  extraordinary  proposals.  The  employing  classes,  in  spite 
of  their  resources,  show  little  more  skill  in  combination,  and 
none  of  the  faith  in  their  own  cause,  which  characterized  their 
predecessors  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  political  world 
the  wage-earners  are  masters  of  the  situation.  What  is  to  be 
the  future  policy  of  the  trade-unions  ?  It  is  clear  that  they  will 
not  be  content  to  settle  down  into  one  of  the  many  beneficent 
influences  of  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  present  social  order,  attractive  as  the  prospect 
would  be  to  those  who  do  not  feel  acutely  the  need  for  improve¬ 
ment.  The  uprising  of  the  wage-earners  in  the  eighteenth 
century  will  prove  to  be  not  less  momentous  in  its  results  than 
the  political  and  religious  struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
for  the  wage-earners  will  not  rest  until  they  have  achieved 
predominance  in  the  social  order.  In  their  second  volume,  in 
which  they  will  deal  with  the  future  policy  of  the  unions, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  before  them  a  difficult  task,  in  which 
every  one  will  wish  them  success.  They  have  to  sketch,  in 
some  of  their  main  features,  the  economics  and  the  politics  of 
the  future. 


W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 


OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 

BY  MEANS  OF  MUNICIPAL  DWELLINGS. 


TN  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions  was 
referred  to  as  containing  “a  drastic  condemnation  of  certain 
proposals  for  State  aid  in  the  purchase  of  pensions.”  It  would 
seem  evident  that,  even  if  State  aid  in  the  form  of  direct  con¬ 
tribution  were  acceptable  to  the  Friendly  Societies,  it  would 
not  lead  to  the  desired  result,  viz.  the  provision  of  pensions 
for  the  deserving  and  aged  poor.  But  we  know  from  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals  were  met  by  the  Friendly 
Societies  that  such  Societies  are  not  disposed  to  accept  State 
aid  in  addition  to  their  resources,  and  their  refusal  to  do  so 
commends  itself  as  evincing  that  spirit  of  independence  and 
self-reliance  to  which  indeed  these  great  Societies  owe  their 
origin  and  continued  existence.^  We  must,  therefore,  take  it 
for  granted  that  State  aid  in  the  form  of  direct  increase  of  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  working  classes  is  out  of  the  question. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  State  can  afford  no  kind  of  aid 
which  will  be  both  acceptable  and  effective. 

Few  persons,  however  jealous  of  the  extension  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  will  refuse  to  admit  that  one  of  them  is 
the  rearrangement  and  advantageous  application  of  the  resources 
of  the  people  in  those  cases  where,  from  special  circumstances, 
they  are  prevented  from  making  the  most  of  sudi  resources. 
Two  such  widely  recognized  authorities  as  Farrer  and  Jevons 
lay  down  this  as  an  established  principle and  it  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  our  working 

‘  See  Report  of  the  Executive  Authority  of  tlve  Ancient  Order  of  Foretten  for 
January,  1894. 

*  See  Farrer’s  The  State  in  Relation  to  Trade,  p.  97  ;  and  Jevons’s  The  State  in 
Relation  to  Labour,  p.  165 ;  and  both  books  generally. 
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classes  are  subject  form  a  claim  for  such  interference  as  the 
State  can  properly  give. 

My  proposal,  therefore,  is  that  the  State  shall  rearrange  and 
apply  the  existing  resources  of  the  working  classes  so  as  to 
provide  old-age  pensions  according  to  the  following  plan : — 

(1)  The  State,  acting  through  the  municipalities  throughout 
the  kingdom,  shall  undertake  the  supply  of  workmen's  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  let  them  at  the  same  rent  as  is  now  paid  to  private 
landlords :  this  will  bring  in  a  net  income  of  from  5  to  6  per 
cent.'  The  necessary  capital  can  easily  be  obtained  by  the 
municipalities  at  2|  to  3  per  cent.,  or  probably  even  less,  if  a 
Government  guarantee  be  given.*  There  will  therefore  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  a  surplus  of  2^  to  3  per  cent.  This 
on  a  five-shillings-a-week  house  will  mean  at  least  one  shilling 
per  week. 

(2)  The  State  shall  treat  this  surplus  as  belonging,  net  to  the 
municipalities,  but  to  the  class  which  creates  it,  and  use  it  as  a 
sinking  fund  on  behalf  of  such  class  with  a  view  to  providing 
all  the  deserving  members  of  such  class  who  attain  the  age  of 
fifty-five  with  free  occupancy  of  their  houses  for  the  rest  of 


*  In  this  estimate  of  net  income  I  am  including  the  cost  of  land.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  do  not  propose  to  place  the  municipal  dwellings  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  cities,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  exclude  London  altogether  on 
account  of  the  enormous  value  of  land  there.  Before  settling  this  net  income  I 
have  consulted  papers  in  my  own  office  relating  to  all  parts  of  Bristol,  and  have 
taken  the  opinion  of  many  persons  of  great  experience,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  within  the  mark.  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  writing  in  1874,  says,  "  Numerous 
experiences  have  convinced  me  that  houses  may  be  bought,  pulled  down,  and 
rebuilt,  and  the  rooms  in  the  new  buildings  let  at  less  than  the  rent  which  was 
paid  in  the  original  houses,  and  yet  a  return  of  £5  per  cent,  net  profit  be  made  to 
the  landlord  on  all  moneys  laid  out,  whether  in  purchase,  demolition,  or  building 
operations”  (Hornet  of  the  London  Poor,  p.  85).  She  is  referring  to  Central 
London,  and  including  the  cost  of  an  Improvement  Scheme.  This  latter  cost  I  do 
not  propose  to  defray  out  of  the  Pension  Scheme.  The  Improvement  Scheme  must 
pre<^e  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Pension  Scheme,  so  that  the  latter  may  have 
a  fur  start  See  also  Dolman’s  Munidpalitiee  at  Work,  pp.  69-71. 

*  ”  Tenders  for  £300,000  Birmingham  Corporation  3-per-cent  Stock  were  opened 
on  Tuesday  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The  applications  amounted  to  £1 ,363,750  at 
prices  varying  from  £107  to  £105  (the  minimum).  Tenders  at  £105  18«.  M,.  will 
receive  about  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  applied  for ;  those  above  that  price  being 
allotted  in  full.  The  average  price  obtained  for  the  Stock  is  £106  2«.  Id.”  (Law 
Timet,  Febrimry  16,  1895). 
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their  lives.  This  can  be  done  through  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank;  e.g.  any  man  of  twenty-five  paying  to  a  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  £2  14««.  2d.  yearly  for  thirty  years  is  entitled 
at  fifty-five  to  a  life  annuity  of  £13.*  Now,  £2  148.  2d.  yearly 
is  a  little  over  one  shilling  weekly,  and  £13  a  year  is  five 
shillings  a  week. 

Taking  into  account,  therefore,  the  fact  that  the  expectation 
of  life  among  the  working  classes  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 
nation  at  large,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  a  shilling  a  week  (the 
surplus  obtained  by  municipal  ownership  of  workmen’s  dwell¬ 
ings)  paid  to  Government  on  behalf  of  a  working  man  of  twenty - 
five  will  obtain  for  him  at  fifty-five  a  life  pension  of  five  shillings 
a  week.  If,  then,  a  working-man  becomes  at  twenty-five  the 
tenant  of  a  municipal  house  at  five  shillings  a  week  and  remain 
such  for  thirty  years,  at  fifty-five  he  can  (if  the  shilling  a  week 
be  paid  to  Government  on  his  behalf)  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
free  occupant  of  such  house  for  the  rest  of  his  life.* 

An  obvious  objection  will  be  made  that  no  working  man  can 
be  expected  to  remain  tenant  of  one  house  for  thirty  years. 
This  condition  would  indeed  be  fatal  (as  my  experience  has 
long  ago  shown  me)  if  it  existed ;  but  it  does  not,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reason.  The  scheme  is  national,  and  there  will  be 
municipal  dwellings  in  every  town  and  city ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  tenant  of  ^y  such  dwelling  should  not  be 
perfectly  free  at  any  time  to  move  into  any  other  of  such 
dwellings.  If  (as  no  doubt  will  sometimes  happen,  especially 
during  the  first  few  years)  he  wishes  to  reside  in  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  where  there  is  at  the  time  no  municipal  dwelling  vacant, 
the  municipality  could,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  provide 
him  with  residence  in  a  private  dwelling.  This  difficulty  will 
seldom  arise  after  the  scheme  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty 

*  See  Tables  of  the  Premiums  to  be  charged  under  CotUracts  for  the  Insurance 
of  Lives  or  the  Grant  of  Government  Annuities,  p.  53. 

*  I  take  five  shillings  a  week  (1)  because  this  has  been  the  amount  of  the  old-age 
pension  mentioned  in  the  various  schemes  proposed ;  and  (2)  because  this  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  average  rent  paid  for  workmen’s  dwellings.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  scheme  applies  equally  to  all  weekly  property  from  two  to  ten  shillings 
a  week.  It  should  apply  to  all  property  occupied  by  the  artisan  and  labourer  cl^s. 
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years.  The  demand  will  be  effective  and  constant,  and  easily 
ascertained  by  means  of  municipal  registers,  and  to  a  demand 
of  this  sort  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  adjust  the  supply. 

We  are  then  able  to  expand  our  previous  proposal,  and  to 
say  to  the  working  men  of  England :  “  (a)  The  State  will  provide 
dwellings  for  you  at  the  same  rents  as  those  which  you  now 
pay  to  private  owners,  (b)  These  dwellings  will  be  equal  in 
convenience  and  comfort  to  those  in  which  you  now  reside, 
(c)  They  shall  be  provided  (by  degrees)  in  every  municipality 
in  England,  and  in  every  part  of  every  municipality,  (d)  Free 
removal  at  any  time  from  any  of  such  dwellings  to  any  other 
shall  be  allowed,  (e)  Any  working  man  of  twenty-five  becoming 
and  remaining  for  thirty  years  rent-tenant,  at  five  shillings  a 
week,  of  any  of  such  dwelling  shall,  at  fifty-five,  be  entitled  to 
remain  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  free-occupant  of  any  such 
dwelling.”  The  pension,  therefore,  which  I  propose  is  con¬ 
ditional  free  occupancy  for  life  of  a  comfortable  and  con¬ 
venient  dwelling-house.  Of  course  I  do  not  limit  the  scheme 
to  men  of  twenty-five.  In  case  of  younger  or  of  older  men,  the 
number  of  years  of  rent-tenancy  will  require  alteration;  but 
the  principle  will  remain  the  same. 

Let  me  deal  at  once  w’ith  an  objection  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  It  will  be  said  that  the  cost  of  land  in 
London  and  in  the  centre  of  other  large  cities  will  absolutely 
preclude  the  scheme.  This  is  unfortunately  quite  true.  It  is 
no  use  trying  to  provide  a  working  man’s  dwelling  to  let  at 
five  shillings  a  w^eek  at  the  cost  of  £150  including  the  site  in 
neighbourhoods  w’here  the  market  value  of  land  is  from  £5000 
to  £50,000  an  acre.  And  I  do  not  propose  to  make  the  attempt. 
But  is  there  any  reason  why  the  working  men  should  not  in 
most  cases  reside  in  the  suburbs  of  these  great  cities  ?  It  would 
be  better  for  them  and  their  families  in  many  ways  (certainly 
if  tramways  were  provided  for  them),  and  it  would  go  far  to 
relieve  the  congestion  of  the  central  parts  of  the  cities.*  What 

'  Writing  of  the  well-known  improvement  in  Glasgow,  Miss  Octavia  Hill  says, 
“  I  found  that  the  new  dwellings  for  the  poor,  which  the  demolition  of  their  old 
quarters  had  rendered  necessary,  had,  for  the  most  part  been  built,  not  on  the  old 
sites,  but  in  the  suburbs,  upon  land  bought  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees  of  the 
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I  propose  is  this:  That  £150  be  taken  as  the  average  cost 
throughout  Great  Britain  of  a  house  (including  the  site)  to  let 
at  five  shillings  a  week.  This  will  mean  that  in  no  case  is  the 
site  to  cost  more  than  £50,  and  the  average  cost  of  such  site 
must  be  £30.  1  assume  that  the  site  ought  to  be  16^  feet 

in  frontage  by  62  feet  in  depth.  This  is  1000  square  feet,  about 
l-43rd  of  an  acre.  If  it  cost  £20,  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
£860  an  acre;  if  £30,  it  would  mean  £1290  an  acre;  if  £50, 
£2150  an  acre.  Now,  judging  from  the  values  obtained  in  the 
outskirts  and  suburbs  of  Bristol,  I  can  say,  with  confidence,  that 
sufficient  suitable  land  could  easily  be  obtained  there  to  put 
the  scheme  into  operation  at  the  cost  of,  not  exceeding  in  any 
instance,  £1200  an  acre,  or  £30  a  plot*  In  many  towns  of  even 
considerable  size,  land  could  no  doubt  be  obtained  at  £500  an 
acre.  Even  in  Bristol  I  believe  it  could  be  obtained  at  an 
average  of  £600  or  £700  an  acre. 

Now  as  to  the  conditions  of  tenancy,  which  is  the  cardinal 
point  of  the  whole  scheme,  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  State  has,  by  undertaking  the  functions  of 
landlord,  originated  the  Pension  Fund  on  behalf  of  the  class 
of  rent-payers,  it  is  just  and  reasonable  that  the  State  should 
have  absolute  discretion  in  settling  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
tenancy,  so  that  such  tenancy  may  operate  in  selecting  the 

Act  [that  is,  the  Glasgow  Improvement  Act],  and  by  them  leased  to  builders  who 
were  bound  to  erect  workmen’s  tenements  ”  (Homes  of  the  London  Poor,  p.  84). 
What  I  propose  is,  that  each  municipality  shall  do  what  the  Glasgow  trustees  did  in 
buying  land  in  the  suburbs  as  sites  for  workmen’s  dwellings ;  but  that  they  shall 
build  such  dwellings  themselves,  and  retain  them  as  part  of  their  municipal  estate. 

'  A  builder  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars : — 

Cost  of  land  bought  last]  year  on  the  outskirts  of  Bristol,  com¬ 
prising  sites  for  20  houses,  (the  plots  fronted  roads  and  sewers 
already  nutde  in  respect  of  which  rights  of  use  were  given).  . .  £400 

Add  cost  of  erecting  houses,  and  sundries  . .  . .  . .  2400 

Total  cost  of  houses  including  land  . .  . .  . .  . .  2800 

or  per  house  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  £140 

These  houses  readily  let  at  5s.  a  week  each,  and  will  command  5s.  6d.  later  on. 
He  could  build  them  for  £10  less  per  house  if  he  had  an  order  for  100  or  more. 
They  are  well-arranged  well-huilt  houses,  with  five  rooms,  scullery,  and  bath,  and  are 
in  great  request.  Another  client  of  mine,  who  manages  800  houses  in  and  round  Bristol, 
states  that  he  could  provide  1000  5s.-a-week  houses  at  £130  each,  including  laud. 
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deserving  members  of  the  class  as  free  occupants.  I  attach 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  scheme  as  a  means  of  moral 
training,  and  as  a  method  by  which  deserving  men  may  be 
automatically  selected,  and  see  here  a  solution  of  the  problem 
which  has  hindered  the  Government  and  other  Pension  Schemes 
— the  impossibility  of  eliminating  the  undeserving  from  the 
general  body  of  the  people.  If  this  scheme  be  properly  worked 
it  will  indicate  (at  all  events  when  it  is  generally  applied)  those 
men  who  are  worthy  candidates  for  any  pension  which  may  be 
offered  either  by  Government  or  by  any  society  or  individual. 
And  so  the  receipt  of  this  old-age  pension  may  naturally  lead 
to  the  receipt  by  the  municipal  free  occupant  of  a  further 
pension.  Assume  that  in  thirty  yecurs  500,000  men  are  free 
occupants  of  homes  worth  five  shillings  a  week,  and  are  also, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  in  receipt  of  an  added  f>ension  of 
five  shillings  a-week ;  and  we  have  a  yearly  sum  of  £13,000,000 
provided  for  our  deserving  poor.  This  is,  I  believe,  somewhere 
about  the  amount  now  collected  in  poor-rates.  Is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  the  scheme  promises,  in  the  course  of  two  genera¬ 
tions,  to  abolish  poor-rates  altogether  ? 

The  conditions  of  tenancy  should  be  strict,  and  framed,  as  far 
as  practicable,  so  as  to  serve  as  moral  training  for  the  tenants. 
In  the  first  place,  the  tenant  must  be,  at  starting,  a  man  of  good 
character,  and  able  to  pay  the  rent.  Then  the  rent  must  be 
paid  punctually  and  regularly.  No  arrears  must  be  allowed. 
Every  week  the  collector  should  call  with  three  books  :  (1) 
receipt  if  the  rent  is  paid:  (2)  notice  to  quit  if  the  rent  is 
not  paid,  or  if  any  other  condition  of  tenancy  is  unfulfilled; 
(3)  certificate  stating  that  nonpayment  of  rent  is  the  only  con¬ 
dition  of  tenancy  unfulfilled  (if  this  is  the  case).  This  certificate 
will,  I  am  convinced,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  enable  a 
man  to  obtain  from  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  or  his 
Benefit  Society,  or  some  private  person,  an  advance  of  the 
money  needed  to  pay  his  rent  In  no  case  is  the  collector  to 
advance  it  or  allow  it  to  remain  in  arrears.  The  scheme  is  to 
work  as  a  machine  without  interruption  and  therefore  without 

I  pity.  The  only  excei)tion  I  should  like  to  make  would  be  a 

1 
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concession  to  a  man  out  of  work  of  the  right  to  work  out  his 
rent  in  repairs.  But  1  fear  it  would  be  di£Bcult  to  arrange 
this.^  1  should  also  have  rules  providing  for  loss  of  tenancy 
or  of  free  occupancy  (when  obtained)  for  gross  misconduct. 

In  regard  to  this  moral  aspect  of  the  matter  (and  also  bearing 
upon  its  economic  aspect),  I  should  like  to  direct  attention  to 
Miss  Octavia  Hill’s  book,  Homes  of  the  London  Poor,  in  which 
she  describes  her  work  in  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  London. 
Let  me  quote  a  few  passages : — 

**  The  disciplining  of  our  immense  poor  population  must  be  effected 
by  individual  influence.  .  .  .  Such  influence  .  .  .  may  be  exercised  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  by  persons  undertaking  the  oversight  and 
management  of  such  houses  as  the  poor  habitually  lodge  in  ”  (p.  25). 

“  The  pecuniary  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Five  per  cent, 
interest  has  been  paid  on  all  the  capital  invested.  A  fund  for  the 
repayment  of  capital  is  accumulating  ;  a  liberal  allowance  has  been 
made  for  repairs  ”  (p.  28). 

“  My  tenants  .  .  .  are  indeed  of  the  very  poor”  (p.  31). 

”  I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  save  for  old  age  ”  (p.  32). 

”  One  great  advantage  arising  from  the  management  of  the  houses 
is  that  they  form  a  test-place,  in  which  people  may  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  higher  situations.  Not  a  few  of  the  tenants  have  been 
persons  who  had  sunk  below  the  station  where  once  they  were  known, 
and  some  of  these,  simply  by  proving  their  character,  have  been 
enabled  to  regain  their  former  stations  ”  (p.  33). 

”  Even  among  this  very  lowest  class  of  people  1  had  found  individuals 
whom  I  could  draft  from  my  lodging-houses  into  resident  situations, 

.  .  .  simply  because  I  was  able  to  say,  *  I  know  them  to  be  honest ;  I 
know  them  to  be  clean.’  Think  of  what  this  mere  fact  of  being  knouni 
is  to  the  poor  I  ”  (p.  35). 

I  do  not  propose  such  minute  surveillance  in  respect  to 
artisan’s  houses  as  Miss  Hill  describes  in  respect  to  the  courts 
under  her  care,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  scheme  which  I  propose  is  accepted 
in  principle,  how  is  it  to  be  carried  out  ?  The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  will  supply  an  answer,  though  it 
cannot  be  carried  out  under  this  Act  as  it  stands,  since  it 

'  As  to  the  beneficial  eflect  of  this  arrangement,  when  feasible,  see  Homes  of 
the  London  Poor.  p.  45. 
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contAins  no  power  for  the  provincial  municipalities  to  build 
and  retain  as  corporate  property  houses  to  be  let  to  the 
working  classes.^  Section  12,  for  instance,  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  proviso : — 

“  But  the  Local  Authority  shall  not  themselves,  without  the  express 
approval  of  the  confirming  authority  [the  Local  Government  Board], 
undertake  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  or  the  execution  of  any  part  of 
the  scheme,” 

except  clearing  the  area  and  forming  streets,  etc.  And  further, 
in  cases  where  such  consent  had  been  obtained : — 

**  (5)  If  the  Local  Authority  erect  any  dwellings  out  of  funds  to  be 
provided  under  this  part  of  the  Act,  they  shall,  unless  the  confirming 
authority  otherwise  determine,  sell  and  dispose  of  all  such  dwellings 
within  ten  years  from  the  time  of  the  completion  thereof.” 

As  to  the  precise  effect  of  these  enactments,  and  the  view 
taken  by  the  Local  Government  Board  of  their  powers  and 
discretion  in  the  matter,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  correspondence : — 

"  Bristol,  October  29, 1894. 

“  To  the  Secretary, 

**  Local  Government  Board,  London.  ,, 

“  Sib, 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 

“  I  am  interested  in  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Bristol,  and 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  information  upon  two  points  : — 

“S.  12  (3).  ‘The  Local  Authority  shall  not  themselves,  without  the 
express  approval  of  the  confirming  authority,  undertake  the 
rebuilding  of  the  houses  or  the  execution  of  any  part  of 
the  scheme.’ 

“Probably  there  have  been  cases  in  which  application  has  been 

*  By  Part  III.  of  the  Act,  special  powers  of  this  character  are  given  (1)  to  rural 
Sanitary  Authorities  (now  District  and  Parish  Councils),  enabling  tliem  to  provide 
cottages  and  gardens  (of  not  more  than  half  an  acre),  and  to  let  them  to  the  working 
classes  (a  53) ;  and  (2)  to  London,  enabling  the  London  County  Council  to  provide 
and  furnish  lodging-houses,  and  to  let  them  to  the  working  classes  (a  59 :  “  Fit 
up,  furnish,  and  supply  the  same  respectively,  with  all  requisite  furniture,  fittings, 
and  conveniencea”) 

I  fear  London  must  for  the  present  stand  out  of  the  Pension  Scheme.  But  I  see 

I  no  reason  why  the  country  districts  should  not  be  included.  If  they  were  included, 

I  it  might  add  to  their  attractiveness,  and  stop  the  exodus  from  them  into  the  towns. 

i 
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made  for  this  approval.  Under  what  circumstances  would  it  be  given  ? 
It  is  presumed  that  the  conBrming  authority  would  make  a  special 
local  inquiry,  and  be  satisfied  that  the  scheme  could  not  be  carried  out 
unless  the  Local  Authority  were  allowed  to  rebuild,  etc.  ? 

“S.  12  (5).  ‘If,’  etc.,  ‘they  shall,  unless  the  confirming  authority 
otherwise  determine,  sell  and  dispose  of  all  such  buildings 
within  ten  years  from  the  time  of  the  completion  thereof.’ 

“It  is  presumed  that  this  simply  gives  the  confirming  authority 
power  to  allow  postponement  of  sale,  and  does  not  enable  them  to 
allow  the  local  authority  to  retaiu  the  houses  as  part  of  their  corpora¬ 
tion  estate  ? 

“  They  are,  in  efiect,  trustees  for  sale ;  but  power  to  postpone  sale 
may  be  given  by  confirming  authority.  Is  this  so  ? 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “Edward  Thomas.’’ 

“  Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 

“  November  14, 1894. 

“  Sir, 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  advert  to 
your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  with  reference  to  the  working  of 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890 ;  and,  as  regards 
the  first  point  raised  in  that  communication,  1  am  to  state  that  the 
Board  have  in  several  instances  granted  power  to  Local  Authorities 
to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of  houses  under  Section  12  (3)  of  the  Act, 
where  it  seemed  to  them,  after  local  inquiry,  that  it  was  desirable  that 
such  power  should  be  given. 

“As  regards  the  other  point  you  raise,  I  am  to  state  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  Board  would  no  doubt  consider  the  power 
conferred  upon  them  by  Section  12  (5)  of  the  Act  as  exerciseable  iu 
the  manner  you  suggest.  They  would  not,  however,  be  prepared  to 
say  that  in  exceptional  circumstances  the  use  of  this  power  would 
necessarily  be  thus  restricted. 

“  1  am,  sir,  your  ol)edient  servant, 

(Signetl)  “  C.  N.  Dalton, 

“  Assistant  Secretary. 

Referring  to  the  last  paragraph  in  Mr.  Dalton’s  letter,  I  am 
glad  to  recognize  its  sympathetic  tone,  but  I  fear  any  such 
extension  would  be  ultra  vires.  Certainly  it  would  not  warrant 
a  municipality  in  making  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the 
Pension  Scheme  now  under  consideration.  This  Act  would 
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therefore  require  amendment  as  indicated,  and  this  would,  1 
fear,  judging  by  its  general  tone,  be  the  real  difficulty.  For 
an  amendment  in  the  direction  needed  would  be  treated  by 
many  people  as  an  unwarrantable  attack  upon  vested  interests 
and  private  property.^  That  the  State  should  not  interfere 
with  private  enterprise  as  long  as  such  enterprise  is  properly 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  community,  I  have  already  laid 
down  as  a  canon  of  national  procedure.  But  I  contend  that 
in  this  instance  private  enterprise  has,  after  a  long  and  fair 
trial,  failed  to  supply  a  nece.ssary  of  national  life,  and  that  its 
failure  has  led  to  widespread  misery  and  national  loss. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  of  new  houses  for  the  working 
classes,  let  me  give  a  recent  instance  from  my  own  experience 
of  the  way  in  which  our  working  class^  are  in  too  many  cases 
provided  with  dwelling-houses.  B.  was  a  mason  who  aspired 
to  become  a  builder  and  dealer  in  houses.  He  had  no  capital, 
but  he  found  this  no  obstacle.  The  owners  of  immature  building 
land  were  only  too  glad  to  let  it  to  him  with  a  view  to  his 
ripening  it  for  them.  They  were  quite  ready  to  finance  him, 
knowing  that  with  reasonable  prudence  the  probable  loss  in¬ 
curred  in  building  under  such  conditions  would  fall,  not  on 
them,  but  on  the  tradesmen  who  supplied  the  building  materials. 
So  B.  easily  obtained  grants  of  “  eligible  building  sites  ”  a  few 
miles  from  Bristol,  close  to  a  newly  opened  railway  station,  and 
became  the  pioneer  of  a  new  neighbourhood.  The  land  was 
granted  to  him  on  fee  farm  rents  at  the  rate  of  about  £1200  an 
acre  (say  ten  times  its  market  value  five  years  ago),  and  the  fees 
paid  were  about  £10  per  house.  He  duly  built  his  houses,  and, 

'  Statutory  power  would,  of  course,  also  be  needed  to  enable  the  municipalities  to 
borrow  the  money  permanently,  so  as  to  obtain  the  necessary  surplus  for  carrying 
out  the  Pension  Scheme,  and  further  power  would  be  needed  to  enable  them  to 
apply  such  surplus  to  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme. 

This  would,  I  am  aware,  be  opposed  to  the  existing  principle  which  guides  the 
granting  of  loans  to  municipalities ;  but  I  would  suggest  that,  as  the  scheme  comes 
more  and  more  into  operation,  one  of  its  effects  must  be  to  secure  the  enormous 
“unearned  increment”  for  the  general  body  of  the  citizens  to  whose  life  and 
industry  it  owes  its  origin.  In  this  way  a  fund  will  be  gradually  obtmned  to  replace 
many  times  over  the  sinking  fund  relinquished  for  the  purposes  of  the  Pension 
Scheme. 
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his  credit  being  fairly  good,  he  did  not  need  advances  from  the 
ground  landlords  beyond  about  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the 
building.  But  the  neighbourhood  refused  to  be  “  rushed,”  and 
the  houses,  after  their  first  tenants,  became  empty.  Both  ground 
rent  and  interest  fell  into  arrear,  and  B.  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  houses  and  the  neighbourhood.  (Later  on,  the  houses  were 
sold  by  the  mortgagee,  and  the  surplus  of  £5  in  his  hands  was 
paid  to  a  client  of  mine  who  had  taken  a  second  mortgage  as 
the  only  security  which  he  could  get  for  loss  incurred  under  a 
guarantee  to  the  bank  given  by  him  for  B.)  B.  was  now  in 
debt  to  the  tradesmen  who  had  supplied  the  building  materials  ; 
so,  to  retrieve  his  position  (as  he  himself  told  me),  he  took  some 
more  land,  also  in  a  new  neighbourhood,  and  began  to  build  six 
houses,  but  only  to  meet  a  similar  experience.  With  a  facility 
which  affords  a  significant  measure  of  the  keenness  of  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  building  trade,  he  readily  obtained  upon  credit 
more  building  materials,  which  were  duly  built  into  houses  upon 
the  land,  and  so  became  part  of  the  ground  landlord’s  security. 
Three  of  the  houses  were  built,  and  mortgaged  to  a  client  of 
mine,  whose  money  released  that  of  the  ground  landlord.  Then 
a  certain  amount  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  B.  by 
his  general  creditors,  and  the  ground  landlord  refused  to  make 
him  further  advances.  He  had  now  no  money  and  no  credit, 
and  was  brought  to  a  standstill.  He  thought  to  file  his  petition 
in  bankruptcy,  but  found  himself  unable  to  obtain  the  money 
for  court  fees.  So  he  did  what  he  could,  i.e.  he  simply  abandoned 
the  unfinished  houses,  and  went  back  to  work  as  a  journeyman. 
The  ground  landlord  took  possession  of  the  unfinished  property, 
and  tried  to  sell  it.  It  was  offered  to  clients  of  mine,  but  refused 
at  any  price.  No  doubt,  eventually  it  will  be  completed,  and 
occupied  by  working  men.  Meanwhile,  I  have  just  heard  that 
another  builder  has  taken  some  adjoining  plots,  and  is  about  to 
commence  building.  The  net  result  is:  (1)  The  manufacture 
of  ground  rents ;  and  the  consequent  maturity  of  the  land 
which,  a  short  time  ago  a  meadow,  is  now  an  “  eligible  building 
estate  ”  with  roads  and  sewers  and  comer  plots  (suitable  for 
public-houses)  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  (2)  The  loss  of  so  many 
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hundred  pounds  on  the  part  of  the  competing  and  confiding  H 

tradesmen  whose  goods  have  really  supplied  the  trading  capital. 

(3)  The  addition  to  the  stock  of  workmen's  dwellings  in  the 
suburbs  of  Bristol.  '  s 

Now,  this  is  not  only  a  fair,  but  an  exceedingly  moderate  j 

statement  of  the  proceedings  in  this  matter  (many  aggravating  ■ : 

details  having  been  omitted  as  possibly  special  and  peculiar),  J 

and  will  serve  to  show  the  way  in  which  ground  rents  are  n 

but  too  frequently  manufactured,  and  houses  provided  for  the  > 

working  classes.  And  any  solicitor,  who  is  (like  myself)  of  | 

twenty -eight  years’  standing,  in  this  or  any  other  large  city,  will  '  i 

agree  that  this  is  not  exceptional,  but  simply,  in  at  all  events  ! 

its  essential  features,  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure.  I  have 
watched  the  system  in  operation  in  all  parts  of  Bristol,  and  r! 

seen  a  new  and  special  class  of  men  evolved  to  carry  it  on.  I  j 

can  assert,  then,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  system  | 

is  growing,  and  gaining  power  and  intensity.  And  the  conclusion  h 

is  forced  upon  me  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  private  enter-  | 

prise  has  failed  to  supply  upon  reasonable  terms,  and  in  a 
proper  manner,  a  necessary  of  national  life  and  health.  If  this 
be  so,  it  surely  is  time  for  the  State  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  ;| 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  import-  :! 

ance  attached  by  the  working  classes  to  the  payment  of  rent 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  home.  I  am  assured  by  those  1 

intimately  acquainted  with  the  working  classes,  that  both  food  ' 

and  firing  will,  if  necessary,  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  pay  the  ij 

rent;  and  it  is  not  wonderful — for  to  be  a  homeless  vagrant 
is  to  be  the  lowest  and  most  miserable  of  beings  with  one  ' 

exception,  and  it  is  to  be  on  the  very  margin  of  the  lowest 
depth.  As  long  as  the  man  can  sit  by  his  own  hearth,  even  if  I 

the  grate  be  empty, — as  long  as  he  can  sit  at  his  own  table,  I 

even  if  the  cupboard  be  bare, — he  can  retain  some  vestige  of 
self-respect.  He  is  some  one ;  he  is  John  Smith,  residing  at  No.  ; 

100,  North  Street ;  he  is  in  the  directory :  he  can  “  come  home  ”  [ 

and  shut  his  own  door,  and  draw  down  his  own  blind,  and  I 

exclude  the  cruel  outer  world :  he  has  something  to  keep  [ 

up,  and  need  not  give  way  until  among  those  who  love  and  1 
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sympathize;  at  any  moment  new  possibilities  of  good  fortune 
may  arise.  The  foundation  is  left,  and  it  is  but  to  rebuild  the 
superstructure.  Hope  survives,  and,  with  hope,  energy,  ready 
to  be  evoked  by  favourable  circumstances.  The  clergyman 
and  district  visitor  will  call  and  see  and  pity  and  aid  him.  His 
old  employer,  if  work  revives,  has  his  address,  and  can  send 
to  him.  His  comrades  in  former  work  and  present  lack  of 
work  can  look  in  and  smoke  a  frugal  pipe  with  him  in 
sympathy,  none  the  less  real  because  depressed  into  silence. 
But  once  let  the  broker’s  man  come  and  go,  and  leave  desolation 
and  shame  behind  him,  and  then  let  the  magistrate’s  order  be 
obtained  and  enforced,  and  what  a  change  comes  over  his 
position  and  outlook !  He  is  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  a 
defaulter,  and  is  “  moved  on  ”  until  he  finds  a  shameful  refuge 
in  the  hated  workhouse. 

If  this  is  at  all  a  true  picture,  what  must  be  the  ever-present 
anxiety  of  a  working  man  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty  who  sees 
in  his  first  grey  hairs  a  warning  that  the  prime  of  working  life 
is  past,  and  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  face  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  work,  with  but  a  few  years  between  him 
and  lack  of  employment  at  any  remunerative  wage,  and  the 
workhouse  gradually  coming  more  and  more  clearly  into  view  ? 

Suppose  to  such  a  man  we  could  say, — "  Do  not  distress 
yourself  about  your  rent  in  your  old  age ;  you  will  have  none 
to  pay,  your  steady  life  in  years  past  h^  secured  for  you,  after 
fifty-five,  the  free  occupancy  of  a  house  for  the  rest  of  your 
life — ^as  long  as  you  live  you  will  have  a  roof  over  your  head, 
your  own  right  and  privilege,  obtained  by  your  own  good 
conduct.”  Will  not  this  assurance  inspire  new  life  and  energy, 
and  console  many  a  man  for  the  decay  of  vigour  and  the 
approach  of  comparative  dependence  by  the  compensating 
prospect  of  relief  from  the  harassing  anxiety  of  a  lifetime  ? 

My  object  has  been  to  formulate  a  scheme  which  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  take  things  as  they  are,  but  no  scheme  can  have 
fair  play  and  full  development  until  both  urban  and  suburban 
land  are  municipalized.  On  all  hands  we  see  signs  of  a  growing 
demand  for  this  great  reform.  As  a  recent  writer  says, 
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“  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  key  to  the  future  of 
municipal  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  urban  land  question. 
From  taxation  of  the  *  unearned  increment  *  it  will  probably  be  found 
no  very  long  step  to  municipal  ownership  of  the  land.  With  such 
examples  as  the  corporate  estate  of  Liverpool  and  the  ‘  Common  Good ' 
of  Glasgow  before  their  eyes,  it  is  surprising  that  the  municipalities 
should  have  allowed  so  much  land  to  slip  through  their  fingers.  As  I 
have  shown,  these  two  cities  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  their 
municipal  forefathers,  who  acquired  and  retained  even  so  much  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand.  An  easier  method  of  acquiring  land  for 
public  purposes  has  only  to  be  demanded  by  concerted  municipal  action 
in  order  to  be  conceded  by  Parliament ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  when  the  Bradford  Liberals  formulated  a 
programme  on  which  to  fight  the  last  municipal  elections,  one  of  its 
points  was  that  the  lands  which  the  corporation  possessed  or  might 
purchase  should  not  be  sold,  but  let  on  renewable  leases.  With  a  just 
reform  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  the  municipalization  of  the 
land,  is  open  a  new  vista  of  the  possibilities  of  municipal  action  in 
dealing  with  social  evils.”  * 

Still,  much  may  be  done  as  things  now  are  and  in  anticipation 
of  this  urgent  reform.  The  important  point  is  to  take  care  that 
what  is  done  will  secure  the  immediate  and  full  advantage  of 
the  reform  when  it  does  come.  Municipalization  must  come  at 
no  very  distant  period,  and  then  the  Pension  Scheme  which  has 
been,  as  it  were,  making  its  way  through  a  jungle  will  have 
had  its  path  made  straight.  This  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  way 
out  of  the  wood,  and  the  sooner  we  begin  to  walk  in  it  the 
better.  If  we  delay,  matters  must  grow  steadily  worse. 
Besides,  the  very  fact  that,  in  trying  to  walk  in  it,  we  are  seen 
to  be  so  hindered  will  direct  attention  to  the  plain  obstacle. 
As  long  as  we  roam  aimlessly  about,  there  is  no  reason  for 
clearing  the  way  in  any  particular  direction,  which  becomes  an 
excuse  for  letting  things  alone.  Moreover,  the  scheme  which  I 
propose  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based  are  capable  of 
the  widest  application ;  ‘  but  I  do  not  suggest  that  nothing 
more  need  be  done  to  improve  the  moral  and  material  condition 

*  Dolman,  Afununpalitia  at  WorJt,  p.  129. 

*  For  example,  free-occupation  of  a  smaller  house  might  secure  survivorship  for  a 
man  and  his  wife.  A  man  might  add  to  the  sinking  fund  and  shorten  rent-tenancy 
(but  this  would  require  careful  consideration). 
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of  the  working  classes.  In  fact,  this  scheme  is  in  no  sense 
exclusive,  but  in  the  truest  sense  preparatory.  It  will  work  in 
harmony  with  any  other  scheme  which  is  animated  by  the  same 
general  principle. 

I  am,  therefore,  most  heartily  in  agreement  with  those  who 
urge  that  the  working  classes  can  do  much  more  for  themselves 
by  means  of  trades-unions  and  clubs  and  benefit  societies,  by 
means  of  increased  temperance  and  economy  (in  its  true  sense) 
and  foresight.  I  am  heartily  in  favour  of  every  effort  being 
made  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  chronic  lack  of  employment 
which  is  so  serious  a  drain  upon  our  national  resourcea  But 
these  things  are  not  now  my  concern.  In  regard  to  many  of 
them  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  which 
hinders  any  concerted  action.  In  the  case  before  us  there 
cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
principle  involved,  and  the  only  question  must  be  as  to  its 
feasibility.  I  claim  to  have  shown  a  primd  facie  case  in  favour 
of  such  feasibility ;  more  than  this  the  nature  of  the  case  precludea 

That  with  proper  management — I  am  not  overlooking  the 
paramount  importance  of  this  point — it  could  be  worked  in  the 
city  where  I  have  practiced  as  a  conveyancing  solicitor  for 
twenty-eight  years,  I  am  convinced  from  my  actual  experience. 
The  information  which  I  have  recently  obtained  concerning 
other  cities,  gives  me  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  in  them 
also  it  could  be  worked.  To  establish  an  absolutely  clear  case 
it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  mass  of  detailed  information 
respecting  the  whole  of  England,  which  perhaps  could  only  be 
collected  through  a  Royal  Commission.  I  claim  that  I  have,  at 
all  events,  made  out  a  case  for  earnest  and  careful  inquiry,  and 
I  hope  that  this  will  be  made  by  those  who  are  far  better  able 
to  prosecute  it  than  I  am.  Should  the  idea  which  I  have  tried 
to  describe  prove  chimerical,  perhaps  it  may  at  least  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  one  that  shall  be  capable  of  being  realized.  The 
careful  and  unprejudiced  consideration  and  eventual  rejection  of 
a  wrong  remedy  has  often  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  right  one. 
In  this  spirit  I  venture  to  place  my  proposal  before  the  public. 

Edward  Thomas. 
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fTHE  now  urgent  question  of  Newfoundland  must  be  looked  at 
from  two  points  of  view — that  of  the  mother  country,  and 
that  of  the  colony.  England’s  oldest  colony  in  about  ten  years 
has  run  up  debts  and  liabilities  amounting  to  at  least  two  and  a 
half  millions  sterling.  It  may  be  much  more,  for  until  a  Com* 
mission  of  competent  Englishmen  has  investigated  the  financial 
condition  of  Newfoundland,  it  is  not  safe  to  state  the  actual 
amount  of  her  liabilities.  To  give  an  example.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  estimate  of  three  millions  sterling,  which  is 
given  as  the  sum  total  of  her  debts  and  liabilities,  includes  the 
entire  cost  of  building  and  operating  for  ten  years  to  come  two 
hundred  miles  of  railway  from  Exploits  to  Port-aux-Basques. 
This  would  represent  probably  something  like  a  million  sterling. 
Here  we  have  but  one  instance  of  the  uncertainty  existing  in 
this  country  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  colony.  It  was 
admitted  by  Sir  William  Whiteway,  in  his  communication  to 
the  London  papers  of  the  2nd  of  March  last,  that  the  whole  of 
the  revenue  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  current  year,  only 
amounted  to  £18,000.  Even  at  three  per  cent.,  which  figure 
would  require  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  guarantee,  the  interest 
upon  a  debt  of  three  millions  for  two  months  would  absorb 
£15,000,  and  would  leave  only  something  like  £20,000  a  year 
for  the  payment  of  governmental,  administrative,  and  all  other 
charges,  which  must  all  fall  upon  the  import  duties.  When,  in 
addition,  it  is  remembered  that  the  money  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  debt  due  at  Christmas  was  borrowed,  it  becomes  a  serious 
question  whether  it  is  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  insist  upon  a  thorough  overhauling  of  New¬ 
foundland’s  accounts.  If  our  oldest  colony  were  once  allowed  to 
make  default  in  payment  of  the  interest  on  her  debt.  Colonial 
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credit  generally  would  receive  so  severe  a  shock  that  it  might 
not  survive.  Pressure,  therefore,  will  probably  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Imperial  Government  to  compel  the  island  to 
observe  her  obligations.  How  will  this  be  done?  We  cannot 
suppose  that  any  Imperial  Government  would  guarantee  the 
debt  of  a  dependency  without  being  fully  informed  as  to  its 
circumstances,  and  the  security  for  repayment  it  wets  able  to 
afford.  But  does  it  necessarily  follow,  as  seems  to  be  generally 
supposed,  that  if  England  guaranteed  Newfoundland’s  debt  the 
colony  would  have  to  give  up  her  right  to  govern  herself  ?  No 
doubt  limits  would  be  placed  upon  her  power  to  contract  future 
obligations,  and  her  revenues  attached  for  the  payment  of 
interest  upon  the  existing  debt,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund.  To  this  extent  only  would  Imperial  interference  seem 
to  be  legitimate,  and  if  any  economic  reorganization  of  affairs  by 
England  does  take  place,  this  is  what  will  probably  be  done. 
Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  dangers  of  vaticination,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  that,  in  the  view  taken  by  many  far-seeing 
people,  the  mother-country  will,  unless  a  guarantee  is  obtained 
from  Canada  or  some  other  strong  colony,  take  over  the  adminb- 
tration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  Newfoundland,  whether  she  likes 
it  or  not,  in  order  to  protect  the  credit  of  British  colonies  generally. 
That  this  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Stock  Exchange  is  pretty 
plain,  when  we  see  Newfoundland  three  and  a  half  per  cents, 
still  quoted  at  87  to  90,  having  never  been  higher,  even  before  the 
crash  in  December,  than  about  95  with  the  dividend  off.  Of  course 
if  Newfoundland  does  what  all  the  other  North  American  colonies 
have  long  ago  done,  and  enters  into  the  Canadian  Confederation, 
Canada  would  become  responsible  for  Newfoundland’s  debt,  and 
England  would,  no  doubt,  cheerfully  accept  such  an  arrangement. 

And  now  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
colony.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing,  or 
in  curing  fish.  This  is  just  now  a  decaying  industry,  and  can¬ 
not  fail  to  continue  on  the  down-grade  so  long  as  the  imperfect 
methods  of  fishing  emd  fish-packing  in  operation  among  the 
islanders  evince  no  improvement.  Furthermore,  the  French 
bounties  have  ousted  British- caught  fish  from  the  markets  of 
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Europe,  and  nothing  but  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
France  as  to  the  removal  of  these  bounties  will  put  the  staple 
industry  of  Newfoundland  upon  its  legs  again.  The  French 
Shore  Question,  too,  will  have  to  be  faced  before  foreign  capital 
for  the  development  of  the  great  mining  and  lumbering  re¬ 
sources  of  the  island  can  be  attracted  to  its  shores.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  fishing  trade,  whatever  were  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  pursued,  it  would  be  impossible  through 
it  alone  for  the  Newfoundlander  to  gain  a  livelihood.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  absolutely  essential  that  through  the  dark  days  of  winter 
he  should  be  able  to  earn  something  during  the  whole  of  his 
enforced  idleness  from  fishing.  And  it  is  also  desirable,  if 
not  absolutely  necessary,  that  his  family  should  be  induced  to 
take  to  agriculture,  just  as  the  English  labourer  and  his  family 
use  allotments,  with  the  object  of  providing  food  stufis  to 
meet  the  winter  consumption.  The  Newfoundland  fisherman, 
indeed,  is  in  such  a  parlous  condition  at  present,  and  so 
frequently  compelled  to  emigrate,  that  he  does  not  care  whether 
his  island  becomes  a  Crown  Colony  or  an  integral  part  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  exigencies  of  political  W8u*fare  in 
the  island  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  hysterical  protests 
furnished  us  by  Reuter,  Dalziel,  and  “  Our  own  Correspondent.” 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  objection  to  either  confederation  or 
the  iron  hand  of  the  mother-country,  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  politicians  and  place-men  in  the  island.  They  know  very 
well  that  directly  they  cease  to  be  their  own  masters,  reforms 
will  be  forced  upon  them  which,  even  if  beneficial  to  the  island 
generally,  will  do  them  personally  no  good,  and  certainly  will  not 
respect  their  vested  interests.  As  the  office-loving  politician  is 
the  Boanerges  of  the  community,  it  is  his  voice  that  comes  from 
over  the  sea,  and  gets  forced  upon  our  ear.  But  waiving  such 
personal  claims,  for  which  the  situation  is  too  serious,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  to  become  again  a  Crown  Colony  is,  theoreti¬ 
cally  and  practically,  a  retrograde  movement  contrary  to  the 
evolutionary  principles  in  operation  in  our  other  dependencies. 
Sentimentally  it  would  be  a  confession  of  weakness  and  inca¬ 
pacity  for  sclf-goveiTiment  which  the  people  of  the  colony 
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would  naturally  fight  hard  against.  But  we  were  told,  about 
the  end  of  last  year,  that  at  a  large  mass-meeting  held  at  St. 
Johns,  resolutions  were  passed  requesting  the  Colonial  Office 
to  issue  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Newfoundland,  and  apparently  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
island  would  have  to  become  again  a  Crown  Colony.  This 
favours  the  view,  which  some  firmly  maintain,  that  the  natives 
themselves  do  not,  as  a  fact,  regard  it  as  intolerable,  in  which 
case  it  would  probably  be  the  best  thing  for  the  island.  The 
Imperial  Government  would  then  be  compelled  to  see  that 
administration  expenses  were  cut  down  all  along  the  line,  and 
that  the  island  did  really  struggle  to  become  self-supporting. 

To  enter  into  detail.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  Governor  of 
Newfoundland  received  £500  a  year,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  salary  of  the  Governor  of  Iceland  is  only  £600.  Is  not  a 
reduction  possible  here  ?  Then  again,  are  three  superior  judges, 
besides  various  minor  legal  luminaries,  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  island  ?  Or  could  not  one  Queen’s 
Counsel  from  England,  sitting  for  a  month  twice  a  year,  try  all 
the  criminal  and  civil  cases  in  Newfoundland  which  could  not 
be  disposed  of  by  a  registrar  with  say  £500  a  year?  Then 
what  a  reduction  might  be  made  in  the  salaries  of  politicians, 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly,  and  officials  of  all  sorts  I 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  £15,000  might  be  saved  every 
year  without  the  slightest  hurt  to  efficiency. 

And  now  to  glance  at  the  alternative  of  confederation  with 
Canada.  The  objection  usually  taken  to  this  is  that,  whereas 
Newfoundland,  consuming  hardly  any  of  her  own  produce, 
must  be  free-trading,  Canada  does  consume  a  great  deal  of  her 
own  produce,  and  therefore  adopts  a  protective  tariff.  No  doubt 
this  is  true  to  some  extent ;  but  Canada  cannot  consume  all  the 
wheat  grown  in  Manitoba,  or  all  the  apples  produced  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  circumstances  of 
Newfoundland  can  be  altogether  different  from  those  of  Cape 
Breton  only  fifty  miles  off.  Moreover,  the  confederation  of  the 
Canadian  provinces  is  by  no  means  so  inelastic  as  not  to  be 
able  to  admit  of  the  incorporation  of  Newfoundland  in  it  with 
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mutual  advantage,  and  the  fact  that  Newfoundland  is  the  only 
North  American  Colony  outside  the  Confederation  throws  upon 
her  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  that  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  exist  likely  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  interests  to 
harmonize  with  those  of  all  the  rest  of  her  neighbours. 

There  is  the  third  alternative  of  a  reorganization  by  England 
without  reduction  to  the  status  of  a  Crown  Colony.  (For  to 
join  the  United  States  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  practical 
politics,  and  even  mutinous  Newfoundland  will  scarcely  propose 
to  ally  herself  with  her  ancient  enemy  France.)  All  that 
England  should  require  is  that  her  colony’s  debt  should  ulti¬ 
mately  be .  liquidated.  The  island’s  mineral  wealth  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  and  if  more  capital  were  provided  it  would  not  take 
long  to  reduce  the  debt  Under  these  circumstances  all  that  would 
be  incumbent  upon  the  Imperial  Government  to  do  vrould  be  to 
arrange  for  what  the  colony  must  effect  in  any  event,  namely, 
the  cutting  down  of  all  unnecessary  expenses,  and  the  setting 
aside  of  an  adequate  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  Newfoundland  should  not  continue 
to  administer  her  own  affairs  subject  to  the  limitation  providing 
for  her  existing  debt,  and  such  provision  need  not  necessarily 
reduce  the  island  to  the  condition  of  a  Crown  Colony. 

The  sum  and  substance  then  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
whatever  happens  to  Newfoundland,  whether  or  not  she  becomes 
a  Crown  Colony,  or  her  financial  relations  with  the  mother 
country  are  only  modified,  or  whether  she  joins  Canada,  or 
merely  adopts  the  masterly  policy  of  inactivity  and  does  nothing, 
the  common  interest  of  all  British  colonies  will  probably  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  Great  Britain  to  induce  her  to  compel 
Newfoundland  to  pay  her  government  debt.  This  she  will 
have  to  do  in  any  case,  because,  whatever  difficulties  there  might 
be  in  the  way  of  England’s  compelling  the  performance  of  her 
obligations  by  one  of  her  larger  colonies,  no  hesitation  would 
be  felt  for  a  moment  with  reference  to  Newfoundland.  Pay 
she  must ;  and  the  sooner  she  realizes  this  position  of  affairs  the 
better.  It  is  a  problem  what  to  do  with  the  railway,  and  the 
completion  of  the  two  hundred  miles  as  yet  tinconstructed 
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must  wait  for  a  more  convenient  season.  This,  in  itself,  is 
unfortunate  for  two  reasons.  First,  for  the  sake  of  the  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  employed  at  a  dollar  a  day  upon 
railway  construction  for  half  the  year,  and  those  dependent 
upon  them,  and  secondly,  because  the  completion  of  the  system 
to  Port-aux-Basques,  only  about  fifty  miles  across  the  Strait  to 
Sydney,  the  terminus  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Railway,  would 
naturally  promote  travelling  and  perhaps  even  make  New¬ 
foundland  the  hatint  of  American  tourists,  as  Cape  Breton  is 
at  present.  No  finer  sporting  country  exists,  although  the 
salmon  are  not  of  very  great  size ;  but  the  absence  of  all  hotel 
accommodation  has  prevented  any  influx  of  strangers,  and  even 
the  magnificent  deer-shooting  is  practically  a  thing  as  yet  un¬ 
known  to  English  and  American  sportsmen.  The  scenery  is 
beautiful,  and  the  climate  during  the  summer  season  salubrious. 
Indeed,  the  climate  of  the  island  all  through  the  year  is  much 
better  than  it  is  generally  represented.  For  bettering  her  con¬ 
dition,  Newfoundland  must  look  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital  for  the  efficient  working  of  her  valuable  mines,  lumbering, 
and  paper-pulp  industries.  The  more  tourists  that  can  be 
‘  induced  to  visit  the  island  for  sporting  and  other  purposes,  the 
more  money  will  be  left  behind  for  helping  the  people  through 
the  winter.  The  letting  of  rivers  for  fishing  purposes,  and  the 
establishment  of  game  preserves  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
when  once  the  attention  of  tourists  is  directed  to  the  attractions 
of  Newfoundland.  And  when,  besides,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  fisherman  pursues  his  main  avocation  are  improved, 
the  revolt  of  this  polony  will  die  out.  The  native  Newfound¬ 
lander  is  not  ill-atfected  to  England,  though  an  imported 
demagogue  here  and  there  may  be.  He  has  had  a  very  bad 
time  in  the  past,  having  been  in  serfdom  to  the  merchants  for 
BO  long.  But  now  that  the  merchants  have  found  that  the  so- 
called  supplying  system  does  not  pay,  an  economic  reorganization 
of  the  staple  industry  of  the  island  is  being  automatically 
brought  about  which  must  be  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
these  down-trodden  toilers  of  the  sea. 


Axox. 


NICHOLSON’S  “HISTORICAL  PROGRESS 
AND  IDEAL  SOCIALISM 


"pROFESSOR  NICHOLSON  expresses  a  misgiving  as  to 
whether  an  economic  subject  “can  be  made  sufficiently 
popular  for  the  purpose  ”  of  an  evening  discourse.  But  certainly 
nothing  more  popular  than  this  exposition  and  criticism  of 
“  current "  Socialism  can  easily  be  conceived.  “  Distrust  the 
methods  that  are  popular,  the  results  that  are  not  popular,”  is 
a  suggestive  principle  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  questions 
in  regard  to  which  every  one  is  interested,  and  no  one  altogether 
ignorant.  Professor  Nicholson  has,  apparently  with  delibe¬ 
ration,  adopted  a  method  which  may  be  described  as  the  con¬ 
verse  of  what  would  appear  to  be  the  “  more  excellent  way.” 
The  result  has  been  that  his  discourse  has  been  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  to  be  at  once  “brilliant,”  and  a  “mass  of 
sophistry.”  The  judgments  are  quite  compatible :  it  is  just 
where  the  Professor  is  most  brilliant  that  he  is  least  true.  The 
“  official  economist  ”  has  been  often  taken  to  task  for  ignoring 
the  socialistic  movement:  it  might  appear,  after  this  “pro¬ 
nouncement  from  the  chair,”  as  if  he  would  have  been  well 
advised,  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation,  to  persist  in  ignoring  it : 
his  attempt  to  understand  it  is,  at  any  i-ate,  sufficiently  ludi¬ 
crous — not  to  say  worse.  Professor  Nicholson’s  conception  of 
Socialism  is  not  merely  obsolete  and  arbitrary :  it  is  not  even 
consistent.  His  method  is,  indeed,  simple  to  a  degree :  collect 
from  whatever  source  you  can  all  the  ideas  which  may  seem 
fatal  to  progress,  put  them  into  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant 
form  they  can  bear,  and  call  the  whole  the  Socialistic  Move- 

'  An  Evening  Disoourse,  delivered  to  the  BritUh  Association  at  Oxford,  in  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre,  August  13, 1894,  by  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  [67  pp.  Crown  8  VO. 
li.  6d.  Black.  London,  1891.] 
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ment.  The  result  is  that  the  Socialist  cannot  recognize  himself 
for  a  moment  in  the  “  images  ”  and  “  reflexions  ”  of  the  Professor. 
The  lecturer  need  not  have  regretted  that  no  aid  was  to  be 
obtained  "  from  slides  or  specimens,  from  flames  or  explosions :  ” 
his  power  of  producing  illusions  is  sufficiently  “  brilliant ;  ”  and 
if  he  has  succeeded  in  his  treatment  of  the  "  popular  myth  of  the 
future,”  it  should  be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  his  ingenuity, 
that  the  “  myth  ” — as  he  himself  describes  it  with  unconscious 
irony — is  entirely  his  own  invention. 

The  Professor  seems  afraid  that  ”  Socialism  ”  may  be  regarded 
as  an  “  historical  category,”  and  may  find  its  explanation  and 
justification  in  a  changing  state  of  things.  Otherwise,  his 
opening  speculations  on  “  the  great  wave  of  altruism  ”  do  not 
seem  particularly  relevant — at  least,  not  till  the  reader  has  had 
further  experience  of  what  the  Professor  takes  for  relevance. 
“  If  altruism  means  brotherly  love,  it  can  hardly  also  mean 
militarism,”  is  considered  by  the  lecturer  to  be  a  triumphant 
observation.  The  “  coal  strike  ”  is  also  made  to  do  duty  for  a 
“  sign  ”  of  “  no  change  ”  in  human  nature :  we  can,  therefore, 
conclude,  says  the  Professor,  that  we  may  use  the  “  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  past  ”  for  the  “  anticipation  of  the  future  ;  ”  and  if 
Individualism  has  been  the  “  soul  ”  of  progress  in  the  past, 
it  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future:  ergo,  Socialism  spells 
ruin. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  within  the  space  of  a  review, 
to  do  justice  to  the  mass  of  fallacies  which  underlie  this  “  con¬ 
clusion;”  and  the  Professor  seems  to  feel  that  the  “effect” 
requires  the  obscurity  of  metaphor  to  be  entirely  successful. 
Mill  pointed  out  the  main  fallacy  a  long  time  ago:  indivi¬ 
dualistic  motives  only  appear  to  be  an  exhaustive  account  of 
economic  activity,  because  the  present  arrangements  of  society 
— which,  it  is  often  forgotten,  rest  upon  certain  artificial  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  are  no  more  “  natural  ”  than  the  fact  that,  if  two 
men  are  selling  the  same  thing  in  the  same  street,  they  will  try 
to  "  cut  each  other  out  ” — favour  the  bias  of  individualism  as 
against  co-operation.  Facts  prove  that  wherever  the  indi¬ 
vidualist  motive  is  relied  upon,  pure  and  simple,  there  is  no 
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guarantee  either  for  the  character  of  the  result  or  the  gain  of 
society.  The  modern  socialist  need  not  wait  for  a  “  wave  of 
altruism  ” :  he  simply  desires  to  open  up  the  channels  for 
obstructed  forces.  He  is  no  doubt  convinced  that  examples  of 
co-operative  effort  will  gradually  give  play  to  a  power  and 
instinct  in  human  nature  which  Darwin  has,  after  all,  asserted 
to  be  more  persistent  and  enduring — to  say  nothing  of  its 
higher  utility — than  the  “  predatory  ”  appetites  to  which  the 
actual  organization  of  society  gives  an  artificial  stimulus  and  a 
quite  unnatural  supremacy.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose 
to  reply ;  granting  that  Socialism,  in  order  to  become  the  domi¬ 
nant  tendency  in  modern  society,  implies  a  “  superior  morality,” 
any  particular  application  of  Socialism  can  and  must  be 
grounded  on  the  demonstration  that  it  is  a  superior  method  of 
business.  If  it  is  not  good  business,  if  it  does  not  raise  the 
standard  of  character  and  efficiency  required  for  good  business, 
then  the  Socialist  is  ready  to  admit  that  he  has  “no  case.” 
Professor  Nicholson  seems  to  think  that  Socialism  is  mere 
philanthropy,  though  strangely  enough  he  credits  it  with  the 
further  idea  that  its  path  only  lies  by  the  way  of  “  confiscation.” 
Just  as  it  suits  the  argument,  the  Professor  now  confounds  the 
modem  Socialist  with  his  continental  ancestor,  or,  indeed 
neighbour,  now  with  Mr.  Henry  George,  with  either  of  whom 
he  has  as  much  in  common  as  the  London  County  Council  has 
with  the  ateliers  nationaux  of  1848.  This  is  being  “  popular  ” 
with  a  vengeance. 

Professor  Nicholson  is,  of  course,  leading  up  to  the  conception 
of  the  Socialist,  with  which  Mazzini  has  familiarized  us,  as  the 
ultra-individualist;  in  the  Professor’s  more  popular  language, 
as  the  robber  and  pillager.  This  is,  of  course,  as  true  of  one 
kind  of  Socialist  as  it  is  ludicrously  untrue  of  another  kind,  and 
the  only  kind  which  is  making  any  way  at  all,  either  in  theory 
or  practice.  Curiou.sly  enough,  the  Professor  is  at  pains  to 
show  that  human  differs  from  animal  progress  in  the  substitu* 
tion  of  co-operative  for  competitive  propensities  and  practices. 
(He  cites  trade  unionism  as  an  example  of  the  “animal ”  kind — 
but  let  that  pass,  it  is  suflicient  to  mention  it).  Tliat  it  is  bad 
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science  to  apply  the  conceptions  that  are  appropriate  to  one 
science  to  a  science  that  is  essentially  different,  and  that  “  in  the 
industrial  world,  as  in  other  departments  of  nature,  we  must 
proceed  step  by  step  and  fact  by  fact,  and  not  by  the  easy 
method  of  anticipation  to  analogy  and  desire  ” — all  this  is  true 
enough,  and  can  hardly  be  stated  too  often ;  but  what  then  ? 
I  should  have  thought  that  the  modem  Socialist  is  the  one 
person  who  above  all  others  has  recognized  that  the  most 
important  faetor  in  industrial  evolution  is  the  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  society  as  a  whole  of  something  better,  of  an  ideal 
that  can  be  carried  out  through  the  desire  and  will  and 
intelligence  of  the  organized  community,  and  that  the  supreme 
consideration  of  the  time  is  the  manner  in  which  the  social 
“  struggle  for  existence  ”  can  be  modified  in  the  interest  of  “  the 
progress  of  all  through  all.”  Is  not  this  what  he  means  by  the 
substitution  of  collective  and  co-operative  forces  for  individual¬ 
istic  and — animally — competitive  tendencies  ?  It  is  somewhat 
paradoxical  that  the  Socialist  should  be  singled  out  as  the  type 
of  person  who  has  been  lured  by  the  “  vague  analogies  ”  of 
Mr.  H.  Spencer. 

But,  in  order  to  explain  the  Professor’s  peculiar  way  of  putting 
things,  let  us  see  how  he  proceeds  “  step  by  step  and  fact  by 
fact;”  his  idea  of  a  fact  may  throw  some  light  upon  his 
estimate  of  Socialism.  Not  having  a  magic  lantern,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  begins  by  throwing  upon  the  screen  of  the  excited 
imagination — Socialism  and  Taxation.  This  is  much  more  like 
the  furious  heat  of  the  man  in  the  street  than  the  “  dry  light  ” 
of  science.  It  is  an  appeal  from  the  economist  to  the  ratepayer. 
This  is  how  the  Professor  describes  “  ideal  ”  Socialism :  it  is  a 
good  example  of  his  "  brilliance." 

Stripped  of  all  disguises,  the  very  object  of  Socialism  is  to  impose 
taxes  beyond  the  limit  ever  yet  attempted  by  tbe  rapacity  and 
audacity  of  governments.  Instead  of  a  land-tax,  the  State  is  to  seize 
the  land  in  itself ;  instead  of  paltry  death  duties  on  capital,  it  is  to 
take  the  capital  itself ;  and  from  the  incomes  that  pay  income-tax, 
instead  of  uking  a  miserable  eightpence,  it  is  to  take  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound.” 
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One  might  think  this  was  an  extract  from  a  **  Moderate’s  ”  not  too 
scrupulous  electioneering  address.  If  the  Professor  described  the 
municipal  Socialism  of  such  towns  as  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and 
the  like,  “  in  terms  of  taxation  ” — as  above — how  very  much 
astonished  the  citizens  of  these  communities  would  be !  Socialists 
— it  might  seem  superfluous  to  point  out — do  not  propose  that 
the  State  should  own  or  administer  anything  it  has  not  paid 
for,  nor  anything  which  will  not  result  in  a  net  gain  to  the 
community.  Nor  does  the  modem  Socialist  conceive  of  the 
State  as  distributing  the  “proceeds”  of  the  land  and  capital 
which  it  has  taken  over  “according  to  needs.”  Professor 
Nicholson  strangely  imagines  that  collective  industry  is  no 
industry  at  all,  but  a  gigantic  distribution  of  out-door  relief! 
That  there  are  people  calling  themselves  Socialists  who  think 
of  “Socialism”  in  terms  of  out-door  relief,  I  do  not  wish  to 
deny;  but  a  tyro  in  the  subject  would  know  better  than  to 
call  this  the  “  idea  ”  of  militant  Socialism. 

The  next — and  certainly  less  exciting — offence  of  Socialism  is 
said  to  be  that  it  runs  counter  to  the  idea  of  “  exchange ;  ”  and 
this  is  stated  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Karl  Marx  makes — 
rightly  or  wrongly — a  theory  of  exchange  value  the  founda- 
’  tion-stone  of  Socialist  economy.  That  “the  very  essence  of 
Socialism  is  the  abolition  of  exchange,”  is  another  of  the 
Professor’s  splendid  paradoxes.  What  he  means  is,  that  it 
would  abolish  “  bargaining  between  individuals.”  It  does  not 
need  Socialism  to  do  this :  the  whole  point  of  Trade  Unionism, 
whether  of  workmen  or  capitalists,  is  to  substitute  collective 
for  individual  bargaining.  “One  of  the  best  marks  of  the 
stage  of  development  of  a  nation  is  the  degree  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  exchange:”  what,  then,  about  the  development  of 
“trusts”  and  “combines”  in  America,  or  nearer  at  home,  for 
the  matter  of  that  ?  The  Professor  chooses  to  think  that  there 
is  no  alternative  between  “freedom  of  contract” — between 
individuals — and  “  authority ;  ”  but  a  very  slight  observation  of 
modem  industry  is  sufficient  to  show  that  “  freedom  of  com¬ 
petition  ”  in  the  only  form  that  the  Professor  cares  about  is  just 
what  is  characteristic  of  “  arrested  ”  industries.  Which  is  most 
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characteristic  of  modem  business — the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  or 
the  sweated  East  End  tailor  ?  And ,  anyhow,  my  labour  has 
no  less  exchange-value,  because  it  is  offered  to  the  State  or  a 
municipality  instead  of  a  private  employer;  the  only  difference 
would  be  that  prices  would  have  to  follow  wages  (as  is  already 
the  accepted  rule  in  certain  trades),  not  vice  versa. 

What  Socialism  desires  is  not  to  abolish  competition,  but  to 
raise  it  to  a  higher  power :  to  change  it  from  a  form  which  is 
least  valuable  to  a  form  which  is  most  valuable.  The  London 
County  Council  gives  a  trade-union  rate  of  wages — which  is  only 
the  accepted  rate  of  the  trade  generally — for  skilled  labourers, 
and  a  minimum  rate  for  unskilled  labourers.  There  is  nothing 
arbitrary  in  this :  and  what  is  the  result  ?  The  competition  it 
abolishes  is  that  between  the  lowest  bidders  to  do  the  work 
as  cheaply  as  possible;  the  competition  it  substitutes  is  a 
competition  of  efficiency.  It  is  merely  the  application  to  the 
simplest  kind  of  industry  of  a  principle  which  is  the  rule  of 
all  higher  kinds.  Does  any  one  appoint  an  engineer,  or  a 
professor  of  political  economy  by  the  system  of  “  free  barter  ”  ? 
And  yet  the  Socialist  is  accused  of  setting  back  the  wheel 
of  progress.  Such  an  analysis  as  is  given  of  “competition” 
and  “  cheapness  ”  in  Merrie  England,  unpretending  as  it  is,  is 
lucidity  itself  as  compared  with  the  idoia  specus  in  the  light 
of  which  Professors  of  political  economy  set  out  to  “  interpret  ” 
the  present  amd  the  future. 

No  doubt  there  are  difficulties  enough  in  the  Sociadist 
position  :  auid  it  is  here  that  the  political  economist  is  wanted  ; 
the  pity  is,  that  he  spends  all  his  time  in  misstating  the  position 
itself. 

The  Professor,  awxjordingly,  becomes  admost  dithyraunbic  on 
behadf  of  the  “  Liberty  "  Socialism  would  destroy.  The  rhetoric 
rises :  Socialism  means  a  "  system  of  forced  labour.”  Certainly, 
in  the  sense  that  work  will  be  the  only  voluntary  alternative  to 
idleness.  But  in  what  other  sense  will  “  every  one  be  compelled 
to  labour  ”  ?  Granting  even  the  conception  of  a  perfectly 
socialized  industry — with  which  the  practical  Socialist  does  not 
trouble  him.self — every  one  will  be  just  as  much  at  liberty  to 
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choose  his  occupation.  A  telegraph  clerk  does  not  think  he  is  a 
“  slave,”  because  the  government  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
telegraphic  service ;  still  less  does  the  municipal  gas- worker 
feel  that  his  dignity  as  a  free  man  is  compromised.  One  would 
like  to  ask  the  Professor,  what  is  the  value  of  the  liberty  the 
"  casual  ”  or  the  “  sweated  ”  freeman  enjoys  ?  Is  it  the  liberty 
which  consists  in  a  man  making  the  most  of  himself?  The 
whole  contention  of  the  Socialists  is  that  the  organization  and 
simplification  of  the  material  basis  of  life  will  not  only  raise  the 
drawers  and  the  hewers  in  the  scale  of  citizenship,  but  will  give 
extended  freedom  to  those  activities  of  which  one  cannot  have  too 
much  or  too  great  a  variety,  but  which  are  at  present  enslaved 
to  a  blind  and  uncertain  struggle  for  material  existence. 

But  the  Professor  has  not  exhausted  his  surprises  :  he  gets  as 
far  as  saying  that  “  the  road  to  Socialism  lies  through  anarchy.” 
By  anarchy,  he  means — for  he  is  a  master  of  phrases — spoliation 
of  every  body  by  an  assembly  called  the  State.  The  purchase 
of  telegraphs  by  the  State,  of  tramways  by  the  municipality,  are 
acts  of  Socialism  :  they  are  the  substitution  of  collective  owner¬ 
ship  or  control  for  private  enterprise,  which  is  all  that  Socialism 
means ;  but  I  presume  that  even  the  Professor  would  have  to 
discover  some  other  phrase  to  discredit  these  works  of  Socialism. 

Further,  the  Professor — to  whom  no  popular  fallacy  comes 
amiss — appears  to  think  that  Socialism  means  the  abolition 
of  private  property;  Socialism,  of  course,  leaves  the  idea  of 
individual  property  untouched.  It  is  simply  interested  in  the 
organization  and  co-operation  of  “  necessary  ”  industry.  He  also 
thinks  that — 

“  Socialism  proposes  to  throw  on  governments — on  representative 
governments,  which  cannot  do  the  work  they  ought  to  do — work,  such 
as  the  regulation  of  wages  and  employment,  which  the  history  of 
civilization  shows  they  cannot  do.” 

It  is  only  a  beginner  in  the  subject  who  could  make  such  an 
astonishing  statement.  It  reminds  me  of  Herbert  Spencer’s 
alternative  abstractions — either  centralized,  or  individualized 
industry.  There  are  many  degrees  of  industry  between  these 
ideal  poles. 
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“  Scx;ialism  avowedly  wishes  to  make  an  end  of  the  present 
system.”  Really,  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  Professor  is 
ignorant  alike  of  modem  business,  and  socialistic  literature. 
The  Socialists  are  never  tired  of  demonstrating  that  they  are 
only  trying  to  guide — or,  at  least,  to  raise  into  explicit  con¬ 
sciousness — a  tendency  which  is  already  transforming  the 
“  system  ”  the  Professor  dreams  about.  The  more  highly 
organized  an  industry  has  become,  the  more  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  monopoly.  Monopoly  is  the  finished  result  of  “  free  ”  com¬ 
petition.  The  private  capitalist  is  disappearing  before  the  aggre¬ 
gated  capitalist ;  and  this  is  just  what  the  Socialist  considers  his 
opportunity.  He  claims  to  be  building  “  the  foundations  on  the 
real,”  to  be  working  with  and  for  the  continuity  of  social  and 
industrial  life.  The  question,  he  claims,  is  not  so  much  between 
free  competition  and  collectivism,  as  between  collectivism  and 
monopoly ;  between  monopoly  controlled  by  the  public  and 
monopoly  controlled  by  combinations,  whether  of  capitalists,  or 
of  capitalists  and  workmen.  It  is  not  of  the  Socialist,  but  of 
his  critic,  that  it  is  true  that  “  the  falseness  of  the  method  lies 
in  the  neglect  of  the  actual  industrial  development  of  mankind.” 

The  Professor  concludes  by  endeavouring  to  strip  Socialism 
of  the  various  disguises  that  seem  to  present  it  in  a  fair  or 
reasonable  aspect.  “  Socialism  claims  for  itself  not  only  all 
the  land  and  all  the  capital,  hut  all  the  aspirations  and  all 
the  virtues  in  the  state.”  The  residuum  is  a  monster,  after  the 
Professor’s  own  imagination.  But  he  must  have  strangely 
deceived  himself  if  he  thought  he  was  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  Socialism :  he  has  slain  not  Socialism,  but  a  phantom 
of  it  It  has  been  a  bloodless  battle,  for  he  has  never  been 
in  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  cloud  of  dust  an  irregular  squad 
of  skirmishers  have  raised  in  front  of  him  seems  to  have 
blinded  his  vision  and  diverted  his  ammunition ;  for  the  enemy 
was  all  the  time  engaged  on  the  fiank  and  rear  of  his  position. 
If  this  is  all  “  Political  Economy  ”  has  to  say  about  Socialism, 
it  had  better  remain  silent,  for  neither  the  individualists  nor 
the  socialists  can  regard  it  as  relevant;  and  it  only  tends  to 
confirm  the  suspicion  that  the  political  economist  has  come 
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too  late  on  the  field  to  help  his  friends  or  hurt  his  enemies. 
Professor  Nicholson’s  attack  is  “  brilliant,”  but  it  is  not  war. 

I  trust  I  have  not  spoken  too  disrespectfully  of  an  “  evening 
discourse,  delivered  to  the  British  Association  at  Oxford  in  the 
Shcldonian  theatre.”  But,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  was  meant 
to  be  serious ;  at  any  rate,  it  has  been  published.  This  being 
so,  it  is  due  to  the  credit  of  Political  Economy,  as  much  as  of 
Socialism,  that  it  be  shown  to  be  a  brilliant  ignoratio  elenchi 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  would  have  required  an  elementary 
exposition  of  Socialism  to  answer  it  in  detail;  but  I  presume 
that  the  readers  of  an  Economic  Review  know  enough  about 
Socialism  to  recognize  that  the  Professor  has  never  really  come 
to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy  he  attacks.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  he  expressly  refuses  to  call  anything  Socialism 
which  has  not  the  deliberate  aims  which  he  attributes  to 
Socialism  as  such.  The  term  Socialism,  doubtless,  covers 
anarchism,  communism,  and  all  sorts  of  mad  and  impracticable 
schemes;  and,  of  course,  as  a  complete  theory  or  system  of 
human  society  it  is  as  vicious  an  abstraction  as  “  Individualism.” 
But  there  is  a  deep  gulf  fixed  between  the  irresponsible 
Socialism  which  the  Professor  attacks  and  the  prsictical 
Socialism  which  distinguishes  social  politics  in  England.  It 
has,  no  doubt,  an  ideal  and  a  principle  of  construction — which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  “  politics  ” — ^but  it  is  an 
ideal  which,  it  contends,  is  rooted  in  the  tendencies  of  the 
present;  it  would  only  make  this  tendency  more  systematic 
and  more  deliberate.  In  doing  so,  it  may,  and  probably  will, 
make  mistakes ;  but  its  method  is  that  of  the  ”  Possibilist  ” 
and  the  “  Opportunist.”  If  its  eye  is  upon  society  as  a  whole, 
it  is  only  to  parts  of  society  that  it  sets  its  hand.  Collectivism 
is  in  many  ways  the  best  summary  expression  of  this  move¬ 
ment;  but  there  is  no  expression  of  it  which  is  not  at  once 
liable  to  misconstruction  and  attack,  and  Collectivism  is  apt 
to  suggest  system  and  machinery  pure  and  simple.  It  is 
possible  that  is  not  wise  to  claim  as  Socialism  what  less 
theoretical  persons  would  regard  as  better  administration ;  on 
the  other  hand,  that  administration  itself  requires  the  quicken- 
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ing  of  an  ideal.  What  are  those  persons  who  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  collective  control  and  conduct  of  industry, 
gradually  educated  and  tentatively  applied,  to  call  themselves  ? 
They  are  certainly  not  "  individualists,”  and,  what  is  equally 
certain,  they  are  not  directly  considered  by  Professor  Nicholson 
at  all.  Unfortunately,  many  of  his  readers  will  be  in  “  danger 
of  applying  the  conceptions  that  are  appropriate  to  one  ”  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  subject  “that  is  essentially  different.”  This  will, 
I  hope,  be  sufficient  justification  of  the  line  and  tone  of  my 
review.  I  felt  the  lecture  to  be  not  so  much  a  criticism  as  a 
caricature.  But  it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  very  convenient,  as  it  is  most 
certainly  a  highly  vigorous,  statement  of  popular  objections  to 
Socialism.  And  if  it  makes  socialists  rather  more  careful  in 
their  language,  it  will  have  done  them  no  inconsiderable  service. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  Profeasor  Nicholson  would  follow  up 
this  exposure  of  false  Socialism  by  developing  his  admission 
that  “  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  of  industry  opens  up  new 
possibilities  for  the  beneficial  action  of  the  State  and  the 
municipalities,  and  even  imposes  on  them  new  duties ;  ”  for 
is  not  this  the  major  premiss  of  reasonable  socialism  ?  What 
would  the  Professor  consider  to  be  a  minor  premiss  ?  Or  could 
he  admit  any  minor  premiss  at  all,  without  considerable  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  view  he  has  taken  of  “  Historical  Progress  and 
Ideal  Socialism  ”  ? 

Sidney  Ball. 
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The  Present  Position  of  the  Peace  Agitation. — It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  still  many,  even  among  sincere  Christians, 
who  shrink  from  the  peace  movement  as  unpractical ;  while  a  certain 
number  have  a  vague  idea  that  there  is  something  low  and  pettifogging 
in  the  motives  to  which  its  advocates  appeal.  I  venture  to  think  that 
both  these  objections  were  very  largely  derived  from  the  recollection  of 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  has,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to  exist. 
There  was  much  in  the  peace  movement  of  the  early  days  of  John 
Bright  which  was  naturally  and  rightly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
men  of  generous  minds  and  Christian  traditions.  It  was  the  peace  of 
England  which  the  leaders  of  the  peace  party  were  exclusively 
seeking,  and  primarily,  at  least,  peace  for  English  trade.  The  “  Perish 
Nice !  Perish  Savoy  !  *'  speech  alienated  from  Bright  the  sympa¬ 
thizers  with  Italian  unity,  as  much  as  his  opposition  to  the  Factory 
Acts  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Christian  Socialists  of  1848.  Many 
earnest  men  felt  that  there  was  no  solution  of  the  oppressions  under 
which  Continental  nations  groaned,  except  by  the  sword  ;  and  most 
assuredly  the  English  peace  party  offered  them  no  alternative. 
Doubtless,  among  some  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  there  were 
to  be  beard  echoes,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  holier  traditions  of  Fox 
and  Penn.  But  the  Friends,  however  noble  in  aim,  have  always  been 
looked  on,  by  most  of  us,  as  living  in  too  ideal  a  world  for  those  who 
are  seeking  the  nearest  and  readiest  solutions  of  actual  evils. 

Of  late  years,  however,  this  feeling  has  undergone  a  change.  The 
demand  for  peace  for  England,  in  the  interests  of  trade,  has  been 
exchanged  for  the  demand  for  a  Court  of  Arbitration  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  for  an  international  movement  to  bring  nations 
nearer  together,  and  remove  the  sources  of  misunderstanding  between 
them. 

It  is  difficult,  always,  to  trace  the  exact  beginning  of  such  a  change 
as  this — still  more  difficult  to  find  out  those  early  traditions  of  this 
idea,  which  have  no  doubt  had  their  due  effect  on  its  later  developments. 
But  I  fancy  the  reopening  of  the  question  in  our  own  times  dates  more 
clearly  from  the  Alabama  Arbitration  than  from  any  after  event. 
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That  was  a  clear  proof,  to  those  who  cared  to  understand,  that  the 
crj  for  peace  was  no  longer  to  be  a  demand  for  selfish  isolation,  but 
that  it  had  become  connected  with  real  efforts  to  do  justice  to  countries 
that  we  had  injured,  and  to  sacrifice  to  that  purpose,  not  only  money, 
but  also  the  jingo  idol  of  prestige  and  national  glory.  No  doubt  the 
Arbitration  was  not  so  looked  on  at  the  time.  I  cannot  recall  any 
important  event,  in  our  time,  that  was  so  coldly  received  by  those  who 
nominally  approved  it.  But  this  very  coldness  is  an  argument  that 
a  move  had  been  made  in  a  new  and,  in  the  main,  in  a  right  direction. 
A  shock  had|  been  given  to  the  belief  in  mere  bluster  and  buncombe, 
and  to  the  immoral  conception  of  patriotism  as  something  inconsistent 
with  justice  to  other  countries.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  the  principle 
thus  asserted  could  not  stop  there.  America  and  England  were,  in 
spite  of  temporary  estrangement,  kindred  countries,  with  many 
common  traditions  and  grounds  for  sympathy  ;  while  they  were  so  far 
apart  geographically,  that  a  collision  between  them  seemed  an  absurd 
conception.  If,  therefore,  the  principle  asserted  in  the  Alabama 
arbitration  was  to  be  of  permanent  value  it  must  stretch  to  the 
relations  between  other  countries  and  be  secured  by  a  legal  organization. 
Hence  the  movement  for  establishing  an  International  Court  of  Arbi¬ 
tration.  In  order  to  produce  the  state  of  mind  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  get  the  force  of  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  the 
movement,  an  association  has  been  formed  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  ordinary  peace  societies.  Its  objects  have  been  (1)  to  gather 
together  information  on  the  questions  likely  to  cause  quarrels  between 
nations,  before  those  questions  have  reached  the  infiammable  point ; 
(2)  to  bring  the  active  supporters  of  peace  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  into  co-operation  with  each  other,  and,  by  their  help,  to  produce 
a  softening  effect  on  those  who  are  inclined  to  take  a  prejudiced  view 
of  each  point  of  difference ;  (3)  gradually  to  prepare  the  way  by 
discussion  among  ourselves,  and  consultation  with  legal  authorities, 
for  developing  such  a  tribunal  as  shall  take  the  place  of  the  wasteful, 
wicked,  senseless  method  of  war.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  work  here 
which  Christian  Socialists  can  and  ought  to  help  in.  To  find  out  some 
facts  on  international  questions,  to  remove  popular  misunderstandings, 
to  show  hospitality  to  foreigners,  to  encourage  all  movements  for 
promoting  intercourse  between  different  countries, — these  are  surely 
works  which  in  some  measure  may  be  possible  to  many  of  those  who 
shrink  from  the  larger  movements  which  they  feel  that  they  can  so 
little  affect. 

The  necessity  for  giving  a  Christian  colouring  to  such  efforts  is  still 
urgent.  Not  merely  is  some  shadow  of  the  earlier  selfishness,  of  which 
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I  spoke,  still  occasionally  obscuring  the  higher  issues  at  stake  ;  but  a 
more  lasting  danger  also  hinders  the  purer  work.  Certain  untrust¬ 
worthy  people  show  a  tendency  to  seize  upon  such  subjects  as  these 
as  the  natural  prey  of  ambitious  men  outside  of  the  ordinary  political 
ranks.  The  questions  of  the  protectorate  in  Uganda,  and  of  the 
continued  occupation  of  Egypt,  may  have  two  sides  to  them,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  champions  of  peace  ;  but  the  grounds  of  opposition 
to  those  proceedings  deserve  better  exponents  than  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Mr.  Labouchere. 

And  it  is  eminently  a  work  for  common  action.  Exchange  of 
information,  common  propaganda,  public  and  private  meetings, 
pressure  upon  school-boards  and  schoolmasters  to  introduce  pacific 
teaching  into  their  schools,  opposition  to  the  military  craze  in  each 
of  its  many  manifestations, — all  these  kinds  of  work  need  friendly 
union,  for  which  the  International  Arbitration  Office  (in  40,  Outer 
Temple,  Strand)  ofiers  a  helpful  centre. 

And  1  would  point  out  that  the  modern  European  developments 
give  great  encouragements  to  our  movement.  It  is  not  merely  the 
pacific  tendencies  of  this  or  that  great  potentate  on  which  we  can  now 
rely.  It  is  the  obvious  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  a  number  of 
small  States,  which  have  come  into  being  in  our  time  ;  whose  very 
birth  implied  the  removal,  or  at  least  the  lessening,  of  some  previous 
cause  of  war  ;  and  who  would  be  mad  to  imitate  the  ambitious  and 
warlike  tendencies  of  the  Great  Powers.  It  is,  no  doubt,  unfortunately 
true  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  smaller  States  of  Europe 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  sucked  into  the  whirlpool  of  European  intrigue, 
and  to  indulge  in  the  vice  which  its  wisest  men  ridicule  by  the  nick¬ 
name  of  Megalomania.  It  is  true,  also,  that  we  have  seen  a  petty  war, 
not  so  many  years  since,  between  two  of  these  young  powers.  But 
both  these  unfortunate  facts  only  tend  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  such 
enterprises.  The  Servian  war  provoked  the  indignation  of  all  those 
who  sympathized  with  the  growth  of  the  Slavonic  countries,  and,  if 
reports  be  true,  it  excited  no  sympathy  in  the  country  itself.  (I  was 
in  Belgrade  when  the  war  was  proclaimed,  and  I  could  not  but  contrast 
the  absence  of  enthusiasm  shown  there  on  that  occasion  with  the 
keen  excitement  which  I  remembered  in  Halle,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  France  in  1870.)  Italy,  too,  must  be  already  recalling 
bitterly  the  fate  of  the  frog  who  wished  to  puff  itself  into  the  likeness 
of  the  bull. 

And  apart  from  the  circumstances  of  special  States,  is  there  not 
a  growing  approximation  between  men  of  different  countries  ?  The 
somewhat  grotesque  efforts  after  a  universal  language  seem  to  prove 
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that  the  sense  of  common  brotherhood  is  seeking  for  an  expression 
of  a  more  definite  kind  than  it  has  jet  found  ;  and  every  International 
Congress  seems  to  bring  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  goal.  But,  with  all 
this  gain,  how  much — how  terribly  much — still  remains  to  be  done  ! 
Men  who  grudge  a  few  hundreds  for  schools  or  libraries  will  vote 
millions,  without  asking  any  questions,  for  ironclads  or  soldiers. 
Newspapers  can  still  drag  countries  to  the  brink  of  war  by  false 
rumours.  An  attempt  to  bring  England  and  France  into  closer  inter¬ 
course  is  held  to  imply  a  new  chance  of  war.  Poets  find  more  easy 
welcome  if  they  sing  of  warlike  subjects.  In  short,  the  ground  has 
been  prepared  ;  but  not  for  an  easy  victory  for  the  cause  of  peace, 
rather  for  a  long  and  painful  struggle,  involving  all  the  more  bitterness 
as  the  strength  of  the  cause  is  gradually  recognized. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  indicate  more  in  detail  one  or  two  ways 
(besides  those  referred  to  generally  above),  in  which  the  Christian 
Socialist  may  help  on  the  cause  of  peace. 

First,  there  are  those  movements  which  bring  us  really  closer  to 
an  understanding  with  those  whom  we  call  the  “  inferior  races.”  We 
all  know  how  often  the  directly  Christian  missions  have  failed,  from 
the  waut  of  intelligence,  and  still  more  of  Christian  meekness,  on 
the  part  of  the  missionaries.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  mention 
one  movement,  at  any  rate,  which  is  free  from  both  these  defects. 
In  the  Niger  district,  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  few  African 
private  companies,  which  has  used  its  influence  on  the  side  of  peace, 
expeditions  have  been  undertaken  to  the  Haussa  nation.  It  appears 
that  the  language  of  this  race  is  accepted  as  a  kind  of  lingua  franca 
by  the  tribes  near  them  ;  and  that  they  possess  not  only  a  grammatical 
language,  but  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  literature.  These  expe¬ 
ditions,  then,  go  not  merely  to  teach  but  to  learn  ;  to  bring  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  to  England  ;  to  encourage  the  study  of 
it  here  ;  and  to  persuade  those  to  go  out  to  the  country  who  are  really 
interested  in,  and  desire  to  know  more  of,  the  nation  to  whom  they 
go.  Mrs.  James  Sinclair,  of  Bonnyglen,  Donegal,  Ireland,  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  movement,  and  will  gladly  give  information  to  those 
who  ask  it. 

Then,  again,  there  are  movements  for  closer  intercourse  between 
European  nations.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  is  the  proposal 
for  gatherings  of  university  students  of  all  European  countries.  They, 
at  any  rate  will,  or  ought  to,  have  plenty  of  common  interests,  which 
will  be  developed  by  closer  intercourse  ;  and  that  this  may  tend  to 
peace  is,  alas  !  only  too  clearly  indicated  by  the  fierce  opposition 
which  the  proposal  has  encountered  from  certain  French  Chauvinists. 
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Clearly  the  readiness  to  show  hospitality  to  the  younger  men  of 
another  nation,  and  to  study  their  traditions  and  feelings,  must  tend 
to  soften  international  bitterness.  And  this  brings  me  naturally  to 
a  direct  means  of  forwarding  this  great  cause,  namely  by  the  circulation 
of  such  popular  literature  as  may  work  in  this  direction.  Ail  our  readers 
are  familiar  with  some  of  Edna  Lyall’s  writings,  but  perhaps  not 
many  have  considered  them  in  this  relation.  Yet  no  less  than  three 
of  her  novels —  The  Hardy  Norseman,  The  Knight  Errant,  and  Won 
by  Waiting — are  largely  concerned  with  the  strange  want  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  sympathy  shown  by  English  people  to  foreign  settlers 
in  our  country  ;  while  a  novel  of  Miss  Coleridge’s,  The  English 
Squire,  treats  of  the  grievances  of  Spaniards  in  this  matter. 

In  studying  the  lessons  of  history  in  favour  of  the  peaceful  solution 
of  difficulties,  and  the  dangerous  results  of  war,  more  than  one  popular 
story  of  the  day  can  assist  us,  and  not  least  those  which  teach  these 
lessons  unintentionally  ;  though  some,  like  Mrs.  Charles’s  Attila  and 
his  Conquerors,  ought  to  have  weight  in  spite  of  their  more  definite 
purpose.  Thus  those  who  cannot  assist  the  cause  by  their  own  pen, 
can  make  known  the  works  of  others. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  would  urge  on  all  the  Christian  champions 
of  peace  to  stand  and  work  together,  to  make  use  of  all  existing 
agencies  and  opportunities  for  this  purpose,  and  to  create  opportunities 
in  everyday  life  which  may  develop  unexpected  results. 

.  C.  E.  Machice. 

The  Building  Societies’  Return  (ordered  to  be  printed,  July  17, 
1894). — Owing  to  some  mishap,  the  return  for  1892  seems  never  to 
have  been  moved  for  in  1893,  but  only  on  January  11,  1894,  when 
that  for  1893  should  have  been  moved  for  as  well.  The  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  appears  to  have  supplemented  by  his 
own  wisdom  the  deficiency  in  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stating 
in  his  concluding  remarks  that  “  in  order  to  bring  'the  information 
contained  in  the  return  to  the  latest  possible  date,  the  societies  estab¬ 
lished  in  1893  have  been  added,  although  the  address  of  the  House 
was  for  societies  established  up  to  December  31,  1892,  only.”  Thus, 
for  England,  the  number  of  new  societies  given  is,  as  stated  in  the 
beading  of  the  column  in  the  general  summary,  that  of  “  societies 
established  in  1893.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Assistant  Registrars  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland  have  strictly  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  order, 
supplying  no  data  beyond  December  31,  1892.  A  blank,  therefore, 
appears  for  both  countries  in  the  column  in  question,  and  the  general 
totals  as  to  membership,  receipts,  etc.,  are  understated  for  both  by 
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one  year.  Hence,  the  only  adequate  comparison  which  the  present 
return  supplies  with  the  last  has  reference  to  England  and  Wales,  and 
gives  the  following  results  : — 


Tear. 

ToUl  N*. 
of  Bocletiea. 

SoeletiM 

diaolved. 

Sodetlei 

eaUblUbed. 

Member*. 

Receipt*. 

BeUnce  doe  InTeatad  oo 

00  mortgage,  other  secarltiea. 

1891 

2632 

73 

158 

563,933 

£ 

18,610,538 

£ 

46,038,442 

£ 

3,674,560 

1893 

2711 

502 

51 

367,695 

16,414,071 

39,919,900 

3,663,371 

-b79 

+  429 

-107  - 

•196,238 

-2,196,467 

-6,118,542 

-11,189 

Thus,  while  the  new  societies  established  in  1893  were  not 
one-third  of  those  of  1891  (when  the  “Liberator”  was  still  returning 
nearly  12,000  members  and  nearly  £3,500,000  of  assets),  the  dis¬ 
solutions  were  nearly  seven  times  as  many  as  in  1891,  the  number 
of  members  had  fallen  by  nearly  one-third,  the  receipts  by  over  two- 
ninths,  the  balance  due  on  mortgage  by  nearly  one-eighth,  besides  a 
trifling  fall  in  the  amount  invested  on  other  securities.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  strength  of  the  building  society  movement  has 
always  been  in  England,  so  that  the  figures  for  Scotland  and  Ireland 
would  scarcely  modify  the  results. 

Sixty -three  societies  in  England  and  one  in  Wales  have  a  balance 
of  over  £100,000  invested  on  mortgage  securities.  Out  of  these,  ten 
had  over  £500,000,  and  two  of  these  latter  over  a  million,  viz. — 

£ 

Bradford  Third  Equitable  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,478,613 

Leeds  Permanent  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,450,560 

National  Permanent  (London)  ..  ..  ..  922,963 

Temperance  Permanent  (do.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  833,909 

Halifax  Permanent  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  777,790 

Leeds  Provincial  ..  .  ..  ..  ..  ..  718,281 

Grainger  Permanent  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  ..  ..  691,600 

Bromley  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  583,731 

Bradford  Second  Equitable  ..  ..  ..  ..  562,169 

Queen’s  Manchester  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  542,645 

8,562,261 

Thus  ten  societies,  representing  all  but  of  the  total  number,  held 
considerably  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  mortgage  securities. 

J.  M.  Lcdlow. 

A  Commercial  Experiment. — The  late  Mr.  Adams  commenced 
business  in  1830,  as  a  lace-merchant,  in  Nottingham.  He  began  on  a 
small  scale,  and  in  comparative  obscurity  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  present  palatial  buildings  in  Stoney  Street  were  erected. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  exceptional  gifts  ;  his  were  just  the  qualities 
that  all  may  possess  :  but  what  marked  him  out  from  among  his  fellow- 
men,  and  lifted  him  into  the  position  which  he  occupied,  was  the  keen 
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cultivation  of  those  ordinary  qualities,  that  indomitable  perseverance, 
that  untiring  industry,  that  fixity  of  purpose,  that  personal  frugality, 
fidelity,  and  large-hearted  liberality,  and,  above  all,  that  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  Giver  of  all  for  the  right  use  of  the  wealth  which 
He  gave  him  the  power  to  get. 

The  growth  of  the  business  was  slow,  and  there  was  no  attempt  ^t 
a  sudden  rise ;  but  by  patient  industry  and  unwearying  perseverance 
the  business  enlarged,  the  capital  increased,  and,  in  course  of  time,  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  trade  necessitated  a  removal  to  the  pile  of 
buildings  which  still  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  warehouses  in  the 
market-place  at  Nottingham. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Adams  took  the  step  with  which  we  are 
more  particularly  concerned.  In  arranging  the  plans  of  the  new  ware¬ 
house,  he  and  his  partners  (men  chosen  from  those  who,  at  the  head  of 
their  various  departments,  had  been  valued  and  valuable  assistants) 
decided  to  set  apart  a  room,  now  known  as  the  Chapel,  in  which  the 
daily  duty  might  be  dedicated  to  God,  and  the  commercial  union 
strengthened  and  fostered  by  love  and  sympathy.  His  real  motives  for 
this  are  best  expressed  in  his  own  words,  extracted  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  employees  at  the  time,  in  which  he  speaks  to  his  fellow- 
workers,  not  as  “servants,”  but  as  “friends.”  “You  will  hardly  be 
surprised  at  the  title  by  which  I  have  addressed  you,  since,  I  trust, 
there  already  exists  between  us  that  which  would  justify  the  use  of  the 
term  ‘  friends.’  .  .  .  Our  present  premises  have  long  been  felt  to  be  so 
crowded  and  inconvenient  as  to  prevent  our  carrying  out  such  plans  for 
your  benefit  as  we  have  desired,  but  in  the  new  building  I  trust  that 
such  arrangements  have  been  made  as  will  promote  your  health  and 
comfort  and  materially  assist  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  daily  duties. 

“  The  chief  thing,  however,  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  now, 
is  the  provision  made  for  our  moral  and  religious  improvement.  We 
desire  to  regard  you  as  fellow-Christians,  and  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our 
power  to  advance  the  interests  of  your  souls  as  well  as  your  bodily 
welfare.  For  this  object  we  have  set  apart  a  room  in  the  new  ware¬ 
house,  in  which  we  invite  you  to  meet  us  every  morning  in  social 
worship,  so  that  we  may  seek  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  daily  labours. 
.  .  .  The  service  will  be  taken  out  of  our  time,  and  will  commence 
precisely  at  five  minutes  past  eight.  ...  It  is  in  reliance  upon  your 
good  feeling  that  the  plan  has  been  formed,  and  we  shall  be  truly 
thankful  to  God,  and  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  the  expense  it  involves, 
if,  between  employers  and  employed,  mutual  confidence  and  goodwill 
should  be  promoted,  and  we  all  become  thereby  better  members  of 
society,  and  better  Christians.” 
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And  90,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1855,  the  first  service  in  the  chapel  in 
Stoney  Street  was  held,  and  has  been  continued  morning  bj  morning 
ever  since.  The  first  chapel  was  capable  of  holding  four  hundred 
people,  but  after  some  years  it  was  found  inadequate,  and  was  enlarged 
to  accommodate  double  that  number.  With  the  fluctuations  of  the 
lace-trade,  the  number  of  employe<l  also  fluctuates ;  but  whether  these 
be  many  or  comparatively  few,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Company’s 
employees  testify  their  appreciation  of  the  daily  services  by  their 
habitual  attendance.  Three  years  after,  when  the  novelty  had  worn 
away,  the  Chaplain  reported  that  the  average  attendance  was  two 
hundred  and  eighty  ;  and,  a  few  years  later,  “  that,  out  of  five  hundred 
people,  none  refuse  to  attend,  but  the  same  people  are  constantly  in  the 
same  places,  and  the  chapel  wardens  find  increasing  difficulty  in 
accommo<lating  those  who  filled  the  aisles.” 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  we 
find  that  the  services  are  compiled  entirely  from  the  Prayer-book,  and 
are  intended  to  take  about  twenty  minutes.  The  following  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  order  of  the  services. 

Monday. — The  Lesser  Litany,  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  Collects  for 
Protection,  Guidance,  and  Grace. 

Tuesday. — Collects,  the  Ten  Commandments  from  the  Communion 
Office,  and  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant. 

Wednesday. — The  Litany. 

Thursday. — The  Te  Deum  or  a  Psalm  is  sung,  followed  by  the 
Versicles  and  Responses  after  the  Apostles’  Cree<l,  and  the  General 
Thanksgiving. 

Friday. — The  General  Confession,  Collects  for  Pardon,  and  the 
Prayer  for  all  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

Saturday. — The  Collects  chosen  are  those  bearing  upon  the  Church 
and  the  Ministry,  and  for  preparation  for  the  rest  and  worship  of 
Heaven. 

Thus  considerable  variety  is  obtained,  while  the  addition  of  one  or 
more  Psalms  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  makes  the  change  still 
more  distinct.  A  hymn  is  sung  almost  every  day,  and  a  short  Lessou 
from  Holy  Scripture  is  always  reatl,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Wednesdays,  an  address  is  also  given.  The  services  are  couducted  by 
the  Chaplain,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  remains  to  this  day  as 
they  were  originally  compiled  by  the  first  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Davies,  in  1855.  The  inscription  on  the  title-page  of  the  Service-book 
is  from  the  Book  of  Ruth  :  ”  Boaz  said  unto  the  reapers,  The  Lord  be 
with  you.  And  they  answered  him,  The  Lord  bless  thee.” 

The  new  year  is  generally  commenced  with  a  dedicatory  service,  and 
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many  Church  dignitaries  have  given  addresses,  amongst  whom  have 
been  the  late  Bishops  Jackson,  Wordsworth,  and  Wilberforce,  and  the 
present  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Southwell ;  the  present  Deans  of  St. 
Paul’s  and  Rochester,  and  Canons  Knox-Little,  Mason,  and  Body. 

Her  Majesty’s  judges,  when  on  circuit,  are  occasionally  present ;  for 
though  the  service  is  a  private  one,  yet  by  courtesy  visitors  are 
admitted. 

The  task  of  beginning  and  carrying  on  these  services  was  a  difficult 
one.  With  several  partners  and  many  hundred  hands  with  a  variety 
of  tastes  and  feelings  and  religious  opinions,  often  very  acute,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  at  first  some  opposition  was  encountered.  To  procure 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Adams’s  views  required  all  his  personal  influence 
and  tact,  and  he  was  careful  from  the  first  to  assure  all  that  anything 
in  the  shape  of  proselytism  was  utterly  repudiated.  As  he  says  in  an 
address  to  the  people  :  “  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
this,  the  making  of  us  all  better  men  and  better  Christians,  is  our  single 
and  sole  desire.  I  speak  for  myself  and  for  my  partners,  that  it  is  the 
thing  furthest  from  our  minds  to  proselytize  any  one  in  our  employ  to 
our  own  peculiar  way  of  thinking.  .  .  .  Although  the  Chaplain  is  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop,  and  although  1  am  sincerely  attached  to  the  principles  of  that 
Church,  yet  the  scheme  is  not  intended  to  make  any  of  you  Church- 
people,  but  all  of  us  more  what  we  ought  to  be.” 

Sooner  than  could  have  been  expected,  the  seed  sown  sprang  up  and 
bore  fruit  in  the  hearts  and  aflections  of  the  people.  Not  three  months 
had  elapsed  before  the  wish  was  expressed  that  an  organ  might  be 
substituted  for  the  harmonium,  and  in  twelve  months  after  the  opening 
of  the  chapel  the  organ  was  erected,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Adams  and 
his  partners  by  the  employees,  to  show  their  respect  for  their  head.  The 
presentation  was  accompained  by  an  address,  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  taken  : — 

We,  the  employed  in  this  large  and  important  establishment,  meet 
you  on  this  occasion  with  feelings  of  respect  and  pleasure,  to  present 
you  with  a  token  of  grateful  acknowledgment  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  these  new  and  extensive  premises.  We  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  amount  of  success  afforded  to  yon  during  the 
past  year,  and  that  while  a  portion  of  our  time  has  been  devoted  to 
sacred  purposes,  your  business  has  not  been  less  advantageous  ;  so  far 
from  it,  we  trust  you  have  been  abundantly  compensated  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  have  experienced  the  truth  of  the  promise  ‘  Them  that  honour  Me, 
I  will  honour.’  .  .  .  You  have  created  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  best 
know  you  sentiments  which  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  universally 
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cherished."  Id  alluding  to  the  services,  the  address  goes  on  to  saj, 

While  they  confer  upon  you  lasting  honour,  they  have  induced  os  to 
offer  you  a  substantial  proof  of  our  gratitude,  although  we  feel  sure 
that  the  best  acknowledgment  we  can  make  will  be  a  cordial  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  them  by  enjoying  the  benefits  they  are  intended  to  convey.” 

Eighteen  years  after  the  first  daily  service  of  prayer  and  praise  was 
offered  in  Stoney  Street,  the  master  was  taken  to  his  rest.  A  man  of 
unmistakable  shrewdness  and  business  tact,  eager  to  seize  every 
opportunity  and  push  every  advantage  that  came  in  bis  way,  if  he 
could,  with  a  clear  conscience,  ask  God’s  blessing  upon  it,  Mr.  Adams 
was  in  very  deed  a  “  preacher  of  righteousness."  His  personal  ex¬ 
penditure  was  kept  within  the  narrowest  limits.  “  I  can  make  money 
for  God,”  he  more  than  once  said,  “  and  that  I  will  try  to  do.”  With 
him  a  chief  object  of  life  was  undoubtedly  to  make  money,  never  for 
self,  but  mainly  that  be  might  **  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth  ;  ”  and 
it  was  an  intense  desire  to  act  wisely  and  well  that  formed  so  striking 
a  feature  in  this  plain,  unassuming,  but  withal  skilful  and  remarkable 
man. 

J.  K. 

Workhouse  Administration. — The  circular  letter  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  Workhouse  Administration,  dated  January  29, 
1895,  may  prove  to  be  a  waymark  in  the  history  of  the  Poor  Law.  It 
deals  with  principles  and  details,  and  is  of  first-rate  importance  for  all 
guardians  of  the  poor.  And,  first,  as  to  principle.  Two  theories  of 
the  workhouse  have  hitherto  divided  poor  law  administrators,  the  one 
part  holding  that  it  should  be -deterrent,  the  other  inclining  to  make  it, 
in  the  case  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  an  almshouse,  more  or  less  attractive. 
For  the  first  time,  probably,  the  central  authority  has  given  its  sanction, 
and  lent  its  weight  to  the  second  of  these  views.  This  change  of 
attitude  is  fortified  by  a  change  of  circumstances,  as  the  Board  main¬ 
tain.  The  workhouse  was  originally,  they  say,  designed  for  able- 
bodied,  as  a  place  for  them  to  work  in,  whereas  now  the  sick,  the  aged 
and  the  infirm  greatly  preponderate.  I  omit,  for  the  moment,  the  case 
of  the  sick,  but  with  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  argument  of 
the  Board  assumes  a  good  deal.  It  is  based  on  an  interpretation  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Commissioners  of  1834,  and  then  can  be  gleaned 
only  from  their  statements.  Now  they  definitely  lay  it  down  that  the 
position  of  the  pauper  should  be  less  attractive  thau  that  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  labourer  outside,  and  this  surely  covers  the  case  of  the  aged 
as  well  as  of  the  able-bodied.  What  they  seem  to  have  wished  to 
avoid  was  the  possibility  that  the  attractions  of  the  workhouse  as  a 
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refuge  in  old  age  might  be  fatal  to  providence  and  thrift.  Historically 
too,  the  Workhouse  is  the  successor  of  the  old  Poor-house,  in  which 
paupers  of  all  ages  were  relieved.  It  would,  I  think,  have  been 
wiser,  in  the  face  of  much  that  is  written  and  said  on  the  subject,  if 
the  Board  had  relied  for  its  recommendations  on  the  change  in  the 
standard  of  living  since  1834,  thanks  to  which  it  is  possible  now  to 
make  workhouses  far  more  comfortable,  without  in  any  way  diminish¬ 
ing  their  deterrent  effects.  As  to  details,  the  Board  insist  on  reforms 
which  will  commend  themselves  very  generally,  and  which,  in  the 
better  workhouses,  have  long  since  been  adopted.  It  is  very  oppor¬ 
tune  at  the  present  time  to  call  attention  to  the  heavy  responsibilities 
which  rest  on  newly-elected  guardians,  and  to  show  bow  much  the 
happiness  of  the  poor  depends  on  their  zeal  and  activity.  As  to 
the  classihcation  of  inmates,  the  letter  speaks  with  a  very  uncertain 
sound,  and  gives  no  advice  at  all :  it  merely  hints  at  a  possible 
separation  of  good  and  bad,  based  on  previous  life,  or  on  conduct  in 
the  workhouse,  but,  reading  between  the  lines,  one  sees  that  the 
writer  has  no  faith  in  such  systems.  With  improvements  in  the 
nursing  and  care  of  the  sick,  we  shall  all  be  in  sympathy  on  utili¬ 
tarian,  no  less  than  humanitarian,  grounds.  Granting  a  sick  person  is 
chargeable  to  the  community,  the  more  rapid  his  recovery  the  better 
for  every  one  ;  indeed,  the  time  has  probably  come  when  the  disqualifi¬ 
cations  attached  to  pauperism  might  be  removed  in  the  case  of  indoor 
medical  relief.  The  problem  of  educating  pauper  children  is  touched 
on  rather  than  solved  ;  the  treatment  of  imbeciles  is  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  guardians  as  capable  of  improvement — a  recommen¬ 
dation  which  will  probably  be  endorsed  by  all  who  have  experience. 
Visiting  committees  of  ladies  are  sanctioned  and  approved  for  the 
female  side  of  the  house,  and  various  suggestions  made  as  to  the 
improvement  of  diet,  and  variety  of  dress.  As  a  whole,  the  letter 
deserves  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  its  effects  are  likely  to  be  far- 
reaching. 


L.  R.  Phelps. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


“  Ix  my  Report  for  1887-88  I  gave  the  case  of  a  certain  ‘Tommy,’ 
whose  foster-mother  hoped  he  might  not  be  taken  from  her,  because 
his  complaints  and  habits  were  so  troublesome  and  repulsive  that  she 
feared  his  not  being  treated  with  care  and  patience  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
He  was  said  to  be  naturally  unhealthy,  and  his  appearance  fully  con¬ 
firmed  it.  His  nose  had  been  broken  before  he  came  here,  and  his 
front  upper  teeth  knocked  out.  He  had  a  discharge  from  his  ears  and 
nose,  and  had  had  a  bad  head,  now  nearly  cured.  His  head  was 
misshapen,  he  was  rather  deaf,  could  not  speak  intelligibly,  did  not 
seem  of  full  intellect,  and  was  very  dirty  in  his  habits.  These  were 
the  reasons  which  this  woman  gave  for  wishing  to  keep  him  ;  and  I 
was  told  by  others  that  he  had  arrived  in  a  still  worse  condition,  and 
had  much  improved,  thanks  to  her  unwearying  care.  I  revisited 
Tommy  last  year.  He  was  now  a  fine,  healthy -looking  boy.  His 
head  was  of  a  normal  shape,  and  its  skin  cured  ;  he  was  only  slightly 
deaf,  spoke  plainly,  his  habits  were  improved,  and  with  regard  to  his 
intelligence,  he  was  now  in  the  third  standard.” 

Tommy  was  a  pauper  child,  his  “foster-mother”  was  a  woman  of 
Eyke,  who  made  her  living  by  receiving  him  and  others  beyond  the 
regulation  number  from  a  boarding-out  committee,  and  the  work  in 
which  this  story  is  told  is  a  Blue  Book — the  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  1893-94  (Command  Paper  7500,  8vo,  804  pp., 
4*.  2d.,  postage  6rf.).  The  cases  of  neglect  and  cruelty  which  occur  in 
relation  to  pauper  children  often  shake  our  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
human  nature,  and  the  history  of  Tommy  is  a  wholesome  antidote. 
The  book  contains  the  usual  mass  of  detail  respecting  the  multifarious 
subjects  of  local  government,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
summarize  here.  Especially  interesting  at  the  present  time  is  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Examiner,  pp.  188-215.  In 
February,  1893,  the  Thames  yielded  up  but  3'1  per  cent,  of  its  volume 
to  the  London  water  companies,  but  on  August  21st,  when  the  com¬ 
panies  took  110,900,000  gallons  out,  only  141,300,000  gallons  were 
left  to  flow  over  Teddington  Weir. 
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The  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar¬ 
riages  in  England  for  1893  (Command  Paper  7551, 8vo,  310  pp.,  1«.  ^d., 
postage  i\d.')  has  been  to  some  extent  anticipated  bj  the  notice  of  the 
Abstract  for  1893  in  the  Economic  Review  of  last  July.  The  statistics 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  there  given  are  subject  to  insignificant 
corrections.  The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  second  marriages  to  first 
marriages,  which,  like  the  decline  of  crime  and  many  other  things, 
began  about  1875,  resumed  its  course,  which  had  been  slightly  interrupted 
in  1892.  Out  of  every  thousand  men  married  141  were  widowers  in 
1876,  and  only  114  in  1893.  Out  of  every  thousand  women  married 
in  1876,  113  were  widows,  and  only  80  in  1893.  The  average  age  at 
marriage  of  both  bachelors  and  spinsters  was  more  than  three  weeks 
higher  than  in  1892,  and  was  nearly  a  year  higher  than  in  1873,  when 
the  rise  began.  Marriages  of  minors,  which  were  at  their  highest  in 
1874,  have  steadily  declined  from  84  per  thousand  for  men  and  227  for 
women  at  that  date,  to  56  per  thousand  for  men  and  181  for  women. 
The  decline  is  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  the  districts 
where  minors'  marriages  were  most  common  contained  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  whole  population  at  the  end  of  the  period  than  at  the 
beginning.  Fifty  per  thousand  of  the  bridegrooms,  and  57  per  thousand 
of  the  brides  are  illiterate,  or  at  any  rate  prefer  to  sign  the  register  with 
their  mark.  Table  8,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  illiterate  brides 
and  bridegrooms  in  each  county,  shows  a  preponderance  of  illiterate 
brides  over  illiterate  bridegrooms  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
counties,  and  in  those  counties  where  women's  labour  in  agriculture  is 
still  important,  and  a  nearly  equal  preponderance  of  illiterate  bride¬ 
grooms  over  illiterate  brides  in  the  other  rural  counties.  In  the  case  of 
marriages  where  one  only  of  the  parties  signed  with  a  mark,  there  were 
in  Northumberland  168  illiterate  brides  to  every  hundred  illiterate  bride¬ 
grooms,  in  Lancashire  161,  in  South  Wales  146,  in  Cumberland  145, 
in  the  West  Riding  142,  in  Durham  138,  in  Warwickshire  136,  in 
Stafibrdsliire  115;  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  were  Sufiblk, 
Salop,  and  Surrey  with  only  64  illiterate  brides  to  every  hundred 
illiterate  bridegrooms,  Oxfordshire  with  60,  Berks  and  Bucks  with  58, 
Huntingdonshire  and  Cambridgeshire  with  56,  Sussex  with  54,  Dorset 
with  45,  and  Wilts  with  44. 

The  Third  General  Annual  Report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
section  29  of  the  Companies'  Winding  Up  Act,  1890  (Commons  Paper, 
1894,  No.  305,  fol.,  85  pp.,  9(2.,  postage  2^(2.),  furnishes  facts  which 
are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  proverb  that  corporations  never  die. 
The  death-rate  among  limited  companies  in  1893  seems  to  have  been 
about  sixty-five  per  thousand,  more  than  three  times  as  high  as  the 
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death>rate  among  human  beings.  Infant  mortality  is  shocking. 
According  to  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  Inspector-General  in  companies* 
liquidation,  only  43'33  per  cent,  of  the  new  companies  registered  in  the 
ten  years,  1884-93,  **  remain  in  existence  for  a  reasonable  period,”  but 
the  method  by  which  he  arrives  at  this  precise  figure  is  radically 
fallacious.  Hi*  43*33  is  merely  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
companies  at  irork  multiplied  by  a  hundred,  and  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  new  companies  created  in  the  ten  years,  and  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  get  at  the  duration  of  life  or  chances  of  surviving  from 
these  two  figures  alone.  From  Table  VIII.,  however,  it  may  be 
gathered  with  some  research  that,  out  of  128  companies  wound  up  by 
the  courts  in  1893,  4  were  founded  in  1893,  23  in  1892,  30  in  1891, 
18  in  1890,  12  in  1889,  10  in  1888,  and  only  31  in  all  the  years  before. 
The  other  nine  hundred  companies  which  were  wound  up  in  the  course 
of  the  year  would  probably  show  just  as  large  a  proportion  of  infants,  but 
the  particulars  are  not  given.  The  Report  does  not  reveal  rascality  on  as 
magnificent  a  scale  as  the  Report  for  1892,  which  included  the  Liberator 
group  of  failures.  The  greater  failures  of  1893  seem  to  have  been  more 
due  to  the  incompetence  of  amateur  directors  than  to  the  cleverness  of 
rogues.  Swindling  the  public,  however,  still  flourishes  like  a  green 
bay  tree.  “  The  debtor  carried  on  an  unprofitable  business  as  a 
bleacher,  which  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  company  to  purchase  and 
work.  It  was  admitted  that  the  assets  were  worth  little  over  £500. 
The  price  payable  to  the  vendor  was  £2500 ;  viz.  £500  in  cash,  and 
£2000  in  shares.  The  attempt  was  not  successful.  Two  months  later 
another  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  company  to  purchase  the  same 
property  for  £5000  ;  viz.  £2000  in  cash,  and  £3000  in  shares.  This 
also  failed.  But  a  third  attempt  made  more  publicly  a  few  months 
later  was  more  successful.  This  time  the  public  were  invited  to  pay 
£5000  in  cash,  and  £10,000  in  shares  for  the  same  property,  and  upon 
this  basis  the  company  was  formed,  although  its  capital  was  only 
imperfectly  subscribed.  The  debtor,  on  being  asked  to  explain  these 
proceedings,  stated  that  he  had  been  advised  by  another  person  (also  a 
bankrupt)  that  ‘a  £10,000  prospectus  was  not  worth  sending  out  to 
the  public,  and  that  if  I  would  leave  it  in  his  hands  he  would  float  the 
business  for  me.’  .  .  .  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any 
provision  in  the  criminal  law  which  would  aflTect  such  a  case.”  An 
agency  in  Liverpool  undertakes  to  turn  any  one  into  a  limited  company 
for  five  guineas  and  the  government  fees.  It  points  out  that  “  though 
the  act  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  minimum  number  of  seven  in  a 
company,  by  having  blank  transfers  signed  by  six  of  the  shareholders, 
or  by  providing  by  the  articles  that  shareholders  shall  not  vote  unless 
Voi.  V.— No.  2.  T 
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having  a  certain  number  of  shares,  it  virtually  amounts  to  one  man 
trading  with  the  full  protection  of  limited  liability.”  The  maxims  of 
this  agency  seem  to  have  been  actually  improved  upon  by  a  trader  with 
a  Hebrew  name,  who  formed  a  company  which  consisted  of  himself, 
his  wife,  four  sons  and  daughters,  and  a  relation.  He  took  20,001 
shares,  and  the  others  took  one  each.  His  personal  debts  of  £8000 
were  paid  off,  mortgage  debentures  for  £10,000  were  issued  to  him,  and 
after  the  company  had  obtained  £9000  worth  of  goods  on  credit,  he  took 
possession  of  all  the  assets  under  his  mortgage  debentures.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  inherent  strength  of  the  joint-stock  principle  that 
after  this  the  Liverpool  agency  should  be  able  to  state  among  the 
advantages  of  adopting  its  methods  that  *‘the  standing  and  value  of 
a  business  is  raised  considerably  by  incorporation.” 

The  Reports  from  H.M.  Representatives  abroad  on  the  System  of 
Patenbroking  in  Various  Countries  (Command  Paper  7569, 8 vo.  111  pp., 
6d.,  postage  2d.')  give  particulars  with  regard  to  New  York  ainl 
Massachusetts,  and  all  European  countries  except  those  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  The  plan  of  absolute  Laissez  faire  has  not  been  adopted  in 
any  part  of  the  area  covered.  The  gradations  in  the  extent  to  which 
State  and  municipal  interference  is  carried  are  very  numerous. 

The  typical  Blue  Book  resembles  the  proverbial  lady’s  letter — the 
important  part  is  the  postscript.  In  the  Blue  Book  the  postscript  is 
usually  called  an  “  Appendix,”  and  is  not  only  more  important,  but 
also  much  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  work,  which  is  called  a  “Report.” 
The  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  so  far  shaken  off 
the  evil  tradition  as  to  use  the  word  “  supplement  ”  instead  of 
“  appendix.”  After  another  century  has  elapsed  at  this  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress,  our  descendants  may  see  announced  in  the  book  columns  of  the 
newspapers,  “Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  for  1993,  compiled  by  the 
Labour  Department.”  For  the  present  we  must  be  content  with 
the  tantology  and  pigeon-English  of  Board  of  Trade  (fLnnual  Report 
of  LMbour  Department)  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Labour  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1893-4,  with  supplement  containing  abstract  of 
labour  statistics  (Command  Paper  7565,  8vo,  178  pp.,  9</.,  postage  3</.). 
The  five  pages  of  Report  by  Mr.  Giffen  contain  nothing  of  importance 
that  is  not  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  or  the  Labour 
Gazette.  The  Abstract  consists  of  about  a  hundred  tables,  very  clearly 
drawn  up  and  skilfully  arranged,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  each  occupies 
a  single  page,  or  the  two  pages  which  lie  open  together — a  feat 
not  so  easy  in  an  octavo  volume  as  it  looks  when  it  is  accomplished. 
The  subjects  idealt  with  are  trade-unions,  co-operative  and  friendly 
societies,  workmen’s  clubs,  strikes,  the  unemployed,  pauperism,  wages. 
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miners'  hours,  profit-sharing,  industrial  accidents  and  prosecutions, 
growth  and  movement  of  population,  aliens,  overcrowding,  ages,  occu¬ 
pations,  education,  building  societies,  and  savings  banks.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Labour  doubtless  has  his  reasons  for  placing  them  in  this 
order,  but  few  of  his  readers  will  be  able  to  discover  them  without 
considerable  effort.  If  we  want  to  regard  labour  statistics  from  a 
comprehensive  point  of  view,  we  ought  surely  to  begin  with  setting 
out  the  number  of  people,  native  and  alien,  available  for  labour,  so  that 
“  growth  and  movement  of  population,"  with  ages,  sexes,  and  birth¬ 
places  should  come  first.  Occupations  would  follow  with  wages  and 
hours,  and  then  the  various  things  and  institutions  which  affect  wages 
and  hours.  Lastly  would  come  the  unemployed  and  paup>erism.  This 
plan  of  arrangement,  it  is  true,  would  leave  no  place  for  education,  but 
it  is  not  very  clear  that  school  supply,  attendance,  and  staff  in  day 
schools  "  (Table  89)  ought  to  be  included  in  an  abstract  of  labour 
statistics.  The  table  showing  salaries  of  teachers  is  more  in  place, 
but  then  it  is  not  education,  and  really  belongs  to  “  Rates  of  wages " 
(Tables  44-47). 

The  tables  respecting  the  growth  and  movement  of  population  and 
foreigners  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Registrar-General  and  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  bring  the  census  and  registration  statistics 
into  their  proper  relation  to  the  statistics  of  migration.  The  Registrar- 
General's  “  estimate  "  of  the  population  ought  not  to  be  quoted  without 
a  note  saying  that  it  is  not  an  estimate  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  but  a  number  known  to  be  wrong.  The  number  of  foreigners 
in  the  country  in  1871,  188-1,  and  1891  ought  not  to  be  compared 
without  a  note  stating  that  the  householders'  returns  were  doctored  in 
the  census  of  England  and  Wales  in  1871  and  1881,  and  not  in  1891. 
In  addition  to  Table  80,  comparing  the  ages  of  the  people  in  urban  and 
rural  districts,  there  might  well  have  been  another  comparing  the  ages 
of  the  people  at  the  two  last  censuses.  It  is  conceivable,  or  at  any 
rate  it  might  possibly  be  argued,  that  sonoe  phenomena  of  trade  cycles 
or  want  of  employment  may  be  due  to  differences  of  age  distribution. 
The  occupation  tables  are  mostly  excellent,  much  better  than  anything 
in  the  Census  Report.  In  Table  88,“  Summary  of  regulations  affecting 
the  employment  of  children,"  error  has  crept  into  the  fifth  heading, 
which  is  intended  to  be  a  summary  of  provisions  of  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  Economtc 
Revieto  of  January  (page  133).  The  tables  of  rates  of  wages,  with  one 
exception,  relate  to  1885,  being  compiled  from  the  statistics  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  collected  in  1886.  The  “  Unemployed  "  tables  show 
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the  percentage  of  trade-unionists  unemployed  at  the  end  of  each  month 
in  each  of  the  years  1887  to  1893,  the  work  done  by  certain  bureaus 
and  registries  and  municipal  relief  works,  and  the  occupations  of 
persons  registered  as  applicants  for  employment  in  various  places. 

From  Papert  showing  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
regard  to  certain  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labour  respecting  Seamen  (Command  Paper  7540,  fob,  7  pp.,  Irf.),  it 
appears  that  the  Board  has  pressed  upon  shipowners  the  desirability  of 
adopting,  so  far  as  possible,  the  suggestions  of  both  the  majority  and 
minority  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Correspojidence  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  certain 
railway  companies  relative  to  the  conditions  upon  which  tickets  are 
issued  at  cheap  rates  to  workmen  as  regards  the  limitation  of  the 
issuing  company's  liability  in  case  of  injury  or  death  (Commons 
Paper,  1894,  No.  316,  fob,  9  pp.,  Hrf.),  with  its  misleading 
short  title,  “  Cheap  Workmen's  Tickets''  once  more  illustrates  the 
extraordinary  incapacity  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  even  when  presided 
over  by  an  ex-professor  and  popular  author,  to  express  its  meaning  iii 
concise  and  correct  English.  The  liability  of  the  companies  for  acci¬ 
dents  to  passengers  by  workmen's  trains  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  have 
been  expressly  limited  to  £100  by  parliamentary  enactment.  Liability 
is  only  repudiated  altogether  in  the  case  of  certain  semi-private  North 
Western  trains,  which  carry  men  to  works  or  sidings  where  there  are 
no  stations,  by  special  arrangement  with  employers,  who,  it  is  suggested, 
ought  to  be  liable  for  any  accidents  which  may  occur. 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Petroleum,  with  the 
proceedings  and  minutes  of  evidence  (Commons  Paper,  1894,  No.  244, 
fob,  99  pp.,  lO^ef.,  postage,  3</.),  states  that  the  committee  have 
not  concluded  their  inquiry,  and  desire  to  be  reappointed  in  the  present 
session.  The  minutes  of  evidence  should  be  interesting  reading  to  all 
who  burn  mineral  oil,  if  it  were  not  largely  true,  as  a  dealer  informed 
one  of  the  witnesses,  that  “  purchasers  take  no  interest  at  all  in  the 
question  whether  a  lamp  is  safe  or  not.”  The  evidence  taken  is  as 
yet  so  incomplete  and  inconclusive  that  to  attempt  to  summarize  it 
here  would  be  almost  criminal.  The  Committee  appears  to  be  a  strong 
one,  and  the  chief  officer  of  the  Public  Control  Department  of  the  London 
County  Council  is  ready  to  perform  any  number  of  experiments  for  it, 
so  that  when  its  Report  appears  it  will  probably  settle  many  questions 
on  which  the  most  divergent  opinions,  all  of  them  equally  ill-grounded, 
at  present  prevail.  The  experiments  seem  to  have  an  unpleasant  way 
of  proving  the  opposite  of  what  they  are  intended  to  prove.  A  lecturer 
expatiating  on  the  advantages  of  an  automatic  extinguisher,  exhibits 
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to  bis  class  a  lamp  which  must  extinguish  itself  when  upset.  He 
upsets  it,  and  it  blazes  merrily.  The  “penny  lamp”  killed  five  persons 
in  a  year  in  London  alone,  but  the  most  expensive  lamps  are  not 
necessarily  the  safest. 

From  the  Reports  of  H.M.  Representatives  in  certain  foreign  countries 
on  Prison  Labour  (Command  Paper  7550,  fol.,  88  pp.,  9rf.,  postage 
2id.),  it  appears  that  the  agitation  on  the  subject  of  goods  manufactured 
in  foreign  prisons  began  on  February  10,  1894,  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Toleith,  of  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  saying  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  representative  of  an 
American  manufacturing  company  that  “  in  German  State  prisons  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  goods  is  extensively  carried  on,  and 
that  the  bales  are  actually  fraudulently  stamped  with  the  names  of 
Manchester  firms.”  Instead  of  taking  the  proper  course,  and  sending 
the  letter  to  the  Customs  authorities,  and  inquiring  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  allegation  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  was  being 
contravened  in  this  way.  Lord  Rosebery  rashly  wrote  to  the  British 
ambassador  at  Berlin,  who  could  not  at  first  do  much  more  than  remark 
that  “  if  evidence  were  produced  to  show  that  any  goods  made  by 
German  prison  labour  bore  false  or  unfair  markings,  the  fact  would 
at  once  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  German  Government,  who 
would,  no  doubt,  take  proper  precautions  to  put  a  stop  to  any  such 
practice.”  Towards  the  end  of  April,  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  an  entirely 
new  face  on  the  matter,  by  giving  notice  of  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  which  the  subject  was  treated  from  a  purely  protectionist 
point  of  view.  The  question  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  “whether  he  was  aware  that  goods  manufactured  in  German 
prisons,  by  prison  labour  at  nominal  wages,  were  being  exported  to 
England,  and  sold  in  competition  with  English  manufactures  ;  whether 
be  could  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  such 
importations  and  their  influence  on  the  English  trades  affected ;  whether 
he  could  state  the  number  of  prisoners  so  employed  in  German  prisons ; 
and  whether  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain,  through  the  Foreign  Office, 
a  report  on  the  character  and  extent  of  that  competition.”  Mr.  Mun- 
della  promised  to  obtain  all  information,  and  the  parliamentary  paper 
before  us  is  the  result.  The  only  part  of  it  which  has  much  bearing  on 
the  original  allegation  of  Mr.  Toleith,  is  the  letter  on  p.  9,  in  which 
Baron  von  Marschall,  speaking  of  Prussia,  says,  “  Investigations  have 
shown  that  in  two  prisons  goods  have  been  manufactiu'ed  with  foreign 
marks,  especially  with  the  marks  of  the  foreign  firms  who  ordered  them. 
This  proceeding  has  been  forbidden  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
For  Manchester  or  for  England  in  general,  however,  no  goods  have 
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beea  manufactured  with  the  marks  of  Manchester  or  English  firms. 
Mr.  Toleith’s  assertion  that  goods  of  the  above  description  had  been 
imported  into  England,  was  in  itself  improbable  in  view  of  the  English 
law  on  merchandise  marks.  If  any  doubt  still  exists  in  England  upon 
the  subject,  the  British  authorities  would  doubtless  be  in  a  position 
to  make  further  investigations  at  the  British  ports  of  entry.  The 
Imperial  Government  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  further 
inquiries  in  the  matter,  more  especially  as  certain  articles  in  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  papers,  which  are  evidently  connected  with  Mr. 
Toleith’s  communications,  make  such  unfair  Q  tendenziot')  attacks 
upon  German  industry  that  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  one  that  the 
whole  agitation  has  very  different  objects  than  to  ascertain  the  truth.” 

The  information  collected  in  the  rest  of  the  paper  shows  very  plainly 
that,  even  if  it  were  true  (as,  of  course,  it  is  not)  that  the  production  of 
useful  articles  by  the  criminal  and  imprisoned  portions  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  free  portion,  the  injury,  owing 
to  the  fewness  of  the  prisoners  and  the  inefficiency  of  their  labour, 
would  be  extremely  slight,  and  not  worth  considering  in  comparison 
with  the  moral  reformation  of  the  criminals  themselves.  The  general 
rule  seems  to  be  to  spread  the  production  over  as  many  trades  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any  considerable  pressure  on  any  private 
interest. 

The  efiect  on  free  English  labour  of  “  prison  competition  ”  must  be 
exactly  the  same  whether  the  prisoner  happens  to  be  in  Germany  or 
England,  and  so  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  two  Blue  Books  in  which 
information  as  to  prison  labour  in  England  may  be  found.  These  are 
the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  for  1893-4,  part  i., 
(Command  Paper  7508,  8vo,  49  pp.,  3rf.,  postage  Id.),  and  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1894, 
part  i.  (Command  Paper  7509,  8vo,  177  pp..  Is.  9d.,  postage  3d.). 
In  the  convict  prisons  all  labour  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  supply  of  goods  to  the  prisons  themselves  absorbs  the 
most  of  it,  but  articles  are  also  supplied  to  the  Admiralty,  the  War 
Office,  and  the  Office  of  Works.  The  convicts  in  confinement  were 
3462  men  and  212  women,  the  men  worked  954,452  days  (whether 
of  eight  hours  or  not  is  unspecified),  and  the  value  of  their  work,  esti¬ 
mated  by  measurement,  was  £93,010.  The  women  worked  59,357 
days,  and  their  work  was  valued  at  £2549.  The  total  of  £95,559  was 
thus  distributed :  public  works,  £28,353  ;  prison  buildings,  £23,581  ; 
manufactures,  £17,187 ;  farming,  £7449 ;  service  of  the  prisons,  £18,988. 
In  the  other  prisons  it  is  stated  that  ”  the  prisoners  now  make  almost 
everything  in  the  way  of  materials  or  manufactured  goods  that  are 
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required  for  prisou  purposes.'*  This  sounds  a  little  too  comprehensive, 
but  the  list  in  Appendix  No.  27  does  include  such  diverse  things  as 
canvas,  linen,  cloth,  flannel,  and  sacking.  “  During  the  past  year  the 
amount  of  work  done  for  other  Government  departments  has  been 
substantially  increased,  and  strenuous  efibrts  are  still  being  made  in 
this  direction.”  Mat-making  for  the  outside  market,  which  formerly 
employed  3148  prisoners,  has  been  abandoned.  “The  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  is  experienced  in  finding  suitable  industrial  labour  for  prisoners 
who  know  no  trade  which  can  be  carried  on  in  prison,  and  whose 
sentences  are  not  long  enough  to  admit  of  their  being  taught  one. 
Oakum-picking  and  similar  work  has  been  the  employment  mostly 
followed  in  these  cases.  There  is,  however,  a  great  falling  ofT  in  the 
demand  for  oakum,  as  ships  are  now  mostly  made  of  iron  and  steel. 

Our  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  many  workhouses  pick 
oakums/or  sale  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  retain  the  work.  We  have  even 
been  informed  that  some  of  these  institutions  pay  the  contractors  for 
the  privilege  of  having  the  material  to  pick  into  oakum.”  1 

Whether  prison  labour  supplies  useful  articles  to  purchasers  in  the 
open  market  or  to  Government  departments  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  purchasers  in  the  open  market,  can  make  no  more  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  industrial  classes  of  England  than  whether  the  prisons 
are  situated  in  England  or  Germany.  So  if  the  unanimous  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  “  it  is  incumbent  upon  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  in  the  interest  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  at  once  to  take  steps  to  restrict  the  importation  of  goods  made  in 
foreign  prisons  by  the  forced  labour  of  convicts  and  felons,”  were 
carried  to  its  only  logical  conclusion,  we  might  expect  to  see  the  t 

prisons  repaired  by  outside  labour,  tailors  at  trade-union  wages  making 
and  mending  the  prisoners’  clothes,  trade  unionists’  daughters  and 
sisters  doing  the  washing,  making  the  beds  and  cleaning  out  the  cells  of 
the  most  degraded  criminals,  while  the  prisoners  enjoyed  inglorious  ease, 
or  perpetually  climbed  a  treadmill  attached  to  no  useful  machinery.  A 
new  opening  for  the  labour  of  free  men  at  trade-union  wages  would  be  e 

aflbrded  by  the  more  frequent  application  of  the  lash,  which  would  i 

doubtless  be  required  when  the  prisoners  were  debarred  from  all 
employment  not  of  a  useless,  and  therefore  demoralizing,  character. 

Edwin  Canxax. 


REVIEWS. 


SOCIALISM.  By  Robert  Flint,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  [512  pp.  8vo.  12s.  6(f.  Isbister.  London,  1894.] 

Professor  Flint’s  long-expected  work  is  valuable  as  a  historical 
sketch  of  those  movements  which  fall  within  the  ill-defined  category 
of  “  Socialism.”  For  his  masterly  historical  introduction,  and  still 
more  for  the  information  packed  into  his  compendious  appendices,  the 
student  should  be  grateful.  Again,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  Professor 
Flint’s  own  social  creed.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  an  author  who  is 
independent  enough  to  refuse  to  entangle  himself  in  the  fatal  dilemma 
of  “  Socialist  ”  or  “  Individualist ;  ”  who  has  consistently  advocated  a 
sound  and  manly  doctrine  with  which  no  honest  men,  whatever  his 
opinions,  can  be  in  fundamental  disagreement ;  and  who  has  reclaimed 
his  promise  of  making  himself  intelligible  to  working  men  by  a  plain 
and  noble  eloquence  which  meets  difficulties  honestly  and  is  equally 
removed  from  the  baldness  of  the  text-book  and  the  tawdry  rhetoric  of 
tlie  charlatan. 

But  most  readers  will  go  to  Professor  Flint’s  book  to  see  how  he  dis¬ 
poses  of  Socialism.  Now,  as  a  criticism  of  latter-day  English  Socialism, 
I  humbly  submit  that  this  book  is,  if  not  entirely  irrelevant,  at  any 
rate  sadly  belated.  When,  some  years  ago.  Professor  Flint  made  ready 
his  artillery  to  shoot  folly  as  it  flew,  he  had  much  more  excuse  ;  now. 
Socialism  has  flown  almost  out  of  reach  of  the  professor’s  shafts.  You 
cannot  average  ”  Socialism  ;  you  have  no  right  to  take  a  compound 
photograph  of  Bakunin,  Louis  Blanc,  Mr.  Belfort  Bax,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  and  then  say.  Here  is  a  typical  socialist !  It  would  be  to 
wrong  them  all  Not  that  Professor  Flint  is  guilty  of  any  attempt  to 
mislead ;  he  confesses  a  prejudice  against  Socialism,  but  he  is  careful 
to  open  his  attack  with  a  definition.  “  Socialism,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  any  theory  of  social  organization  which  sacrifices  the  legitimate 
liberties  of  individuals  to  the  will  or  interests  of  the  community.”  A 
more  flagrantly  question-begging  definition  was  never  set  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  an  argument.  Professor  Flint  dislikes  Socialism  ;  he  passes 
judgment  on  it  in  bis  definition  ;  if  you  are  to  accept  his  definition  you 
must  condemn  it  too,  and  you  must  condemn  it  before  you  hear  the 
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arguments.  The  reader  may  well  doubt  whether,  after  such  an  in¬ 
auspicious  overture,  Socialism  is  likely  to  get  sympathetic  handling  in 
the  rest  of  the  work. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vague  and  various  movement  to  which  the 
name  of  Socialism  is  applied  is  a  very  “  historical  category  ”  indeed. 
Its  point  of  impact,  its  creeds  and  watchwords,  are  changing  before 
our  eyes.  Our  author  has  shown  us  how  deeply  its  roots  are  entwined 
with  history  ;  it  is  at  least  unfortunate  that  he  should,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  forget  that  its  course  in  England  to-day  may  be  shaped  by 
influences  from  within,  as  it  may  be  deflected  by  hostile  criticism.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  who  can  speak  so  well  and  so  authorita¬ 
tively  should  not  have  chosen  a  more  liberal  and  sympathetic  attitude. 
It  is  true  that  there  are,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be.  Socialists 
and  Socialists.  Socialism  has  its  crack-brained  idealists,  and  its  clear¬ 
headed  and  hard-working  men  of  business.  Socialism  has  its  pug¬ 
nacities  and  its  insinuations  ;  it  is  now  outrageously  militant,  now 
blandly  persuasive.  It  is,  one  feels,  equally  difficult  to  be  a  Socialist 
and  not  to  be  one.  There  is,  in  short,  a  Socialism  which  common 
charity  welcomes,  and  there  'is  a  Socialism  which  common  sense 
rejects.  “  Measures  of  a  socialistic  tendency  ”  are  nowadays  a  terrible 
bugbear.  But  in  politics — at  any  ’  rate,  in  English  politics — “  ten¬ 
dencies”  fortunately  have  a  way  of  remaining  tendencies  still.  In 
other  words,  even  Socialists  themselves  may  be  trusted  to  “  draw  the 
line.”  Professor  Flint  regards  such  a  view  as  altogether  too  optimistic. 
But  it  admits  of  demonstration  by  an  appeal  to  lower  as  well  as  to  the 
higher  elements  of  human  nature.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  a  state  of 
English  society  in  which  English  independence  could  not  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  itself.  After  all,  are  not  the  Socialists  themselves  the 
“  protestants  ”  of  tonlay  ;  rebuild  the  social  fabric  according  to  their 
official  programme,  and  would  not  most  of  them  remain  protestants 
still  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  a  notice  of  this  book  without  a  protest 
against  the  attempt  made  by  its  anthor  to  set  up  an  irreconcilable 
antithesis  between  Socialism  and  Christianity.  It  seems  strange  that 
one  cannot  be  a  Christian  and  a  Socialist  without  inviting  doubts  on 
one’s  sanity.  Maurice  and  Kingsley  knew  well  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  styled  themselves  Christian  Socialists  ;  they  were  not,  it 
may  bo  grantcil.  Socialists  after  the  definition  of  Professor  Flint,  but 
that  is  the  fault  of  his  definition.  Happily  the  “  Socialistic  ”  essence 
of  Christian  teaching  has  never  been  extinguished.  Let  us  grant  that 
Christian  Socialists  must  wear  their  Socialism  with  a  difTercnce,  that 
they  must  be  Christians  first  and  Socialists  afterwards  ;  in  other 
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■words,  Christianity  is  to  them  the  end,  Socialism  only  the  means. 
They  advocate  a  certain  economical  and  political  programme,  not  as 
“  materialists,"  to  secdre  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  opportunities 
of  pleasant  and  comfortable  life,  but  because  they  believe  that,  though 
Christianity  is  compatible  with  any  social  conditions,  the  progress  of 
Christianity  is  hindered  and  its  work  marred  by  the  existence  of  social 
wrong.  They  declare  for  some  degree  of  State  Socialism,  because 
they  believe  it  to  be  the  condition  of  the  socialization  of  the  individual. 
They  may  be  right  or  wrong  ;  they  may  be  over-sanguine  and  over- 
impatient  ;  but  they  are  not  necessarily  lacking  in  honesty  or  logic. 

W.  G.  Pogsox-Smitu. 

LAW  IN  A  FREE  STATE.  By  Wordsworth  Doxisthorpe, 

Barrister-at-Law.  ^312  pp.  Crown  8vo.  ot.  net.  Macmillan. 

London,  1895.] 

“  That  barrel-organ  outside  my  window  goes  near  to  driving  me 
mad  (I  mean  madder  than  I  was  before).”  With  these  words  com¬ 
mences  the  most  remarkable  chapter  of  Mr.  Donisthorpe’s  remarkable 
book.  It  would  almost  seem  tliat  the  barrel-organ  must  have  been 
playing  most  of  the  while  that  the  book  was  being  written.  At  any 
rate,  such  a  hypothesis  would  admirably  explain  the  wild  incoherencies 
of  which  an  author,  evidently  not  without  knowledge  and  literary 
ability  of  a  kind,  is  guilty.  “  One  does  not  talk  for  the  music  of  the 
thing,  but  to  convey  a  belief,”  we  read  in  another  passage.  Now, 
there  may  be  music — of  a  Wagnerian  description — in  Mr.  Donisthorpe’s 
talk  ;  but,  to  the  present  writer  at  least,  much  of  it  fails  to  convey 
any  belief  whatever,  or  even  intelligible  meaning. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preface  that  Mr.  Donisthorpe  calls  himself 
an  individualist,  and  that  he  recognizes  in  Mr.  Spencer  the  chief 
apostle  of  his  creed.  But  what  his  precise  philosophical  position  may 
be  is  not  made  clear  either  by  the  preface,  or  by  the  body  of  the  work. 
Chapter  II.,  on  “  The  Limits  of  Liberty,”  which  has  already  appeared 
in  A  Plea  for  Liberty,  is  the  most  careful  bit  of  writing  in  the  book. 
But  even  here  the  absence  of  any  lucidut  ordo  in  the  exposition  of 
the  argument  is  painfully  conspicuous.  The  main  contention  seems 
to  be  that  we  must  not  worship  the  abstract  liberty  that  is  spelt  with 
a  big  L,  which  Mr.  Donisthorpe  believes  to  l)e  as  indefinable  an  entity 
as  virtue  with  a  big  V.  In  political  philosophy  we  must  be  content 
to  establish  media  axiomata — that  liberty  in  this  or  that  is  good — 
just  as  in  morals  we  must  be  content  to  establish  the  goodness  of 
temperance,  courage,  or  any  other  particular  virtue.  The  method  by 
which  such  “  middle  principles  ”  are  to  be  obtained  is  Induction.  So 
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far  all  is  plain  and  intelligible.  It  remains  to  inquire  how  Mr.  Donis- 
tborpe  proposes  to  employ  Induction  in  order  to  justify  the  particular 
kinds  of  freedom  he  upholds.  “  All  history,”  he  says,  “  teaches  us 
that  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  remove  the  restrictions 
placed  by  the  State  on  the  absolute  liberty  of  its  citizens.  .  .  .  Our 
aim  should  be  to  find  out  by  study  of  history  what  those  classes  of 
acts  are  in  which  State  interference  shows  signs  of  becoming  weakened, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  hasten  on  the  day  of  complete  freedom  in 
such  matters.”  Surely  a  strange  kind  of  Induction!  We  are  not  to 
try  to  find  out  wAy  State  supervision  has  been  relaxed  in  any  given 
set  of  cases,  in  order  that  we  may  proceed  to  consider  whether  the 
reason  is  a  good  one,  and  one  according  to  which  our  own  policy  may 
be  directed.  We  are  simply  to  notice  tAai  it  has  been  relaxed,  and 
forthwith  to  abandon  ourselves  to  the  stream  of  tendency.  Mr. 
Donisthorpe’s  optimistic  fatalism  is  worthy  of  his  master,  Mr.  Spencer. 
Still  there  is  pardon  for  the  thinker  whose  method  is  inadequate,  if 
only  he  employ  it  consistently.  But  Mr.  Donisthorpe  in  his  subse* 
quent  chapters,  which  profess  to  apply  “  the  principle  of  liberty  ”  to 
certain  social  problems,  employ^  neither  the  method  that  he  formulated 
at  the  start,  nor  any  other.  The  result  is  a  mere  hotch-potch.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  things  said  by  the  way,  but  they  are  said  by  the 
way.  Herein,  as  in  all  things,  individualism  manifests  its  preference 
for  the  disconnected  and  atomic.  As  in  the  State  no  law  or  order,  so 
in  the  argument  no  logic. 

R.  R.  Marett. 

PRACTICABLE  SOCIALISM.  Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By 
Sa.mu£L  and  He-Nrietta  Barnett.  Second  edition.  Revised 
and  enlarged.  [328  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6«.  Longmans.  London, 
1894.] 

The  re-issue  of  such  a  work  as  Practicable  Socialism,  in  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition,  is  singularly  appropriate  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  possibilities  opened  out  by  the  Local  Government  Act  have 
turned  public  attention  to  practicable  reforms.  The  subject  of  these 
essays,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  the  problem  of  social  reform  as  it 
presents  itself  in  Whitechapel ;  the  same  problem,  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  form,  has  to  bo  solved  in  every  parish.  No  system  is  set 
forth  for  dealing  with  this  social  problem,  but  the  position  of  Christian 
Socialism  toyvards  social  reform  is  clearly  defined.  All  that  is  worth 
preserving  in  Individualism  is  contained  in  the  Socialism  which, 
modified  by  Christianity,  aims  at  “development  of  character  as  the 
only  test  of  progress.”  Tried  by  this  test,  one  of  our  oldest  socialistic 
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institutions,  the  poor-law,  is  found  wanting.  The  system  of  out-relief 
has  a  bad  effect  on  the  character  of  the  recipient ;  it  destroys  self- 
respect  and  encourages  deception  ;  while  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  the  present  system  would  hardly  claim  that  the  discipline  of  the 
workhouse  tended  to  improve  the  character  of  the  inmates.  In  no 
**  Inner  House,”  of  the  novelist’s  imagination,  could  men  and  women 
of  greater  varieties  of  character  be  found  dressed  in  the  same  uniform 
and  under  the  same  discipline.  The  reforms  suggested  by  Canon 
Barnett  aim  at  dividing  those  in  need  of  relief  into  different  classes. 
“  The  poor-law  must  Revise  a  plan  for  dividing  the  unfortunate  from 
the  idle  by  some  agency  more  regular  than  an  official’s  judgment. 
It  must  offer  to  the  unfortunate  the  means  by  which  they  may,  if  they 
will,  regain  a  living  ;  and  it  must  bring  to  bear  on  the  idle  a  discipline 
which  will  make  them  workers.”  Closely  connected  with  this  plan 
for  training  the  workman  who  has  found  it  impossible  to  gain  a  living, 
is  another  plan,  which  is  also  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Guardians,  for 
training  the  unemployed  on  agricultural  farms,  with  a  view  to  future 
emigration.  The  part  of  the  scheme  which  is  devised  to  relieve  the 
aged  poor  will  probably  meet  with  the  most  opposition.  For  the 
^tate  to  give  to  every  citizen  above  sixty-five  the  sum  of  five  shillings 
a  Veek  is  a  definitely  socialistic  measure.  Yet  no  scheme  has  yet 
been  suggested  which  would  meet  the  difficulty  as  thoroughly,  with 
so  few  objections.  There  are  other  socialistic  laws  which  do  not 
require  to  be  reformed,  but  to  be  developed.  Town  councils  could 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  part  of  a  town,  the  Artizan’s 
Dwelling  Act  could  be  enforced,  and  free  libraries  instituted  without 
affecting  the  independence  of  the  people.  The  only  problem  in  these 
cases  is  the  problem  of  ways  and  means.  Socialism  is  only  “  prac¬ 
ticable”  in  a  town  where  the  inhabitants  are  Socialists.  In  these 
essays  all  institutions  which  aim  at  social  reform,  whether  they  are 
the  result  of  State  interference,  of  independent  or  of  organized  charity, 
are  considered  simply  as  means  by  which  individuals  may  help  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  is  of  little  use  that  such  means  as  town  councils  and 
charity  organizations  should  have  been  so  well  adapted  for  that  end, 
if  individuals,  for  want  of  will  or  energy,  fail  to  use  them.  The 
machinery  needed  for  social  reform  is  at  present  lying  idle  for  want 
of  workers. 

Such  a  book  as  this  cannot  fail  to  rouse  public  opinion  as  well 
as  to  direct  it.  The  conditions  of  life  in  Whitechapel  are  vividly 
described.  The  difficulty  is  shown  of  improving  the  character  of  the 
people,  while  their  poverty  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  lead 
cither  healthy  or  happy  lives.  But  during  the  twenty  years  over 
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which  the  eseuys  extend  some  progress  has  been  made.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  second  edition  the  results  are  summed  up.  The 
reforms  in  the  past,  their  bearing  on  the  present  situation,  and  the 
line  which  future  reform  must  take,  are  all  considered.  Extracts 
would  fail  to  give  any  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  introduction  ;  the 
whole  subject  is  so  interesting  and  the  treatment  is  so  condensed. 

Impertinence,  gambling,  and  dishonesty  ”  are  said  to  be  on  the 
increase,  because,  “  while  the  level  of  comfort  has  risen,  the  level  of 
life  remains  stationary.”  The  situation  reminds  one  of  Browning's 
lines,  where  the  body  when  satisfied  left  the  “  soul  free  a  little.” 
Souls  left  free  under  such  conditions  and  amongst  such  surroundings 
are  hardly  likely  to  make  good  use  of  their  time.  “  In  fact,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  any  of  these  signs  which  are  so  disturbing  are 
other  than  marks  of  growth.”  If  “the  only  test  of  progress  is  in 
development  of  character,”  it  must  be  a  critical  moment  in  the  history 
of  any  class  when,  for  the  first  time,  their  poverty  grown  less 
absorbing,  they  are  able  to  think  of  other  things. 

F.  M.  Butlin. 

LONDON  STATISTICS  1893-4  :  Returns  printed  by  the  London 

County  Council  during  the  year  1893-4.  [889  pp.  fol.  5*. 

Stanford.  London,  1894.] 

When  the  President  of  the  British  Economic  Association  sneered 
at  the  last  County  Council  as  a  parcel  of  enthusiasts  who  believed 
that  they  were  rapidly  producing  an  earthly  paradise,  he  probably  had 
the  “  New  London  ”  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  in  his  mind.  Had  some 
modern  Jeannie  Geddes  risen  in  wrath  and  successfully  aimed  the 
London  Statistics  at  his  head,  he  would  have  fared  ill  both  morally 
and  physically.  For  the  book  is  large,  heavy,  and  hard,  and  there  is 
something  excessively  incongruous  between  its  very  prosaic  contents 
and  “  fantastic  schemes  ”  {vide  the  Times  on  the  results  of  the  recent 
election)  for  earthly  paradises.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are  numbered 
by  the  score,  but  the  “  fads  ”  of  the  Council  are  not  represented,  unless 
it  be  a  fad  to  prefer  the  steam  disinfecting  apparatus  used  in  St.  Giles’, 
which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  middle  of  a  feather-bed  to  250°  in 
half  an  hour,  to  the  dry-heat  apparatus  of  Chelsea,  which  takes  six  or 
seven  hours  to  get  the  temperature  up  to  120°.  Of  all  the  returns, 
the  only  one  which  would  be  likely  to  disappear  under  Moilerate  rule 
is  that  which  shows  that  in  five  years  the  Council  lost  £18,000  by 
abandoning  the  licences  of  public-houses  taken  for  improvements. 

The  introduction  to  the  returns  contains  none  of  the  fallacious 
calculations  respecting  the  future  population  of  London  which  it  was 
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necessary  to  criticize  in  reviewing  the  volume  for  1892-3.  Their  place 
is  taken  by  tables,  extracted  from  the  birthplace  statistics  of  the 
census,  showing  bow  many  natives  of  each  of  the  other  registration 
divisions  lived  in  London,  and  how  many  natives  of  London  lived  in 
each  of  the  other  divisions.  These  would  have  been  more  instructive 
if  the  counties  which  contain  suburbs  of  London,  namely,  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  had  been  treated  separately  from  the  South, 
Midland,  Eastern,  and  South-Eastern  divisions,  of  which  they  form 
a  part.  To  mix  up  West  Ham  with  Norfolk  is  absurd;  it  is  bad 
enough  to  mix  it  up  with  the  north-eastern  part  of  Essex,  but  this, 
unfortunately,  cannot  be  helped,  as  the  census  authorities  make  no 
attempt  to  tabulate  the  birthplace  information  otherwise  than  by 
counties.  Some  interesting  calculations  as  to  the  gross  emigration 
from,  and  the  gross  immigration  into,  London  are  made  on  p.  xi. 
The  net  emigration  —  the  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals  —  in 
1881-90,  shown  by  comparing  the  actual  increase  of  population  with 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  was  117,789,  and  it  is  estimateil  that 
this' was  the  result  of  a  gross  immigration  for  settlement  of  183,015 
country-born  and  37,830  foreign-born  persons,  and  a  gross  emigration 
for  settlement  of  338,634  London-born  persons.  These  figures  are 
highly  conjectural,  but  probably  not  far  wrong.  Many  of  the 
emigrants,  of  course,  settled  close  outside  the  county  boundary  in  the 
suburbs,  into  which  the  net  immigration  was  about  277,000.  In 
corroboration  of  the  conjecture  that  the  large  majority  of  the  emigrants 
found  their  homes  in  outer  London,  it  might  have  been  mentioned, 
that  the  number  of  London-born  persons  in  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Essex  rose  from  299,288  in  1881  to  479,747  in  1891.  The  area 
ruled  by  the  Council  begins  to  show  the  symptoms  of  repletion,  and  if 
the  general  growth  of  population  went  on  as  at  present,  the  county  would 
soon  become  nothing  but  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  “  old  city.”  As  it 
appears  that  rates  in  the  suburbs,  where  there  are  no  Socialists,  no 
dreamers  of  dreams,  no  fantastic  schemes,  and  no  fads,  are  higher  than 
within  the  county,  we  may  see  demands  for  unification  made  against, 
as  well  as  on  behalf  of,  the  County  Council.  Words  are  used  some¬ 
what  oddly  on  p.  xvi.,  where  the  “  true  population  ”  of  London  is 
given  as  4,550,377,  this  being  merely  the  figure  which  the  population 
would  have  reached  if  births,  deaths,  and  immigration,  but  no  emigra¬ 
tion,  had  taken  place.  Surely  this  is  a  very  hypothetical,  not  a  ^  true,” 
population.  The  demands  of  the  army  and  navy  are  mentioned  as 
”  the  chief  cause  ”  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  women  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  is  abnormally  large  in  proportion  to  men  of 
that  age.  But  successive  Registrar-Generals  imagine  themselves  to 
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have  proveil  in  Census  Reports  that  the  i>uiiil>cr  of  women  returned 
as  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  is  largely  swelled  by  falsehood, 
and  this  is  probably  the  chief  cause.  Another  cause  in  London  may 
be  the  large  number  of  country-l)orn  domestic  servants.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  women  among  the  immigrants  into  London  is  much  larger 
(1176  women  to  1000  men)  than  among  natives  of  London  resident 
in  England  (1106  men  to  1000  women),  and  probably  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  excess  would  be  found  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  if  we  had  ages  and  birthplaces  tabulated  in  conjunction.  A 
reduction  of  the  school-board  rate  in  years  to  come  is,  perhaps,  for- 
shadowed  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  children  of  the  elementary 
school  class,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five,  enumerated  by  the 
visitors,  fell  from  174,741  at  Lady  Day,  1892,  to  168,437  at  Lady 
Day,  1893.  The  number  of  births  in  London  has  now  been  stationary 
for  so  many  years,  that  increase  of  school-children  can  only  be  caused 
by  a  decrease  of  net  emigration  or  a  further  diminution  of  infantile 
and  juvenile  mortality.  Under  “Imperial  Taxation,”  the  figures 
extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
as  to  the  amounts  collected  in  London  and  elsewhere  do  not  as  a  rule 
mean  much,  but  they  seem  to  include  one  piece  of  information  the 
importance  of  which  has  not  been  noticed.  They  give  the  amount  of 
“  al)atement8  of  £120”  (on  incomes  between  £150  and  £400)  as 
£13,401,966  in  London,  and  £34,776,260  in  the  rest  of  England. 
Now,  if  this  means,  as  I  suppose  it  does  mean,  that  £13,401,966  was 
abated  on  the  incomes  of  persons  with  residences  or,  at  any  rate,  with 
addresses  in  London,  it  ought  to  mean  that,  of  401,485  persons  with 
incomes  between  £150  and  £400,  111,683  reside  or  have  addresses  in 
London,  and  289,802  in  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales.  And  if 
27  per  cent,  of  the  persons  with  incomes  between  £150  and  £400 
reside  or  give  addresses  in  London,  though  only  14^  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  reside  there,  the  idea  that  London  is  a  rich  city  is 
not  very  far  wrong  after  all.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
look  on  £1000  a  year  as  the  verge  of  beggary,  the  class  which  has 
between  £150  and  £400  a  year  is  a  wealthy  class. 

From  a  return  on  p.  621  it  appears  that  in  1893  there  were  466,504 
persons  in  London  who  would,  under  the  present  law,  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  Parliamentary,  County  Council,  and  Vestry  elections  ;  20,302"  with 
the  Parliamentary,  but  not  the  County  Council  or  Vestry  vote  ;  75,641 
with  the  Parliamentary  and  Vestry,  but  not  the  County  Council  vote  ; 
and  82,922  with  the  County  Council  and  Vestry,  but  not  the 
Parliamentary  vote. 
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MORAVIAN  AND  SILESIAN  MINERS  :  A  Statistical  Inquiry. 
By  Benn'O  Karpeles,  LL.D.  [Vol.  I.  306  pp.  4to.  Sonnen- 
scbein.  London,  1894.3 

This  first  instalment  of  Dr.  Karpeles's  monograph  upon  the  social 
and  economic  condition  of  the  miners  of  Moravia  and  Silesia  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  Teutonic  attention  to  detail,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  intro¬ 
ductory  examination  of  the  principles  upon  which  statistical  research 
should  be  based,  no  less  German  in  its  abstruse  and  ponderous  phrase¬ 
ology.  In  this  introduction  the  author  tells  us  that  bis  work  aims  first 
at  setting  forth  an  exact  picture  of  the  social  conditions  prevailing 
among  the  classes  and  in  the  locality  selected  by  him  for  observation  ; 
and  next,  at  furnishing  statistical  evidence  which  may  serve  both  as  a 
test  of  the  accuracy  of  wage  theories,  and  also  as  a  contribution  to  the 
accurate  knowledge  on  which  such  theories  ought  to  be  based.  To 
achieve  these  objects,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  returns  of  the 
census  of  December  31,  1890,  relating  to  the  districts  of  Freistadt, 
Teseben,  and  Troppau  in  Silesia,  and  of  Mistek  in  Moravia,  and  of  the 
registers  of  wages  kept  by  employers.  Nearly  ninety-five  thousand 
replies  were  received  in  answer  td  interrogatories  on  this  point.  He 
has  further  instituted  anthropometric  inquiries,  utilizing  the  information 
contained  in  the  conscription  lists  for  the  above-named  localities  ;  and 
also  has  made  very  minute  inquiries  into  the  housing  of  the  working- 
class  inhabitants,  in  the  course  of  which  over  three  thousand  persons 
were  medically  examined  and  four  thousand  dwellings  inspected. 

The  present  volume  gives  the  results  of  Dr.  Karpeles's  researches 
regarding  wages  only.  They  are  preserved  in  tabular  form,  likely  to 
be  studied  by  none  but  specialists,  and  show  the  monthly  rates  of 
wages  paid  to  eight  grades  of  labourers  during  tho  five  years  1887-91. 
The  value  of  these  tables,  as  an  indication  of  the  price  of  labour  in  a 
given  industry  and  locality,  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  fact  that  they 
take  no  account  of  variations  in  the  length  of  the  working-day.  Dr. 
Karpeles  pleads  in  justification  that  his  ‘‘  materials  had  to  be  presented 
in  two  directions,  from  which  the  objects  of  investigation  admitted  no 
deviation — that  of  representing  the  ratio  in  which  the  classes  of  wages 
were  distributed,  and  according  to  months.  But  tables  cannot  repre¬ 
sent  more  than  two  chief  directions  at  the  same  time,  or  at  least  only  at 
the  expense  of  perspicuity  and  distinctness.  ...  To  represent  a  third 
direction  in  the  same  tables  would  of  course  be  quite  out  of  the  question, 
the  reason  being  that  tables,  as  plane  superficies,  have  but  two  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  do  not  admit  of,  so  to  say,  a  cubic  construction.  Had  the 
working-time  1)een  adde*l  to  the  blank  forms,*  about  thirty  rubrics  (for 
'  I.t.  of  inquiry  issued  to  the  miners. 
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the  gradations  of  working-time  from  ten  to  ten  hours  each)  would  have 
had  to  be  appended  to  each  class  of  wages."  Nevertheless,  the  value 
of  the  learned  doctor's  tables  for  purposes  of  comfutrison  is  as  much 
depreciated  by  this  omission  as  that  of  a  list  of  the  earnings  of  North¬ 
umbrian  colliery  hands  would  be  which  did  not  point  out  that  the 
working-hours  of  lads  were  nearly  half  as  long  again  as  those  of  men. 

The  eight  headings  under  which  wages  are  classified  are  the 
following  :  Hewers,  Carpenters,  Fillers  and  Trammers,  Artisans,  Day¬ 
men,  Women-sorters,  Coke-workers,  and  Foremen.  The  subdivisions 
of  occupation  which  actually  exist  under  each  of  these  headings  are 
not  distinguished  in  the  tables  of  wages,  and  to  this  fact  is  probably  to 
be  attribute<l  the  very  great  variations  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
wages  under  each  heading.  A  strike  among  the  underground  workmen 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1890,  followed  by  a  not  very  great  but  yet  dis¬ 
tinct  rise  in  wages.  This  is  shown  in  tables  Ilia  and  III6,  where  in  six 
columns  are  exhibited  the  percentages  of  labourers  earning  less  than  a 
£1  a  month,  and  between  £1  and  £2,  £2  and  £3,  £3  and  £4,  £4  and  £6, 
and  above  £0  a  month.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  are 
found,  both  before  and  after  the  strike,  in  the  second  and  third  columns  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  these  labourers  receive  between  five  and 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  (reckoning  the  Austrian  gulden  at  two  shillings 
of  our  money,  which  is  much  above  its  exchange  value).  Bnt  the 
percentage  of  those  receiving  £4  a  month  is  somewhat  greater  after 
than  before  the  strike.  In  tables  VI.  to  XIX.  the  object  of  inquiry  is, 
as  the  author  observes,  “  the  influences  exercised  by  certain  natural, 
social,  and  economic  factors  on  the  relations  of  wages."  Among  these 
are  situation,  whether  rural  or  urban,  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
commercial  undertakings  concerned,  the  output  per  head  of  the 
labourers  employed,  the  selling  price  of  coal,  and  the  prices  of 
necessaries.  As  might  be  expected,  the  rate  of  pay  is  higher  in  urban 
than  in  rural  localities,  and  in  large  works  than  in  small  ones.  The 
expenditure  in  wages  on  each  ton  of  output  has  increased  during  the 
period  treated  of,  especially  in  the  larger  works,  though  this  expenditure 
continues  to  be  actually  less  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  collieries. 

It  would  be  premature  to  express  an  opinion  on  Dr.  Karpeles’s 
monograph  until  the  whole  of  it  is  before  us.  The  task  of  collecting 
material  will  hardly  exceed  that  of  digesting  it,  if  the  outcome  is  to  be 
of  much  practical  utility  to  the  student  of  economics.  The  value  of 
the  English  edition  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that,  printed  at  Vienna,  its 
language  is  vague,  and  abounds  in  foreign  idioms,  and  that,  in  the 
tables  of  figures,  our  English  usage  in  regard  to  commas  and  decimal 
points  is  frequently  ignored. 

C.  H.  i>’E.  LKPPix*iTo.\. 

VoL.  V.— No.  2.  i; 
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WORKERS  ON  THEIR  INDUSTRIES.  Edited,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  by  Frank  W.  Galton.  [226  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Sonnenachein.  London,  1895.] 

There  is  a  certain  want  of  clearness  in  social  questions,  which  is  the 
result,  not  only  of  their  complexity,  but  partly — perhaps  chiefly — of 
the  unsettled  position  of  economics  as  regards  practical  thinkers.  This 
has  now  been  recognized  for  some  years ;  but  it  requires  a  long  time 
and  continuous  efibrt  to  show  economic  science  in  its  true  light,  to 
bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  details  and  the  new  developments  of  industrial 
life.  Meanwhile  valuable  inquiry  is  often  dissipated  and  lost,  even 
if  not  misused,  by  being  pressed  into  the  service  of  some  special  theory. 
There  is  some  of  this  confusion  in  a  collection  of  lectures  lately 
delivered  at  South  Place  Institute,  and  published  together  in  a  small 
book  with  an  introduction  by  F.  W.  Galton.  In  order  to  be  of 
practical  use,  the  results  of  such  investigations  need  some  collection 
and  classification,  a  requirement  which  the  introduction  does  not 
satisfactorily  fulfil  ;  and  so,  interesting  as  the  collection  is,  it  goes 
no  further  than  to  supply  material  for  social  reformers. 

But,  though  Mr.  Galton  fails  to  give  a  clear  summary  of  results 
and  their  relation  to  economic  theory,  he  explains  fully  the  plan  of 
the  book  and  its  object.  It  is  pre-eminently  an  account  of  the  work 
from  the  workers’  point  of  view  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  an  account 
of  Agricultural  Labour,  and  three  essays  on  more  general  subjects, 
each  worker  writes  of  his  own  industry.  Mr.  Galton  then  brings  out 
three  leading  facts,  on  which  all  the  writers  tend  to  dwell :  first,  the 
evils  of  extended  subdivision  of  labour  ;  secondly,  the  decay  of  the 
apprentice  system  ;  thirdly,  the  need  of  further  and  more  eflective 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  labour.  There  is  great  unanimity  on 
these  subjects  among  the  various  writers  ;  and,  so  far  as  each  one 
represents  his  trade,  this  unanimity  is  valuable  in  showing  the  tendency 
of  thought  among  those  most  nearly  concerned.  The  essays  vary 
much  in  character  and  interest ;  that  on  the  Agricultural  Labourer 
(by  Frederick  Verinder,  General  Secretary  of  the  English  Land 
Restoration  League)  is  perhaps  the  most  forcible  ;  those  on  Technical 
Education  and  Women’s  Labour  are  somewhat  general  and  unpractical  ; 
while  the  historical  accounts  of  wood-engraving  and  book-binding  are 
especially  interesting.  The  style  of  most  tends  to  be  conversational, 
and  the  arrangement  loose,  a  natural  result  of  their  origin  as  lectures  ; 
there  is,  therefore,  some  danger  of  suggestions  being  lost  from  want 
of  concentration.  Unity  in  the  collection  would  scarcely  be  expected  ; 
so,  though  many  of  the  details  are  valuable,  and  there  are  many 
suggestive  ideas  and  significant  facts,  their  place  is  not  necessarily 
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together ;  and  the  value  of  the  book  lies  not  in  this,  but  in  the  mere 
fact  of  giving  the  'worker’s  standpoint,  bringing  out  the  historic  and 
artistic  interests  in  each  industry,  as  well  as  some  of  its  modern 
developments. 

To  the  three  points  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gallon  might  be  added  the 
special  need  of  extended  trade^unions  in  unskilled  trades  and  in 
women’s  industries.  Besides  its  moral  and  social  effects,  combination 
is  the  only  means  by  which  the  labourer  can  be  on  equal  terms  with 
the  capitalist ;  it  is  union  which  gives  knowledge  and  staying-power, 
and  partly  solves  the  difficulty  of  unequal  chuncesi  Rather  than  a 
contradiction  of  competition,  it  is  its  necessary  preliminary,  if  by  com¬ 
petition  we  want  the  sifting  which  brings  out  the  best  work  and  the 
best  worker,  not  excluding  from  our  view  the  artistic  and  moral 
departments  of  life.  Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
legislation  ;  and  both  these  remedies  for  social  evil,  trade-unions  and 
legislation,  might  be  considereil  in  connection  with  agricultural 
labourers  and  home-workers  as  representing  the  most  pressing  as  well 
as  the  most  difficult  of  social  problems.  A  short  summary  of  these 
practical  conclusions,  with  some  clear  account  of  their  relation  to 
economic  theory,  would  greatly  improve  the  book,  and  show  once  more 
that  economics  is  not  the  enemy  of  social  reform,  but  rather  its 
strongest  support. 

M,  W.  Whelpton. 

THE  SPHERE  OB'  THE  STATE.  By  F.  S.  Hoffman,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  iJnion  College,  New  York,  [viii., 
275  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6*-.  Putnam.  New  York,  1894.] 

This  book  consists  of  lectures  delivered  in  Union  College  in  1893. 
It  does  not  contain  much  matter  that  is  absolutely  new  ;  but  its  general 
tone  and  the  ease  of  its  style  entitle  it  to  a  hearty  recommendation  as 
an  introductory  manual  to  the  study  of  political  science,  which  is, 
indeed,  all  that  the  author  claims  for  it. 

Professor  Hoff'man’s  main  theme  is  “  the  State  is  the  brotherhood  of 
man,”  of  which  he  never  allows  the  reader  to  lose  sight.  In  its 
capacity  as  a  social  organism  the  State  has  the  right — nay,  it  is  its 
duty — to  control  every  branch  of  human  activity.  Humani  nihil  a  $e 
alienum  putat.  Thus,  in  the  sphere  of  man’s  dealings  with  men,  it  will 
provide  for  the  government,  education,  protection,  and  comfort  of  all 
members  of  the  community  ;  while  in  regard  to  man’s  relations  to  his 
Maker,  it  is  bound  to  foster  that  form  of  religion  which  best  harmo¬ 
nizes  with  its  own  true  function.  Needless  to  say  that  the  only 
religion  that  fulfils  this  condition  is  Christianity.  “  Every  modern 
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State  ought  to  be  a  Christian  State."  But  Professor  Hoffman  recog¬ 
nizes  that  in  a  Christian  State  there  may  be  many  different  ways  of 
looking  at  Christianity,  and  he  would  accordingly  allow  great  latitude 
in  the  form  of  Church  government.  The  State  should  regard  religion 
as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end,  and  the  people  have  a  clear  right  to 
change  the  form  of  their  Church  government  whenever  the  ends  for 
which  the  Church  exists  may  be  so  promoted.  From  this  brief  outline 
of  his  argument  it  will  be  clear  that  Professor -Hoffman  is  inclined  to 
follow  the  lead  of  those  modern  writers  who  recommend  religion  to  us 
not  primarily  because  it  is  true,  but  because  it  is  vastly  useful.  This 
point  of  view  has  never  been  so  clearly  put  as  by  one  who  certainly  did 
not  by  his  action  show  that  he  entertained  a  very  high  conception  of 
the  State — “  if  there  were  no  God,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
invent  one.” 

It  is,  however,  encouraging  to  find  that  Professor  Hoffman  acknow¬ 
ledges  Christianity  to  be  not  only  the  basis,  but  the  vivifying  element  of 
our  civilization.  It  is  not  quite  evident  whether  by  Christianity  is  here 
meant  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  whether  the  term  is  used 
in  a  more  elastic  sense.  Some  words  of  Judge  Storey,  quoted  with 
approval  on  p.  245,  point  rather  to  the  former  view.  The  harmony  of 
Christianity  with  true  principles  of  economics  is  well  brought  out  in  the 
chapter  on  property  [“  the  only  fitting  watchword  for  the  treatment  of 
property  in  our  day  is  *  Back  to  Moses,  back  to  Christ  *  ”],  and  in  that 
which  deals  with  marriage  (ch.  xii.  The  Family  and  the  State).  Treat¬ 
ing  the  contract  simply  from  the  civil  standpoint,  the  writer  affirms, 
and  backs  his  opinion  by  weighty  authority,  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  evils  that  attend  on  facilities  for  divorce  lies  in  what  he  calls  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  that  death  alone  can  dissolve  the  marriage  bond. 
Some  remarks  on  cliildless  marriage  (p.  212)  are  obscure,  and  I  think, 
rather  misleading  ;  but  the  general  treatment  of  the  question  is  good. 

The  lectures  being  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  an  American 
audience,  are  naturally  illustrated  by  reference  to  many  customs  and 
institutions  which  are  only  of  secondary  interest  to  English  readers. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  not  time  to  read  Bryce  may  pick 
up  a  good  deal  of  information  upon  points  of  difference  in  the  respective 
arrangements  of  the  two  countries.  The  deplorable  confusion  and 
laxity  prevalent  in  the  States  in  regard  to  marriage  and  divorce  are 
well  known  ;  but  it  will  be  a  source  of  surprise  to  some  to  learn  in  how 
many  particulars  that  great  nation  is  really  behind  us  of  the  Old  World, 
e.g.  in  regard  to  religious  education,  municipal  government,  transit 
of  commodities,  methods  of  taxation,  and  control  of  business  corpora¬ 
tions.  With  regard  to  this  last,  Professor  Hoffman  sees  a  sure  check  on 
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company-mongering  in  the  European  syatem  of  public  statement  of 
accounts,  responsibility  of  directors  and  minority  representation.  He 
is,  perhaps,  too  sanguine  in  his  estimate  of  the  good  results  of  these 
precautions.  For  we  have  recently  been  told  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  the  companies  formed  in  England  fail  to  establish  themselves  per¬ 
manently.  It  is  refreshing  to  be  assured  that  a  serious  attempt  is  likely 
to  be  made  to  deal  Avith  the  admitted  evils  of  tlie  present  system  ;  but 
the  safeguard  lies  not  so  much  in  new  legislation  as  in  vigorously 
enforcing  the  existing  laws,  and  bracing  the  individual  conscience. 

Conciseness  sometimes  interferes  with  clearness,  especially  in  places 
that  offer  most  difficulty  to  the  beginner,  e.g.  the  function  of  the  State 
respecting  corporations,  tuxes,  and  money.  In  the  chapters  dealing 
with  these  questions  there  are  some  technical  expressions,  such  as 
seigniorage,  lombard  claims,  bonded  indebteilness,  which  would  be  the 
better  for  a  note  of  explanation.  And  unless  the  Union  College 
student  is  gifted  with  a  larger  share  of  the  esprit  financier  than  his 
British  brother,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  assimilated  at  the  first  hearing 
the  undoubted  truth  that  underlies  the  Professor’s  remarks  about  the 
right  basis  on  Avhicb  corporations  should  be  taxed  (p.  122),  and  the 
means  of  avoiding  usury  laws  (p.  150).  These,  however,  are  details, 
which  do  not  really  impair  the  value  of  the  book.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  reader  will  find  a  clear  statement  of  the  case  for  bimetallism, 
an  inheritance  tax,  and  prisons  as  industrial  factories,  and  that  there  is 
a  satisfactory  index. 

H.  F.  Steavart. 

SOBER  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT.  By  Fred.  A.  McKe.vzie. 

[200  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6rf.  Sonnenscbein.  London,  1894.] 
POPULAR  CONTROL  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC.  By 
Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.  [xii.,  108  pp.  Crown  8vo.  1«.  Cassell. 
London,  1894.] 

“  Drink  and  betting  are  far  worse  enemies  to  the  working  classes 
than  all  the  capitalists  put  together.”  These  Avere  the  words  of  Mr. 
Delves,  when  presiding  at  the  last  trade-union  congress  at  Norwich  ; 
of  their  truth  we  are  all  convinced.  And  more,  granted  the  success  of 
our  social  reforms — employment  for  all,  fair  wages,  sound  education, 
favourable'  conditions  of  life — still  we  are  convinced  that,  unless  the 
temptation  to  drink  is  lessened  or  removed,  drink  will  continue  to 
breed  poverty  and  misery.  Why,  then,  is  temperance  reform  not 
placed  more  in  the  forefront  of  the  agitation  for  improving  the 
economic  conditions  of  society  ? 
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Perhaps  it  is  because  uf  a  doubt  whether  auythiug  can  be  done  by 
iegisiation.  “  Sober  by  Act  of  Parliament  !  '*  we  say  in  a  tone  of  con¬ 
temptuous  scepticism.  But  if  there  can  he  any  doubt  on  this  question, 
it  will  find  a  convincing  answer  in  Mr.  McKenzie's  Sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  This  little  book  does  not  profess  to  argue  the  point ;  it 
simply  examines  what  has  been  accomplished  by  temperance  legisla¬ 
tion  in  various  countries  during  the  last  twenty-Rve  years,  and  cumu¬ 
lates  evidence  to  show  that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  can  be  reduced 
by  prohibitive  or  restrictive  laws.  The  argument  is  clenched  by 
instances  of  the  opposite.  Whatever  prohibition  may  do,  it  is  a  fact 
that  legislation  favourable  to  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  alcohol  has 
increased  its  consumption.  This  was  the  case  in  Switzerland  after 
1874  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  our  own  country  which  has  suffered  the 
most  disastrous  effects.  Thus,  in  1689,  in  consequence  of  an  act  to 
encourage  the  home  spirit-trade,  spirits  became  so  cheap  that  dram¬ 
drinking  spread  with  the  rapidity  and  the  virulence  of  an  epidemic. 
The  results  of  free-trade  in  drink  were  visible  all  over  the  land.  Gin- 
shops  arose  in  all  directions  in  every  large  town  ;  and  in  London  there 
were,  outside  the  city  and  the  borough,  over  6000  spirit  dealers  to  a 
population  of  700,000,  In  less  than  fifty  years  the  consumption  of 
British  spirits  rose  sevenfold"  (p.  139).  In  1830,  with  a  hope  of 
diminishing  the  sale  of  spirits.  Parliament  encouraged  beer-drinking 
by  allowing  every  householder  to  open  a  beer-shop  for  a  small  excise 
fee.  Instead  of  checking  the  consumption  of  spirits,  the  act  only 
increased  beer-<lr inking  to  the  extent  of  28  per  cent.,  and  the  number 
of  houses  selling  intoxicating  liquors  rose  from  88,930  to  123,396. 
Again,  quite  in  our  own  times,  the  law  of  1861,  permitting  off-licence.s, 
has  given  rise  to  a  new  channel  for  drinking,  through  grocers. 

From  Mr.  McKenzie's  book  two  things  are  clearly  to  be  learned. 
The  first  is  the  very  obvious  conclusion,  that  for  any  prohibitive 
legislation  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  backed  by  a  strong  and  healthy 
public  opinion.  The  other  is  the  rather  melancholy  reflection  that  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  temperance  reform  has  been  the  divisions 
in  the  temperance  party.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  prohibitionists, 
who,  convinced  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  drunkenness,  would  totally 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohol,  except  for  manufacturing 
or  medicinal  purposes.  They  are  the  enthusiastic  apostles  of  the 
movement,  and  it  is  to  their  efforts  that  is  chiefly  due  the  decided 
advance  in  public  feeling  on  tbe  matter.  But  there  is  also  the  more 
moderate  party,  upon  whose  numbers  the  result  chiefly  depends.  Such 
feel  that  human  nature,  being  what  it  is,  cannot  be  radically  altered 
by  mere  legislation,  and  that  some  men  will  continue  to  drink  in  spite 
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of  any  law  to  the  contrary.  Hence,  if  drinking  is  made  illegal,  not 
only  will  the  individual  conscience  suffer  injury,  but  the  existence  of 
illicit  drinking  on  a  large  scale  will  tend  to  weaken  the  public  respect  for 
law  :  such  has  been  the  experience  in  parts  of  America.  They  feel, 
also,  that  unenlightened  prohibitionists  tend  to  base  their  argument  on 
an  exaggeration,  viz.  the  assertion  that  drinking  is  in  itself  evil  ;  and 
they  are  not  fully  convinced  that  the  abuse,  great  as  it  is,  sufficiently 
justifies  the  extreme  step  of  total  prohibition.  Between  these  two 
parties  there  has  hitherto  been  little  alliance,  but  can  no  compromise 
be  found  ?  Is  not  half  a  loaf  better  than  no  bread  ?  Prohibitionists 
nfeed  not  give  up  working  for  their  ideal,  but  should  they  not  recognize 
that  any  reform  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ? 

The  time  has  come  for  such  an  appeal.  For,  after  many  failures,  a 
new  scheme  has  been  brought  before  the  public.  First  proposed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1876,  but  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  it  has  now  been  reviveil  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  This  scheme  is  a  modification  of  the  system  which 
prevails  in  Scandinavia.  It  was  started  in  Gothenburg  in  I860,  and 
has  since  been  adopted  by  seventy-six  other  towns  in  Sweden,  and 
nearly  every  town  in  Norway.  The  new  and  leading  idea  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  is  the  elimination  of  private  profit.  The  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks 
is  controlled  by  a  company  of  philanthropists  ;  the  publicans  receive 
fixed  salaries,  with  a  percentage  on  focal  and  non-alcoholic  drinks  sold ; 
the  character  of  the  public-houses  is  improved  by  the  addition  of 
reading-rooms  and  by  facilities  for  eating,  so  that  they  may  really  become 
places  of  refreshment  and  of  public  recreation  ;  the  company  and  its 
houses  are  under  the  due  supervision  of  the  local  authorities,  while  its 
philanthropy  is  secured  by  a  limit  to  the  interest  it  may  receive  ou 
its  capital ;  and  all  surplus  profits  go,  not  to.  relief  of  the  taxes,  but  to 
independent  philanthropic  objects. 

Such  a  scheme  is,  no  doubt,  open  to  objections.  The  question  of 
compensation  should  be  placed  quite  ou  one  side,  as  it  is  entirely 
distinct.  But  it  is  urged  that,  however  distributed,  the  profits  will 
in  the  end  relieve  taxation.  The  public  will  thus  be  given  an  interest 
in  the  consumption  of  liquor,  and  a  real  reduction  of  the  traffic  will 
become  hopeless.  The  company  is  to  be  philanthropic — but  shall  we 
always  find  philanthropists  ?  It  has  already  been  remarked,  however, 
that  any  temperance  legislation,  to  be  successful,  must  be  backed  by  a 
strong  public  opinion,  and,  granted  this  public  opinion,  it  will  have  the 
same  effect  under  the  new  conditions*  In  any  case,  such  a  public  body 
would  not  be  harder  to  influence  than  the  present  private  interests  of 
the  trade,  which  present  an  impenetrable  front  to  temperance  attacks. 
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There  is  also  another  serious  objection.  Has  the  scheme,  after  all, 
proved  a  success  ?  To  find  a  satisfactorj  answer  to  this  question,  1 
recommend  a  study  of  Dr.  Gould’s  Popular  Control  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic.  Dr.  Gould  w’as  sent  by  the  United  States  I.Abour  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  special  Commissioner  to  investigate  the  working  of  the 
system.  He  went,  as  be  says,  “  absolutely  without  prejudice ;  ”  and 
in  1893  was  published  at  Washington  his  **  Special  Report,”  which  is, 
to  quote  Mr.  McKenzie,  ‘‘  unquestionably  the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.”  Dr.  Gould  shows  his 
impartiality. by  not  withholding  adverse  facts.  Thus,  at  Bergen  and 
at  Christiania  there  has  been,  of  late  years,  an  actual  increase  in  the 
spirits  sold.  Similarly,  bis  apologetic  tone  implies  that  the  statistics 
of  drunkenness,  crime,  and  pauperism  do  not  show  a  very  appreciable 
improvement,  though  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-five  provincial 
governors  report  a  very  considerable  decrease  of  drunkenness.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  facts  sufficient  to  account  for  any  apparent 
Lack  of  success.  The  most  important  is  the  limited  operation  of  the 
system.  It  is  only  applied  to  spirits,  and  not  to  beer  ;  in  fact,  at  first 
the  drinking  of  beer  was  actually  encouraged  as  a  less  harmful  sub¬ 
stitute  for  spirits.  Where  it  is  in  force,  the  coiqpanies  have  not 
always  a  complete  monopoly.  Thus,  at  Gothenburg,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  crucial  case,  there  are  five  privileged  licence-holders,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  wine  merchants,  simply  paying  licence  fees  to  the 
company.  Again,  the  effect  of  the  legislation  has  been  to  suppress 
spirit-shops  in  the  country  districts,  so  that  all  the  country  custom 
falls  to  the  town.  Then,  lastly,  there  are  local  circumstance  affecting 
the  consumption  ;  e.g.  at  Gothenburg  a  large  floating  sailor  popula¬ 
tion,  and  at  Bergen  a  great  influx  of  tourists. 

After  these  pros  and  con<,  we  shall  feel  the  full  force  of  the  actual 
statistics,  which  show  that  the  effect  of  the  system  has  been  to  reduce 
the  average  consumption  of  spirits  for  the  whole  of  Sweden  from  14'2 
quarts  per  head  in  1874  to  6*8  quarts  per  head  in  1892.  Similarly,  for 
Norway,  the  reduction  has  been  from  7  quarts  in  1876  to  3^  quarts  in 
1892.  To  take  local  instances — in  Gothenburg  the  average  consump¬ 
tion  per  bead  has  gone  down  from  34*9  quarts  in  1875  to  14*2  in  1892; 
in  Stockholm,  from  28*07  in  1877  to  14*40  in  1892.  The  picture  given 
of  Christianssand  and  its  district,  the  first  town  to  adopt  the  system 
in  Norway,  is  most  hopeful  and  encouraging  :  in  1872  it  consumed 
224,627  litres  of  spirits,  in  1892  only  133,806  litres.  These  figures 
are  certainly  most  impressive.  But  the  system  is  also  recommended 
by  further  advantages  which  follow  in  its  train  :  e.g.  a  great  reduction 
in  the  number  of  licences,  the  companies  generally  using  much  less 
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thftD  their  legal  number  ;  voluntary  rentrictiona  adopted  by  the  com¬ 
panies  beyond  legal  requirements,  such  as  early  closing,  Sunday 
closing,  raising  the  minority  age  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  ;  and,  again, 
the  establishment  of  cheap  eating-houses  and  public  reading-rooms. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Dr.  Gould  has  become  “  a  convert  to  the 
system  ; "  and  accordingly  we  find  that  his  pamphlet  is  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  “  Public-House  Reform  Association,”  is  pre¬ 
faced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  bears  upon  its  title-page  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  :  ”  In  principle  you  are  working  on  the  only  lines 
either  promising  or  tenable.” 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  level  of  civic  morality 
seems  to  be  higher  in  Scandinavia  than  elsewhere.  But  even  in 
Norway  an  instance  of  an  unwise  use  of  the  profits  has  occurred  ;  and 
if  we  try  the  experiment  in  England,  our  best  temperance  ingenuity 
must  be  exercisetl  in  devising  due  legislative  safeguards.  And  the 
fact  that  the  system  does  not  cover  beer-drinking  in  Scandinavia  shows 
that  its  English  application  will  really  be  something  very  different. 
But  as  an  experiment,  why  should  it  not  be  tried  ?  Could  not  the 
whole  temperance  party  unite  in  this  very  moderate  demand  for  an 
experiment,  and  in  seeing  that  it  has  a  fair  trial  ?  No  one  pleads  that, 
as  worked  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  system  is  perfect.  But  its 
practical  success  is  indicated  by  its  rapid  spread  over  those  countries, 
while  in  not  a  single  instance  has  it  been  given  up.  It  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  the  Englishman’s  practical  character.  If  it  is  not 
the  ideal,  it  is  on  the  way  to  it.  This  the  prohibitionists  of  Scandi¬ 
navia  have  recognized,  and  though  at  first  they  opposed  it,  they  are 
now  pressing  for  its  fuller  extension  and  development.  At  home  the 
necessity  for  reform  is  urgent.  The  time  is  ripe.  Scandinavia  has 
shown  us  how  to  set  to  work.  Shall  we  be  too  proud  to  learn  ? 

K.  B.  Rackham. 

DARWINISM  AND  RACE  PROGRESS.  By  John  Bebrt 
Haycbapt,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University 
College,  Cardiff.  [180  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2t.  6d.  Sonnenschein. 
London,  1895.] 

We  have  in  this  very  interesting  book  another  attempt  to  forecast 
the  future  of  our  race,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  only  of  melancholy 
satisfaction  that  I  arise  from  its  perusal.  The  book  is  written  in  a 
singularly  clear  style,  and  the  reader  is  further  assisted  by  a  very 
complete  analysis  by  headed  paragraphs.  The  author  is  evidently  an 
ultra-Darwinian,  though  I  never  feel  inclined  to  put  too  much  stress 
upon  the  very  tentative  remarks  which  Darwin  made  with  regard  to 
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poat-iiutul  acquired  qualities.  Aud  with  all  due  deference  to  the  few 
who  support  the  other  view,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  those  who  say  that  post¬ 
natal  acquired  qualities  are  not  transmissible  to  descendants. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  self-evident  that  the  methods  of  modern 
society  must  tend  to  the  deterioration  of  the  race.  And  Mr.  Haycraft 
not  merely  gives  good  reasons  why  this  should  be,  but  also  gives 
statistics  to  prove  that  the  deterioration  is  already  obviously  at  work. 
The  mere  prevention  of  disease  by  medical  advance,  which  is  such  a 
noteworthy  feature  of  our  day,  the  prevention  of  intemperance  by 
legislation  and  public  opinion,  destroy  selective  agencies  which  at  present 
there  is  nothing  to  replace.  Year  by  year  more  and  more  weakly  people 
survive  to  propagate  weakly  descendants.  The  free  ranges  of  disease 
and  intemperance  were  powerful  selective  agencies.  “  Our  conclusion,” 
says  our  author,  has  been  that  our  race,  viewed  from  a  physiological 
standpoint,  is  not  on  the  way  towards  improvement.”  For,  besides  the 
reasons  above  stated,  we  have  the  further  bar  to  race  improvement  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  distinct  tendency  now,  and  one  which  is 
not  likely  to  decline,  towards  sterility  on  the  part  of  the  more  capable, 
as  against  great  fertility  on  the  part  of  the  incapable.  The  outlook 
seems,  then,  full  of  gloom.  But  our  author  finds  hope,  and  we  would 
fain  believe  him,  in  that  altruism  upon  which,  in  their  different  ways, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  and  Professor  Drummond  also  rely.  But  this  is 
altruism  of  the  highest  kind,  and  one  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  obtain 
among  us.  It  means,  not  merely  doing  good  to  our  neighbour  of  the 
present  generation,  but  looking  forward  to  the  good  of  future  genera¬ 
tions.  A  golden  age  indeed  it  will  be,  when  to  marry  at  the  dictate  of 
passion  and  with  the  prospect  of  begetting  diseased  children  will  make 
us  criminals  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  even  of  the  law  itself  ; 
when  the  capable  citizens  will  undertake  the  obligations  of  parenthood 
for  the  good  of  the  race.  “  What  we  may  reasonably  doubt  is,  whether 
our  countrymen  will  have  intelligence  and  unselfishness  enough  to  bring 
this  about,  to  sow  where  others  will  reap,  to  distract  their  thoughts 
from  the  pursuit  of  self-interest,  and  turn  their  attention  to  a  course  of 
action  which  will  produce  its  results  when  their  individual  lives  have 
passed  away.  But  even  here  the  outlook  is  hopeful,  for  no  historical 
fact  is  more  striking  than  the  gradual  subordination  of  individual  interests 
to  those  of  the  community  which  for  many  years  has  been  going  on  ” 
(p.  156).  Such  altruism,  supported  by  an  enlightened  legislature, 
backed  by  public  opinion,  may  be  the  selective  agency  which  will 
eradicate  diseased  organisms  by  forbidding  their  propagation,  and  will 
exterminate  crime  by  the  careful  segregation  of  criminals.”  We  shall 
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not  be  here,  alas,  to  see  these  glorious  results,  just  as  we  shall  be 
happily  gone  before  the  world  has  grown  as  dull  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson 
has  told  us  it  will  be.  But  Mr.  Haycraft  has  made  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  subject  in  the  work  which  lies  before  us,  and  we  can 
most  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  future 
development  of  the  race. 

£.  Bryans. 


THE  ILLS  OF  THE  SOUTH.  By  Charles  H.  Otken,  LL.D. 

[277  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Putnam.  London,  1894.] 

In  spite  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  is  plain  that  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union  are  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition.  The  attainment  of  freedom  has  not  been  followed  by  prosperity, 
enlightenment,  or  even  humanity.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  there 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  evidence  of  the  cruelty  and 
brutality  with  which  the  whites  treated  their  coloured  fellow-citizens  ; 
and,  in  his  recently  published  book.  Dr.  Otken  draws  attention  to  the 
economic  ruin  which  threatens,  the  South,  and  to  the  crisis  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  approaching.  In  his  opinion  the  position  is  one  of 
extreme  gravity,  and  one  which,  unless  adequate  remedial  measures 
are  adopted,  cannot  but  result  in  a  catastrophe. 

The  evils,  which  have  produced  such  a  state  of  affairs,  would  appear 
to  be  of  two  kinds — economic  and  racial.  Of  the  economic  evils,  the 
credit-system  is  the  root  and  centre.  It  is  this  which  hands  over 
the  farmer  and  cultivator  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the  power  of  the 
merchant  or  furnisher.  The  beginning  of  the  mischief  lies  in  neglecting 
to  pay  cash  for  purchases,  and,  when  the  first  step  is  taken,  the 
remaining  ones  are  easy.  The  credit  price  is  “from  2o  to  100  per 
cent,  above  a  fair  cash  valuation  ;  ”  the  merchant  alone  keeps  books, 
and  defers  sending  in  a  statement  of  accounts,  assuring  his  debtor  that 
all  is  well ;  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  are  charged,  and  legal  techni¬ 
calities  made  use  of  against  the  unsophisticated  farmer.  The  whole 
account  forcibly  recalls  the  picture  of  a  Roman  province  lying  at  the 
mercy  of  Roman  negotiatores.  The  “  lien-laws  ”  were  enacted  in  the 
interests  of  the  cultivators,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  credit  after 
the  civil  war,  when  money  was  tight,  but  they  have  proved  to  be 
veritable  engines  of  oppression.  The  man  who  has  once  given  a 
lien  or  mortgage  on  his  crops  or  land  is  no  longer  a  free  agent ;  he 
is  in  reality  <  the  serf  of  his  creditor,  though  not  so  in  name.  The 
remark  was  one  day  made  that  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  was 

dead.  “  *  It  is  a  mistake,’  said  Mr. - ;  *  I  have  eight  hundred  men 

who  do  my  bidding  ;  they  cannot  do  as  they  please.  If  I  say  “  Plant 
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cotton,”  they  plant  cotton’”  (p.  48).  Hence  has  come  the  “over¬ 
production  ”  of  cotton,  which  has  helped  to  lower  the'  price  of  that 
article  from  forty  cents  to  seven  cents  a  pound,  and  which  has  left  the 
farmer  entirely  dependent  on  the  merchant  for  his  supplies  of  corn, 
flour,  and  meat.  The  only  way  out  of  the  impasse  is  by  stern  self- 
denial,  and  by  the  overthrow  of  the  present  credit-system,  with  its 
accompanying  lien-law. 

Another  grave  feature  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  Southern 
States  is  the  rapidity  with  which  land  is  engrossed,  and  the  tendency 
of  it  to  accumulate  in  a  few  bands.  Dr.  Otken  gives  tables  relating 
to  landholding  and  landownership  which  appear  to  him  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  movement  towards  latifundia.  This  movement  is  stimulated 
by  the  excessively  liberal  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  railway 
companies,  by  the  absorption  of  large  tracts  by  syndicates,  native  or 
foreign,  and  by  the  action  of  the  credit-system,  with  its  mortgages  and 
deeds  of  trust.  England  is  adduced  as  a  warning  to  the  South  not 
to  proceed  farther  in  the  path  towards  “  a  land  monopoly.”  Of  the 
condition  of  England  Dr.  Otken  has  an  impression  “  as  blue  as  indigo.” 
The  toiling  masses  are  neglected  or  oppressed  by  a  pompous  and 
wealthy  prelacy  and  a  landowning  oligarchy.  “  It  is  a  melancholy 
portrait  to  contemplate  in  these  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
a  wealth-enthroned  clergy  representing  Him  Who  was  lowly  of  heart, 
and  millions  of  worshippers  ground  down  into  the  dust.  .  .  .  This  is 
Christianity  emasculated,  its  efficacy  and  healing  power  lost  in  gorgeous 
ceremonials,  fit  only  to  captivate  and  enthral  for  an  hour  the  sensuous 
intellect.  The  poor,  the  lowly,  are  forgotten  and  neglected,  etc.”  And 
Senator  Voorhees  is  quoted  with  apparent  approval  to  this  efi'ect : 
“The  foreign  policy  of  England  is  often  denounced  for  its  brutal 
rapacity,  but  her  home  policy,  whereby  an  idle,  sensual,  income- 
devouring  aristocracy  enjoys  full  and  free  licence  to  prey  upon  her 
toiling  masses,  wears  a  darker  hue  than  even  the  perfidious  and 
crimson  stains  she  has  left  on  distant  shores,  and  with  which  she  has 
incarnadined  the  seas.”  Such  statements  may  stand  for  what  they 
are  worth — they  are  American. 

The  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  South  are  not  all  to  be  found 
in  the  economic  system  ;  they  are  partly,  if  not  largely,  racial,  and 
spring  from  the  presence  of  African  blood  in  those  districts.  For  the 
negroes  as  a  class  Dr.  Otken  has  nothing  good  to  say.  They  are 
lazy,  improvident,  immoral,  criminal,  and  they  appear,  from  the 
statistics  quoted  in  the  book,  to  be  actually  deteriorating.  Whether 
a  fair  opportunity  has  yet  been  afi'ordcd  them  or  not.  Dr.  Otken  gives 
them  up  as  incorrigible,  at  any  rate  in  their  present  surroundings,  and 
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recommends  that  they  should  be  deported  from  America  and  turned 
down  in  Upper  Guinea  or  the  basin  of  the  Congo.  “  Separation  is 
the  path  of  safety  for  both  races.”  “This  may  be  the  way  of 
Providence  concerning  the  sons  of  Ham.” 

The  tone  of  the  book  strikes  one  as  being  exaggerated,  as  being 
“  in  the  superlative  ”  throughout.  Dr.  Otken  has  a  persistent  inclina¬ 
tion  “to  preach.”  His  writing  is  disfigured  by  much  unnecessary 
repetition,  and  weakened  by  a  showy  parade  of  platitudes,  both  moral 
and  economic.  The  book  is  well  furnished  with  tables  for  purposes 
of  illustration,  but  there  is  too  much  reasoning  of  an  abstract  character, 
of  what  might  have  been  had  the  circumstances  been  difierent,  or  had 
another  crop  than  the  predominant  cotton  been  grown.  The  style  is 
often  rhetorical ;  it  is  generally  abrupt,  and  at  times  it  attains  a  degree 
of  jerkiness  worthy  of  Mr.  Jingle. 

G.  W.  Powers. 


AGRICULTURAL  BANKS  :  Their  Object  and  their  Work.  By 

Henry  W.  Wolff.  [109  pp.  Is.  Agricultural  Banks  Association.] 
VILLAGE  BANKS  :  How  tor  Start  Them.  By  Henry  W.  Wolff. 

[43  pp.  6d.  P.  S.  King.  London,  1894.] 

Readers  of  the  Economic  Review  need  no  introduction  to  Mr.  WolfT. 
The  writer  of  People' $  Banks  has  already  won  golden  opinions,  and 
the  two  books  under  notice  deserve  equal  praise.  The  rapid  spread 
of  the  agricultural  depression  has  shown  more  and  more  clearly  that 
the  farmer  wants  money.  Potatoes,  like  cotton,  require  cultivation  ; 
in  neither  case  can  the  cultivation  be  carried  out  without  expense. 
Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  This  is  the  problem  with  which 
Mr.  Wolff  deals.  He  points  out  very  forcibly  a  fact,  which,  perhaps, 
is  not  sufficiently  known, — that  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  agriculturist 
for  borrowing  money  are  very  few.  The  bank  objects  to  lending  small 
sums  ;  he  turns  in  despair  to  his  “  dealer,”  thus  raising  money  in  the 
dearest  market  to  employ  in  the  cheapest.  The  result  is  obvious — 
first  embarrassment,  then  ruin.  Mr.  Wolff  lays  before  us  what  he  hopes 
will  prove  to  be  a  cure  for  the  evil.  This  is  no  place  for  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  details.  But  the  general  principles  sound  plausible 
enough.  It  is  proposed  to  adopt  a  system  practised  with  great  success 
on  the  Continent,  by  which  “  agricultural  banks  ”  are  formed,  whose 
object  is  the  loan  of  small  .sums  to  small  farmers  and  lalmurers. 
The  fundamental  principle  is  “  pure  and  unselfish  co-operation,”  in 
which  each  poor  man  of  the  community  takes  a  part ;  stability  is 
insured,  because  every  man  comes  to  see  that,  by  the  liability  resting 
on  him,  his  neighbour’s  good  and  hurt  coincide  with  his  own.  Another 
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strong  principle  is  the  entire  absence  of  profit-seeking  and  its  attendant 
evils.  Mr.  Wolff  writes  with  all  the  fervour  of  an  enthusiast.  He  is 
verj  severe  on  paid  officials  and  brass  door-plates,  and,  perhaps,  some¬ 
what  makes  light  of  the  difficulties  which  bis  scheme  involves.  The 
English  peasant  in  the  villages  is  very  dogged,  and  looks  askance  at 
new  proposals.  Still,  apart  from  this  criticism,  it  is  obvious  to  any 
one  who  reads  Mr.  Wolff’s  two  books  (the  latter  of  which  is  for  the 
most  part  connected  with  the  technical  working  of  his  scheme)  that 
the  remedy  suggested  has  very  great  merits,  and  should,  if  carefully 
applied,  lead  to  results  as  great  as  those  which  Herr  Raiffeisen  has 
obtained  abroad.  Mr.  Wolff  lays  great  stress  on  three  points  :  (1)  Each 
bank  must  coniine  itself  to  a  small  district,  so  that  every  member  may 
be  able  to  watch  the  others.  (2)  The  spirit  of  responsibility  must  be 
made  effective  by  common  liability  and  popular  control.  (3)  Success  is 
a  question  of  quality,  not  of  numbers.  The  book  deserves  a  very  careful 
study.  The  state  of  agriculture  can  hardly  be  worse  in  England  than 
it  is  at  present;  everybody  is  looking  for  a  remedy  :  and  Mr.  Wolff 
steps  into  the  gap  with  a  most  interesting  experiment. 

H.  R.  Norris. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

JOINT-METALLISM.  By  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  [vi.,  124  pp. 

8vo.  75  cents.  Putnam.  New  York  and  London,  1894.] 

This  little  book  consists  chiefly  of  a  reprint  of  letters  addressed  to 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  New  York  Post,  and  editorial  comments 
thereupon.  Mr.  Stokes’s  plan,  as  described  on  his  title-page,  is  one 
by  which  gold  and  silver  together,  at  ratios  always  based  on  their 
relative  market  values,  may  be  made  the  metallic  basis  of  a  sound, 
honest,  self-regulating,  and  permanent  currency,  without  frequent 
recoinings,  and  without  danger  of  one  metal  driving  out  the  other.” 
Legal  tender  is  to  be  half  gold  and  half  silver.  For  the  payment  of 
twenty  dollars,  for  example,  ten  dollars  in  gold  and  an  equivalent 
amount  of  silver  is  to  be  legal  tender.  How  much  silver  is  to  be  an 
equivalent  amount  will  be  settled  monthly  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  “  according  to  the  average  relative  market  values  of  gold  and 
silver,  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  based  on  the  average 
market  values  of  all  the  intervening  months.”  There  is  to  be  free 
coinage  at  the  Mint,  but  the  two  metals  must  always  be  offered  together, 
and  in  equivalent  amounts.  The  Treasury  will  issue  legal-tender  notes 
in  exchange  for  each  dollar  of  gold  and  its  equivalent  in  silver. 
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A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE  LABOUR  LAWS.  By  George 
Howell,  M.P.  Third  Edition,  revised,  [xii.,  338  pp.  8vo. 
3«.  6<f.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1894.] 

The  first  and  second  editions  of  this  book  were  published  and  sold 
oat  in  1876,  and,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  Mr.  Howell  and  his 
publisher  allowed  it  to  remain  out  of  print  for  eighteen  years.  Its 
reappearance  in  an  improved  and  enlarged  form  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  workmen  and  trade-unionists  for  whose  use  it  is  primarily  intended. 
The  term  “  labour  laws  ”  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  widest  sense, 
as  Mr.  Howell  does  not  include  the  Factory  Acts  and  kindred  legislation 
imposing  restrictions  and  regulations  on  the  employment  of  labour. 
The  principal  Acts  with  which  he  deals  are  the  Employers  and  Work¬ 
men  Act,  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  the  three 
Trade  Union  Acts,  and  the  Employers’  Liability  Act.  The  text  of  the 
Acts  is  printed  in  full,  and  the  exposition  is  couched  in  popular  language, 
without,  so  far  as  a  layman  can  judge,  thereby  becoming  inaccurate. 
It  might  have  been  well  to  add,  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  chapter  on 
the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  that  there  is  a  case  under  the  Factory 
Act  in  which  a  penalty  recovered  from  an  employer  may  be  applied  in 
compensation  for  injury,  and  also  that  in  deciding,  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  whether  an  employer  has  been  negligent,  judges  and 
juries  are  sometimes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the 
consideration  whether  the  employer  has  carried  out  the  intention  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  Factory  Act  in  regard  to  such  a  matter  as  the 
fencing  of  machinery. 

NOTIZIE  SULLE  CONDIZIONE  INDUSTRIAL!  DELLA 
PROVINCIA  DI  MILANO.  By  Leopoldo  Sabbatixi. 
[xx.,  472  pp.  8 VO.  Milano,  1893.] 

These  statistics  are  drawn  up  “  by  order  of  the  Milan  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  general  department  of  statistics.”  They  are 
statistics  of  manufactures,  and  nothing  else  ;  there  is  nothing  about 
retail  trade,  and  nothing  about  agriculture  ;  even  in  the  silk  statistics 
there  is  nothing  about  silk-growing.  Further,  there  is  nothing  about 
“  industrial  conditions  ”  in  the  English  sense  of  the  words — wages,  or 
hours,  or  inspection,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  the  only  datum  of  that 
kind  is  classification  of  workers  into  men,  women,  and  boys  and  girls 
under  15  ;  but  even  here  the  legal  minimum  of  age  for  young  people 
is  not  stated.  The  totals  for  all  manufactures  are  50,583  men,  8680 
boys,  42,413  women,  13,563  girls. 

In  the  narrow  field  to  which  the  book  is  confined,  it  is  very  minute, 
and  we  may  hope  that  it  is  accurate.  Establishments,  workers,  horses. 
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Bteam-engiues,  machines,  and  production  are  given  for  every  trade  and 
every  village.  Unfortunately  the  dates  of  the  figures  are  left  to  be 
inferred  from  the  facts  that  Dr.  Sabbatini  received  his  commission  in 
June,  1890,  and  presented  the  finished  work  in  September,  1892. 
There  is  no  indication  of  the  exact  date  of  any  item  ;  but,  in  a  general 
way,  it  may  be  presumed  that  his  oggi  refers  to  an  actual  count  taken 
by  himself  or  published  by  authority  after  June,  1890.  There  is  a 
short  historical  introiluction  to  every  trade,  giving  the  statistics  of  its 
progress  as  far  back  as  there  are  official  figures. 

UEBER  DIE  ENTWICKELUNG  DER  AUSTRALISCHEN 
EISENBAHXPOLITIK,  NEBST  EINER  EINLEITUNG 
UBER  DAS  PROBLEM  DER  EISENBAHNPOLITIK  IN 
THEORIE  UND  PRAXIS.  Von  Dr.  Moritz  Kandt.  [xxxiv., 
263  pp.  Berlin,  1894.] 

The  title  is  rather  larger  than  the  subject.  Only  the  Victorian  rail¬ 
ways  are  treated.  Here  we  have  only  the  first  part,  taking  the  history 
up  to  the  final  victory  of  the  State-system  in  1868.  The  second  part 
will  deal  with  the  real  interest  for  the  sake  of  which  Dr.  Kandt  is 
writing — the  application  of  Victorian  experience  to  the  general  ques¬ 
tions  of  railway  politics.  In  the  present  instalment,  the  general 
introduction  is  much  more  interesting  than  the  Victorian  history.  In 
the  course  of  forty  pages.  Dr.  Kandt  manages  to  summarize  the 
opinions  of  everybody  of  any  importance  who  has  written  on  the 
political  or  economic  or  social  side  of  the  railway  question  in  England 
and  France  and  Germany  and  America,  and  the  summary  is  alwa^'s 
alive.  He  says  little  in  quantity  about  bis  own  opinions  ;  he  lets  it 
appear  very  plainly  that,  on  the  general  question  of  State  nr  private 
management,  be  is  an  historical  opportunist ;  ”  and  on  the  particular 
question  of  the  English  railways,  he  thinks  that  we  shall  have  to  give 
up  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  our  private  system.  The  biblio¬ 
graphy  at  the  beginning  runs  to  twenty-five  pages,  and  gives  the 
authorities  on  Australia  in  general,  on  railways  in  general,  oif  economic 
politics  in  general,  and  on  all  the  inter-relations  of  these  three  heads. 
The  latest  authorities  in  the  list  are  magazine  articles  with  the  ominous 
titles  :  “  The  Causes  of  the  Late  Australian  .Crisis,”  and  “  Side-lights 
on  Australian  Failures”  (July,  1893). 
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"  AF  all  industrial  countries  England  is  the  one  in  which  legis- 
lation  on  liability  for  accidents  is  least  favourable  to  the 
workmen.”  To  a  charge  of  this  sort,  formally  and  openly  made 
in  the  hearing  of  all  Europe,  we,  the  most  industrial  country  of 
all,  the  most  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  and  contentment 
of  our  working  classes,  can  scarcely  afford  to  be  indifferent.  It 
is  the  statement  of  Professor  Dejace,  put  forward  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  recently  assembled  at  Milan;  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  was  followed  up  with  a  review  of  the  laws  bearing 
upon  the  question  in  different  countries,  which  makes  it 

'  (1)  Congrh  ItUerncUional  lUs  Accidenta du  Travail  et da  Amirances  Socialts  ; 
3'  Sasion  ;  Milan,  1-6  Oct.,  1894.  Vol.  I.  Rapports,  Vol.  II.  Compta  Remlus 
da  Seianca.  [H.  Reggiani,  Milan,  1893.] 

(2)  Raoconto  del  Congreuo  sugV  infortuni  del  lavoro  tenutosi  in  Milano  nei 
fjiorni,  17, 18,  e  19  Marzo,  1895.  [Tipografia  degli  Operai,  Milano,  1895.] 

(3)  Geschiijisbericht  des  Reichsversicherungsamtes  fiir  das  Jahr  1894.  [Asher 
&  Co.,  Berlin,  1895.] 

(4)  Bericht  des  Vorstandes  tier  ArbeUer-Utifalleersicherungsanstalt  fiir  Nie- 
derosterreich.  [Selbstverlag,  Wien,  1891  and  1893.] 

(5)  Office  du  Travail,  Etude  sur  la  Demiers  Raidtats  da  Aaurances  Sociales 
en  AUemagne  et  en  Autrische.  [Berger-Levrault,  Paris,  1894.] 

(6)  Schweizerisches  Industriedepartement, PersicAeranj/stecAuiscAe  l/n^mucAunar 
iiber  die  Eidgenossische  Unfallversicherung.  [Stampfli  &  Ca,  Bern,  1894.] 

(7)  Ergebnisse  der  Schweizerischen  UnfaUzdhlung  vom  1  April  1888,  bisziim 
31  Marz,  1891.  [Orel!  Fussli,  Bern,  1894.] 

(8)  Rapport  concertvant  la  Responsabilites  des  Accidents  dont  les  Ouvriers 
sont  Victima  dans  leur  Travail.  Chambre  des  Deputes,  Session  de  1892,  Na 
1926.  [Imprimerie  de  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  Paris,  1892.] 

(9)  Karl  Kogler,  Katechismus  der  Arbeiterun/allversicherung  in  Oaterreich, 
[Manz,  Wien,  1889.] 

(10)  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Employeri  Liability  Act  (1880) 
Amendment  BUI.  [Hansard,  London,  1886.] 

(11)  Maurice  Block,  La  Auuranca  Ouvriha  en  AUemagne,  [Quillaumin, 
Paris,  1895.] 

(12)  Maurice  Bellom,  La  Lois  d! Assurance  Ouvriire  h  PEtranger  II.  [Arthur 
Rousseau,  Paris,  1895.] 
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extremely  diflScult  to  challenge  its  accuracy.  The  distinction 
assigned  to  us  is  decidedly  not  an  enviable  one. 

Unquestionably,  in  comparison  with  other  nations,  we  have 
in  respect  of  this  matter  shown  ourselves  backward.  The  rights 
which  we  gave  to  workmen  in  1880,  Germany,  to  state  one 
instance,  conceded  as  long  ago  as  1871 ;  and  about  1880,  when 
we  first  addressed  ourselves  to  our  reforming  work,  she  had 
already  found  them  insufiicient.  France  has,  from  the  days  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  h6wl,  at  any  rate,  her  “Clause  1382” — a 
weapon  which  does  not  often  strike  home,  but,  when  it  does 
so,  strikes  to  some  purpose.  The  rights  which  we  proposed  to 
give  by  our  Employers’  Liability  Bill — ay,  and  more  ample 
rights,  too — so  Herr  Greulich,  chairman  of  the  Secretariat 
Ouvrier  of  Zurich,  testifies,  as  a  Socialist, — ^his  own  country, 
Switzerland,  has  given  to  its  workmen  already ;  and  it  is  now 
impatient  to  extend  them.  We  are  backward  still.  It  is  nine 
years  since  an  inquiry  by  Parliamentary  Committee  laid  bare 
not  a  few  serious  shortcomings  in  the  law  which  actually  governs 
the  subject  among  ourselves.  In  1893  both  political  parties 
were  agreed  that  a  further  advance  must  be  made;  but  the 
project  suffered  shipwreck  on  a  question  of  method,  and  we 
remain  exactly  where  we  were. 

If  our  law  is  backward,  it  is  some  comfort  to  reffect  that 
opinion  has  moved  considerably  in  advance  of  the  law.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  ill-fated  Employers’  Liability 
Bill,  its  discussion  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  has  made 
it  quite  clear  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  population,  and  the 
majority  of  our  legislators,  are  alive  to  the  inadequacy  of  present 
legislation,  and  wishful  to  see  it  amended.  We  have  at  the 
outset  approached  the  question  in  a  grudging,  really  a  very 
"  capitalist  ”  spirit — not  intending  to  be  unfair,  but  nevertheless 
being  so  from  sheer  force  of  habit.  The  issue  did  not  present 
itself  to  us  from  the  workman’s  point  of  view.  Care  for  the 
workman,  in  the  sense  of  the  term  now  current,  is  a  growth  of 
very  recent  daya  We  were  legislating  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  handed  down  to  us,  which  an  exaggerated  respect  for 
“  property  ”  led  us  to  look  upon  as  a  sort  of  sacred  decalogue. 
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Under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  the  penniless  labourer 
was  supposed  to  take  his  chance  of  injury,  as  the  capitalist 
contractor  takes  his  chance  of  risks.  Whatever  risk  there 
might  be  was  assumed  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  wages.  We 
were  swayed  by  ideas  which  now  appear  wholly  archaic.  It 
is  altogether  inconceivable  that,  at  the  present  day,  as  happened 
in  1886,  an  employer  should  make  a  grievance  of  a  mulct  of  £80 
levied  upon  him  for  damage  admitted  to  have  been  sustained, 
while  at  work,  by  a  man  earning  £50  or  £60  a  year,  on  the  ground 
of  a  purely  technical  plea.  And  public  opinion  would  form  a 
very  different  estimate  from  what  it  did  then  of  judges  and 
juries  who  let  off  employers  on  similar  technical  excuses,  as  to 
suing  the  sub-contractor  instead  of  the  contractor,  as  to  “  notice,” 
and  so  on,  and,  most  grotesque  judgment  of  all,  on  the  allegation 
that  the  dangerous  work  to  which  the  man  who  suffered  injury 
was  set  by  his  superior  was  not  ordinary  “  employment,”  but  an 
“experiment.”  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  methods, 
we  are  generally  agreed  that  legal  quibbles,  technical  provisoes, 
and  subtle  distinctions  are  no  answer  to  a  demand  put  fairly 
forward  on  grounds  of  broad  equity ;  that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk 
of  free  contract,  and  of  the  labourer  accepting  the  danger  of  risks 
as  included  in  his  wages ;  in  a  word,  that  the  question  should 
be  dealt  with  on  higher  considerations,  and  the  labourer  insured 
against  injury  which  he  incurs  in  his  employer’s  service  without 
being  compelled  to  resort  to  law  and  having  the  burden  of  an 
invidious  proof,  which  must  in  the  majority  of  cases  forfeit  him 
the  prospect  of  further  employment,  laid  upon  him.  “  Industry,” 
rightly  says  M.  Cheysson,  “is  a  veritable  battle-field,  which 
claims  every  year  numbers  of  victims.  It  is  industry  which 
has  caused  the  evil ;  it  is  for  industry,  accordingly,  to  repair  it.” 
The  soldier  of  labour  is  as  fully  entitled  to  provision  in  case  of 
accident  as  is  the  soldier  of  war.  That  is  what  our  continental 
neighbours  term  the  “  risque  professionnel  ” — a  principle  which, 
once  more  to  quote  M.  Cheysson,  it  has  been  necessary  only  to 
state  in  order  to  secure  for  it  general  acceptance — “success 
without  precedent.”  All  continental  nations  have  subscribed 
to  it.  Their  controversy  at  present  is  wholly  limited  to  the 
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best  method  of  its  application.  We  do  not  know  the  principle 
by  the  same  name.  But  we  have  accepted  it,  like  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  and,  in  our  own  independent  and  insular  way,  we  are 
considering  how  to  apply  it. 

There  is  little  need  to  take  serious  notice  of  the  worn-out 
apologies  for  arguments  still  put  forward  now  and  then  by  the 
very  few  champions  of  the  antiquated  “no  compensation”  principle 
who  survive.  Their  number  is  daily  dwindling.  "We  are  only 
three,”  modestly  urged  at  Milan,  as  a  plea  for  a  patient  hearing, 
M.  Yves  Guyot  at  a  Congress  of  seven  hundred  and  forty  mem¬ 
bers,  including  only  two  working  men.  The  idea  of  an  efficient 
“  Labour  Exchange,”  such  as  M.  de  Molinari  has,  with  the  most 
laudable  intentions,  advocated  since  1846,  an  Exchange  in  which 
labour  should  be  priced  exactly  according  to  the  demand  which 
is  made  upon  muscular  exertion,  mental  ability,  and  exposure 
to  danger,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  beautiful  vision  of  Utopia. 
The  price  of  labour  is  governed  by  totally  different  factors — 
the  state  of  the  market,  and  the  hunger  felt  by  the  labourer 
and  those  dependent  upon  him.  M.  Cheysson  quotes  some 
telling  instances  to  show  that  employment,  almost  free  from 
danger  of  accident,  will  often  fetch  very  much  higher  wages 
than  labour  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  M.  Ricard,  in  his 
introduction  to  a  Compulsory  Insurance  Bill  laid  before  the 
French  Chambers,  shows  that  a  man  once  employed  loses  all 
power  of  equalizing  risks  as  between  himself  and  his  fellow- 
workers.  He  must  go  where  his  master  sends  him.  If  he  is 
a  good  climber,  to  climbing  he  will  be  put  whenever  there  is 
climbing  to  be  done ;  if  he  shows  coolness  in  danger,  the  post 
of  danger  will  be  his  peculiar  place.  It  is  idle  to  tell  him  that 
he  can  stand  out  for  better  wages.  “  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
mutuality  of  contract  in  such  cases,”  so  said  a  very  competent 
witness  before  the  1886  Committee;  "the  employer  is  always 
the  stronger.”  There  is  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
except  frankly  to  accept  the  condition  of  things,  admit  that 
the  risk  of  accident  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  included  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wages,  that  equitably  to  include  it  would  be  to  raise  the 
wages  to  an  impossible  figure;  that,  apart  from  that,  the  labourer 
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is  not  in  a  position  to  contract  for  risks  which  may  ruin  him ; 
and  that  therefore  bond  fide  injury  sustained  in  the  master’s 
service  must  be  compensated  out  of  the  master’s  pocket. 

That  is  the  point  from  which  we  now  start.  We  are  practi¬ 
cally  all  unanimous  thus  far.  The  problem  is,  how  to  translate 
the  principle  into  practice,  without  wronging  either  one  side 
or  the  other,  giving  the  workman  too  little,  or  taxing  the 
employer  too  much. 

“  L’Anglais  volontiers  bataille,”  so  says  M.  Cl^menceau.  Like 
true  Englishmen,  we  can  see  no  better  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
than  by  a  good  stand-up  fight  in  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Law 
Courts.  There,  constitutionally,  is  a  remedy  to  be  found  for 
every  grievance ;  and  there,  as  a  salve  for  all  evils,  is  dispensetl 
the  costly  article  of  justice,  nominally  accessible  to  the  poorest. 
“The  law  is  open,  let  them  implead  one  another.”  If  “social 
peace”  be  our  aim,  this  seems  a  curious  approach  to  it — per 
helium  ad  pacem. 

The  plea,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  derives  peculiar 
force  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  workmen,  the  party  most 
directly  interested  in  the  issue,  and  the  party  entitled  to  first 
consideration,  who  most  strongly  urge  it.  From  their  own  point 
of  view,  as  the  law  now  stands,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
they  are  right.  Their  main  object — we  may  take  their  word 
for  it,  more  especially  since  there  is  much  conclusive  evidence  to 
quote  in  corroboration — is,  not  to  obtain  as  heavy  damages  as 
a  sympathetic  court  will  award,  not  to  “  make  a  good  thing  out 
of”  an  accident,  but  effectually  to  protect  their  own  life  and 
limbs  against  danger  and  prevent  accidents.  Even  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  under  circumstances  in  which  peculiar  facilities 
are  given  for  drawing  a  pension  to  be  consumed  at  ease,  there 
are  found  to  be  only  few  who  prefer  invalided  idleness  to 
recovery  of  health  and  a  return  to  employment. 

And  in  respect  of  accidents  that  do  occur,  there  is  ample  scope, 
truly,  for  preventive  action — far  more  than  we  are  generally 
aware  of.  We  have  in  this  country  no  statistics  by  which  to 
put  the  matter  to  the  test,  and  accordingly  we  find  people  now 
and  then  indulging  in  very  wild  statements.  “By  far  the 
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greatest  number  of  accidents  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
men.  Not  in  one  case  out  of  fifty  is  the  fault  traceable  to 
the  employer,”  so  deposed  one  employer  before  the  Committee 
of  1886.  No  guesswork  statement  could  have  been  more  wide 
of  the  mark  or  more  unjust.  All  statistics  extant  serve  to  show 
that  in  these  matters  percentages  vary  very  little  as  between 
country  and  country.  If  anything,  we  ought  to  have  the 
advantage,  because  our  men  are,  as  a  rule,  better  trained  to 
look  out  for  themselves,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  prove  the 
cause  of  accidents.  Abroad,  however,  statistics  very  carefully 
collected,  without  any  preconceived  idea,  go .  to  show  that, 
roughly  speaking,  out  of  every  hundred  accidents,  fifty  are  due 
to  nobody’s  fault  at  all ;  they  are  accidents  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  About  twenty-five  are  due  to  workmen,  and 
twenty-five  to  employers.  And  who  shall  say  that  for  the 
twenty-five  per  cent,  set  down  to  the  workmen  the  latter  ought 
to  bear  all  the  blame  ?  The  “  serious  fault  ” — cvX'pa  gravis, 
faute  lourde,oi  the  Continent — is,  in  academic  discussions  of  the 
subject,  a  veritable  crux,  accountable  for  more  headaches  caused 
to  ministers  and  professors  struggling  with  the  point  than  any 
of  the.  ingenious  problems  of  Thomas  Aquinas  to  theologians. 
But  in  practice  it  scarcely  arises  at  all.  It  may  be  dealt  with 
simply  as  a  penal  matter,  apart  from  compensation.  There  is 
carelessness,  there  is  neglect,  there  is  trifling  with  danger,  there 
is  dare-devil  readiness  to  “  chance  ”  a  risk,  and  on  the  workman’s 
part  that  is  generally  incurred  in  his  employer’s  interest  rather 
than  his  own — not  to  stop  the  work,  not  to  diminish  the  out¬ 
turn.  If  the  employer  takes  the  benefit  in  the  nine  cases  in 
which  no  damage  ensues,  is  the  workman  to  bear  all  the  blame 
in  the  tenth,  and  make  up  for  the  consequences  out  of  his  wages  ? 
In  any  case,  something  like  fifty  per  cent,  of  accidents  occurring 
are  plainly  avoidable.  What  a  large  figure  that  means  for  our¬ 
selves  we  shall  only  know  when  we,  like  our  neighbours,  come 
to  collect  and  tabulate  statistics.  Avoided,  however,  they  should 
be,  if  it  lies  at  all  within  our  power  to  prevent  them. 

Now,  what  method  seems  best  calculated  to  insure  their 
prevention  ?  Surely  that  which  most  effectually  quickens  care 
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and  vigilance  by  bringing  home  responsibility.  The  employer 
is  the  ruling  factor  in  the  case.  It  is  with  him  that  the  law 
has  first  to  deal.  If  accidents  are  to  be  prevented  in  the  full 
measure  in  which  prevention  is  practicable,  then  it  must  be 
made  the  employer’s  supreme  interest  to  prevent  them. 

How  admirably  that  principle  works,  even  in  an  altogether 
uncontentious  application,  where  there  is  no  thought  whatever 
of  legal  proceedings,  may  be  gathered  from  the  results  arrived 
at  under  conditions  which  naturally  bring  it  into  play.  The 
number  of  co-operative  associations  of  men  working  for  their 
own  account  has  lately  become  very  considerable,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  Italy.  Italy  has  now  something  like  850  productive 
.societies,  some  of  which  engage  in  distinctly  “  dangerous  ”  work. 
There  are  479  societies  of  muratori  (bricklayers,  builders,  etc.) 
and  hraccianti  (navvies),  besides  foundries  and  engineering 
establishments.  In  all  of  these,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  to 
the  society’s  interest  that  there  should  be  no  accidents,  because 
accidents  must  mean  loss  to  the  men,  who,  in  this  instance,  are 
their  own  masters.  The  consequence  is  that  the  number  of 
accidents  is  absolutely  trifling.  The  muratori  of  Milan,  a  large 
body,  numbering  more  than  three  thousand  members,  and  doing 
not  a  little  dangerous  work,  had,  when  I  visited  them  last,  six 
months  ago,  actually  only  one  serious  accident  to  report,  and 
that  one  the  victim,  an  apprentice  lad,  had  brought  upon  him¬ 
self,  by  engaging  in  acrobatics,  for  a  “  lark,”  during  the  break¬ 
fast  hour.  Perhaps  when  our  working  men  learn  of  such 
satisfactory  results,  they  may  become  a  little  more  alive  to  the 
importance  and  value  of  this  foreign  development  of  co¬ 
operation,  to  which  I  am  glad  to  find  that  our  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment  is  directing  its  attention. 

As  matters  now  stand,  our  working  men  are  absolutely  right 
in  insisting  that  every  case  of  accident  shall  be  liable  to  be 
heard  before  a  court  of  law,  because  there  is  no  other  method 
at  our  command  for  thoroughly  bringing  home  responsibility. 
High  character,  benevolent  intentions,  the  most  philanthropic 
disposition — all  these  things  constitute  no  sufiicient  safeguard. 
They  may  do  a  great  deal,  and  no  doubt  they  help  to  keep  down 
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the  number  of  accidents.  But,  really,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
prospect  of  actual  loss  to  insure  to  workmen  that  sense  of 
security  which,  as  well  as  security  itself,  they  are  assuredly 
entitled  to  ask.  We  cannot  at  present  do  without  an  appeal 
to  law.  But  the  law,  like  fire  and  water,’  makes  a  very  incon¬ 
venient  master.  We  realize  the  fact  in  our  daily  experience.  And 
it  is  to  protect  themselves  against  such  inconvenience  that  our 
employers  have  resorted  to  what  must  be  termed  supplements, 
rather  than  alternatives,  to  the  prescribed  process.  These  may 
be  good  or  bad,  but  they  obviously  do  not  meet  the  workmen’s 
demand.  For  their  very  object — the  object  of  insurance  and 
“  contracting  out  ” — is,  to  alleviate  and  replace  liability,  not  to 
intensify  it. 

For  “  contracting  out "  there  is  really  hardly  a  good  word  to 
be  said.  For  it  takes  away  from  the  workman  all  that  the  law 
has  first  given.  There  is  no  occasion  to  assume  that  any  wrong 
was  intended.  The  great  companies  who  practice  “  contracting 
out,”  when  they  offered  their  men  a  contribution  to  the  common 
insurance  fund,  probably  meant  to  be — and,  according  to  the 
state  of  things  then  prevailing,  were — liberal  and  even  generous. 
No  equal  burden  would  have  been  laid  upon  them  under  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act.  But  that  was,  not  because  no 
accidents  occurred  for  which  public  opinion  would  now  hold  the 
employers  liable,  but  because  liability,  narrowly  limited  at  best, 
was,  and  still  is,  very  difficult  to  establish  under  regulations 
which  fence  it  in  as  within  a  triple  row  of  palisades,  spiked 
with  lawyers’  quibbles.  The  Employers’  Liability  Bill  has 
opened  people’s  eyes.  I  am  informed  by  representatives  of 
Accident  Insurance  Corporations  that  not  a  few  judges  already 
interpret  the  Act  of  1880  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  1893. 
They  realize  that  insufficient  justice  is  being  done  under  the 
old  Act,  and  accordingly  they  do  their  best  to  repair  the  defect. 
Under  the  Bill  of  1893,  which  goes  none  too  far,  so  representatives 
of  Accident  Insurance  Corporations  likewise  advise  me,  the  rate 
of  premiums  for  employers’  liability  alone  will  have  to  be 
exactly  qiuidrupled,  because  the  risks  are  four  times  greater. 
Measured  by  that  standard,  the  generous  grant  of  £13,000  made 
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by  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  and  the 
corresponding  sums  given  by  other  bodies  of  employers  change 
their  position  materially  on  the  thermometric  scale,  and  drop 
from  the  "  blood  heat  ”  of  generosity  to  a  good  deal  below  the 
“  temperate  ”  point  of  fairness.  There  is  no  occasion  here  to 
dwell  upon  other  undoubted  and  unquestionable  hardships 
which  "  contracting  out  ”  inevitably  entails  upon  the  workmen 
— dependence,  helplessness,  and  perfectly  inadequate  relief  in 
serious  cases.  We  may  do  the  employers  the  justice  of  taking 
it  for  granted  that  none  of  these  things  were  intended.  The 
employers  simply,  and  very  naturally,  desired  to  lighten  the 
burden  by  dividing  it,  and  to  substitute  for  an  uncertain  tax, 
defying  all  calculation,  which  might  on  some  particular  occasion 
swamp  them  like  a  monster  wave,  a  steady  and  regular  pay¬ 
ment  which  they  might  write  off  their  receipts  every  year  like 
any  other  charge  upon  the  establishment.  In  truth,  they  were 
actuated  by  the  very  same,  and  very  reasonable,  motives  which 
led  the  German  Government  to  impose,  and  the  German 
employers  cheerfully  to  accept.  State  supervised  compulsory 
insurance ;  only  their  method  was  much  less  fair  to  the  work- 


The  insurance  so  largely  practised  since  the  Act  of  1880  has 
come  into  force,  points  in  precisely  the  same  direction.  It  is 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  provide  for  an  uncertain  and  irregular 
burden  by  the  imposition  of  a  regular  and  tolerable  tax,  and 
to  avoid  litigation.  However,  its  first  effect,  unfortunately,  is  to 
efface  individual  responsibility,  which  on  all  grounds  it  is 
desirable  should  be  quickened.  In  judging  of  its  results  we 
ought  to  distinguish  a  little  more  carefully  than  is  generally 
done  between  purely  “  provident  ”  insurance — a  matter  standing 
very  much  upon  the  same  footing  as  sick  insurance  or  member¬ 
ship  in  a  burial  club,  and  therefore  perfectly  within  the  reach 
of  self-help  —  and  insurance  specifically  against  employers’ 
liability.  The  two  kinds  of  insurance  have,  very  naturally,  in 
many  cases  become  blended,  and  are  therefore  looked  at  at  the 
same  glance.  Our  own  accident  insurance  would  never  have 
found  anything  like  the  favour  that  it  has,  in  the  eyes  alike  of 
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workmen  and  of  the  public,  if  it  did  not  possess  the  merit  of  first 
effectually  teaching  the  men  the  great  value  of  purely  “  provi¬ 
dent  ”  insurance,  the  simple  process  of  laying  by  against  a  rainy 
day  of  accident  disablement.  But  this  process  really  does  not 
concern  us  in  our  present  discussion.  It  is  an  excellent  thing. 
But  obviously  insurance  cannot  in  the  best  case  give  any  more 
than  is  already  given  by  the  la\r.  If  anything,  it  will  give  the 
workmen  even  a  little  less,  because  no  current  is  likely  to  i.ssue 
from  an  additional  channel  through  which  it  is  forced  in  the 
same  volume  in  which  it  enters  it.  Joint  stock  companies  must 
neces.sarily  think  of  their  shareholders.  In  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land  people  have  found  that  insurance  companies  will  often 
deliberately  wrong  workmen.  Their  agent  comes  on  the  scene 
with  a  bag  of  money ;  he  bargains  off  this  and  that,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  temptation  held  out  of  cash  down  is  too  powerful  for 
the  workman ;  he  submits  to  a  reduction  and  allows  himself  to 
be  robbed.  In  Switzerland,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  such 
insurance,  neither  government  officers  nor  workmen  will  so 
much  as  listen  to  any  argument  in  its  favour.  They  have  tried 
it,  and  found  it  wanting.  Voluntary  insurance  may  be  a  very 
much  better  institution  in  this  country.  But,  on  the  face  of  it, 
as  it  stands  now,  it  affords  no  solution  for  the  problem,  and 
cannot  afford  one.  The  backbone  of  our  system  still  is  process 
by  law. 

Against  such  process  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  bound  to  be  costly.  The  secretary  of  one 
insurance  association  tells  me  that,  on  an  average,  every  case 
stands  his  association  in  £22  lOs.  costs.  Mr,  S.  Stanley  Brown, 
on  behalf  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Insurance  Corporation, 
a  large  body  spreading  its  operations  over  a  much  wider  field, 
in  1886  put  the  costs  at  only  £15  per  case;  but  that  assuredly 
is  high  enough,  considering  that  the  average  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation  per  case  was  then  £13  Ss.  Removal  of  a  case  to  the 
superior  court  makes  its  expense  absolutely  prohibitory  to  a 
workman  who  has  not  a  large  trade-union  to  back  him. 
Beyond  this,  under  legal  arbitrament,  the  result  is  bound  to  be 
uncertain.  There  is  no  uniform  standard  to  go  by,  no  uniformity 


of  award.  A  kind  jury,  presided  over  by  a  generous  judge,  and 
powerfully  appealed  to  by  a  popular  counsel,  may  agree  to  very 
heavy  damages.  A  stem  jury,  as  effectively  harangued  by  counsel 
on  the  opposite  side,  may  dismiss  a  good  case  without  allowing 
anything.  That  makes  a  lottery  of  the  whole  business,  which 
is  as  undesirable  an  effect  as  could  be  produced,  since  it  directly 
tempts  people  to  litigation  for  the  sake  of  a  possible  prize. 
Of  needless  litigation,  as  it  happens,  there  is  quite  enough  as  it  is. 
Give  the  Dodsons  and  Foggs  a  chance,  and  you  may  trust  them 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  “  Since  the  passing  of  this  Act  a  new 
class  of  solicitors  have  sprung  up,  who  give  themselves  largely 
or  exclusively  to  instigating  proceedings  under  the  Act.”  It  is 
the  .same  everywhere  throughout  Europe,  wherever  the  law  is 
made  the  judge.  These  men  watch  for  accidents,  search  the 
hospitals  for  possible  clients,  and  if  there  is  a  “  good  defendant  ” 
on  the  other  side,  and  they  can  scent  a  fee,  they  will  leave  them 
no  peace  till  they  prosecute. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  setting  up  of  litigation  as  arbiter  places 
the  whole  matter  on  a  wrong  footing.  It  separates  interests 
which  ought  to  be  brought  into  harmony ;  it  deliberately  pits 
individual  against  individual,  as  opponents  interested  in  one 
another’s  defeat;  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  fighting  instinct, 
which  thinks  more  of  victory  than  of  right;  it  makes  that  a 
matter  of  fencing,  which  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  broad  and  even 
justice ;  it  unsettles  much  and  settles  little ;  it  creates  war 
instead  of  peace.  We  liave  adopted  it  because  we  knew  of  no 
other  equally  effective  method  for  securing  his  rights  to  the 
workman.  But  what  the  workman  really  wants,  what  in  the 
interest  of  the  community,  as  of  himself,  he  has  a  right  to  ask 
that  he  should  have,  is  something  totally  different — a  prompt, 
easy,  almost  automatic  process,  securing  him  compensation — 
compensation,  if  need  be,  in  the  shape  of  a  pension,  not  necessarily 
a  lump  sum  down — as  a  matter  of  course,  according  to  a  fair  and 
uniform  standard,  a  method  discriminating  but  not  capricious, 
keeping  the  employer  keenly  sensible  to  his  liability,  but  doing 
all  this  in  a  peaceable  way. 

Is  there  such  a  method  to  be  found  ? 
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The  experience  of  some  neighbouring  countries,  and  the  de¬ 
clared  opinion  of  nearly  all,  seem  to  show  that  there  is.  The  topic 
is  very  naturally  now  engaging  the  attention  of  most  of  our 
neighbours.  Public  departments  are  studying  it.  Parliaments 
are  debating  upon  it.  The  printing-press  has  turned  out  a 
perfect  library  of  books  dealing  with  the  subject  And  every 
third  year  sees  some  hundreds  of  persons  assembling  to  discuss 
at  considerable  length  the  best  application  to  be  given  to  a 
principle  on  the  fundamental  points  of  which  all  seem  agreed. 
One  by  one  all  continental  nations  have  joined  the  Congress. 
Even  the  United  States  have  sent  men  whose  names  carry 
weight.  Thus  far  the  United  Kingdom  has  held  aloof ;  even  at 
the  Milan  Congress  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  repre¬ 
sented.  Perhaps  our  interest  may  be  more  actively  awakened 
in  the  future;  and  the  next  Congress,  which  is  to  meet  at 
Brussels  in  1897,  may  see  England  taking  her  proper  place  at 
the  International  Council  table. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  does  indeed  seem  a  little  doubtful  if  a 
Congre.ss  such  as  that  referred  to,  and  the  doings  of  which  are 
reported  in  the  bulky  volume  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
constitutes  of  itself  the  most  competent  tribunal  to  deal  with 
the  subject  It  is  not  a  representative  assembly.  Any  one  who 
chooses  to  send  in  his  name  and  subscribe  eight  shillings, 
becomes  ipso  facto  a  member.  The  Committee  which  convenes 
it  professes  to  be  an  absolutely  colourless  body.  The  gathering 
over  which  that  Committee  presides  reflects  all  colours  and 
shades  of  opinion,  each  section  persistently  claiming  a  hearing, 
even  tho.se  few  who  are  directly  opposed  to  the  object  in  view, 
and  who  come  to  the  Congress  deliberately  to  hinder  what  the 
vast  majority  desire.  The  meeting  is  not  altogether  free  from 
national  jealousies.  And  in  view  of  such  motley  composition, 
it  becomes  almost  a  necessary  rule  that,  in  the  apt  words  of  one 
of  its  vice-presidents.  Signor  Luzzatti,  there  should  be  “  neither 
victors  nor  vanquished,”  that,  rather  than  give  umbrage  in  any 
quarter,  it  should  adopt  very  broad  resolutions — resolutions  so 
broad  as  to  supply  M.  Yves  Guyot  (trying  to  make  out  that 
there  is  defeat  where  really  there  is  victory)  with  a  pretext  for 
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terming  them  “insignificant.”  Working  men — the  class  most 
directly  interested — are,  as  a  rule,  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
At  Milan  there  were  only  two  present.  Very  naturally,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  working  men  decline  to  accept  the  resolutions.  The 
Italian  working  men  have  since  held  their  own  Congress, 
attended  by  representatives  of  eleven  Chambers  of  Labour  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  Working  Men’s  Associations ;  and,  very 
naturally  also,  this  second  Congress  has  adopted  very  much 
stronger  resolutions  than  the  first.  But,  for  all  that,  the  triennial 
Congress  is  evidently  serving  a  very  useful  purpose.  It  ven¬ 
tilates  the  subject  in  the  hearing  of  the  world.  It  creates  a 
growing  interest,  indicated  by  increasing  numbers.  And  un- 
(juestionably  it  ripens  opinion.  Whatever  M.  Yves  Guyot  and 
his  two  friends  may  allege  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  marked 
advance  observable  in  the  views  generally  expressed  at,  and 
after,  the  Congress.  The  adherents  of  the  “  forward  ”  side  have 
grown  considerably  in  number.  And  every  new  legislative 
scheme  prepared  is  framed  upon  more  liberal  lines. 

Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  opinion  abroad  divides 
itself  into  two  camps.  But  these  are  scarcely  hostile.  To  a 
considerable  extent  they  occupy  common  ground ;  and  it  seems 
very  probable  that  some  day  not  very  distant  will  see  them 
coalesce.  They  both  base  their  scheme  on  insurance,  as  pre¬ 
ferable  to  litigation — insurance  made  actually  or  practically 
compulsory  by  action  of  the  State,  benefiting  progressively 
every  class  of  labour,  and  securing  it  all  against  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  bond  fide  accident  occurring  in  connection  with  employ¬ 
ment.  Such  insurance  muet  indeed  be  compulsory,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  general,  and  secure  the  same  benefit  to  all 
labourers.  Beyond  that  point,  the  two  sides  part  company. 
They  both  admit  that  the  State  must  not  only  enforce  insurance, 
but,  moreover,  see  that  there  is  a  body  capable  of  responding  to 
the  workmen’s  claims  for  compensation.  The  Governments  of 
Germany  and  Austria  have  provided  for  this  by  forming  repre¬ 
sentative  bodies  of  employers,  grouped,  in  Germany  according 
to  trades,  in  Austria  according  to  districts,  both  administering 
their  own  affairs,  levying  the  proper  premium  upon  those  whom 
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they  represent,  dealing  out  compensation  in  the  shape  of 
pensions.  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands 
are  now  preparing  to  follow,  more  or  less,  the  same  course.  In 
Italy  and  France — although  in  the  latter  country  official  opinion 
seems  altogether  in  favour  of  compulsory.  State-supervised 
insurance,  and  M.  Ricard’s  Bill  for  introducing  such  may  still  be 
said  to  “  hold  the  field  ” — there  is  much  opposition  to  this  scheme, 
and  a  powerful  party  of  economists,  of  whom  MM.  Luzzatti  and 
Cheysson  are  the  principal  spokesmen,  have  brought  forward 
a  rival  project,  according  to  which  the  supervision  and  control 
in  the  matter  are  indeed  to  be  committed  to  the  State,  but  the 
parties  liable — that  is,  the  employers — are  to  be  allowed  a  free 
choice  of  some  medium  of  insurance — joint-stock,  mutual,  or 
otherwise — among  a  number  authorized.  M.  Cheysson  would 
give  the  employer  the  choice  among  as  many  as  seven  different 
forms  of  insurance.  This  party,  like  the  other,  insists  upon 
taking  security  for  ability  to  pay.  But  some  of  its  members, 
at  any  rate,  allow  a  “  guarantee,”  tendered  by  employers  and 
approved  by  the  Government,  in  the  place  of  collective  liability. 
They  profess  to  object  to  State  interference.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  propose  interference  and  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  State  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  their  opponents  venture 
to  suggest.  M.  Cheysson  would,  in  the  last  resort,  even  make 
the  State  the  insurer.  We  may  put  that  suggestion  aside  for 
a  moment.  But,  clearly,  if  the  Government  is  to  be  the  judge 
of  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  a  “  guarantee,”  or  of  an 
institution  permitted  to  insure, — if  its  “  placet  ”  is  to  stamp  the 
body  one  which  the  workmen  may  trust, — then  by  that  very  act 
it  constitutes  itself  a  surety,  and  undertakes  a  direct  liability 
towards  the  workmen  (for  whom  it  acts  as  trustee),  to  answer 
for  its  own  judgment,  to  make  good  any  default — a  liability 
to  which,  in  this  country,  it  would  certainly  be  held.  That  is 
the  very  ground,  explicitly  stated,  on  which  we  have  steadily 
resisted  the  proposal  to  affix  a  Government  stamp  of  approval 
on  Friendly  Societies.  If  the  Government  cannot  be  compelled 
to  make  good  default,  its  approval  is  worth  absolutely  nothing. 
Signor  Chimirri,  the  eminent  statesman  cliarged  with  recasting 
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the  last  Italian  scheme  for  accident  insurance,  is  too  consistent 
a  "  voluntaryist  ”  to  go  the  same  length  as  his  partisans  in 
France,  and  assign  to  the  State  a  direct  share  in  actual  insuring, 
as  a  “  policeman,”  to  coerce  recalcitrant  employers.  He  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  State  decrees  and  penalties,  to  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  distraint  for  non-compliance,  will  prove  sufficient  to 
make  insurance  general.  But  he  appears  to  overlook  a  very 
important  pwint.  The  State  obviously  cannot  compel  people  to 
do  a  thing  without  providing  some  means  for  doing  it.  Where 
are  the  employers  to  go  to  effect  their  insurance  ?  There  may 
be  no  insurance  companies  willing  to  take  the  particular  risk, 
and  at  the  same  time  co-operative  action  or  mutual  insurance 
may  be  out  of  the  question,  and  no  “  guarantee  ”  available-  Or 
else  the  companies  may,  under  cover  of  the  compulsory  clauses, 
agree  among  themselves  to  fix  the  tariff  so  high  as  to  make  it 
extortionate.  In  that  case  the  State  would  have  to  be  called  in 
to  interfere,  as  in  France  it  interferes  every  five  years,  in  fixing 
the  tariff  for  life  insurance.  That  may  be  very  useful,  but 
manifestly  it  is  not  keeping  out  State  interference.  Even  so. 
State  action  may  be  futile.  In  1890,  I  saw  in  France  whole 
fields  of  tobacco  riddled  by  hailstones.  The  owners  could  not 
insure  beeause  the  State — so  I  was  told — thinking  to  do  them 
a  kind  turn,  had  fixed  the  maximum  premium  allowable  so  low 
that  no  insurance  company  would  submit  to  the  terms.  We 
have  had  something  of  the  same  sort  here.  Mr.  Stanley  Brown, 
in  lus  evidence  of  1886,  deposes  that  his  Corporation  would  not 
insure  a  coal-mine  in  South  Wales  because  there  were  not 
sufficient  precautions  taken  against  avoidable  accidents.  That 
was  perfeetly  fair  so  far  as  the  Corporation  was  concerned,  and 
it  was  no  more  than  just  as  against  the  owners  of  the  mine. 
But  how  about  the  men  ?  In  Italy,  it  may  be  vu-ged,  there  is,  at 
any  rate,  sometliing  to  be  said  for  this  “  non-State  interference  ” 
argument,  because  there — thanks  to  the  well-iutentioned  efforts 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen,  a  declared  working  man’s 
friend.  Signor  Luzzatti — there  is  a  very  well-organized  quasi¬ 
public  Insurance  Corporation  in  existence,  the  Cassa  Nazionale 
of  Milan,  whicli,  thus  far,  within  companvtively  narrow  limits. 
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has  done  very  good  work.  That  Corporation  is  endowed  with 
charitable  grants  from  a  number  of  public  bodies — large  Savings 
Banks,  and  similar  institutions — which  provide  a  moderate 
capital.  And  as  it  has  no  dividend  to  pay  to  shareholders,  but 
is  merely  called  upon,  in  the  public  interest,  to  keep  itself  self- 
supporting,  it  is  capable  of  doing  not  a  little  good  service. 
Without  that  Corporation,  and  the  remarkable  influence  wielded 
upon  public  men  and  upon  public  opinion  in  Italy  by  Signor 
Luzzatti,  the  “  free  choice  ”  insurance  scheme  would  scarcely  have 
held  its  own  as  it  has  done.  The  Cassa  Nazionale  is,  in  Italy, 
to  be  made  the  standard  corporation,  fixing  the  maximum 
insurance  rates  by  adopting  them  for  itself,  and  the  reserve  for 
insurers  to  fall  back  upon  who  can  find  no  other  Ixxly  to  take 
the  risk.  That  may  mean  giving  it  a  monopoly — or  else  com¬ 
pelling  it  to  take  all  the  bad  insurances,  which  might,  in  the 
long  run,  interfere  with  its  solvency.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  goes 
straight  in  the  teeth  of  M.  Cheysson’s  contention,  urged  against 
State  competition,  that  there  should  be  no  competitor  brought 
into  the  field  too  strong  for  insurance  companies  which  have  to 
pay  dividend  to  compete  with.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Casm,  strong  enough  in  capital  to  do  its  present  work  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  persons  insured,^  would 
be  ecjual  to  the  very  much  larger  burden  laid  upon  a  corporation 
providing  insurance  for  all  the  working  population  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  very  much  more  doubtful  still  if  the  workmen,  and  the 
community  at  large,  ought  to  accept  such  a  body,  with  a  limited 
capital  only,  subject  to  the  effects  of  good  or  bad  management, 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  insurance  of  millions.  In  the  working 
man’s  interest  the  guarantee  given  must  be  abaoliUe ;  there  must 
be  practically  no  limits  to  its  efficacy.  The  Cassa  Nazionale 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  answer  to  these  requirements. 

In  France,  and  elsewhere,  there  is  no  Cassa  Nazionale  to 
stand  in  the  breach,  and  so  M.  Cheysson  has  to  fall  back,  in  the 
last  resort — upon  that  very  State  insurance  which  he  starts  by 
deprecating. 


*  That  was  the  approximate  figure  at  Chrietinas.  There  had  beeu  a  considerable 
increase  since  the  Milan  Congress. 
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Tlicre  is  nuthiu^  ot‘  this  sort  in  tlie  (Jurman  and  Austrian 
methods.*  There  the  State  never  insures.  It  pays  nothin" 
except  a  small  sum  required  to  maintain  the  Ccntml  Insurance 
Department,  and  taxes  no  one  except  to  that  trifling  extent. 
It  does  not  prescribe  premiums.  It  does  not  tell  employers  in 
what  proportion  they  arc  to  distribute  the  burden  among  their 
number.  It  leaves  all  these  things  entirely  to  the  employers 
themselves.  It  is  therefore  nonsense  to  talk  of  this  system  as 
a  method  of  “  State  Insurance.”  It  is  absolute  nonsense  to 
brand  it  as  “socialistic,”  and  to  put  it  on  the  same  level  with 
Did  Age  Insurance,  which  is  a  tobilly  diflerent  aflair.  All  that 
the  State  does  in  the  matter  is  to  compel  cmployei*s  to  .safe¬ 
guard  their  workmen  against  accidents  by  a  system  of  mutual 
insurance  entirely  self-governed  and  independent.  This  system 
has  the  peculiar  advantage,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  of 
bringing  home  liability  very  acutely,  and  interesting  employers 
in  the  prevention  of  accidents,  for  which  purpose  the  Italian 
and  French  voluntary  insurance  .schemes — generally  speaking, 
corresponding  to  our  own  accident  insurance — are  powerle.ss, 
inasmuch  as  they  weaken,  instead  of  quickening,  the  sense 
of  responsibility. 

Briefly  summarized,  (Jermau  accident  insurance  is  as  follows. 
The  law  decrees  the  formation  of  self-governing  corporations  to 
deal  with  compensation  cases.  These  bodies  are  composed 
entirely  of  employei’s.  The  whole  burden  falls  upon  them. 
Every  pereon  employing  labour  is  compelled  under  the  law 
to  become  a  member  of  some  such  corporation  and  to  bear 
his  own  share  of  the  burden.  The  men  are  insux'ed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  have  no  notice  to  give,  no  premium  to  pay. 
Upon  an  accident  occurring,  claim  or  no  claim,  the  Corporation 
is  at  once  advised  and  their  Committee  promptly  inquires  into 
it.  There  are  representatives  and  doctors  in  every  district. 
The  Committee  awards  a  compensation.  Should  either  the 
employer  or  the  workman  be  disstitisfled,  an  appeal  lies  to  a 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Uenuaii  luethuilisec  uiy  articleou  “  .\cculeut  lusuruucc” 
ill  the  Coitlem/jorarj  Iltciew  for  January  IS'Jo.  The  works  (|ii()ted,  hy  M.  Maurite 
block,  M.  A.  Foutaiiic  {Of/icf  <!»  TiwuH),  and  M.  Uelluui  may  be  coiisuUetl  with 
advHuta;;e.  Tliat  hy  ,M.  belluiii  is  very  full. 
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Court  ot‘  Arbiiraiiou  ou  which  both  parties  arc  rcprescuted. 
From  that  Court  a  second  a})peal  is  permitted  to  a  tribunal  of 
the  Central  OHice  at  Berlin,  on  which,  again,  employer  and  em¬ 
ployed  alike  are  represented.  Whatever  cost  arises  is  provided 
by  the  employers,  in  a  fixed  ratio,  calculated  according  to  the 
amount  of  wages  paid,  and  the  peculiar  degree  of  risk  incurred. 
The  Employee’  Corjwration  have  full  power  to  deal  with  their 
own  members  according  as  these  observe  or  disregard  regulations. 
In  tbe  ctise  of  repeated  neglect  they  may  fine  them  and  raise 
their  (juota,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Central  Board.  Since 
it  is  their  interest  to  keep  dow'n  outgoings,  they  deal  with  their 
members  in  respect  of  precautionary  measures  with  a  degree  of 
rigour  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  a  public  Department.  And 
they  do  this  with  all  the  authority  of  experts.  There  is  a  whole 
library  of  regulations  resixjcting  precautionary  appliances  and 
practices  which  they  prescribe  each  in  its  proper  trade.  Em¬ 
ployers  have  had  their  contributions  raised,  in  very  bad  cases, 
by  500  per  cent.  There  is  no  wrong  in  this,  and  employers 
cannot,  and  do  not,  complain ;  for  it  is  their  own  elected  body 
which  exercises  these  disciplinary  pow'ers. 

No  voluntary  insurance  could  ever  come  near  similar  results. 
It  is  self-government  rather  than  State-supervision,  self-govern¬ 
ment  by  experts,  which  makes  this  method  so  effective, — so 
employers  themselves  have  testified.  The  application  is  faulty 
in  more  respects  than  one.  But  its  defects  do  not  lie  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  generally  sought  for  by  opponents, 
with  a  persistency  which  pays  no  heed  to  refutation.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  take  notice  of  some  such  criticisms. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  system  must  create  a  lai'ge  army 
of  bureaucrats.  It  will  create  just  as  many  or  as  few  as  the 
employers  themselves  decide  to  have.  In  Germany,  where 
clerk  work  b  cheap  and  pedantry  strong,  and  red-tape 
excessively  in  vogue,  there  are  veritable  legions  of  officers  and 
clerks,  keeping  accounts  bewildering  in  their  intricacy,  and 
calculating  sums  in  figures  of  eight  decimals.  The  practice  of 
our  own  Employers’  Mutual  Associations,  which  are  German 
Bcrv.fxfjenosecnechoften  in  embiyo  formed  voluntarily  to  answer 
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practically  the  same  purpose,  within  the  limits  of  our  less 
exacting  Act,  shows  that  we  could  and  should  do  without  such 
unwieldy  apparatus,  and  should  do  equally  well. 

M.  Yves  Guyot  who,  though  the  severest  censor  of  the 
German  system,  showed  himself,  at  Milan,  thoroughly  mis¬ 
informed  upon  its  details,^  insists,  with  others,  on  the  ground  of 
figures  which  he  has  evidently  misunderstood,  that  the  Gennan 
system  increases  the  number  of  accidents,  and  also  that  it 
produces  litigation — the  very  thing  wdiich  it  was  adopted  t>i 
avoid.  In  truth,  it  is  not  the  number  of  accidents  which  has 
increased,  but  merely  the  number  of  notices  of  accidents,  just 
as,  under  the  laws  making  notice  of  cholera  cases  obligatory, 
notices  of  that  epidemic  have  become  strikingly  more  numerous. 
We  have  had  precisely  the  same  results  here,  under  our 
Employers’  Liability  Act.  As  the  new  rights  conferred  upon 
working  men  came  to  be  understood,  claims  steadily  increased. 
In  Switzerland,  even  the  mere  collection  of  statistics  has  had 
the  same  effect,  to  such  an  extent  that  Herr  Greulich,  when 
insisting  in  his  own  district  upon  conscientious  reporting  of 
accidents,  found  the  number  go  up  at  a  bound  by  50  per  cent., 
with  25  per  cent,  more  to  follow  shortly  after.  None  of  the 
German  statistics  record  any  increase  at  all  comparable  to 
that.  If  M.  Yves  Guyot  and  his  friends,  instead  of  perusing 
those  figures  in  their  study  arm-chair,  would  go  to  see  the 
insurance  corporations  at  work,  I  defy  them  not  to  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  which  has  been  forced  upon  me  under 
such  circumstances,  namely,  that  the  provisions  adopted,  the 
survcillsmcc,  the  rigorous  insistence  upon  precautions,  must  in 
the  end  diminish  the  number  of  accidents  generally,  as  they 
have  already  diminished  the  number  of  seiious  cases.  Without 
that  effect  we  may  be  sure  that  the  German  and  Austrian 
working  men  would  not  be  as  content  under  the  measure  as 
they  are. 

The  charge  as  to  litigation  is  equally  unfounded.  There  arc 
appeals,  no  doubt,  to  the  higher  tribunals.  The  law  actually 

'  Among  other  things,  ho  urged  the  desirability  of  c.\tending  tlio  insurance  to 

agricultural  labour,”  which  has  been  insurcHl,  with  good  etluct,  (or  some  years  past. 
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invUce  thuni.  There  is  no  cost  imposed  upon  workmen  s  appeals. 
Workmen  can  lose  nothin"  by  appealing;  they  may  gain. 
“  As  the  law  now  stand.s,”  so  said  to  me  recently  the  chairman 
of  one  of  the  largest  Insuitince  Corporations  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
“  I  look  upon  it  as  an  absolute  duty,  which  the  man  ow’&s  to  his 
family,  to  appeal  whenever  he  sees  the  least  chance  of  bettering 
the  aw’ard.  He  must  tiy  for  the  best  compensation  that  he  can 
obtiiin.”  It  is  very  likely  that  the  German  law  is  faulty  in  this 
respect;  it  may  be  argued  that  it  ought  to  impose  some  check  upon 
appeals.  But  w’hatdo  we  find  under  other  laws  ?  In  Fmncc,  so 
H.  Marestaing  informed  me  only  the  other  day,  in  his  experience 
as  General  Manager  of  the  largest  Accident  Insurance  Company, 
La  PrSservatrice,  law  suits  have  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
frt)m  three  or  four,  to  twenty  or  twenty-five.  It  is  the  same 
thing  here.  “  In  the  first  years  of  our  existence,”  so  said  to  me 
the  other  day  the  secretary  of  a  large  Employers’  Mutual 
Association,  “  things  went  swimmingly ;  neither  men  nor 
solicitors  understood  the  Act.  There  were  few  claims  an<l 
there  was  little  litigation.  Now  that  the  Act  is  fully  under¬ 
stood,  claims  and  litigation  alike  have  increased  considerably.” 

Really,  it  is  too  late  now  to  bring  forward  such  accusations 
again-st  the  Gennan  measure.  That  measure  has  been  in 
opemtion  some  time,  and  it  has  given  satisfaction.  The 
employers  arc  satisfied  with  it,  and,  generally  sjieaking, 
so  are  the  workmen.  There  are  defects  in  the  law,  no  doubt. 
I  myself  have  very  recently  criticized  such  very  freely,  though 
iiot  perhaps  exhaustively.  But  in  the  main  its  principles  have 
shown  themselves  sound.  Their  practical  application  is  clearly 
qualified  to  bring  about  the  two  results  which  are  the  most 
essential  for  the  solution  of  our  problem — to  reduce  the  burden 
mKUi  the  employer  to  a  minimum,  while  giving  the  workman 
the  best  security  for  justice  to  be  done  to  him.  No  voluntary 
insurance  Ixaly  can  possibly  spread  the  w’cight  of  insurance  over 
an  equally  large  nuinlKU*  of  persons,  and  therefore  so  greatly 
minimise  the  cost.  No  voluntary  insurance  body  can  to  the 
same  extent  bring  home  responsibility  and  give  a  guarantee  for 
its  ability  to  pay. 
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WouM  insurance  of  the  same  kind — mntatis  rmiiandis,  of 
course — satisfy  our  own  working  men  ?  The  signal  success 
nchieve<l  abroad  certainly  should  recommend  it  to  their  con¬ 
sideration,  and  to  our  consideration  generally.  If  it  appear 
practicable,  it  would  probably  supply  a  better  solution  of  the 
difficulty  than  contentious  proceedings  under  a  Liability  Act,  l»e 
it  ever  so  strong.  And  why  should  it  not  prove  practicable? 
We  might  have  to  change  a  goo<l  deal.  We  should  naturall}’ 
avoid  the  bureaucratic  apparatirs.  But  there  is  really  no  es.scntial 
feature  in  the  scheme  which  hopelessly  militates  against  our 
established  habits  and  opinions.  State  interference  we  have 
already,  in  our  Factory  Laws,  of  which  such  Accident  Insurance 
would  really  constitute  only  an  extension.  State  supervision 
may  be  irksome,  but  it  is  better  than  inadequate  compensation, 
inadequate  prevention  of  accidents  than  litigation  and  permanent 
Iwul  bloo<l.  Xo  wholesale  iiisurance  of  workmen  is  possible 
without  it.  The  creation  of  mutual  insurance  corporations  is  a 
thing  after  our  own  heart :  we  have  it  already,  naturally  called 
for  by  the  same  conditions  as  prevail  abroad,  only  le.ss  developed. 
'I'o  create  Berufsgenosscnschaften  would,  once  more,  amount  only 
to  an  extension,  a  development  of  what  we  have  got.  And  on 
the  side  of  the  working  men  we  have  the  trade-unions — repre¬ 
sentative  bodies,  stronger  and  better  organized  than  any 
organization  to  be  met  with  abroad.  There  could,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  no  question  whatever  about  proper  working¬ 
men  representation,  such  as  there  has  been  abroad.  We  have, 
accordingly,  all  the  materials  ready  to  hand.  And  for  the  work, 
it  is  of  a  kind  which  appeals  mo.st  to  our  natural  di.sposition, 
and  falls  in  mo.st  naturally  with  our  national  habits ;  it  is  work 
that  we  are  thoroughly  familiar  with,  and  for  which  we,  certainly, 
have  acquired  greater  aptitude  than  any  of  our  neighlK)urs — 
adnunistrative  .self-government  and  settlement  of  claims  by 
amicable  process.  The  method  of  which  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  has  set  the  example  is  making  a  triumphal  progi’ess 
through  the  world.  One  by  one,  other  nations  are  coming  tf) 
recognize  its  merit,  and  one  by  one,  they  apply  it,  suitably 
adapted,  to  their  own  cases.  Even  that  .semi-voluntaryism  of 
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MM.  Luzzatti  and  Choysson  seems  destined  to  prove  only  a 
halfway  house,  a  first  stage  on  the  road  to  complete  acceptance 
of  what  api^ears  to  be  the  only  consistent  application  of  the 
principles  agreed  to.  In  France,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  as  if 
compulsory  insurance  would  triumph.  We,  on  our  part,  shall 
do  well  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject  A  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  of  Employers’  Liability,  producing 
feelings  of  security  and  contentment  among  our  workers,  would 
be  a  gain  for  the  nation  the  value  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  overr-ate. 


Henry  W.  Wolff. 


SOME  POIXTS  IX  THE  POLITICAL  THEORY 
OF  THE  EARLY  MIDDLE  AGES. 


1. 

rpHIS  paper  is  part  of  a  general  study  of  the  connection  Vjetween 
^  ancient  and  modem  political  philosophy.  It  has  often 
seemed  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  on  the  subject,  that  there  is  an  impression  current 
that  Ixjtween  the  political  theory  of  the  ancient  world  and  that 
of  the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries  there  is  a  great  gap, 
that  the  continuity  of  men’s  thoughts  upon  the  subject  was  for 
some  centuries  broken,  and  that  the  theorists  of  the  social 
contract,  from  Hooker  onwards,  had  to  make  a  fresh  start.  Those 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  mediaeval  writers  will 
know  "how  incorrect  this  notion  is,  and  will  be  aware  of  the 
absurdity  of  any  theory  which  attributes  a  complete  originality 
to  modem  writers.  That  these  writers  have  been  in  part 
original  is  quite  true,  but  in  the  main  their  theories  are  founded 
upon  thase  which  had  been  worked  out  by  the  mediaeval 
writers.  I  wish  in  this  essay  to  discuss  the  origins  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  political  theory  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  mainly  from 
the  fifth  century  to  the  tenth.  I  should  mention  that  references 
made  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  are  taken  from  a  paper  upon  his 
political  philosophy,  by  my  htrother,  R.  W.  Carlyle,  which  will, 
I  hope,  shortly  be  published. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  debt  which 
I  owe  to  Mr.  R.  L  Poole  for  his  most  suggestive  chapter  on  “  The 
Hierarchical  Doctrine  of  the  State,”  contained  in  his  Illmtrati<y>iK 
of  Mediaeval  Thoiufht,  and  for  much  useful  and  friendly  advice. 

I  wish  to  start  from  the  political  speculation  of  the  fiftii  and 
sixth  centuries.  And,  first,  I  should  wish  to  consider  this  apart 
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from  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Our  most  important  witnesses 
for  this  part  of  our  subject  are  those  writers  cited  in  the  D-iyeet, 
mainly  of  the  second  and  third  centuries;  but  the  Institutes 
represent  to  us  the  extent  to  which  the  theories  and  conclusions 
of  that  time  were  accepted  by  the  legal  writers  of  the  sixth 
centurj’.  For  certain  purposes  we  shall  have  to  look  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Christian  fathei*s,  even  for  theories  uninfluenced 
by  their  theology,  for  they  are  after  all  amongst  the  most 
important  writers  of  the  period. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  theory  of  the  time  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  in  themselves 
and  for  that  time,  but  as  furnishing  the  true  foundation  for  a  very 
large,  if  not  the  largest,  part  of  medieval  and  modem  theorj'. 

The  first  is  the  history  of  the  theory  of  nature  and  natural 
law  in  relation  to  conventional  or  jwsitive  law. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  theory  of  nature, 
but  this  much  I  must  say  in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear. 

"  Nature  ”  may  be  looked  upon  either  as  repre.senting  the  final 
.and  jierfected  condition  of  anything — that  is,  it  may  be  almost 
identified  with  the  “  end  ” — or  it  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
primal  or  primitive  condition  of  a  thing,  its  earliest  and  most 
mdimentary  form.  The  later  philosophic  .systems  of  antitjuity 
tend  to  think  of  “  nature  ”  in  the  second  sease.  I  have  to  premise 
this,  for  this  latter  theory  of  nature,  when  applied  to  politics, 
has  the  most  imjxn'tant  conseejuences.  Human  institutions  are 
looked  upon  as  having  originatetl  either  in  the  law  of  nature, 
or  the  law  of  natioas,  or  in  the  civil  law  of  a  particular  state, 
and,  though  the  conclusion  is  not  always  drawn,  those  institu¬ 
tions  which  ari.se  from  the  law  of  nature  tend  to  be  looke<l 
U|)on  as  having  an  authority,  and  even  sanctity,  which  do  not 
belong  in  the  .same  degree  to  others.  The  lawyers  of  Justinian’s 
period,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  Institutes,  i.  2,  say — 

‘‘  But  natural  laws,  which  arc  kept  among  all  nations,  niul  arc 
established  by  some  kind  of  Divine  providence,  always  remain  firm  and 
unchangeable  ;  while  those  which  each  State  has  established  for  itself 
are  wont  to  l»e  «»ften  changed,  either  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  people, 
or  by  another  law  afterwards  establishctl.” 
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It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  lawyere  had  thought  the  matter 
out  completely ;  as  it  is  quite  evident,  when  we  come  to  study 
details,  that  they  had  no  scruple  as  to  altering  some  things, 
which,  they  say,  existed  by  natural  law.  Still,  I  suppose  that 
the  sentence  quoted  above  represents  their  theoretical  view  of 
the  matter. 

But  I  must  stop  to  consider  whether  the  Roman  lawyers  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sixth,  had 
in  truth  the  conception  of  natural  law,  which  I  have  attributed 
to  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his 
Ancient  Lutv,  argues  “that  to  the  lawyers  the  jus  mduralc  was 
little  or  nothing  more  than  the  jus  gentium,  “  seen  in  the  light  of 
a  peculiar  theory ;  ”  that  the  law  of  nature  was  nothing  but  the 
generalized  custom  of  the  races  known  to  them ;  aiid  that  the 
Roman  lawyers  generally  had  no  conception  of  an  abstract  or 
ideal  law  of  nature  different -from  both  the  jus  gentium  and 
the  joA  civile,  from  the  customs  common  to  all  nations,  or  the 
positive  law  of  a  particular  State.  If  I  understand  him  aright, 
he  thinks  that  this  was  in  the  main  the  conception  of  a  later  age. 

I  cannot  myself  entertain  much  doubt  that  the  distinction 
was  made  regularly  and  habitually  by  the  jurists  of  the  time  of 
XTlpian  and  afterwards.  At  the  same  time,  here,  as  in  reganl  to 
the  matters  I  have  mentioned  before,  I  think  that  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  the  lawyers  had  not  always  reasoned  out 
their  position  with  pex’fect  clearneas,  and  we  therefore  find  them 
at  various  times  making  statements  which  are  not  consistent 
with  each  other,  or  it  may  be  that  they  were  divided  upon  the 
point. 

It  is  impo.ssible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
whole  evidence  upon  the  matter.  I  can  only  indicate  briefly  a 
few  impoi-tant  points.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  in  the  Ancient  Law,  cites  one  passage  only  to  establish 
his  view,  a  passage  from  Gains,  Inst.  i.  1 :  “  That  which  natural 
reason  has  established  among  all  men  is  kept  equally  among 
all,  and  is  called  the  ‘  Law  of  Nations,’  as  being  the  law  which 
all  nations  use.”  Now  this  passage  is  not  very  clear;  but  I 
atlmit  that  the  construction  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  puts  upon 
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it  is  quite  possible,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  Goius, 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  did  not  think  of  natural 
law  as  distinct  from  the  law  of  nations.  There  is  one  other 
passage  which  supports  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  view ;  it  is  in  the 
Institutes — a  quotation,  but  an  altered  and  completed  one,  from 
a  lost  work  by  Gains,  Rerum  quotidianarum  sive  Aureorum. 
The  passage  is  quoted  in  the  Digest,  XLI.  i.  1,  as  follows  : — “  Of 
certain  things  we  obtain  the  dominion  by  the  law  of  nations, 
which,  by  natural  reason,  is  kept  among  all  men  equally.”  The 
passage  in  this  form  has  much  the  same  force  as  the  one  I  have 
already  quoted.  But  in  the  Institutes^  II.  i.  11,  the  statement 
occurs  in  another  form,  and  with  very  important  changes,  as 
follows : — 


“  Things  become  the  property  of  separate  individuals  in  many 
fashions  ;  for  of  certain  things  we  obtain  the  dominion  by  the  law  of 
nature,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  calleil  the  law  of  nations — of  other 
things  by  the  civil  law.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  here  Gaius’s  statement,  but  with 
the  important  change  of  “  law  of  nature  ”  for  “  law  of  nations,” 
and  the  insertion  that  “  the  law  of  nature  ”  is  called  the  "  law  of 
nations.”  The  importance  of  the  matter  lies  not  only  in  the 
identification  of  the  two  laws,  but  in  the  fact  that  this  appears, 
at  least  on  the  surface,  to  be  made  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Institutes,  the  lawyers  of  the  sixth  century.  The  only  point 
that  causes  me  to  doubt  whether  this  is  really  an  observation  of 
theirs,  and  not  rather  a  quotation  from  some  document  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  identify,  lies  in  the  words,  “  as  we  have 
said.”  No  such  statement,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  has  been  made  up 
to  this  point  in  the  Institutes. 

But  I  must  turn  to  other  pas.sages  in  the  Digest  which  lead 
me  to  think  that  the  distinction  between  the  jus  naturale  and 
the  jus  gentium  was  drawn  by  the  lawyers  of  Ulpian’s  time — 
that  is,  of  the  end  of  the  third  century — as  well  as  by  those  of 
the  sixth  century. 

•  1  refer  to  Justinian’s  legislation  as  “  The  Imtitntet”  '^The  Digeet,''  etc.,  while 
the  work  of  other  jurists  I  cite  as  “  The  Inntilulet  of  Gaiw,’'  etc. 

I 
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To  begin  with  Ulpian,  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  view.  In 
his  Institutes,  I.,  quoted  in  the  Digest,  I.  i.  1,  he  says : — 

“  Natural  law  U  that  which  nature  haa  taught  all  animals  ;  for  this 
law  is  not  peculiar  to  the  human  race,  but  belongs  to  all  animals.  .  .  . 
From  this  proceeds  the  union  of  male  and  female,  which  we  call 
marriage ;  from  this,  the  procreation  of  children  ;  from  this,  educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  law  of  nations  is  that  which  the  races  of  men  use  ;  and 
we  can  easily  understand  that  this  is  different  from  natural  law,  because 
the  former  is  common  to  all  animals — the  latter,  only  to  men.” 

It  is  needless  to  labour  the  point  as  to  Ulpian’s  view,  for 
it  will,  I  think,  be  universally  admitted  that  the  same  view  is 
expressed  whenever  he  touches  upon  the  matter. 

Another  writer — whose  date  is  a  little  later  than  that  of 
Gains — Florentinus,  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Institutes,  quoted 
in  the  Digest,  I.  v.  4,  seems  to  imply  that  the  jus  gentium  and 
natural  law  do  not  coincide  (though  he  does  not  actually  use  the 
phrase  “  natural  law  ”).  He  is  speaking  of  slavery,  and  says, 
“  Slavery  is  an  institution  of  the  law  of  nations,  by  which  a 
man  is  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  another,  contrary  to 
nature.”  This  phrase  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Ulpian 
quoted  in  the  Digest,  L.  xvii.  32,  “  As  far  as  belongs  to  civil  law, 
slaves  are  accounted  as  nulii ;  but  not  by  natural  law,  since,  as 
far  as  belongs  to  natural  law,  all  men  are  equaL”  I  think  that 
the  words  of  Florentinus  clearly  imply  the  distinction  l)etween 
the  “  conventional  ”  customs  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
abstract  principle  of  the  law  of  nature.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  Florentinus  agrees  with  Gaius’s  Institvles,  i.  .52,  in  ascribing 
slavery  to  the  law  of  nations,  “  which  power,”  Gains  says,  “  exists 
by  the  law  of  nations ;  ”  and  Florentinus’s  distinct  a.ssertion  that 
it  is  contrary  to  nature,  is,  therefore,  the  more  impoi-tant.  One 
more  passage  I  may  cite  as  bearing  upon  this  matter.  It  is  a 
definition  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  found  in  Paul  us  {Ad 
Sahinum),  a  contemporary  of  Ulpian’s.  The  passage  is  quoted 
in  Digest,  I.  i.  11,  and  is  as  follows : — 

“  The  word  law  may  he  used  in  several  senses.  In  one  sense,  when 
that  which  is  always  just  and  gooil,  is  called  law,  as  is  natural  law  ; 
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in  another  eense,  when  wo  speak  of  that  whicli  is  useful  to  all  or  maiiv 
in  any  State,  as  is  civil  law.” 

Paulus  here  defines  natural  law  in  a  way  which  seems 
hardly  applicable  to  the  law  of  nations,  especially  if  we  bear 
in  mind  that  at  this  time  Ulpian  was  sharply  opposing  the 
natural  law  and  that  of  nations  to  each  other  on  the  matter 
of  slavery  {Digest,  I.  i.  4),  and  that  Florentinus  had  already  said 
that  slavery  existed  under  the  law  of  nations,  but  was  contrary 
to  nature. 

These  pas.sages  make  it  appear  most  probable  to  me  that  the 
lawyer’s  even  of  the  second  and  third  centuries — at  least,  after 
Gaius — made  the  distinction  between  the  law  of  nature  and 
conventional  systems  of  law,  whether  that  of  all  nations,  or  of 
one  state. 

But  for  our  purpose  the  question  is  not  one  of  supreme 
importance.  It  is  more  important  to  inquire  what  were  the 
views  of  the  lawyers  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  It  is  very 
fortunate  that  the  Institutes,  which  form  a  kind  of  general  view 
of  the  more  important  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
drawn  up  by  Tribonian  and  his  colleagues  under  Justinian, 
furnish  us  with  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  this. 

On  this  matter  we  have  three  important  passages,  all  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Institutes,  I.  i.  and  ii.  The  first  title  closes  with 
these  words :  “  We  must,  therefore,  say  as  to  private  law,  that 
it  is  tripartite,  for  it  is  collected  either  from  natural  precepts  or 
from  those  of  nations,  or  from  civil  precepts.”  The  words  arc 
taken  from  Ulpian’s  Institutes,  quoted  in  the  Digest,  I.  i.  1. 

The  second  title  opens  with  the  phrase  of  Ulpian’s  {Institutes, 
I.  ii.),  which  I  have  already  quoted,  “  Natural  law  is  that  which 
nature  has  taught  all  animals;  for  this  law  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  human  race,  but  belongs  to  all  animals,”  etc.  A  little 
further  on  in  the  title  {Institutes,  I.  ii.  2)  they  distinguish 
Ixitween  the  law  of  nations  and  the  law  of  nature,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  that  they  are  quoting  from  anj^  older 
author : — 


“  But  the  law  of  nations  is  common  to  every  human  race.  For 
when  custom  and  human  needs  required  it,  the  races  of  men  instituted 
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curtain  things  for  tliemsclvcs,  for  Avars  also  arose  and  captivity  and 
slavery  followed,  and  these  are  contrary  to  natural  Iuav,  for  by  natural 
law  all  men  from  the  beginning  Averc  born  free  {ab  initio  liberi 
nascebantur  ”). 

This  evidence  is  fairly  clear,  but  that  this  view  was  that 
•generally  held  becomes,  I  think,  indisputable,  when  we  turn 
from  the  legal  writers  to  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  sixth 
century.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  letters,  bk.  vi.  ep.  12, 
speaking  of  slavery  and  manumission,  says,  “We  act  in  a 
Avholcsomc  fashion  if,  by  manumission,  we  restore  men,  Avhom 
from  the  beginning  nature  brought  forth  free,  and  the  law  of 
nations  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  slavery,  to  that  liberty  in 
which  they  were  born,”  obviously  contrasting  the  convention 
of  the  law  of  nations  with  the  natural  laAv.  Again,  St.  Isidore 
of  Seville,  writing  a  few  years  later  in  his  Ety'tnologies,  defines 
the  different  kinds  of  law.  In  Etym.  v.  4,  he  speaks  as  follows  : 
— “  Law,  indeed,  is  either  natural  or  civil,  or  that  of  nations.” 

This  point  is  one  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  this  theory 
of  nature  and  natural  law  which  is  the  dominating  conception 
of  the  majority  of  political  writers,  from  this  time  until  at 
least  the  end  of  last  century.  It  is  this  theory  which  is  the 
groundwork  of  almost  all  medimval  political  philosophy  until 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  though  he,  under  the  influence  of 
Aristotle,  in  some  respects  emancipated  himself  from  it,  still 
even  in  him  the  theory  has  very  important  i-esults.  And  after 
his  time  it  itivivcd  again ;  and  with  Hooker  and  his  successors 
in  England,  and  Avith  Grotius  and  the  Continental  writers,  it 
jigain  became  the  most  important  of  general  principles.  1 
cannot  stop  here  to  point  out  its  application  in  detail,  but  it 
may  be  useful  that  I  should  shoAV  how  the  theory  was  applied 
to  some  most  impoi'tant  human  institutions.  It  Avill  have 
become  evident  from  the  passages  which  I  have  cited  that 
the  lawyers  had  at  once  applied  it  to  the  question  of  slavery. 
They  had,  in  doing  this,  entirely  abandoned  the  Aristotelian 
justification  of  slavery,  as  arising  properly  from  natural 
inequality.  Naturally,  the  laAvyers  held,  nicn  are  e{|ual,  ami 
natural  law,  therefore,  knows  nothing  of  slavery ;  this  arises 
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only  ii*oia  thu  general  cuuvcntion  ut‘  the  law  uf  uatiuus.  They 
have  given  up  the  theory  of  slavery  as  natural,  and  only 
know  of  it  as  a  consequence  of  war.  And  the  only  justi¬ 
fication  ^  find  alleged  for  it  is  convenience,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  better  to  spare  and  enslave  a  captive  foe  than  to 
kill  him  (comp.  Florentinus  .in  Digent,  I.  v.  4).  It  has  been 
too  much  the  custom  to  attribute  the  disappearance  of  slavery 
in  Europe  to  the  sole  influence  of  Christianity.  I  am  far  from 
doubting  that  Christianity  had  a  most  important  influence  in 
this  way,  though  I  have  some  reservations  to  make,  with  which 
1  shall  deal  immediately ;  but  I  think  we  have  too  much  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  the  later  philosopliies,  in  their  influence 
on  the  Roman  law,  had  destroyed  the  theoretical  justification 
of  slavery,  and  might  possibly  have  gradually  destroyed  the 
institution  itself,  as  they  had  probably  assisted  much  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

The  application  of  the  same  theory  of  nature  to  government 
and  to  property  is  not,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  see, 
made  by  the  lawyers,  but  we  can  find  very  clearly  outlined 
in  Seneca  (Epintles,  xc.)  a  theory  which  traces  them  also  to 
convention.  We  find  him  clearly  conceiving  of  a  time  when 
there  was  no  government  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but 
when  men,  still  innocent  and  obedient  to  natural  law,  were 
governed  without  coercion  by  the  philosophers,  and  when  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  property,  but  all  things  were  common. 
And  we  find  this  very  clearly  developed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries. 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  disentangle  here  the  philo¬ 
sophical  from  the  theological  elements,  and  it  will  be  simpler  to 
treat  these  matters  along  with  the  modifications  introduced  by 
Christian  theology  into  the  political  theory  of  the  time. 

Before  I  go  on  to  this  I  must  draw  attention  to  the  second 
important  principle  of  political  theory,  which  comes  to  us  in  its 
origin,  I  think,  from  the  Roman  lawyers ;  that  is,  the  theory 
of  contract  as  the  source  of  the  authority  of  government.  It 
may  ap^rcar  para<Ioxical  to  maintain  that  it  is  just  under  the 
practically  des^rotic  rule  of  the  empire  that  the  foundation  for 
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this  theory  is  lai<i,  but  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
fact  I  have  placed  this  point  second,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  really  a  consequence,  an  application  of  the  theory  of 
nature,  though  the  lawyers  do  not  treat  it  as  such.  The  truth 
appears  to  me  to  be  that  when  you  pass  from  Aristotle  to  the 
Homan  jurisprudence,  you  pass  frojn  the  ancient  to  the  modem 
theory  of  government — from  the  theory  that  government  is 
the  result  of  inequality  to  the  theory  that  government  is  the 
result  of  contract.  It  is  possible  that  we  are  coming  baek  to 
the  older  theory,  specially  since  we  have  thrown  aside  the 
tiction  of  an  actual  literal  contract ;  we  should,  perhaps,  combine 
inequality  and  contract  as  just  sources  of  authority.  But  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  change  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  political  philosophy,  for  from  it  proceeds  the 
modem  democratic  theory  of  government;  in  other  words,  I  think 
I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  with  the  Roman  legal  theory  of  the 
empire  you  get  the  true  Ijeginnings  of  modern  democracy. 

Every  one,  no  doubt,  knows  the  famous  saying  of  Ulpian 
(quoted  in  the  Imtitutea,  I.  ii.  6,  and  Digest,  I.  iv.  1),  “Quod  principi 
placuit,  legis  habet  vigorem,”  but  not  every  one  understands  that 
Ulpian  goes  on  to  say,“  Quum  lege  regia  qua  de  iniperio  ejus  lata 
cst  i)opulus  ei  et  in  eum  omne  suum  imperium  concessit.”  That 
is,  the  emperor  is  indeed  absolute,  his  power  is  unlimited,  but 
only  because  he  is  the  representative  of  the  people  ;  the  emperor 
can  make  anything  to  be  law,  but  only  because  the  people  in 
the  [denitude  of  their  authority  have  conferred  this  power  and 
all  other  ]^)ower8  uix)n  him.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  this 
is  a  mere  phrase,  a  mere  reminiscence  of  a  time  when  once 
Rome  was  free.  As  far  os  I  can  see,  it  is  the  one  theory,  and 
the  only  theory,  known  to  the  Roman  law  as  explaining  the 
power  of  the  emperor.  There  is  no  trace  of  tmy  theory  that 
the  emperor  governs  by  virtue  of  any  natural  superiority  or  (in 
any  strictness)  by  any  Divine  commission,  or,  least  of  all,  by 
virtue  of  force :  there  is  only  one  theory  as  to  the  origin  and 
continuation  of  the  imperial  power,  and  that  is  that  the  Roman 
people  choose  to  transfer  to  each  emperor  their  own  authority 
and  pow'er.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a 
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legal  liction,  that  the  decree  of  the  liuinan  ptvple  embodied  in 
the  lex  itgia  was  little  more  than  an  empty  form,  that  the 
emperors  succeeded  each  other,  in  a  hundred  ways,  but  never  by 
virtue  of  any  popular  legislation  which  was  more  than  formal. 
But  for  all  that,  this  is  the  legal  theory  of  the  imperial  authority. 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  phrase  of  Ulpian,  it 
must  be  compared  with  the  statement  of  Gains,  in  Imtitutes, 
I.  i.  1 

A  constitution  of  the  prince  is  that  which  the  emperor  has  established 
hy  decree  or  edict  or  epistle,  and  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  this 
has  tlie  force  of  law  (vieem  Icgis  obtincaC)  since  the  emperor  himself 
receives  his  authority  (impcrium')  by  a  law  (  per  Icgcni)." 

“  Lex,”  Gains  explains  in  the  same  passage  (I.  i.  1),  is  technically 
that  which  is  ordained  by  the  "  populus.” 

And,  again,  it  must  be  compared  with  the  statement  of  Pom- 
ponius,^  quoted  in  the  Digest,  I.  ii.  2,  11.  This  is  a  very  im- 
lK>rUint  account  of  the  origin  of  the  different  forms  of  legal 
authority  in  Ronie.  He  explains  that  it  was  found  that  the 
Senate  could  not  govern  all  the  provinees  well,  and  it  thus 
became  necessary  “  that  one  man  should  take  thought  for  the 
Republic. .  .  .  Therefore  a  prince  was  created,  and  the  right  was 
given  to  him  that  what  he  should  establish  should  be  accepted  ” 
{ratmn  esset).  And  lest  you  should  think  that  these  traditions 
had  survived  until  the  third  century  and  had  then  died  out,  I 
must  remind  you  that  they  Ijelong  to  the  theory  of  the  sixth 
century;  for  the  lawyers  of  Justinian’s  time  have  not  only 
preserved  them  in  the  Digest,  or  selections  of  the  inqxjrtant 
writings  of  the  older  jurists,  but  have  adopted  Ulpian’s  state¬ 
ment  in  their  own  handbook  of  jurisprudence,  the  InstitiUes, 
I.  ii.  G. 

The  theory  of  the  source  of  authority  of  the  empire  was, 
then,  a  strictly  democratic  one.  Whether  the  lawyers  actually 
went  on  to  apply  the  theory  to  government  universally,  I  do 
not  know.  But  however  this  may  be,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
influence  of  this  conception  of  Roman  government  was  very  great. 
It  could  not  but  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  theory  of 
'  \  writer  of  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century. 

i- 
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political  authority,  that  for  many  centuries  the  authority  of  that 
empire,  which  included  almost  the  whole  civilized  world,  should 
have  been  held  to.be  derived  from  popular  consent. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Ulpian  would  have  applied  his 
principle,  “Natura  omnes  aequales  sumus”  {Digest,  L,  xvii.  32),  to 
political  relations,  or  whether  he  was  only  thinking  of  slavery 
when  he  made  the  statement ;  but  the  application  was  made  early. 
We  find  it  implied  in  Seneca,  Ep.  xc. ;  and  in  St.  Augustine, 
De  Civitate  Dei,  xix.  15,  where  he  says,  “  God  intended  men  to 
rule  over  the  irrational  animals,  not  over  men.  The  first  just 
men  were  rather  shepherds  of  flocks  than  kings  of  men.”  And 
in  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century,  we  have  it  clearly 
expressed.  In  his  Exp.  Moralis  in  Job,  xxi.  10,  he  says : — 

“  If  the  mind  descends  from  the  heights,  it  finds  quickly  the  level 
of  natural  equality.  For  as  we  have  said  before,  nature  brought 
forth  all  men  equal  ;  but  as  the  order  of  men's  merits  varies,  a  secret 
dispensation  places  some  after  others.  But  holy  men,  when  they  are 
rulers,  do  not  consider  in  themselves  the  power  of  their  rank,  but  the 
equality  of  their  condition ;  and  they  do  not  rejoice  that  they  are  set 
over  men,  but  that  they  are  useful  to  them.” 

I  must  now  turn  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the 
political  theories  which  it  found  in  existence.  These  theories, 
as  I  have  said,  may  be  summed  up  in  two  important  points :  the 
theory  of  nature,  and  the  theory  of  consent. 

The  theory  of  nature  passed  at  once  into  Christian  theology, 
undergoing  a  sufiiciently  remarkable,  but  quite  natural,  trans¬ 
formation.  The  Fathers  seem  to  have  perceived  at  once  that  the 
natural  state  of  man  must  be  the  same  as  that  known  to  them 
in  theology  as  the  state  before  the  Fall,  or  the  state  in  which 
man  would  have  lived  had  he  not  fallen.  Tlie  application  was 
easy  and  natural  ;  and  it  was  more  than  that,  it  was  profound 
and  philosophical,  gi’anting  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  the  Fall.* 

This  identification  at  once  cleared  up  the  great  difficulty 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  man  had  passed  out  of  the  state  of 
nature  into  the  state  of  convention.  It  resolved  the  difficult 

'  It  should  be  noticed  that  Seneca,  in  his  90th  letter,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  a  similar  theory. 
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question,  how  natural  law  could  be  at  once  divine  and  yet 
universally  neglected.  For  before  men  fell,  the  natural  law, 
written  in  the  heart  and  mind,  was  suiticient  for  their  guidance, 
while  after  that  fall  men  had  to  arrange  their  institutions  under 
the  guidance  of  God,  in  order  to  correct  and  check  the  evil 
tendencies  of  fallen  nature.  The  Fall  put  an  end  to  the  state 
in  which  man,  following  the  light  of  reason  and  conscience, 
would  have  always  acted  justly  and  rightly  towards  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  The  Fall  brought  with  it  selfishness  and  crime  and 
disorder.  The  state  of  nature  became  intolerable,  and,  that 
human  society  might  be  preserved,  certain  conventions  had  to 
be  established.  Thus  the  general  conventions  of  all  human 
races  are  identified  by  the  Fathers  with  the  law  of  nations,  the 
general  principles  of  social  relations  devised  by  the  general 
instinct  of  mankind  for  the  good  of  the  human  race. 

The  first  and  most  general  of  these  is  government.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  to  the  Fathei*s,  just  as  to  the  lawyers, 
men  arc  all  by  nature  equal  (Greg.  Exp.  Mor.  in  Job,  xxi.  10). 
And  the  Fathers  apply  this  to  the  theory  of  government.  Had 
men  not  fallen,  there  need  never  have  been  any  government. 
Rulers  and  princes  ai-e  appointed  in  order  to  restrain  the  evil, 
and  laws  were  first  made  for  the  same  reason. 

This  is  the  view  not  only  of  the  Fathers,  but  I  think  of  most 
medimval  writer’s  until  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  also  identifies 
the  theory  of  the  state  of  nature  with  the  state  of  unfallen  man  ; 
but  he  has  leanied  from  Aristotle  that  government  is  pai-t  of 
the  natural  law  of  the  world,  that  the  organization  of  society  is 
part  of  the  full  and  perfect  condition  of  mankind,  and  would  have 
existed  even  if  men  had  not  fallen  (Suvimci,  I.  xlvi.  3  and  4). 

Civil  society  is  thus,  in  the  view  of  the  Fathers,  jast  as  in 
that  of  Hooker,  or  Hobbes,  or  Locke,  or  Rousseau,  a  departure 
from  the  state  of  nature,  made  necessary,  to  the  Fathers  by 
the  Fall,  to  Hobbes  by  the  necessary  misery  of  the  state  of 
nature,  and  to  Hooker,  Locke,  and  Rousseau  by  the  incon¬ 
venience  which  arose  when  men  ceased  to  obey  str’ictly  the 
law  of  nature.  It  is  worth  while  noticing  that  the  Fathers 
really  combine  the  positions  of  liobbes  and  of  Locke.  They 
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could  allege  that  the  state  of  nature  was  once  happy,  for  man 
was  once  unfullen,  and  they  could  at  the  same  time  adopt 
the  strongest  phrases  of  Hobbes  to  describe  the  miserable  con¬ 
dition  of  men,  when  they  had  fallen,  without  the  conventions  of 
society.  Had  Locke  and  Rousseau  only  understood  the  theory 
of  the  Fall,  they  might  have  made  their  systems  much  more 
intelligible  and  consistent. 

We  have  abandoned  the  theory  of  the  state  of  nature ;  we  do 
not,  therefore,  need  the  old  literal  theory  of  the  Fall  to  explain 
it.  It  is  historically,  however,  important  to  notice  that  with 
the  modification  of  the  theory  of  the  Roman  law  by  the  Fathers, 
we  have  the  complete  theory  of  the  state  of  nature,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  one  leading  idea  of  political  philosophy,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  few  writers  like  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  until  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

What  I  have  just  said  of  government  is  equally  true  of 
property.  Some  lawyers  at  least  seem  to  have  looked  upon 
property  as  being  natural.  We  will  remember  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  the  Institutes,  II.  i.  11 : — 

Things  become  the  property  of  men  in  many  fashions,  for  of  certain 
things  wc  obtain  the  dominion  by  the  law  of  nature,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  called  the  law  of  nations  ;  of  certain  things  by  the  civil  law,"  etc. 

Some  of  the  lawyers — that  is,  like  Locke — looked  upon  some 
forms  of  property  as  natural.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this 
represents  the  universal  opinion.  We  can  see  that  as  far  back 
at  least  as  Seneca,  there  are  traces  of  another  theoiy  which 
looked  upon  proi)erty  as  not  being  a  primitive  or  natural  insti¬ 
tution.  In  the  same  Ep.  (90),  which  has  been  referred  to  more 
than  once,  this  seems  cleaidy  implied : — 

“This”  (that  is,  philosophy),  he  says,  “taught  men  to  worship  the 
gods,  to  love  men,  and  that  rule  lies  with  God,  while  among  men  there 
is  fellowship  ;  and  this  remained  unbroken  until  avarice  rent  asunder 
society,  and  became  the  cause  of  poverty  even  to  those  whom  it  made 
very  wealthy.  For  men  ceased  to  possess  all  things  when  they  wished 
to  have  things  for  themselves.” 

St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  the  early  seventh  century,  in  his 
Etym.  V.  4,  in  describing  the  things  which  belong  to 
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natural  law,  cites,  “  Communis  omnium  possessio.”  And  St. 
Augustine,  writing  in  the  fifth  century,  seems  to  be  quite  clear 
that  property  is  simply  the  creation  of  human,  and  even  of  civil 
law.  In  his  Sixth  Tract  on  the  first  chapter  of  St  John,  he  says : 

“  Take  away  the  laws  of  the  emperor,  and  who  can  dare  say, 

‘  This  is  my  villa,’  or  ‘  This  is  my  slave,’  or  ‘  This  is  my  house  ’  ?  ” 

The  Christian  writers,  no  doubt,  veiy  soon  found  a  theological 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  property,  just  as  they  had  done  with 
government.  I  do  not  know  when  this  theory  was  first  developed, 
but  it  is  to  be  found  complete  in  the  ninth  century.  In  the 
fifth  of  the  spurious  letters  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  which 
belongs  probably  to  this  date,  there  is  a  very  interesting  passage 
on  this  matter.  He  says  : — 

“  The  use  of  all  things  which  arc  in  the  world  ought  to  be  common 
to  all  men.  But  through  iniquity  (it  has  come  to  pass)  that  one  man 
called  this  thing  his  own,  and  another  man  that,  and  thus  a  division 
was  made  among  mortals.” 

This  is,  I  think,  the  regular  view  of  the  mediaeval  writers.  It 
is  very  clearly  stated  by  Alexander  of  Hales,  in  his  Samma, 
vol.  iii.,  Q.  xxvii.,  M.  iii..  Art.  II.,  Reaol.  Adprimum : — 

“  \Vc  must  answer  to  the  first  argument,  which  shows  that  (the  law 
of  nature)  is  mutable  in  itself,  that  by  natural  law  all  things  arc 
common,  and  there  was  one  freedom  for  all  men,  (but)  this  was  before 
sin,  and  after  sin  certain  things  belong  to  some  men,  and  these  two 
(conditions)  both  exist  by  natural  law.” 

Alexander  is  discussing  the  question  whether  the  law  of 
nature  is  mutable,  and  the  discussion  raises  some  interesting 
questions  as  to  his  use  of  the  phrase  “law  of  nature.”  The 
Christian  writers,  then,  soon  explained  the  departure  from  natural 
law,  involved  in  the  institution  of  property,  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fall,  and  the  consequent  imperfections  of  human  nature. 

And  in  the  same  way  with  slavery.  The  proposition  that  by 
nature  all  men  are  equal  and  free,  is  accepted  by  the  Fathers. 
It  fits  in  well  with  the  conception  of  human  nature  set  forth  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  its  clear  statement  of  the  equality 
before  God  of  all  men  and  races  and  classes. 

It  is  not  my  part  here  to  discuss  the  general  clfcct  of 
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Christianity  upon  slavery.  I  am  treating  only  of  the  theory 
of  slavery  as  it  was  affected  by  Christian  theology.  I  think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Christian  conception  of 
man  made  the  continuance  of  slavery  very  diflBcult — perhaps, 
in  the  end,  impossible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the 
first  the  Church  did  much  to  encourage  manumission  and  to 
strengthen  the  tendencies  which  the  Roman  law  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  had  developed  towards  the  recognition  of 
certain  personal  rights  in  the  slave  as  against  his  master. 
The  Christian  Church  from  the  first  insisted  that  while  the 
slave  might  exist  for  the  benefit  of  his  master  as  regards 
temporal  things,  as  regards  eternal  matters  the  slave  was  his 
own  end  as  much  as  the  freeman.  This  is  illustrated  both  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  in  the  legislation  of  the  fourth 
and  sixth  centuries. 

But  while  this  is  true,  I  have  been  compelled  to  come  to 
tlie  conclusion  that,  in  the  matter  of  theory,  the  influence  of 
Christian  theology  was  not  so  happy.  As  I  have  said,  the 
Fathers  adopt  the  legal  theory  that  by  nature  man  is  free  and 
equal,  but  the  state  of  nature  is  to  the  Fathers  the  state  of 
unfallen  man;  and  man  has  fallen,  and  has,  therefore,  passed 
out  of  the  state  of  nature  by  sin.  Slavery  is  a  consequence  of 
sin — a  punishment  for  sin  ^d  a  remedy  for  sin. 

St.  Augustine,  in  the  De  Civ.  xix.  15,  expresses  this  with  great 
clearness : — 

“  We  understand  that  the  condition  of  slavery  has  been  by  law 
(lawfully)  imposed  upon  the  sinner.  .  .  .  The  first  cause  of  slavery 
is  sin.  ...  In  truth,  penal  slavery  is  ordained  by  that  law  which 
orders  us  to  preserve  natural  order,  and  forbids  us  to  disturb  it ; 
inasmuch  as,  if  nothing  had  been  done  against  that  law,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  restrain  by  penal  slavery.” 

And  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  his  Sentences,  HI.  47,  is  as 
precise  and  clear : — 

“  On  account  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  the  punishment  of  slavery 
was  laid  by  God  upon  the  human  race,  so  that  those  who  appear  to 
lie  unsuited  for  liberty  should  by  His  mercy  receive  the  punishment 
of  slavery.  And  although  this  sin  of  man’s  origin  is  remitted  to  all 
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the  faithful  by  the  grace  of  baptism,  yet  the  just  Gk>d  has  so  ordered 
man’s  life,  making  some  slaves  and  others  masters,  that  the  licence  of 
evil-doing  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  may  he  restrained  by  the  power  of 
the  masters.” 

The  importance  of  this  patristic  theory  is,  I  think,  very  great. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lawyers  had  no  developed 
theory  in  justification  of  slaveiy  at  all.  The  Aristotelian  view 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  of  which  I  think  it  is  evident  that 
Aristotle  w’as  very  often  conscious,  and  which  troubled  him 
seriously,  was  still  a  profound  and  philosophical  theory,  not 
discreditable  either  to  the  intellect  or  the  humanity  of  those 
who  held  it.  But  the  theory  of  natural  equality  had  made  this 
position  untenable,  and  the  lawyers  had  found  no  other  to  put 
in  its  place.  (We  can  hardly  consider  the  derivation  of  servus 
from  senure  as  a  serious  and  complete  justification.)  It  was, 
therefore,  very  unfortunate  that,  just  at  this  critical  moment, 
the  Fathers  should  have  discovered  a  theoretical  justification 
of  slavery,  which  may  liave  done  a  good  deal  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  the  more  genuine  and  profound  Christian  ideas. 

The  history  of  mediaeval  slavery  is  obscure,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  w'hatever  the  reasons — and  many  can  be 
suggested — slavery  died  out  in  Europe  between  the  sixth  and 
the  fourteenth  centuries.  But  it  is  possible  that  we  may  find 
that  the  unhappy  revival  of  slavery  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  case  of  the  negro  races,  was  aided  by 
the  fact  that  the  theory,  which  I  have  described  to  you  as  that 
of  the  Fathers,  continued  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is 
that  held  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  At  least,  the  new  slavery 
w’as  justified  by  theological  arguments  (as  I  am  infoimed  by 
Mr.  Beazley,  of  Merton),  and  arguments  of  this  sort  continued 
to  be  used  in  justification  of  slavery  until  our  own  day. 

But  I  must  now  turn  to  the  influence  of  Christian  theology 
on  that  which  I  have  ventured  to  describe  as  the  second  great 
principle  of  modem  political  theory,  which  draws  its  origin 
mainly  from  the  legal  theory  of  the  empire — that  is,  the  theory 
of  consent,  as  the  source  of  the  authority  of  government.  The 
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Fathers  start  from  the  theory  that  men  are  by  nature  equal, 
and  that  government  is  a  consequence  of  the  Fall  and  a  remedy 
for  the  confusion  caused  by  sin.  The  lawyers,  if  we  may 
conjecture  what  they  would  have  done — and  I  can  only  con¬ 
jecture,  for  I  have  not  found  any  definite  statement — would 
have  said  that  government  was  a  conventional  institution 
created  by  common  consent  for  the  common  good.  At  least, 
they  do  not  suggest  any  other  origin  of  government,  and  a 
phrase  of  Hermogenianus,  a  Jurist  quoted  in  Digest,  I.  i.  5  (his 
date  is  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century),  may  possibly 
seem  to  suggest  this.  “  From  the  law  of  nations,”  he  says, 
“  arose  wars,  nations  were  separated,  kingdoms  founded,”  etc. 

At  any  rate,  the  ruler,  as  known  to  the  Roman  lawyers,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  people,  and  e.xercises  the  authority  delegated  to 
him.  As  I  have  said,  the  conception  is  one  essential  to  democrac}’. 

Some,  at  least,  of  the  Fathers  were  men  of  legal  training, 
and  must  have  been  acquainted  with  this  theory ;  and,  indeed, 
we  find  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  manner  in  which  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  insists  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth  {Ep.  bk.  vi.  ep.  38) : — 

“This  is  the  difference  between  the  kings  of  the  nations  and  the 
emperors  of  the  Republic,  that  the  kings  of  the  nations  are  the  lords 
of  slaves,  but  the  emperors  of  the  Republic  the  lords  of  free  men.” 

But,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  partly  theological,  the  Fathers 
very  soon  developed  a  theory  of  government  which  was  of  a 
wholly  different  kind.  They  look  upon  government  rather  as 
an  institution  of  God  than  as  a  human  convention — God’s 
remedy,  as  I  have  said,  for  sin  and  confusion.  St.  Paul’s  saying 
in  Romans  xiii.  1,  “  There  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God,”  is  constantly  in  their  mind 
{e.g.  St.  Isidore,  Sent.  III.  48). 

So  far  we  have  nothing  inconsistent  with  any  theory  of  the 
immediate  source  of  authority  in  government.  But  the  Fathers 
do  not  stop  here.  By  a  natural,  if  not  logical  transition,  the 
sanctity  of  the  institution  of  government  is  carried  over  from 
the  institution  to  the  person  of  the  ruler.  They  think  that 
every  ruler  is  appointed  by  God,  whether  he  is  good  or  bad. 
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They  are  no  doubt  led  to  this  conclusion  partly  at  least  by 
the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  mode  of  speaking  of  the 
Jewish  king  as  the  Lord’s  anointed,  and  by  the  reverence 
displayed  by  David  towards  Saul.  St.  Augustine,  in  the  De 
Civ.  V.  19,  speaking  of  Nero,  quotes  the  psalm,  “  By  Me  kings 
rule,  and  by  Me  tyrants  rule  the  earth ;  ”  and  quoting  from 
Job  xxxiv.  30  (Sept,  and  Vulg.),  speaks  of  God,  “  who  causes  an 
hypocrite  to  reign  on  account  of  the  perversity  of  the  people.” 

The  ruler,  that  is,  is  God’s  anointed,  appointed  by  God, 
whether  he  is  good  or  bad,  and  must  be  obeyed  as  having  the 
authority  of  God.  Good  rulers  are  the  reward  of  God  to  a 
good  people,  evil  rulers  His  punishment.  St.  Isidore  of  Seville, 
in  his  Sentences,  III.  48,  even  wrests  the  words  of  Scripture  to 
make  this  out : — 

“  The  apostle  says,  ‘  There  is  no  power  but  of  God.’  How  is  it  that 
the  Lord  says  by  the  prophet,  about  the  government  of  certain  persons, 
‘  They  reigned,  but  not  by  Me  ’  ?  He  means  by  this  ;  ‘  They  reign  not 
because  I  am  favourable  (to  this  people),  but  because  I  am  angered. . . . 
Good  kings  come  from  the  goodness  of  God,  but  evil  ones  from  the 
wickedness  of  the  people.  For  according  to  the  merit  of  the  people  so 
will  be  the  life  of  the  rulers.” 

The  same  theory  is  expressed  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  in  his 
Comm,  on  1  Sam.  x.  25,  bk.  iv. 

If,  then,  the  evil  rulers  and  the  good  rulers  were  equally  the 
representatives  of  God,  and  the  evil  ruler  was  the  instrument 
of  God’s  judgment,  it  was  only  another  step  to  say  that  he  must 
not  be  resisted.  And  this  step  is  clearly  taken  by  St.  Gregory. 
There  is  more  than  one  passage  which  illustrates  this.  In  the 
Liher.  Past  Cures.,  Part  III.,  Adm.  V.,  is  to  be  found  a  very 
important  one.  But  perhaps  a  clearer  passage  is  that  in  the 
Exp.  Moralis,  on  Job  xxii.  17,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

In  this  matter  we  must  carefully  bethink  ourselves  lest  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  rule  of  another  should  lightly  dare  to  judge  the 
deeds  of  their  rulers,  and  then,  by  murmuring  against  those  who  are 
set  over  them,  should  speak  against  not  the ‘human  (order),  but  Him 
who  disposes  all  things  in  a  divine  order.  .  .  .  But  let  them  rather 
listen  to  the  words  of  rulers.  ‘  Who  are  we  ?  Your  murmuring  is 
not  against  us,  but  against  the  Lord.’  For  those  who  murmur  against 
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the  power  that  is  set  over  them  clearly  complain  of  Him  who  gave  this 
power  to  man.” 

It  may  be  urged  that  such  statements  as  these  are  merely 
incidental,  chance  phrases,  written  with  a  i)ractical  rather  than 
a  theoretical  intention,  and  that  Gregory  would  have  limited 
their  scope  had  he  thought  of  the  conclusions  that  might  be 
based  upon  them.  And  I  am  very  ready  to  think — and  the 
fact  that  Gregory  is  conscious  of  the  theoretical  liberty  of  the 
Roman  state  encourages  me  in  doing  so — that  on  this  matter 
the  Fathers  had  no  clearly  and  completely  worked-out  theory. 
Certainly  they  seem  to  find  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
succession  of  emperors  whose  claim  was,  in  truth,  merely  that 
of  force.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  we  have  here 
the  first  appearance  of  a  new  theory  of  government,  the  theoiy 
which  became  that  of  the  Divine  right — a  theory  which  for  a 
short  time  played  a  very  -important  part  in  the  history  of 
European  institutions. 

We  find,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  at  the 
period  when  the  Roman  civilization  in  its  complete  form  was 
about  to  disappear  from  Western  Europe,  that  three  great 
political  conceptions  are  bequeathed  to  the  new  world  that 
was  about  to  be  formed  on  the  ruin  of  the  old :  First,  the 
theory  of  nature,  which  has  continued  almost  to  the  present 
day ;  secondly,  a  theory  of  the  foundation  of  government  in 
consent,  which  was  taken  up  again  by  the  Schoolmen,  and 
developed  in  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  irrational  form  by 
the  political  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  but  which,  in  a  modified  form,  remains  the  ordinary 
working  theory  of  Europe ;  and  thirdly,  a  theory  of  the 
foundation  of  government  in  the  direct  Divine  ordinance, 
which,  though  originated  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  was 
set  aside  by  most  of  the  Scholastic  writers  of  the  medioeval 
Church,  but  was  maintained  by  the  Imperialists,  developed  by 
Dante  and  the  Gallican  writers,  and  put  into  complete  .shape 
by  some  Anglicans  and  Gallicans  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A.  J.  Carlyle. 


POPULAR  CONTROL. 


rpHE  title  Popular  Control  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  the  policy 
^  advoftited  by  the  Public  House  Refonn  Association,  which 
aims  at  securing  for  the  people  the  right,  not  merely  to  abolish 
or  restrict,  but  through  the  agency  of  their  local  representatives 
to  manage  and  control  their  own  liquor  traftic.  It  is  based  on 
that  broad  principle  of  Local  Option  which  underlies  the  many, 
but  by  no  means  mutually  exclasive,  plans  of  licensing  reform, 
which,  in  their  bliml  competition  for  popular  favour,  seem  more 
likely  to  inspire  with  disgust  than  confidence  a  jaded  and 
Iwwildered  public.  For  Local  Option,  too  often  narrowed  down 
to  a  mere  party  cry,  means  nothing  less  than  the  recognition  by 
law  that  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  though  they  have 
for  years  been  granted  to  private  persons,  and  with  such  regu¬ 
larity  as  to  justify  that  “  reasonable  expectation  of  renewal  ” 
which  gives  them  a  marketable  value,  are  none  the  less  es.sen- 
tially  local  public  property ;  and  that  the  community,  though 
morally  bound  to  recognize  the  equitable  claims  of  those  whom 
it  has  allowed  to  appropriate  its  licences,  is  entitled  to  deal  with 
its  own  in  xvhaterer  way  seems  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
public  weal. 

If  this  be  granted,  it  follows  that  those  communities  which, 
while  unprepared  to  veto  the  traffic,  wish  to  bring  it  more 
directly  under  their  control,  have  a  right  to  the  option  of 
public  management.  The  pseudo-advocate  of  Local  Option,  who 
would  tie  us  down  to  a  merely  negative  policy,  can  only  justify 
his  position  either  by  admitting  that  he  shrinks  from  trusting 
the  people  in  this  matter,  or  by  contending  that  the  evils 
resulting  from  our  present  system  would  be  neither  mitigated, 
nor  rendered  capable  of  mitigation,  by  placing  the  public-house 
in  public  hands.  The  former  alternative  is  unpleasant;  the 
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latter  unreasonable.  For  two  motives  obviously  tend  to  increase 
consumption  of  alcohol — the  thirst  of  the  drinker,  and  the  profit 
of  the  seller.  Popular  Control,  though  it  could  not  get  rid  of 
thirst,  would  eliminate  private  profit  on  the  sale  of  drink.  In 
so  doing  it  would  destroy  the  stoutest  barrier  in  the  way  of 
temperanoe  reform,  which,  under  the  present  system,  has  to 
meet  at  every  step  the  well-organized  opposition  of  a  strong 
vested  interest.  Eliminate  this  vested  interest,  and  we  shall  be 
rowing  with  and  no  longer  against  wind  and  tide.  Improve¬ 
ments  could  be  smoothly  introduced  with  the  gi’owth  of  public 
opinion  and  experience. 

We  are  ripe  for  reform,  but  private  interests  block  the  waj’. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  reduction.  We  are  all 
.‘igreed  that  public-hoases  are  generally  too  numerous,  and  that 
communities  should  be  empowered  to  diminish  the  number. 
But  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reduction,  as  long 
as  public-houses  are  left  in  private  hands,  are  almost  insupe¬ 
rable.  Given  six  or  seven  public-houses  in  a  street,  all  equally 
good  or  bad :  who  is  to  say  which  of  the  publicans  are  to  l)e 
dispossessed  for  the  endowment  of  the  survivors,  or  to  receive 
compensation  from  the  more  concentrated,  and  therefore  in¬ 
creased  profits  of  the  few  remaining  houses,  and  thus  to  intensify 
the  motive  to  push  their  trade  to  the  uttermost  ?  Place  all  in 
public  hands,  and  the  community — unhampered  by  any  rigidly 
mechanical  scheme — can  at  once  retluce  to  the  number  necessary 
for  the  public  convenience. 

Or,  again,  take  the  question  of  police  supervision.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  this  should  be  as  effective  as  possible.  But,  to  re¬ 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone, — 

“  as  long  as  the  monopoly  connected  with  private  interests  belongs  to 
the  trade  we  shall  never  have  true  and  efficient  police  supervision 
exercised  over  the  public-houses,  and  without  this  they  must  continue 
to  hold  the  disparaged  and  unsatisfactory  position  which  they  do  hold 
now,  and  have  held  for  many  generations.”  ' 

So,  too,  with  the  many  other  improvements  for  which  tem¬ 
perance  reformers  have  for  years  been  working,  e.g.  provision 

'  Speech  on  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties  Bill,  May  lo,  1S9U. 
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of  none  but  sound  liquors;  raising  the  limit  of  age  of  those 
to  whom  they  may  be  sold;  shortening  the  hours  of  business 
in  particular  localities;  registration  and  special  treatment  of 
habitual  drunkards;  Sunday  closing;  local  veto, — every  one 
of  these  reforms  would  be  brought  nearer  of  attainment  if  the 
owners  of  public-houses  and  their  reformers  were  identical — the 
People. 

Nor  is  this  all.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed  out  at  the 
Grosvenor  House  Meeting, — 

“  a  proposal  of  this  kind  is  going  to  do  what  all  our  laws  have 
failed  in  doing.  It  will  secure  the  observance  of  the  regulations 
which  are  made  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  trade  .  .  .  because  the 
manager  of  the  public-house,  and  everybody  connected  with  the  public- 
house,  would  have  no  possible  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  allowing 
a  breach  of  the  law  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  every 
possible  interest  in  securing  the  good  conduct  of  the  house  upon  which 
depends  his  position,  his  salary,  and  his  livelihood.  Not  only  under 
this  system  would  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  be  scrupulously 
observed,  but  you  will  have  obtained  the  power,  the  opportunity, 
which,  if  rightly  used,  would  be  of  infinite  value,  to  make  other  regu¬ 
lations,  other  laws  such  as  the  interest  of  the  community  may  from 
time  to  time  require.”  '■ 

No  stronger  confirmation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  belief,  that  the 
elimination  of  private  profit  on  the  sale  of  drink  will  clear  the 
road  for  progressive  temperance  reform,  could  be  wanted  than 
that  afforded  by  Norwegian  experience.  The  “Samlag”  or 
“Trust  Company”  system  was  introduced  in  1871.  Since  then 
fifty-one  towns  and  landing-places,  including  all  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  have  adopted  the  plan.  What  has  followed  ?  When 
the  system  was  inaugurated,  the  number  of  spirit  licences  in 
existence  in  Norwegian  towns  and  cities  was  501 ;  to-day 
but  227  are  utilized.  The  Companies  have  the  legal  right  to 
use  nearly  the  original  number,  but  they  refrain  from  doing  so 
in  the  public  interest.  Expres.sed  in  the  form  of  proportion  to 
inhabitants,  the  reduction  has  been  from  one  for  591,  to  one  for 
1,413  persons.  Sales  are  forbidden  to  minors — that  is,  to  persons 
le.ss  than  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  Companies  have  voluntarily 
’  Report  of  the  Grotvenor  Iloxue  Meetituj  (./ xdy,  1894),  p.  8. 
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and  universally  raised  the  limit  to  eighteen.  The  spirit-bars 
are  shut  from  5  p.m.  on  Saturday  until  8  a.m.  on  Monday.  On 
weekdays  they  are  open  from  8  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  as  a  rule.  As 
the  result  of  these  and  kindred  salutary  measures — passed  with 
ease  when  no  private  interests  blocked  the  way — consumption 
of  spirits  has  fallen,  since  1876,  from  6  8  quarts  to  3’3  quarts 
per  head  of  the  population,  and  already  more  than  half  the 
Companies  have  acquired,  with  considerable  financial  loss, 
control  of  the  bar  trade  in  beer,  hitherto  conducted  by  private 
persons,  for  their  own  profit,  to  the  damage  of  the  community.^ 
The  new  Norwegian  Spirit  Law  (1894)  is  another  step  forward. 
Hitherto  the  Trust  Companies,  as  retail  traders,  have  only  had 
control  of  spirits  in  quantities  under  ten  and  a  half  gallons. 
Henceforward  their  control  will  be  extended  to  all  sales  in 
quantities  of  less  than  about  fifty-five  gallons. 

“It  is  now  moved  by  the  temperance  party  in  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  that  a  Royal  Commission  be  appointed  to  arrange  for 
bringing  the  retail  trade  in  wines  and  beer  under  the  same  law  as  the 
traffic  in  spirits.”  * 

Have  we  not  in  this  record  of  twenty  3^rs’  steady  advance 
strong  ground  for  believing  that  in  the  application  of  similar 
principles  to  our  English  circumstances  and  needs  will  be  found 
a  way  out  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  justly  described  as  “  our 
present  miserable  and  almost  contemptible  predicament,”  in 
which,  while  the  various  sections  of  the  temperance  party  waste 
their  energies  in  opposing  one  another,  "the  trade”  presents 
an  unbroken  front  of  opposition  to  legislative  reform. 

‘  Popular  Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  pp.  9,  32,  53,  71. 

*  From  a  letter  lately  received  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  from  Mr.  II.  E.  Berner, 
of  Christiania,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  presidency  of  a  committee  officially 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  spirit  law,  and  than  whom  no  higher 
Norwegian  authority  can  be  quoted. 

In  the  same  letter  he  writes :  “  By  a  misunderstanding  it  has  been  asserteil 
that  the  new  law  shows  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Samlags,  inasmuch  as  it 
deprives  them  of  the  right  to  dispose  e.\clusively  of  their  profits.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  has  been  so  ordered,  because  by  extending  the  monopoly  of 
the  Samlags  the  law  will  very  greatly  increase  the  income.”  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  profits  will  now  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  new  law  "  subordinates  the  Scandinavian  system 
to  local  option.”  The  fact  is  that,  whereas  formerly  the  town  councils  determined 
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So  complex  are  the  problems  ot‘  temperance,  and  of  such 
local  variation,  that  progress  must  be  tentative  and  experimental. 
On  such  a  fundamental  question  as  that  of  the  relation  in  which 
drinking  stands  to  poverty  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion. 

On  the  one  hand,  ample  evidence  can  be  produced  in  support 
of  the  wide-spread  theory  that  drunkenness  is  responsible  for 
very  much  of  the  pauperism,  disease,  and  crime  which  fill  our 
workhouses,  hospitals,  and  prisons.  The  wealthy  not  unreason¬ 
ably  find  a  salve  for  their  consciences,  when  social  distress  forces 
itself  upon  their  notice,  in  the  thought  that  “the  ixxrr  arc 
unhclpable  iis  long  as  they  drink  as  they  do,”  and  the  temperance 
orator  is  bold  in  the  assertion  that  “  the  univci’sal  acceptance  of 
total  abstinence  would  bring  with  it  the  practical  extinction  of 
l»ovcrty.”  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  many  w’ho  have  spent  their  lives  in  close 
contact  with  the  poor  in  London  and  other  large  manufacturing 
centres,  tell  us  that  “the  working  cla-sses,  as  a  rule,  do  not  drink.” 

“  There  are  undoubtedly  thousands  of  meu,  and  alas  !  of  unhappy 
women  too,  who  seek  the  pleasure  or  oblivion  to  be  obtained  by  alcohol  ; 
but  drunkenness  is  nut  the  rule  among  the  working  classes.”  ^ 

This  view  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  scientific  investigations 
of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  those  who  have  co-operated  with  him 
in  East  London.  In  Whitechapel,  for  instance,  it  is  found  that 
drink,  as  the  cause  of  poverty,  accounts  for  only  4  per  cent  of 
the  very  ix)or,  and  1  per  cent,  of  the  poor,  whilst  the  ijro[K)rtioii 
of  the  poverty  due  to  drink  as  a  principal  cause  over  the  whole 
district  is  only  14  per  cent®  The  counter  theory,  that  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  poor  ai'e  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  their 
surroundings,  and  that  before  drunkenness  can  be  removed  the 
social  environment  must  Ije  altered  and  iK)verty  abolished,  finds 

whether  the  Sanilag  system  or  prohibition  should  be  adopted,  Ithis  responsibility 
will  in  future  rest  with  the  people  (t.e.  men  and  women  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age)  in  eacli  locality.  But  this  is,  of  course,  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  has 
bran  represented  by  some  English  prohibitionists,  that  the  Samlag  system  has  been 
“  subordinated  ”  to  local  option  in  tfte  ttiue  of  prohibit  iou. 

*  W.  S.  Caine,  Esrj.,  M.P.,  Conitinjyorary  Iteeieic,  Jan.,  1893. 

*  Mrs.  Barnett,  Pructic(Me  Socialism,  p.  13. 

*  Labour  and  Life  of  the  People,  vol.  L,  p.  148.  For  an  interesting  description 
of  East  End  public-houses  and  their  business,  see  pp.  113-116. 
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strong  supporters  among  tliose  who  approach  the  question  from 
the  socialist  rather  than  the  tempemnee  point  of  view. 

**  The  toilers,'’  writes  Mr.  U.  Uusscll  Smart,  in  his  Socialism  and 
Drink,  “  are  crushed  down  to  the  same  deail  level  of  mediocrity,  by 
which  all  incentive  to  industry,  temperance,  and  thrift  is  destroyed,  and 
as  u  consequence  they  abandon  themselves  to  the  drunkenness  and 
debauchery,  which  is  their  only  means  of  obtaining  a  little  brief  excite¬ 
ment  and  forgetfulness  of  the  dull  monotony  of  their  existence.”  * 

Such  differeuces  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  equally 
interested  themselves  in  the  tempei'ance  problem  should  at  least 
convince  us  that  it  is  no  simple  one.  Drunkenness  is  not  merely 
I'hc  result  of  legal  facilities  for  obtaining  drink,  and  therefore 
capable  of  extinction  by  the  simple  expedient  of  prohibitive 
legislation.  It  is  undeniably  a  well-worn  road  to  pauperism 
and  crime ;  but  the  traveller  along  that  road  is  often  persuaded 
to  begin  and  continue  his  journey  by  the  anxieties  and  extreme 
dulness  involved  by  a  poverty  with  the  production  of  which 
drinking  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Legislation  can 
certainly  do  much  to  render  sobriety  an  easier  virtue  than  it  is 
at  present ;  but  side  by  side  with  the  repression  of  drunkenness 
must  be  the  provision  of  wholesome  means  of  recreation  and 
public  entertainment,  together  with  the  gradual  removal  of 
those  evil  conditions  of  life  which  can  condemn  men  to  a  dismal 
option  between  despair  and  drink. 

This  dual  evil,  of  poverty  leading  to  drinking  and  drinking  to 
jMJverty,  has  increasingly  called  forth  the  energies  of  individuals 
and  societies  to  cope  with  it.  Such  efforts  have  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  when  moral  and  religious  influence  has  been  supplementetl 
by  the  provision  of  counter  attractions  to  the  pleasures  of  drink. 
The  palish  club,  the  reading-room,  the  monthly  tea  or  concert — 
without  these  much  of  the  good  temperance  work  which  has 
been  done  could  never  have  been  eftected.  And  if  here,  as  in 
other  departments  of  our  national  life,  while  rendering  all 
honour  to  tlie  eftbrts  of  private  philanthropy,  we  are  rocognizing 
that,  for  the  permanent  and  extensive  cure  of  deep-rooted 
social  disease,  society  must  take  its  healing  into  its  own  hands, 
'  Socialism  and  Drink,  {).  7> 
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unless  wc  arc  blind  to  the  lessons  of  past  experience,  our  aim 
must  still  be,  “not  merely  to  reduce  drunkenness,  but,  while 
strenuously  securing  this,  to  brighten,  sweeten,  and  enrich  the 
life  of  the  people  by  lifting  their  public  entertainment  on  to  an 
altogether  higher  level.” 

Society  has  become  articulate  in  our  town,  county,  and  district 
councils,  and  it  is  through  these  agenci&s  that  any  progressive  and 
wide-reaching  temperance  reform,  capable  of  local  adaptations, 
must  be  worked.  The  familiar  English  method  of  placing  affairs 
of  exceptional  public  importance,  e.g.  water-supply,  gas,  trams,  free 
libraries,  etc.,  under  their  control,  must  be  extended  to  licensed 
victualling,  which,  if  it  differs  in  any  way  from  these  things, 
differs  in  the  urgency  with  which  it  calls  for  public  manage¬ 
ment.  With  its  proper  regulation  is  bound  up  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  people,  and  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  seriously 
endangered  while  the  trade  is  condueted  under  our  present  half- 
and-half  system,  which  condemns  the  community  to  a  Sisyphean 
struggle  against  the  excesses  of  that  private  greed  to  which  it 
has  entrusted  its  most  vital  interests.  The  multitude  of  licensing 
laws,  which  have  been  passed  in  this  country,  are  proof  enough 
of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  control  a  lucrative  trade  while 
placing  those  who  conduct  it  under  the  strongest  temptation 
both  to  evade  the  law  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  salu¬ 
tary  reforms.  Under  such  a  system,  public-houses  too  often 
become  the  centres  of  both  social  and  political  degradation ;  and 
such  they  will  remain,  in  spite  of  reduced  numbers  and  all  the 
restrictive  legislation  in  the  world,  until  the  motive  of  the 
public  weal  is  substituted  for  that  of  private  gain. 

As  long  as  the  trade  in  alcohol  exists,  profits  will  undoubtedly 
Ije  made,  but  these  should  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  community, 
which  has  to  bear  all  the  burdens  caused  by  its  deadliest  enemy, 
intempemncc.  Fears  have  been  freely  expressed  that  any  plan 
of  socializing  the  licjuor  traffic  will  merely  put  civic  in  the  place 
of  private  greed,  and  will  result  in  an  extended  trade,  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  ratepayers,  and  the  debauchery  of  the  people. 
Such  fears  are  either  unfounded  or  they  prove  too  much.  To 
dub  the  ratepayer  untrustworthy  in  this  matter  is  to  despair 
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uf  temperaucu  ret'ufm.  Obviouuly  uu  mea^surc  hau  thu  slightest 
chance  of  success  unless  backed  by  public  opinion;  and,  if  public 
opinion  is  such  that  the  local  authority  would  be  allowed  or 
urged  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  community  at  the  price  of 
the  degradation  of  the  citizens,  the  more  drastic  schemes  of 
reform,  which  commend  themselves  to  the  advanced  temperance 
party,  must  be  foredoomed  to  nonacceptance  or  failure. 

Nor  would  it  seem  at  all  necessary  that  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  drink  should  be  employed  to  lower  the  rates.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  put  in 
a  claim  for  a  share  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  national  revenue, 
which  must  result  from  any  decrease  in  the  sale  of  alcohol; 
while  of  the  remainder  much  should  be  available  for  that  con¬ 
structive  side  of  temperance  reform  of  which  we  have  proved 
the  value  in  our  private  efforts  to  promote  sobriety.  Our  town 
councils  arc  already  empowered  to  remove  insanitary  property 
and  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  better  housing  of  the  poor. 
Too  often  they  have  shrunk  from  doing  so,  on  the  score  of 
e.xpense.  If,  however,  the  local  public  revenue  was  substan¬ 
tially  increased,  not  only  would  these  and  kindred  social  improve¬ 
ments  be  facilitated,  but  ample  provision  might  be  made  of  such 
houses  of  refreshment  as  “  would  wholesomely  meet,  and,  vrhile 
meeting,  cultivate  and  refine  the  established  needs  and  tastes  of 
the  people.” 

When,  some  two  years  ago,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  those 
who  are  working  with  him,  introduced  the  Authorized  Com¬ 
panies  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  they  aimed  at  securing  legal 
facilities  for  a  fair  experiment  in  an  adaptation  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  method  of  entrusting  licensed  victualling  to  public  trusts 
or  societies,  working  in  connection  with  and  under  the  control 
of  the  municipal  councils.  It  was  felt  that  for  pioneer  purposes 
this  method  had  some  advantages  over  that  of  municipalizing 
the  liquor  traffic,  for  the  whole  risk  would  be  borne  by  the 
authorized  company,  and,  whatever  might  be  the  upshot,  the 
community  would  stand  to  win. 

iSince  then  the  formation  of  the  Public  House  Ueform  Associ¬ 
ation,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  famous  letter  to  Lord  Thring,  and  the 
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drafting  of  two  schemes  by  representative  committees  in 
Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  have  awakened  general  interest  in  the 
subject.  Its  wide  discussion  at  public  meetings,  temperance  con¬ 
ferences,  and  in  the  newspaper  press  has  produced  results  more 
encouraging  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Increased  sup¬ 
port  has  everywhere  followed  the  spread  of  information,  and 
the  strength  and  breadth  of  the  steadily  growing  demand  for  a 
solution  of  the  temperance  problem  on  constructive  lines  has 
been  abundantly  made  clear.  But  while  many  still  regard  the 
Trust  Company  system  as  the  safer  method,  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  seems  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  entrusting  licensed 
victualling  directly  to  the  local  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  philanthropic  dividend-paying  company,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
evokes  the  suspicion  of  the  working  classes,  who  arc  keenly 
and  sometimes  unreasonably  alive  to  disadvantages  resulting 
from  the  local  management  by  companies  of  water,  gas,  and 
other  matters  of  public  importance ;  ^  and,  further,  our  system 
of  local  self-government  is  so  highly  developed,  our  town  and 
county  councils  have  so  thoroughly  proved  their  competence 
and  trustworthiness,  that  the  mediation  of  the  Trust  Company 
in  this  country  does  seem  to  involve  merely  the  creation  of 
additional  and  unnecessary  machinery.  At  the  same  time,  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  Trust  Companies  or  Associations 
receiving  a  strictly  limited  interest  on  their  paid-up  capital,  and 
with  the  local  authority  fully  represented  on  their  boards  of 
directors,  would  be  infinitely  better  and  safer  agencies  for  the 
management  of  licensed  victualling  than  Brewery  Companies, 
which,  motived  by  the  desire  to  sell  more  beer,  have  already 
laid  stealthy  hands  on  most  of  the  retail  trade. 

No  bill,  including  the  option  of  municipalization,  has  yet  been 
laid  before  Parliament  by  the  leaders  of  the  Popular  Control 
movement.  The  Aberdeen  scheme,  however,  the  heads  of  which  arc 
printed  below,  marks  out  the  main  lines  on  which  such  legislation 
should  probably  proceed.*  The  sections  dcalingwith  the  machinery 

*  Thus  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  at  their  Newcastle  Conference  in  April 
last,  while  opposed  to  the  Company  system,  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  monicipalizin);  the  liquor  traffic. 

•  The  Abkrdee.v  Scheme.—"  1.  To  provide  that,  after  the  date  of  commencement 
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by  which  the  municipalized  trade  is  to  be  conducted,  and  with 
the  compensation  problem  are  of  special  interest.  A  committee 
of  management  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  town  council,  two- 
thirds  of  the  committee  to  consist  of  town  councillors,  and  the 
remaining  third  of  householders  to  be  nominated  by  the  town 

of  the  Act,  no  new  licence  for  the  retail  of  intoxicating  liquor  shall  (save  as  herein¬ 
after  provided)  be  granted  in  favour  of  any  person  except  the  Municipality. 

“  2.  To  provide  that,  after  the  date  of  commencement  of  the  Act,  no  holder  of  a 
licence  shall  be  entitled  to  transfer  his  licence,  except  in  cases  referred  to  in  elause 
six,  to  or  in  favour  of  any  person  except  the  Municipality. 

“  3.  To  provide  that,  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Act,  the  right  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor  by  retail  (save  as  hereinafter 
provided)  shall  vest  exclusively  in  the  Municipality,  and  that  all  licences  not  held 
by  the  Municipality  shall  lapse. 

“  4.  To  empower  the  Municipality  prior  to  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  commencement  of  the  Act  to  agree  with  any  holder  of  a  licence  for  the 
surrender  or  transfer  to  them  of  his  licence. 

“  5.  To  enable  the  Municipality  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  city  rate  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  carrying  into  eS'ect  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

“  6.  To  empower  the  Licensing  Authority  to  grant  licences  for  the  retail  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  in  railway  refreshment  rooms  and  hotels ;  and  to  provide  that,  as 
regards  hotels,  the  sale  of  such  liquor  shall  be  confined  to  persons  sleeping  or  bond 
Jide  taking  a  meal  in  the  hotel,  and  as  regards  railway  refreshment  rooms  to  bond 
fide  travellers  by  rail. 

“  7.  To  provide  that  no  licence  shall  l)e  granted  to  any  hotel  or  railway  refreshment 
room  unless  the  application  for  such  licence  shall  have  been  previously  approved  by 
the  Municipality. 

8.  To  provide  that  the  Town  (Council  sliall,  without  any  reciuisition,  immediately 
on  the  expiry  of  five  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  on  a  requisition  by  one- 
fourth  of  the  constituency  every  five  years  thereafter,  take  a  poll  of  the  electors  on 
the  question  whether  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  by  retail  shall  be  continued  ;  and 
in  the  event  of  two-thirds  of  those  taking  part  in  the  vote  voting  against  such  con¬ 
tinuance,  the  Council  shall  within  six  months  thereafter  cea.se  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  no  further  vote  shall  be  taken  for  five  years,  when  the  above  process 
may  be  repeated. 

“  9.  To  provide  that  all  clubs  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  supplied  must  be 
registered  annually  by  the  Licensing  Authority,  the  application  for  such  registration 
in  each  case  to  lie  subject  to  the  previous  approval  of  the  Town  Council. 

“  10.  To  provide  for  the  application  of  any  surplus  profits  (after  meeting  interest, 
sinking  fund  of  10  per  cent,  and  other  charges)  to  such  local  objects  as  the  Munici¬ 
pality  may  from  time  to  time  resolve. 

“11.  To  provide  that  the  Town  Council  shall  appoint  a  Committee  to  administer 
this  Act,  two-thii-ds  of  such  Committee  to  consist  of  Town  Councillors  and  the 
remaining  one-third  of  householders  to  be  nominated  by  the  Town  Council.  The 
decisions  of  the  Ckimmittee,  however,  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Council. 

“  12.  To  provide  that,  so  far  as  not  altered  or  varied  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  powers  possessed  by  and  vested  in  the  Licensing 
Authority  shall  be  continued.” 
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council,  which  reserves  the  right  of  revising  the  decisions  of 
the  committee.  The  method  of  supplementing  a  municipal 
committee  with  specially  competent  and  trustworthy  outsiders 
is  no  novelty.  It  has  been  M'idely  adopted  by  town  councils 
for  the  management  of  free  libraries,  and  by  the  county 
councils  in  dealing  with  technical  education..  Such  a  plan 
seems  particularly  suitable  for  conducting  the  liquor  traffic.  It 
would  give  an  opportunity  for  many  public-spirited  citizens, 
who  shrink  from  the  rough  and  tumble  of  a  popular  election,  to 
offer  their  most  valuable  services  for  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  our  social  responsibilities.  On  such  a  composite  committee 
would  doubtless  be  found  many  whose  past  labours  for  the 
cause  mark  them  out  as  leaders  of  temperance  in  their  respective 
communities.  They  would  act  as  a  completely  effective  check 
against  the  somewhat  problematical  danger  of  a  town  council 
pushing  the  liquor  traffic  in  order  to  have  larger  funds  to  spend 
on  additional  paupers. 

With  regard  to  compensation,  the  scheme  adopts  a  solution 
which  finds  favour  in  many  quarters — a  time  limit  of  five  years, 
with  the  mutual  right  of  settlement  between  the  municipality 
and  individual  licence-holders.  In  the  case  of  an  annually 
licensed  trade,  a  grace  period  is  a  genuine  form  of  compensation. 
When  fixed  by  Parliament,  it  would  settle  once  and  for  all  the 
value  of  the  licences,  which,  with  the  sanction  of  the  community 
in  the  past,  have  been  practically  appropriated  by  private 
individuals  and  companies.  The  supplementary  provision  for 
mutual  settlement  within  the  grace  period  would  enable  those, 
who  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  have  to  be  ousted  from 
their  present  livelihood,  to  secure  a  moderate  lump  sum  with 
which  to  make  a  new  start  in  the  world.  Popular  Control  can 
afford  to  be  fair  and  even  generous,  for  “  the  trade  ”  itself  will 
pay  for  its  transference  to  public  hands.  Even  if  at  the  outset 
money  has  to  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  the 
profits  of  the  trade  will  be  available  both  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund.  But  the  basis  must  be  a  time  limit  fixed  by 
Parliament.  On  this  all  sections  of  the  temperance  party  are 
practically  agreed,  and  to  secure  this  it  would  be  their  wisdom 
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to  combine,  for  their  sole  liope  lies  in  united  action.  The 
question  is  confessedly  one  of  equity.  Some  of  us  think  the 
grace  period  should  be  shorter,  some  longer.  Are  we,  therefore, 
to  haggle  over  its  length  for  the  next  decade,  on  the  off  chance 
of  ultimately  being  able  to  fix  the  limit  at  three  years  ? 

If  once  a  united  party  could  secure  the  settlement  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  problem,  and  vindicate  the  right  of  the  community  to 
deal  as  it  will  with  its  own  licences,  nothing  could  prevent  such 
local  experiments  on  different  lines  as  would,  in  a  few  yeai's, 
supply  practical  proof  of  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted. 

Nor  are  the  times  without  signs  of  hope  that,  on  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  Local  Veto  Bill,  a  more 
constructive  policy  will  gather  in  its  support  all  that  is  sane.st 
and  l)e8t  in  the  forces  of  temperance.  The  words  in  which  the 
Committee  on  Temperance  closes  its  last  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  already  finding  an 
echo  among  the  religious  bodies  of  England : — 

“The  essential  thing  is  that  this  whole  question,  touching  at  so 
many  points  the  highest  welfare  of  the  Community,  should  be  lifted  up 
altogether  out  of  the  sphere  at  once  of  Religious  Sectarianism  and  of 
partisan  politics.  Your  Committee  cordially  agree  that  the  great 
Temperance  Reform  should  no  longer  l)e  treated  as  ‘  the  catspaw  of 
political  parties.'  But  they  contend  that  the  only  way  to  attain  this 
object  is  for  the  Church  to  proclaim  a  clear  principle  and  to  announce 
a  policy  of  her  own,  around  which  she  can  ask  her  people  to  rally,  and 
which  she  can  press  upon  all  Governments,  irrespective  of  party  ties, 
as  hound  up  with  the  highest  welfare  of  the  nation  at  large.”  * 

F.  S.  Macaulay  Bennett. 

‘  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Temperance  to  the  General  Assembly  of  tlte 
Church  of  Scotland  (1895),  p.  687.  This  Report,  which  recommends  as  an  alter¬ 
native  the  Local  Management  of  Licensed  Victualling  by  the  Community,  “either 
directly  through  its  own  representative  Councillors  in  Burgh  or  County,  or  indirectly 
by  Public  Companies  constituted  expressly  for  the  purpose,”  was  accepted  with 
practical  unanimity  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  there  being  only  seven  dissentient 
voices. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  OF  A  WORKMAN 
CONCERNING  THE  PLEA  FOR  A  LIVING  WAGK 


rilHIS  paper  is  an  attempt  to  state  such  considerations  in 
^  favour  of  a  “  living  wage  ”  for  the  wage-earners  as  occur 
to  the  mind  of  one  who  has  had  to  live  his  life  and  carry  on  the 
financial  part  of  it  with  the  wages  of  a  workman.  To  define  a 
“  living  wage  ”  is  a  well-known  diflSculty ;  but  in  this  paper  it 
means  a  sufficiently  large  and  regular  income  to  enable  the 
average  workman  in  all  grades  of  labour  to  make  himself 
mentally  and  physically  fit  for  his  duties  as  a  unit  in  a  large 
industrial  community,  and  for  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen ; 
and  which  will  supply  him  with  a  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the 
best  aspirations  and  instincts  common  to  humanity.  A  more 
precise  or  exhaustive  definition  than  this  the]writer  cannot  give, 
but  must  allow  any  further  elucidation  of  his  view  to  grow  out 
of  what  he  has  to  say  in  reference  to  the  life  and  wages  of  the 
wage-earning  classes  as  he  knows  them. 

Whether  we  regard  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  and  industrial  expediency,  or  of  social  reform,  the 
assurance  of  a  sufficient  livelihood  to  those  most  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  in  producing  wealth,  forming  as  they  do  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  is  pnnid  facie  of  first-rate  importance. 
Even  if  we  regard  our  industrial  system  as  existing  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  and  piling  up  material  wealth  for  those 
who,  under  present  conditions,  are  fortunate  or  adept  enough  to 
lay  hands  on  the  lion’s  share  of  it,  we  should  still  be  compelled 
to  set  aside  an  adequate  proportion  for  the  sustenance  and 
efficiency  of  labour.  The  pouring  of  the  physical  and  mental 
energy  of  the  country  into  our  large  centres  of  industry,  there 
to  be  exhausted  by  extreme  tension  of  body  and  mind,  scanty 
remuneration  and  stifling  conditions  of  work,  cannot  go  on 
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without  ultimately  weakening  the  industrial  energy  and  eflSciency 
of  the  people,  and  permanently  lowering  the  physical  and  mental 
standard  of  our  race.  Workmen  are  often  told  they  [must  not 
frighten  capital  out  of  the  country.  Capitalists  should  also 
remember  that  they  ought  not  to  arrest  the  development  or 
paralyze  the  efficiency  of  the  country’s  labour  by  stingy  wages. 

But  now  that  the  workers  are  gaining  industrial  influence 
through  their  trade-unions  and  co-operative  societies,  and  politi¬ 
cal  influence  through  the  extension  of  parochial,  municipal, 
and  parliamentary  franchises,  and  general  intelligence  through 
popular  educational  institutions,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
the  demand  for  efficiency  in  all  these  different  departments  will 
find  expression  in  a  demand  for  better  material  conditions  for 
the  life  which  the  community  is  imposing  upon  them.  They 
will  more  and  more  object  to  regard  the  large  industrial  system, 
of  which  they  will  perceive  they  are  such  important  factors,  as 
existing  mainly  for  the  pets  of  fortune,  the  rearing  of  a  few 
geniuses,  or  even  for  building  up  for  trade  purposes  of  a  vast 
capitalism  concentrated  to  the  degree  of  monopoly,  and  managed 
in  the  interest  of  millionnaires.  It  is  contended  that  these 
special  advantages  of  some  sections  of  the  community  are  the 
reward  of  .special  industry  and  enterprise  under  past  conditions, 
which  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  community  at  large. 

The  world  undoubtedly  owes  much  to  its  great  men  of  invention 
and  business  resource,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  very  clear 
how  the  great  men  could  have  got  on  without  the  world.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  the  main,  the  highest  ability  gets  into  the  best-paid  oflices 
of  human  service,  and  the  remuneration  it  receives  may,  under 
present  conditions,  represent  the  market  value  of  its  services, 
making  sufficient  allowances  for  the  advantage  which  mediocrity, 
and  sometimes  incapacity,  receive  from  social  position  and 
wealth.  But  the  highest  ability  finds  the  possibilities  of  its 
extra  usefulness  largely  in  the  aptitudes  and  relative  eflBciency 
of  the  rest  of  the  community.  So,  while  we  ought  not  to  1 

grudge  the  man  of  inventive  genius  and  extra  business  capacity 
his  adequate  reward,  he  on  his  part  is  morally  bound  to  consider  i 

he  claims  of  those  who  consciously  or  unconsciously  contribute  to  ! 
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the  success  and  splendour  of  his  achievements.  The  giants  of 
human  enterprise  are  under  both  the  moral  and  economic  obliga¬ 
tion  of  raising  the  pigmies  to  the  level  of  giving  practical 
effect  to  their  gigantic  schemes. 

Passing  from  these  general  to  more  special  considerations, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  on  the  part  of  thase  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  that  in  machine  industries  the  demand  on 
physical  efficiency  and  a  well-strung  and  brisk  nervous  system 
is  getting  larger.  Any  one  who  will  go  into  a  Lancashire 
spinning-mill  or  weaving-shed,  will  see  enough  to  prove  that  a 
special  and  adequate  consumption  will  have  to  accompany  such 
strained  methods  of  production.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
workers  in  these  conditions  could  keep  up  the  strain  of  their 
working  lives  on  an  inferior  diet,  either  such  as  our  older 
people  .say  fell  to  their  lot  in  early  life,  or  as  is  said  to  be 
that  of  workers  on  the  Continent.  At  any  rate,  within  my  own 
recollection  there  has  been  a  change  upwards  in  the  standard  of 
living  among  the  workers  of  the  factory.  I  often  hear  our 
workpeople  complain  of  the  effects  of  their  lives  of  high  tension 
on  their  desire  for  the  more  substantial  forms  of  food.  One  of 
the  objectionable  features  in  our  domestic  life  is  the  large  place 
that  confectionery  and  the  more  enticing,  but  not  most  nutritious, 
kinds  of  food  are  gaining  on  our  tables.  It  is  no  uncommon 
fact  for  a  workman,  and  much  oftener  for  a  workwoman,  to 
come  home  without  the  slightest  relish  for  food  unless  it  be  of  a 
specially  enticing  character.  I  have  heard  big  strong  men  say 
they  often  have  to  rest  an  hour  before  they  can  touch  their 
evening  meal.  This  is  due  generally  to  having  to  work  in 
heated  and  stifling  workshops. 

The.se  facts  may  not  appear  important  to  the  student  of 
economics :  still,  I  think,  they  will  have  some  bearing  on  the 
question  of  a  living  wage.  The  worker,  considered  merely  as  an 
industrial  machine,  will  need  the  physical  equivalents  of  the 
physical  strain  that  present  industrial  conditions  are  imposing 
on  him.  What  has  been  said  about  the  diet  of  the  workman, 
might  be  further  amplified  by  insisting  on  better  conditions  of 
domestic  life  generally,  which  will  entail  an  income  lai^e  enough 
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to  keep  up  a  vigour  and  efficiency  equal  to  the  demands  of  his 
industrial  life.  If  in  determining  a  living  wage  we  had  simply 
to  consider  the  worker  as  a  working  animal  of  skill  and  in¬ 
telligence,  the  problem  would  be  almost  as  simple  as  the  rations 
of  a  cart  horse.  The  problem,  however,  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  men,  with  human  instincts  and  family  ties,  and 
citizens  with  social  obligationa  It  is  obvious  that  a  “  living  ” 
wage  for  a  single  man  with  no  charge  upon  him  but  personal 
expenses,  must  be  different  from  that  for  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  family  dependent  on  him.  However  generally  Malthasian 
views  may  be  adopted,  to  base  a  living  wage  on  the  mere  needs 
of  bachelors  and  spinsters  would  become  fatal  for  future  in¬ 
dustrial  progress,  and  some  theory  of  averages  for  family  life 
will  have  to  be  one  of  the  factors  in  making  out  a  rational 
calculation.  That  the  mothers  of  the  future  workers  should 
have  the  chance  of  doing  their  duty  to  their  children,  all  who 
are  not  hopelessly  absorbed  in  the  present  will  allow.  With 
the  present  rate  of  wages  in  a  large  number  of  industries,  this 
cannot,  I  feel  sure,  be  done,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  without 
wife  labour,  which  in  itself,  when  the  worker  is  a  mother,  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  infringements  of  that  duty.  One  of  the 
most  terrible  features  in  our  factory  life  is  the  great  crime — 
none  the  less  so  because  it  is  an  enforced  one,  as  far  as  many  of 
the  parents  are  concerned — of  a  cliild  being  foredoomed  to  a 
life  of  stunted  gi’owth  and  enfeebled  health  through  the  mother 
having  to  go  to  the  mill  in  order  that  family  life  may  be  kept 
at  the  not  extravagant  standard  set  by  the  customs  of_our  class. 
Thei*e  is  little  doubt  that  in  Lancashire  this  practice  is  having 
some  serious  effects  on  the  children.  A  manager  of  a  large 
manufacturing  firm  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  children  he 
has  to  set  to  work  are  inferior  in  physitiue  and  general  health 
to  the  lads  and  girls  of  his  own  youth,  when  mothers  did  not 
work  at  the  mill  to  the  extent  they  do  now.  In  fact,  he  can 
scarcely  get  children  of  the  right  size  for  the  work  that  used 
to  be  followed  by  much  younger  children  some  years  ago. 
Knowing  the  cases  personally,  he  attributes  them  to  the  fact 
of  the  mothera  attending  the  mill  almost  up  to  their  birth,  and 
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as  soon  afterwards  as  possible.  This  is  not  in  the  heart  of  a 
large  town,  but  in  one  of  the  hamlets,  or  moorland  towns,  of 
Lancashire.  Many  of  the  more  respectable  workmen  are 
disgusted  with  the  fact  that  the  mothers  of  their  children  have 
to  go  to  work  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  in  a  great  many 
cases  it  is  a  necessity,  if  they  are  to  keep  out  of  debt,  or  to  avoid 
being  a  burden  on  private  or  public  charity,  for  all  of  which 
they  have  a  wholesome  dislike. 

People  who  are  anxious  that  the  working  class  shall  not  suffer 
for  the  lack  of  good  advice,  recommend  them  not  to  take  up  the 
responsibilities  of  married  life  until  they  can  reasonably  expect 
to  discharge  them  satisfactorily.  Very  exemplary  cases  are 
given  of  young  couples  who  have  saved  money,  or  who  have 
waited  until  some  more  highly  remunerative  position  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  legitimate  bread-winner.  It  appears  to  be 
ignored,  in  this  kind  of  advice,  that  if  workmen  when  married 
have  to  get  part  of  their  livelihood  out  of  their  wages  as 
bachelors,  it  means  that  the  wages  of  a  married  man  are  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  barest  neces.sities  of  the  humblest  citizenship. 
Such  advice  also  ignores  the  obvious  difficulty  of  there  ever 
being  exceptionally  good  positions  for  everybody,  or  even  for 
any  but  the  few. 

If  there  1)e  any  weight  in  what  has  been  stated  on  this  point, 
it  appears  to  me  that  some  regard  will  have  to  be  paid  to  those 
dependent  on  the  wage-eamei*s  in  fixing  a  minimum  wage  for 
adult  labour,  or  else  .some  special  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  children.  We  have  taken  a  step  in  this 
direction  in  the  matter  of  elementary  education,  and  some 
workmen  have  hinted  that  any  final  and  adequate  .solution  of 
this  problem  will  have  to  include  some  workable  scheme  for  the 
adequate*  maintenance  of  children,  as  distinct  from  what  is 
needed  to  guarantee  industrial  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
actual  worker.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  pei*son  who  can 
suggest  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  that  would  avoid  indiscriminate 
stimulation  of  population,  and,  at  the  same  time,  insure  the 
rearing  of  efficient  citizens  in  all  mnks,  without  pauperizing  any 
of  them,  would  be  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  benefactors. 
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Not  only  is  the  stress  of  our  workaday  lives  demanding 
increased  efficiency,  and  the  rising  standard  of  family  life 
making  larger  demands  on  scanty  financial  resources,  but  the 
multiplication  and  extension  of  franchises  are  adding  to  the 
worker’s  responsibilities  as  citizens.  In  common  with  other 
ranks,  the  wage-earners  are  finding  the  rapid  social  and  political 
developments  of  our  day  imposing  heavier  burdens  on  their 
incomes.  In  the  proportion  wliich  their  incomes  bear  to  the 
getting  of  necessaries  as  compared  with  those  of  other  ranks, 
the  burden  is  much  heavier  than  for  the  rest  of  the  community. 
This  means  for  the  worker  more  strain  to  meet  increasing 
demands  of  citizen  life.  It  will  exhaust  the  worker’s  enthusiasm 
for  socialism  if,  instead  of  making  a  better  citizen  of  him,  it  keeps 
him  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  finding  the  cash  to  pay  for 
the  expenses  of  social  progress.  I  repeatedly  hear  workmen 
complain  that,  with  the  present  low  rate  of  wages  and  the 
present  high  rates,  family  comfort  has  to  sutt’er,  owing  to 
demands  from  this  quarter.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  obvious 
public  reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  the  worker's  should  be  able 
to  efficiently  and  intelligently  discharge  their  obligations  as 
citizens.  Every  thoughtful  workman  will  deplore  the  com¬ 
parative  apathy  shown  by  our  class  in  the  recent  parish  and 
county  cormcil  elections.  There  are,  however,  some  reasons  for 
this,  which  are  not  far  to  seek.  As  yet  the  working  class,  as 
a  whole,  realize  but  dimly  the  vast  power  that  has  been  put 
into  their  hands  by  their  increased  fi'anchises.  They  are  as  yet 
most  susceptible  to  its  direct  and  immediate  effects  on  their  own 
pockets,  and  probably  but  few  have  any  idea  of  the  control 
they  have,  through  the  principle  of  imperial  and  local  taxation, 
over  the  entire  wealth  of  the  community  for  the  common  good. 
So  absorbed  are  most  of  the  adult  workers  in  making  ends 
meet  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  own  homes  and  personal 
pleasures  and  responsibilities,  that  the  wider  considerations  of 
the  parish,  the  municipality,  or  the  State  are  regarded  much  in 
the  same  light  as  the  weather — as  something  which  does  indeed 
concern  them  in  its  effects,  but  too  remote  and  inaccessible  to 
be  influenced  by  them  to  any  appreciable  extent.  If  we  expect 
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the  wage-earners  to  rise  to  the  level  of  their  responsibilities  as 
citizens,  some  of  the  pressure  will  have  to  be  taken  from  their 
lives  as  manual  workers  and  as  bread-winners  for  the  civic 
unit — the  family. 

The  task  of  providing  for  himself  as  an  efficient  worker,  a 
member  of  a  family  and  of  the  community,  does  not  exhaust  the 
demands  on  a  workman’s  life.  In  common  with  other  men  we 
have  the  desire  for  pleasure,  and  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  an  average  human  being.  The  desire  for  a  wider 
range  of  enjoyment  is  being  stimulated  by  the  educational  work 
going  on  among  the  people,  and  by  their  growing  social  instincts. 
The  bulk  of  our  younger  people  can  now  steep  their  minds  in 
fashionable  novels,  and  learn  .something  of  other  social  habits 
and  ideals  than  their  own ;  can  read  the  sporting  news,  and 
catch  the  contagion  of  the  active  and  growing  spirit  of  athleti¬ 
cism.  Some  are  developing  more  exacting  tastes.  An  increasing 
number  are  fostering  an  ambition  for  a  well-fumished  library, 
and  all  the  appliances  of  a  student’s  life.  Others  have  a 
hankering  for  the  piano,  and  a  good  musical  training;  while 
another  set  are  clamouring  for  the  camera  and  the  sketch-book. 
Our  girls  read,  and  to  some  extent  study,  the  journals  of  fashion, 
and  are  fast  obliterating  some  external  social  distinctions,  to  the 
scandal  of  those  who  think  that  manners  and  quality  of  costume 
should  be  standing  institutions  for  keeping  the  poor  in  their 
places.  In  every  department  there  seems  to  be  a  decided 
advance  in  the  standard  of  living  among  that  section  of  the 
working  cla.s8  known  to  the  writer.  This  advance  in  the 
standard  of  living  appears  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  the 
rise  in  the  standard  of  wages ;  and  the  question  presents  itself — 
How  is  the  present  .standard  of  living  kept  at  such  a  compara¬ 
tively  high  level  ? 

One  cause  is  the  cheapening  of  many  articles  of  consumption 
which  wage-earners  share  in  common  with  all  other  consumers. 
Some  part  of  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  under  the 
distributive  branch  of  co-operation,  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  has  been  further  increased  through  saving  some  expenses 
of  the  middle-man,  as  well  as  by  supplementing  wages  by 
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interest  from  capital  saved  through  thrift  and  economy  en¬ 
couraged  under  this  system.  There  is  good  reason  for  thinking, 
however,  that  none  of  these  are  the  most  important  facts  con¬ 
cerned  in  accounting  for  the  level  of  comfort  towards  which  the 
better  class  of  workers  are  striving.  Among  poorly  paid  work¬ 
men  one  notices  a  strong  disposition  to  take  up  some  kind  of 
work  after  their  ordinary  work  is  over.  Some  take  to  amateur 
carpentering,  others  qualify  for  teaching  science  and  art  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  learn  music,  and  then  seek  to 
increase  scanty  wages  by  teaching  it,  or  by  offering  their  services 
to  the  public.  Others  are  eking  out  a  living  wage  by  carrying 
the  “Scotchman”  pack  from  door  to  door,  selling  drapery  to 
the  community  that  cannot  afford  a  livelihood  for  weaving  it. 
Another  class  of  workers  are  incurring  the  ire  of  the  lovers  of 
English  sports  by  using  their  special  skill  as  athletes  to  supple¬ 
ment  meagre  wages  as  artisans.  Other  workmen  with  large 
and  gro\^nng  families,  and  who  have  little  or  no  aptitudes  for 
other  employment  than  their  own,  have  to  resort  to  other 
measures.  Some  have  to  rely  more  or  less  on  their  parents, 
who  may  have  just  scrambled  out  of  their  own  embarrassments 
in  bringing  up  a  large  family,  and  have  now  to  face  the  double 
problem  of  providing  for  old  age,  and  keeping  want  from  the 
homes  of  their  married  children.  Others  have  to  depend  on 
the  additional  vrnges  that  the  wife,  and  very  often  mother,  may 
be  able  to  earn  by  extra  domestic  work  or  by  attendance  at  the 
mill.  Where  there  are  no  children,  the  immediate  necessity  of 
wife  labour  is  not  so  pressing,  at  least  so  long  as  the  husband  is 
in  good  health.  Yet  even  in  this  case,  unless  life  is  carried  on 
with  great  frugality  and  many  retrenchments,  provision  for 
old  age  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Before  leaving  this  particular  point  of  the  subject,  one  might 
point  out  that  artisan  domestic  life  is  so  simple  when  no  children 
cither  increase  its  joys  or  add  to  its  duties,  that  the  wife  finds 
time  heavy  on  her  hands,  and,  unless  she  has  an  inordinate  relish 
for  gossip,  prefers  to  diversify  the  monotony  of  her  home  life 
by  working  at  the  trade  of  her  maiden  life.  Workmen  whose 
large  families  prevent  their  wives  from  adding  to  their  poor 
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wages  object  to  the  competition  of  wife  labour.  On  the  other 
hand,  childless  couples  point  out  that,  if  they  have  no  children  to 
rear  during  the  earlier  part  of  their  married  life,  they  will  have 
none  to  assist  them  in  their  old  age,  if  such  assistance  should  be 
needed,  and  any  extra  money  that  comes  to  them  in  their  days 
of  strength  ought  to  be  set  against  what  people  with  large 
families  expect  will  come  to  them  when  their  childi’cn  are  old 
enough  to  contribute  to  the  family  earnings. 

There  is  still  another  set  of  causes  affecting  the  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living  among  wage-earning  classes.  In  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  the  prevalence  of  woman  labour  in  machine 
industry,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  women  can  hold 
their  own,  especially  in  some  branches  of  the  textile  trades, 
where  deftness  of  hand  and  delicacy  of  touch  count  for  more 
than  mere  brute  strength,  arc  having  some  interesting  and,  from 
some  standpoints,  important  social  effects,  as  well  as  some 
remarkable  results  on  female  character.  The  age  at  which  some 
sections  of  the  workere  marry  appears  to  have  risen  very 
rapidly,  during  the  last  twenty  year.s.  Within  the  writer’s 
recollection,  it  was  the  common  practice  for  women  to  marry 
at  between  eighteen  and  twenty -one;  but  now,  most  people 
acquainted  with  the  facts  would  put  the  average  age  at  about 
twenty-four  years.  This  is  to  be  attributed  probably  to  several 
causes,  one  of  which  is  that  vromen  are  not  obliged  to  marry 
now  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  but  can  successfully  compete 
with  men  in  some  textile  industries.  This  is  one  inducement  to 
stay  longer  with  their  parents,  who,  besides  a  natural  desire 
to  keep  their  children  under  their  own  roof,  find  a  larger  family 
fund,  contributed  to  by  the  girls  almost  as  well  as  by  the  boys, 
increases  the  comforts  of  home  life  by  increased  income  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  household  expenditure.  Of  course 
the  cause  that  keeps  the  girls  at  the  parental  home  keeps  the 
boys  there  also,  where  such  a  state  of  things  prevails  to  any 
large  extent,  and  this  further  enhances  the  effects  on  the  domestic 
comfort  of  .all  concerned.  This  rise  of  domestic  comfort  affects 
the  tastes  of  those  who  choose  to  marry  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  life,  and  provision  in  some  way  or  other  has  to  be 
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made  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  these  higher  tastes.  Any 
one  who  has  had  any  lengthy  experience  of  artisan  home  life  in 
the  districts  referred  to  will  have  observed  the  tendency  to 
more  elegance  in  matters  of  furnishing  and  a  more  expensive 
mode  of  living  generally.  This  can  be  effected  if  marriage  occurs 
later  in  life,  as  both  parties,  in  the  conditions  mentioned,  are 
able  to  make  better  provision.  But  what  has  been  fostered  by 
life  in  the  parents’  home,  and  begun  at  the  start  of  married  life, 
has  to  take  its  chance  of  holding  its  own  through  all  the  later 
vicissitudes.  And  here  one  notices  another  tendency  among 
artisans  in  the  textile  industries  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — 
families  arc  not  so  large  os  formerly.  This  is  partly  accounted 
for,  perhaps,  by  marriage  being  later,  but  the  greatest  deter¬ 
mining  cause  probably  is  the  raised  standard  of  life  insisted  on 
by  the  advancing  customs  of  our  social  and  domestic  life. 

Another  source  of  increased  means  for  this  higher  standeu'd  is 
to  be  found  in  a  custom  that  is  getting  common  in  the  large 
weaving  centres  of  Lancashire.  As  this  directly  bears  on  a 
question  of  importance  at  the  present  time,  allusion  to  it  will  be 
excused.  Many  of  the  more  efficient  weavers  are  getting  a 
larger  number  of  looms  to  follow  than  was  usual  some  time 
since.  For  some  years  back  the  usual  number  for  adults  has 
been  four,  but  the  practice  of  having  six,  with  a  “  half-timer  ” 
as  a  “  tenter,”  is  extending.  The  tenter  is  generally  paid  fixed 
day  wages  by  the  weaver,  who  engages  the  child;  while  the 
weaver  is  paid  by  the  piece  for  work  done  by  all  the  six  looms 
— the  weaver  taking  the  risk  of  profit  or  loss  on  the  child’s 
laboui*.  Part  of  the  present  difficulty  about  raising  the  age  for 
child  labour  is  on  account  of  the  loss  to  the  weaver  if  deprived 
of  a  year’s  assistance  from  the  tenter,  to  whom  he  has  probably 
had  the  trouble  of  teaching  the  tmdc,  and  for  which  is  expected 
the  extra  earnings  gained  by  having  a  tenter  to  help  in  keeping 
the  six  looms  at  work.  The  difficulty  is  further  to  be  explained 
as  reducing  the  sources  of  income  for  the  family  to  which  the 
child  belongs.' 

'  At  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Elementary  Teachers’  Conference  at 
Manchester,  during  Easter  week,  the  mover  of  a  resolution  to  raise  the  minimum 
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Such  arc  some  oi'  the  devices  of  the  working-class  most 
intimately  known  to  the  writer,  for  securing  the  “  living 
wage,”  by  which  it  has  to  keep  up  with  its  rising  standard  of 
comfort.  They  show  how  strenuously  the  class  is  trying  to 
sustain  a  standard  out  of  proportion  to  the  wages  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  workman.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  supposed 
extravagance  of  dress,  the  lavish  expenditure  on  excitement, 
and  the  large  sums  standing  to  the  credit  of  wage-earners  in  the 
savings  banks  and  co-operative  societies  are  obtained,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  by  such  means  as  I  have  described.  These 
devices  of  the  workers  might  all  be  classified  under  the  head 
of  thrift,  and  probably  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  some 
essential  factors  in  permanently  secuiung  a  living  wage.  But 
thrift  in  the  form  of  exacting  work  at  a  low  remuneration 
means  a  large  expenditure  of  physical  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  community.  It  means,  if  this  has  to  be  the  only  way 
of  i-aising  the  life  of  the  wage-earners,  that  the  strained  energies 
of  almost  the  whole  class  will  have  to  be  under  requisition  to 
secure  it.  Other  sections  of  the  community  manage  to  get  their 
living  wage,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  personal  contribution 
of  one  member  of  the  family  to  the  good  of  the  eommunity. 
For  what  reason.s,  based  on  a  righteous  consideration  of  the 
wage-earner’s  comforts  and  needs,  must  he  be  compelled  to 
make  every  member  of  his  family,  not  only  assist  to  carry  on 
that  part  of  the  community’s  work  appertaining  to  the  homes  of 
its  citizens,  but  also  to  work  them  at  fullest  strain  to  contribute 
to  the  common  stock  from  which  the  community  has  to  draw  its 
supplies  ? 

This  question  suggests  some  further  consideiations  with 
regard  to  modifying  production  and  distribution  in  the  interests 

a^e  of  half-tiiiierii  to  twelve  years  of  age,  stated  that  the  average  wages  of  artisans 
in  the  North  of  England  was  &/.  Most  artisans  will  be  astonished  at  this 
average.  I  have  to  confess  that  more  than  twenty  years’  experience  of  artisan  life 
has  kept  me  entirely  ignorant  of  the  facts  to  warrant  any  one  stating  the  average 
wages  of  artisans  in  either  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  to  be  anywhere  near  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount.  I  should,  liasing  the  statement  on  my  own  observation,  put  the 
average  for  arlnlts  somewhere  between  Min.  and  20«.  The  average  wages  for  those 
most  needing  wages  of  child  labour  being  about  midway  between  the  two,  that  is, 
reckoning  for  the  year  round. 
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of  wages.  In  approaching  the.se  larger  and  more  definitely 
economic  questions,  his  position,  and  the  want  of  .special  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  make  a  workman  feel  diffident  about  9tating 
any  opinions.  Still  there  can  be  nothing  seriously  impertinent 
in  explaining  such  views  as  one  has  been  able  to  form  on  these 
subjects.  Any  addition  to  the  general  stock  of  commodities  will 
enhance  the  chances  of  better  wages,  reckoned  in  the  terms  of 
commodities,  and,  if  accompanied  by  agents  for  effecting  a  more 
equitable  distribution,  must  result  in  more  commodities  adding 
to  the  comforts  of  the  workers,  a.s.suming  the  consumption  of 
the  workers  conduces  to  comfort  and  not  to  mere  dissipation. 
This  can  be  brought  about  by  improved  machinery,  more 
economical  methods  of  production,  or  by  the  development  of 
greater  efficiency  in  the  workers,  or  by  all  these  combined.  If 
this  can  be  carried  into  effect  without  pushing  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  a  large  number  of  workers,  in  order  that  a  smaller  number 
working  at  moi’e  productive  machinery  may  get  a  larger  wage 
for  going  through  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  work,  propor¬ 
tionately,  a  step  has  been  gained  in  realizing  a  living  wage. 

Another  means  of  increasing  the  general  stock  of  commodities 
would  be  to  increase  the  production  of  necessaries  and  comforts 
in  relation  to  the  production  of  luxuries.  If  we  devote  an 
enormous  amount  of  the  energy  of  the  community  to  catering 
for  the  extravagant  tastes  of  the  few,  we  lessen  what  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  neces.sarie8  and  comforts  of  the  many.  Of  couj-se 
the  production  of  luxuries  employs  a  good  many  people,  but  if 
this  luxurious  living  adds  nothing  to  the  general  stock  of  utilities 
available  for  the  community,  these  consumers,  reckoned  econo¬ 
mically,  must  be  classified  as  parasites  on  prcxluctive  enterprise. 
It  is  but  a  narrow  system  of  economics  that  looks  on  consumption 
of  luxuries  without  regard  to  the  efi'ects  on  production,  as  a 
permanent  and  general  benefit  to  the  jXK)r.  A  broader  and  more 
ethical  view  of  the  subject  would  l>e  to  make  it  morally  difficult 
by  a  better  informed  public  opinion,  and  more  economically 
difficult  by  every  legitimate  economic  and  legislative  expedient, 
for  any  one  to  derive  benefits  from  the  community  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  he  is  obliged  to  contribute ;  and  by  making 
VoL.  V.— No.  3.  2  b 
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special  provision  for  the  sick  and  otherwise  disabled.  One  way 
of  doing  this  would  be  to  gradually  lessen  the  waste  of  energy 
in  catering  for  the  wasteful  consumption  to  uphold  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  position  and  rank.^ 

The  wage-earners  themselves  have  some  hard  lessons  to  learn 
in  that  connection.  So  long  as  our  drink  bill  stands  at  the 
figure  of  £140,000,000,  and  aids  so  little  the  production  of  neces¬ 
saries  and  comforts  for  the  community  in  general  and  the  actual 
consumers  in  particular,  so  long  may  we  expect  present  wages 
will  fail  to  realize  that  standard  of  life  which  the  best  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  working-class  demand. 

Another  way  of  insuring  the  living  wage  is  by  extending  the 
action  and  increasing  the  strength  of  trade-unionism.  By 
placing  a  strong  barrier  against  the  action  of  competition  on 
wages,  trade-unionism  has  at  least  got  some  of  the  benefits  of 
increased  production,  keeping  wages  up  while  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  wages  has  increased.  In  this  connection  some 
objections  to  the  effects  of  trade-unionism  might  be  briefly 
examined.  For  an  example,  the  words  of  Lord  Masham  might 
be  quoted,  who  thus  states  a  common  objection  to  the  claims  of 
trade-unionism :  “  If  the  living  wage  has  to  come  from  capital, 
that  would  soon  be  exhausted  and  vanish,  and  we  should  be  in 
w’orse  condition  than  before.”  *  It  does  not  follow  that,  if  what 
is  now  got  as  profit  and  interest  by  the  capitalist  was  turned 
into  the  pockets  of  the  workers,  it  would  become  exhausted  or 
be  inclined  to  vanish ;  it  would  only  be  a  case  of  capital  being 
differently  distributed,  and  the  action  of  this  diflferent  distribu¬ 
tion  would  depend,  as  it  does  now,  on  what  use  those  who  got 
this  capital  made  of  it.  Probably  it  w’ould  be  used  in  the  long 
run  to  increase  power  of  production,  and  in  more  equitably 
adjusting  economic  methods  of  distribution.  It  is  just  con¬ 
ceivable  that  large  investments  of  capital  in  workmen’s  muscles 
and  brains  and  general  efficiency  might  be  as  serviceable  to 
the  country,  and  ultimately  to  the  interest  of  capital,  as  an 

'  “  Perhaps  more  than  half  of  the  consumption  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  in 
England  is  wholly  unnecessary  ”  (Marshall,  PrineipU$  of  Economics,  p.  124). 

*  Supplement  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  on  “  The  Living  Wuge." 
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indiscriminate  investment  in  machinery  and  other  mere  mechani¬ 
cal  adjuncts  of  industrialism.  A  weak  point  in  the  case  of  those 
who  take  up  the  p>o;dtion  of  Lord  Masham  is  stated  by  that 
authority  himself  in  the  article  quoted.  The  trade-unionism 
of  England  is  more  vigorous  and  exacting  in  its  demands  than 
that  of  any  other  country.  Yet  Lord  Masham,  when  desirous 
of  defending  the  present  “captains  of  industry,”  proves  that 
capital  is  willing  to  stay  here  and  seek  employment. 

“  Millions  can  be  had  at  two  per  cent. !  We  see  millions  of  capital 
seeking  employment,  and  millions  of  men — and  why  is  this  ?  Because 
no  one  sees  the  way  to  profitably  employ  the  two.” 

But  does  this  prove  that  capital  is  in  any  danger  of  being 
exhausted  or  of  vanishing  ?  Millions  of  capital  seem  able  to 
hold  out  even  against  the  clamour  of  trade-unionism  for  a 
living  wage,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  “millions  of  men.” 
It  would  be  good  mental  exerci.se  for  some  of  the  opponents  of 
labour  interests  to  hone.stly  face  the  question  how  far  much  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  has  any  existence  in  fact  apart  from 
the  natural  or  acquired  resources  of  the  country  itself,  and  how 
far  the  boasted  efficiency  and  necessity  of  capital  has  any  further 
justification  than  a  well-as.sured  mortgage  on  the  future  proba¬ 
bilities  and  possibilities  of  British  labour  for  producing  wealth.^ 
Capital  is  largely  a  credit  claim,  necessitated  by  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  enforced  by  law,  on  the  country’s  capacity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  values  and  utilities,  and  becomes  a  perfectly  impotent 
factor  without  the  co-operation  of  actual  work,  either  phy.sical 
or  mental  or  both,  on  the  part  of  labour.  If  capital  attempted 
to  leave  this  country  beyond  the  point  of  the  country’s  being 
able  to  meet  this  credit  claim,  national  bankruptcy  would  stop 
further  egress  of  this  factor  of  industrial  undertakings.  I  have 
gone  so  far  into  this  question  to  show  that  this  cry  of  “  capital 
leaving  the  country  ”  is  taken  by  the  workers  for  what  it  is 
worth,  and  no  more.  As  far  as  the  writer  can  make  out,  the 
worker’s  view  is  as  sensible  as  the  common  one  advocated  by 
some  of  those  who  take  up  cudgels  on  behalf  of  capitalism. 

'  “  Capital  is  kept  in  existence  from  age  to  age,  not  by  preservation,  but  by 
perp«4ial  reproduction  ”  (Mill,  Principlei  of  Political  Economy,  bk.  L,  ch  v.,  t.  6). 
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I  might  refer  to  another  argument  wliich  has  ])een  aimeU  at 
trade-unionism  by  its  critica  This  argument  might  also  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Lord  Masham. 

“  Co-operation,”  says  he,  “  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  means  by 
which  labour  may  hope  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  by  which,  by 
slow  degrees,  the  wealth  of  the  nation  may  become  more  generally  dis¬ 
tributed.” 

While  admitting  that  the  distributive  side  of  co-operation  will 
improve  the  position  of  the  wage-earners  as  purchasers,  and  its 
productive  side  might  increase  their  benefits  as  producers,  it 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  co-operation  needs  some  financial 
basis  for  its  operations,  and  the  only  source  open  to  labour  for 
this  basis  is  through  wages ;  and  the  more  trade-unionism  can 
get,  or  save  co-operators  from  losing  through  their  increased 
purchasing  power,  the  quicker  will  be  the  degrees  by  which  the 
millennium  hinted  at  by  Lord  Masham  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  workers.  Co-operation  is  not  so  much  a  complete 
substitute  for  trade-unionism  as  a  complementary  part  of  the 
same  movement  for  democratizing  the  industries  of  the  country. 
The  form  of  co-operation  which  gives  its  benefits  of  reduced 
middle-man’s  expenses,  and  the  advantages  of  large  capital  and 
large  and  efl'ective  organization  of  business  to  consumers  only, 
can  only  affect  wages  as  it  does  any  source  of  income,  whether 
wages,  interest,  or  rent,  by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  money  obtained  from  any  quarter  or  by  any  means.  In  the 
other  form  of  co-operation,  in  which  the  principle  of  profit- 
sharing  with  labour  and  co-partnership  of  labour  is  carried  out, 
another  factor  affecting  wages  is  introduced.  Other  things 
being  equal,  it  is  self-evident  that  a  share  in  profits  is  a  step 
tow’ards  the  living  wage.  We  are  told  that  in  practice,  labour 
in  connection  with  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
receives  better  wages  than  labour  under  the  profit-sharing  work¬ 
shops  affiliated  with  the  co-operative  Union.  This,  however, 
proves  nothing  against  profit-sharing  more  than  this,  that  with 
the  advantages  of  well-organized  capital,  better  results  may  be 
obtained  than  under  small  business  firms.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
confusion  of  issues  to  suppose  that  concentration  and  thorough 
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organization  of  capital  is  incompatible  with  profit-sharing.  The 
j)olicy  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  and  the  practice  of 
many  large  private  firms  are  practical  refutations  of  such  a  view. 
It  may,  or  may  not,  be  desirable  to  eliminate  “  profit  ”  from  all 
co-operative  enterprise,  but  it  is  important  what  relative  share 
the  workers  as  workers  shall  have  during  the  process  of 
elimination.  If  their  share  has  to  be  limited  by  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  under  co-operation,  then  this  will  mean  that 
they  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  competition, 
or  to  competition  curbed  by  trade-unionism.  In  such  a  case 
trade-unionism  will  have  to  fight  all  the  battles  and  pay  all 
the  expenses  before  labour  can  reach  an  industrial  millennium. 
In  practice,  it  appears  to  me,  the  trade-unionist  has  to  submit 
in  the  long  run  to  a  degrading  process  of  specialization  and  to 
work  at  a  higher  pressure,  or  put  more  skill  and  dexterity  into 
his  work  for  the  higher  wages  he  secures.  So  that  it  is  not  very 
clear  that  the  relation  of  his  wages  to  his  work  is  decidedly 
improved.  The  worker  needs  some  unfailing  expedient  by 
which  he  may  be  insured  an  absolute  improvement  in  his 
condition  through  improved  methods  of  production. 

The  most  effective  and  practical  way,  as  far  as  the  writer  can 
judge,  is  by  the  combined  action  of  trade-unionism  and  some 
carefully  considered  scheme  of  profit-sharing,  both  in  connection 
with  private  firms  and  ‘co-operative  production.  Of  course 
there  is  the  hard  nut  of  “  loss-sharing  ”  to  crack.  As  far  a.s  the 
principle  of  profit-sharing  applies  to  the  bulk  of  the  wage- 
earners,  this  difficulty  is  not  very  formidable ;  as  it  will  scarcely 
be  contended  that  the  majority  of  firms  keep  on  at  a  loss  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  continue  in  business.  In 
co-operation,  the  formation  of  an  extensive  and  a  well-organized 
market,  where  demand  could  be  easily  ascertained  and  the  supply 
could  be  regulated  accordingly,  the  dangers  of  loss  could  be 
minimized  to  a  large  extent.  Probably  most  firms  which 
adopted  profit-sharing  would  have  to  guard  against  losses  by 
some  scheme  of  insurance  or  a  well-secured  reserve  fund. 
Even  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  has  had  to 
resort  to  measures  which  are  the  economic  equivalents  of  this. 
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and  probably  if  we  had  to  nationalize  all  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  something  analogous  would  have  to  be  done  to  guarantee 
the  stability  of  the  capitalistic  system  necessary  for  even  the 
most  pronounced  forms  of  democratic  socialism.  The  secretary 
of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  ^  has  had  to  confess  that  the 
crucial  difficulty  of  socialistic  movements  with  which  he  has 
had  connections  has  been  finance,  which  means,  when  translated 
into  commercial  terms,  that  the  tendency  has  been  for  socialist 
enterprise  to  outstrip  socialist  capital,  and  this  tendency  would 
have  to  be  guarded  against  if  the  operations  of  socialists  were 
co-extensive  with  those  of  the  nation. 

The  expedients  for  a  living  wage  for  the  ordinary  worker 
already  enumerated  have  been  based  on  the  economics  of  C(»n- 
sumption  and  of  industry,  productive  and  distributive.  There 
are  other  measures  which  would  either  greatly  facilitate  or 
further  supplement  the  action  of  those  already  mentioned.  The 
first  of  these  is,  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  for  every  child, 
young  person,  and  citizen,  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
If  we  could  increase  the  number  of  tho.se  qualified  to  compete 
for  the  po.sitions  where  the  remuneration  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  is  really  a  scarcity  wage,  we  should  be  in  a  fair  w’ay  for 
breaking  up  the  many  forms  of  monopoly  due  to  inequality  of 
educational  facilities.  The  result,  we  may  reasonably  expect, 
would  1)6  to  equalize  conditions  between  the  workers,  both  in 
industrial  and  professional  work,  as  the  tendency  would  be  to 
distribute  competition  more  evenly  over  the  various  groups  of 
workers.  How  far  competition  is  already  inten.se  among  the 
higher  part  of  industrial  ranks  and  the  higher  professions,  an 
artisan  is  scarcely  qualified  to  judge.  But  so  long  as  we  see  a 
decided  clamouring  on  the  part  of  the  community  for  these 
higher  posts  of  service,  and  a  reluctance  to  take  up  the  lower 
grades,  so  long  may  we  conclude  that  general  conditions  for  the 
higher  posts  are  more  congenial  than  the  poorer-paid  and  well- 
known  over-glutted  labour  market.  Competition  may  be  felt 
keenly  among  those  who  have  high  social  positions  to  maintain 

*  Speech  at  Newcastle  on  the  subscriptions  of  members  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party. 
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among  tlie  higlier  professions ;  but,  if  this  has  no  essential 
relation  to  efficiency  of  work  done,  it  is  style  of  living,  and  not. 
an  overcrowded  market,  that  makes  competition  keen.  No 
workman  who  understands  the  economic  requirement  of  pro¬ 
fessional  work  and  higher  industrial  posts,  as  compared  with 
ordinary  industry,  would  think  of  seeing  them  on  just  the  same 
scale  of  remuneration.  What  the  more  equitable  workmen  ask 
for  is  that  provision  should  be  made  so  that  the  scale  of 
remuneration  between  the  two  should  be  determined  by  fair 
economic  conditions,  and  not  by  the  accident  of  birth  and 
advantages  due  to  social  position  and  wealth. 

The  cry  against  thoroughly  democratizing  secondary  and 
higher  education  appears  to  be  that  we  shall  be  creating  an 
intellectual  proletariat.  Perhaps,  to  carry  out  such  an  educa¬ 
tional  programme  would  more  equally  distribute  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed  among  the  various  ranks,  and  thus  might 
prove  one  of  the  most  effective  steps  towards  its  solution,  as 
a  fellow.ship  of  suffering  might  make  us  wondrous  kind. 
Fabianism  has  risen  contemporaneously  with  the  symptoms  of 
an  intellectual  proletariat,  and  “  learned,  indefatigable,  deep 
thinking  Germany  ”  has  impressed  the  Imperial  mind  with  its 
plethora  of  intellect,  and  Germany  appears  most  prolific  of 
schemes  for  socialism.  May  we  not  suspect  that  this  is,  to 
some  extent,  a  special  instance  of  educated  necessity  being 
the  mother  of  inventions  ? 

Another  indirect  way  of  supplementing  agencies  for  realizing 
a  “  living  wage,”  or  better  conditions  for  living  for  the  workers, 
w^as  ably  worked  out  by  Mr.  Godard,  in  his  article  on  a 
graduated  income  tax.^  In  this  connection  one  might  say  that 
working-men  scarcely  realize  how  their  position  in  life  has  been 
improved  by  the  public  generosity  of  some  of  the  wealthier 
part  of  the  community,  and  how,  through  the  principle  of 
taxation,  some  social  and  economic  inequalities  may  be,  and 
are,  to  some  extent,  corrected.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Godard  conclusively 
showed,  much  remains  to  be  done  on  the  score  of  equity  and  the 
score  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  poorer-paid  citizen.  If  the 
*  Economic  Eecieic,  January,  189r>.  p.  39. 
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wa^e-eamers  would  only  restrain  their  habits  which  bring  in 
such  large  results  to  the  Exchecjuer,  through  tobacco  and  the 
drink  traflic,  some  important  changes  would  have  to  take  place, 
and  the  wage-earners  would  probably  be  immense  gainers  by 
a  readjustment.  Perhaps  lessened  crime  and  vice  would  render 
less  taxation  necessary.  However  this  might  be,  if  natiomd 
income  was  lessened  more  than  national  expen<liture,  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  taxation  would  result,  in  all  likelihoorl,  in  placing  the 
burden  on  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  rather  than  on  the  comfort 
and  necessaries  of  the  poor. 

One  good  way  of  disposing  of  part  of  the  revenue  available 
by  such  a  scheme  of  taxation  suggested  by  Mr.  Godard,  would 
be  to  provide  free  primary,  secondary,  and,  for  exceptional 
students,  university  education,  both  technical  and  general,  for 
the  wage-earners,  and  thus  work  for  the  greatest  possible 
ecpiality  of  conditions  through  the  greatest  possible  equality  of 
education. 

In  this  plea  for  a  living  wage  I  have  not  insisted  on  some 
fixed  minimum  below  which  wages  ought  not  to  go.  That  is  a 
w’ork  for  specialists,  who  have  not  only  a  knowledge  of  working- 
class  needs  and  aspirations,  but  also  an  extensive  and  special 
knowledge  of  the  economic  conditions  obtaining  between  the 
different  claimants  on  the  products  of  industry.  The  writer  is  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  question  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  findings  of  aV)stract  thought  on  the  part  of  the  properly 
qualified  student  of  sociological  science  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the 
final  result  will  have  to  be  left  with  tho.se  who,  with  clear  head 
and  sincere  hearts,  lay  willing  hands  on  those  actual  tendencies 
of  social,  economic,  and  industiial  life  which  science  and  a 
broad-minded  ethical  spirit  have  discovered  are  making  for 
righteousness.  It  may  be  thought  that,  in  claiming  the  co¬ 
operation  of  so  many  agencies  for  securing  the  material  con¬ 
ditions  of  existence  for  the  workers,  it  has  been  proved  that  in 
our  aspirations  we  are  of  the  earth  earthy.  We  have  to  plead 
in  reply  that  people  who  have  b)  serve  in  the  kitchen  can 
scarcely  Iwi  expected  to  have  the  refined  ambitions  of  those  who 
as[iire  to  be  presented  in  the  drawing-room.  Eagles  which 
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have  the  pick  of  lambs  and  chickens  may  have  time  and  grand 
instincts  for  pilgrimages  to  the  sun.  We  are  for  the  most  part 
ordinary  ground-fowl,  and  have  to  scratch  out  as  best  we  can 
the  scattered  grain,  happy  if  we  can  occasionally  find  a  perch  to 
gaze  across  the  heads  of  our  fellows  at  the  heavenward  flight  of 
those  who  fledged  their  wings  on  the  lofty  crags  of  life.  If  we 
are  to  be  equal  to  high  and  noble  aspirations,  it  will  not  be  by 
keeping  us  assiduously  at  the  grindstone,  sharpening  sickles 
for  those  who  reap  the  golden  grain  and  get  the  expansive  life 
of  fields  and  glorious  skies. 

The  man  of  business  and  the  economist  may  charge  us  with 
extravagance  in  our  demands,  considering  our  position  as  a 
commercial  nation,  running  a  tight  race  with  the  world  for 
industrial  supremacy.  If  inilustrial  supremacy  be  only  possible 
by  stinting  the  most  e.ssential  factor  of  industrial  enterprise, 
one  does  not  .see  how  our  boasted  industrial  ^supremacy  is  to 
avoid  a  disastrous  collapse.  '  If  this  industrial  supremacy  has  to 
turn  the  life  of  the  bulk  of  the  worker's  into  the  low-graded  life 
of  human  ants,  endowed  with  the  soulless  precision  of  automatic 
humanity,  then  it  is  time  to  consider  if  our  industrial  supremacy 
is  not  costing  us  too  dear.  Give  us  a  free  full  life  if  that  be 
at  all  available,  and  trust  justice,  fair  play,  our  common  vigorous 
British  blood  and  courage  for  the  re.st.  Those  who  have  not 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  pessimism  will  feel  that  with  a 
richly  nourished  blood,  a  well-trained  brain,  and  a  wholesome 
play  for  the  larger  pulses  of  life,  the  British  worker  will  be 
able  to  measure  himself  with  the  forces  which  are  threatening 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  his  energies.  Released  from  the  most 
cramping  and  rasping  limitations  of  life,  the  best  of  the  workers 
will,  no  doubt,  strive  to  the  extent  of  opportunity  to  answer  the 
riddle  which  the  Sphinx  of  Destiny  has  propounded  for  our  age 
and  for  our  class.  In  the  mean  time,  may  we  ask,  of  other  ranks 
than  our  own,  who  will  come  “  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  ”  ? 
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THE  FACTORY  CHILDREN. 

TT  is  now  a  little  over  five  years  since  the  German  Emperor 
called  a  Conference  at  Berlin,  at  which  all  the  European 
powers  were  represented  except  Russia,  to  “deliberate  on  the 
means  of  regulating  work  in  factories  and  mines  in  a  more 
satisfactory  way.”  The  President  of  the  Conference,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Emperor,  in  his  opening  address  to  the  assembled 
delegates,  said : — 

“  In  the  Emperor’s  opinion,  the  labour  question  calls  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  civilized  nations,  since  the  peace  of  the  different  classes 
appears  to  be  threatened  by  strife  resulting  from  industrial  compe¬ 
tition.  The  search  for  a  remedy  becomes  henceforward,  not  only  a 
humanitarian  duty,  but  is  even  called  for  by  the  wisdom  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  ought  at  once  to  keep  watch  over  the  welfare  of  every 
citizen  and  the  preservation  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  centuries  of 
civilization.” 

The  recommendations  of  this  International  Conference  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  That  one  day  of  rest  in  each 
week  be  guaranteed  to  all  persons  protected  by  legislation ;  (2) 
that  the  limit  of  age  for  child-labour  in  both  sexes  be  fixed  at 
twelve  years,  except  for  Southern  countries,  where  the  age  of 
adolescence  is  earlier  than  amongst  the  Northern  nations,  and 
where  the  limit  may  be  ten  years;  (3)  that  no  child  under 
fourteen  years  should  work  at  night ;  (4)  that  the  children  who 
work  at  twelve  years  of  age  must  first  have  satisfied  the  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  primary  education  ;  (5)  that  girls  and  women 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  should  not  work  at  night ;  (6) 
that  eleven  hours  of  work  per  day  be  the  maximum  number  of 
working  hours;  and  (7)  that  women  after  childbirth  should  not 
be  admitted  to  work  for  four  weeks.  The  Conference  also 
recommended  the  provision  of  an  ample  staff  of  inspectors,  to  see 
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that  the  intentions  of  each  Government  were  faithfully  carried 
out ;  and  the  interchange  amongst  the  countries  of  the  various 
reports  of  these  inspectors,  so  that  all  might  benefit  by  them  ; 
and,  finally,  that  these  deliberations  should  be  renewed  at  some 
later  period. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  read  the  discussion  regarding  the 
age-limit  of  the  child  factory  worker.  The  Swiss  delegate  pro¬ 
posed  the  age  of  fourteen  as  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  child 
could  start  work,  which  was  supported  by  Austria.  But  as  this 
is  the  age  prescribed  by  law  in  Switzerland,  and  there  is  no 
half-time  regulation,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  little  republic 
should  wish  the  other  nations  to  follow  the  bold  lead  which  she 
herself  had  taken.  But  this  resolution  was  defeated  by  thirteen 
votes  to  two,  although  one  delegate  from  France  supported  it 
on  his  own  authority,  but  not  on  that  of  his  Government.  Then 
a  minimum  of  thirteen  years  was  defeated ;  Austria  and 
Switzerland  again  being  in  favour  and  all  the  other  nations 
against,  except  Germany,  which  did  not  vote  because  its  age 
limit  was  already  thirteen,  still  further  limited  by  regulations 
as  to  the  passing  of  school  standards,  which  practically  leaves 
the  German  child  unable  to  start  work  under  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

Sir  John  Gorst,  our  representative  to  the  Conference,  found 
himself  in  this  position — Great  Britain,  which  was  supposed  to 
lead  the  world  in  care  for  the  lives  and  health  of  its  workers, 
was  admitting  child-labour  at  ten  years  of  age  to  the  factories, 
and  the  Conference  was  about  to  pass  a  recommendation  that 
the  limit  of  child-labour  should  be  twelve  years  of  age.  In 
answer  to  Sir  John  Gorst’s  inquiry.  Lord  Salisbury  telegraphed, 
“  Your  attitude  approved.  You  may  assent  to  three  proposals 
mentioned  at  close  of  your  despatch  of  24th  inst.” 

These  three  proposals  were  (A)  raising  the  minimum  age  of 
child-labour  to  twelve  years,  (B)  raising  the  age  of  underground 
labour  in  mines  to  fourteen  years,  (C)  providing  for  four  weeks’ 
cessation  from  labour  for  a  woman  after  childbirth. 

How  far  have  we  fulfilled  the  promises  which  our  repre¬ 
sentative  made  to  the  other  European  nations  ?  On  December 
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31,  1892,  we  raised  the  half-time  age  to  eleven  years,  and  full 
time  to  thirteen  years,  if  the  child  has  passed  the  standard  of 
exemption  fixed  by  the  school-board,  or  fourteen  years,  whether 
he  has  passed  the  standard  or  no.  So  much  for  proposal  A. 

How  far  have  we  carried  out  proposal  B  ?  Boys  over 
twelve  years  of  age  may  still  work  fifty-four  hours  a  week,  or 
ten  hours  per  day,  in  coal  mines,  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regu¬ 
lation  Act,  1887,  but  work  at  the  pit  mouth  for  boys  and  girls  is 
under  the  same  regulation  as  for  factories. 

Resolution  C  is  in  operation,  or  rather,  we  might  say,  is 
supposed  to  be,  for  one  factory  inspector  in  a  district  of  twenty 
thousand  factory  workers  is  hardly  a  fair  match  for  a  woman 
who  wishes  to  evade  the  law,  and  who  has  the  mill  overlooker 
only  too  willing  to  screen  her. 

Altogether  the  reflections  caused  by  a  survey  at  the  present 
time  of  the  work  of  that  Conference  can  be  anything  but 
pleasing  to  our  representative.  We  have  allowed  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden,  France,  and 
even  Portugal  to  put  a  higher  limit  to  their  child-labour  than 
we  have.  So  that  if  the  English  child  is  not  a  wage-earner  in  a 
factory,  workshop,  or  mine,  and  if  the  school-board  is  not  very 
strict,  then  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  even  may  be  employed 
according  to  law.  But  if  the  English  child  has  not  the  same 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  board  school  as 
the  German  or  Swiss  child,  the  English  hours  of  labour  are 
shorter. 

Our  chief  competitors  in  trade  are  France  and  Germany, 
where  the  hours  of  labour  are  63^  per  week ;  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage’s  report  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour — 
which  was  subsequently  withdrawn — the  holidays  owing  to 
Saints’  Days  amongst  the  Catholic  communities  are  so  frequent, 
that  the  French  factoiy  worker  gets  two  weeks’  holidays  during 
the  year,  or  one  week  more  than  the  English  operative,  which 
is  equal  to  hours  per  week  on  the  whole  year.  So  that  the 
factory  worker  at  Roubaix  may  work  5J  hours  per  week  longer 
than  the  Bradford  worker. 

If,  then,  the  conditions  of  labour  in  England  are  not  very 
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different  now  from  what  they  were  in  1890,  what  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  in  the  other  countries  represented  at  the 
Conference,  According  to  returns,  which  our  Government 
obtained  from  the  ambassadors  just  one  year  after  the  holding 
of  the  Conference,  t.6.  May,  1891,  none  of  the  countries  had  made 
any  very  important  changes  affecting  the  employment  of  women 
and  children.  But  owing  to  strikes  and  the  growing  desire  for 
better  conditions  of  labour,  the  Governments  of  many  countries, 
particularly  Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  and  France,  have  in¬ 
troduced  measures  in  the  interests  of  the  factory  worker. 

The  progress  of  reform  in  our  industrial  methods  has  been 
very  slow  in  England,  because  our  legiolators  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  regarded  the  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  iri- 
dividual  with  such  superstitious  veneration,  that  all  thought  of 
advance  in  conjunction  with  our  competitors  has  been  entirely 
disregarded  by  those  responsible  for  the  government  of  this 
country.  What  will  be  done  at  the  next  International  Confer¬ 
ence  no  one  can  foretell,  but  much  will  depend  upon  how  we 
are  prepared  to  reply  to  the  question.  Does  our  greatness  as  a 
nation  depend  upon  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  and  upon 
our  supremacy  as  a  manufacturing  nation  ?  If  we  say  Yes, 
then  let  us  act  accordingly.  Let  us  avoid  any  interference  with 
the  natural  reduction  in  wages  caused  by  increasing  competition  ; 
let  us,  if  necessary,  lengthen  the  hours  of  labour,  and  cheapen 
the  cost  of  living,  so  that  a  pound  weight  of  yarn  spun  in 
Lancashire  may  not  cost  more  per  pound  in  labour  than  one 
pound  weight  spun  in  Japan  or  China. 

Is  not  our  commercial  system  passing  through  a  crisis  ?  If 
our  industrial  supremacy  as  a  nation  is  to  be  maintained  in  the 
future  we  must  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  other  nations.  Do 
we  pride  ourselves  on  technical  skill  ?  The  continental  nations 
have  for  years,  before  technical  schools  were  thought  of  here, 
taught  their  workers  in  State-subsidized  technical  schools  as 
admirable  in  their  ecjuipment  as  in  their  teaching  power.  Do 
we  possess  superior  machinery  ?  The  very  best  machinery 
supplied  by  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  has  been  exported  to  the 
Continent  without  let  or  hindrance.  Not  even  the  most 
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giuspin"  factory-owner  would  look  to  longer  hours  and  lower 
wages  as  a  way  out  of  the  diflBculty.  Such  a  policy  would  only 
end  in  dispute  and  disaster.  But  we  may  look  forward  with 
hope  to  a  policy  of  mutual  agreement  with  other  nations  to 
raise  the  age  limit  of  workers,  to  reduce  hours  of  labour,  and  to 
initiate  a  common  understanding  by  which  the  standard  of 
comfort  and  of  living  may  be  raised  steadily,  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  workers,  but  of  all  who  derive  their  incomes  from 
the  manufacture  of  the  neceasaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

It  may  now  be  said  that  the  restriction  by  Government  of 
the  conditions  of  factory  woi*k  is  admitted  by  all  reasonable 
men  to  be,  not  only  right,  but  a  necessity  ;  and  this  principle  is 
conceded  by  all  the  participants  in  the  Berlin  Labour  Conference. 
So  that  only  the  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  amongst  the 
nations  prevents  a  still  further  application  of  restrictions  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers.  The  English  Government  which  first 
sees  this  splendid  opportunity  of  combined  international  action, 
and.  acts  upon  it,  will  earn  the  unstinted  approval  of  all  those 
who  look  for  happier  industrial  conditions  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  in  the  suppressed  Blue  Book  from  which 
1  quoted  before,  writing  of  the  conditions  amongst  the  textile 
workers  in  France,  says  : — 

“A  member  of  the  Higher  Council  of  Labour  says,  ‘  Every  mind,  how¬ 
ever  little  attentive  to  the  events,  economic  and  social,  that  are  taking 
place  in  every  country,  is  compelled  to  admit  the  favourable  mood  that 
is  being  shown  towards  the  study  of  labour  questions.  On  the  one 
hand  this  movement  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  industrial  revolution 
which  is  in  operation  and  its  inevitable  results  ;  on  the  other  hand,  this 
care  for  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  results  from  the  danger 
which  might  break  out  if  capitalists  remained  hostile  to  the  legitimate 
and  reasonable  demands  of  the  proletariate. 

“  ‘  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  the  Chamber  (of  Deputies)  that 
the  working  classes  are  entitled  to  better  conditions  of  living,  and  there 
is  a  strong  desire  on  its  part  to  free  labour  as  much  as  possible  from  its 
weariness,  dangers,  and  anxieties.’  ” 

If,  then,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  abandonment  by  Govemmenta 
of  the  old  Laiesez  faire  principles  implied  even  in  the  German 
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Kmperor’s  opening  message  to  the  Conference,  why  should  we 
leave  to  the  workers  only  the  agitation  for  shorter  hours  ?  The 
next  Textile  Operatives’  International  Conference,  which  takes 
place  shortly  at  Ghent,  will  pfobably  still  further  strengthen 
the  agitation,  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  employers  and 
employed  to  continue  as  amicable  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  unless  our  leaders  alter  their  present  policy.  It  would  be 
a  wise  step  for  the  employers  of  labour  to  demand  from  our 
Government  that  another  International  Conference  be  held,  and 
that  our  representative  should  be  empowered  to  make  terms 
which  should  be  binding  on  all  nations,  by  which  the  age  limit 
of  half-timers  should  be  again  increased,  and  the  hours  of  labour 
still  further  reduced. 

The  factory  child  of  eleven  years  of  age  in  Bradford  must 
rise  from  five  to  six  every  morning,  according  to  the  distance  at 
which  he  lives  from  the  mill.  The  child  works,  as  a  rule, 
without  any  food  for  two  hours,  summer  and  winter  alike.  At 
half-past  tweh'e  the  engines  stand  for  dinner,  and  the  child 
then  goes  to  the  board  school  for  2^  hours’  elementary  teaching. 
To  such  a  child,  unless  of  exceptionally  robust  constitution,  it 
is  a  physical  impo.ssibility  to  give  that  intelligent  attention 
which  the  schoolmaster  naturally  demands.  If  he  is  not  sleepy 
he  ought  to  be.  One  of  the  head-masters  in  our  board  schools 
in  Bradford  says  that  the  entrance  of  the  half-timer  to  factory 
work  only  too  often  marks  the  time  when  physical  and  moral 
deterioration  set  in.  To  expect  from  the  half-timer  the  standard 
of  efficiency  which  is  attained  in  Germany,  where  the  half-timer 
system  is  not  in  vogue,  is  not  only  seeking  the  impossible,  but 
is  doing  injury  to  the  child. 

Many  children  who  are  naturally  quick,  and  of  what  the 
doctors  call  a  strumous  temperament,  get  first  to  work  because 
they  more  easily  pass  the  school  standard,  and  then  their  health 
breaks  down  under  the  early  hours  and  the  too-often  vitiated 
atmosphere  of  the  factory.  Whilst  the  dull  boy,  for  whom,  if 
any,  the  half-time  is  an  advantage,  is  unable  to  pass  his 
standard,  and  becomes  a  worker  at  a  later  stage.  One  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  doctors  in  Bradford  says  that  the 
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I'actory,  as  a  rule,  is  not  congenial  to  growth ;  that  the  heavy 
Weights  which  the  spinner-lad  has  often  to  carry  are  injurious  to 
him  just  at  a  time  when  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  necessary  to 
a  healthy  development.  The  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Bradford  School  Board  stated,  at  a  recent  public  meeting,  that 
he  had  measured  fifteen  hundred  children  in  the  board  schools 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  tw’elve  years,  and  he  found,  on 
comparing  them  with  children  of  all  classes  from  the  whole  of 
the  country,  that  they  were  at  least  two  and  a  half  inches  below 
the  average  stature,  showing  that  the  factory  work  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  healthy  growth.  A  memorial,  signed  by  all  the 
leading  medical  men  in  Bradibrd,  was  forwarded  to  the  late 
Home  Secretary,  urging  upon  him,  in  the  interests  of  the  factory 
children’s  health  and  morals,  the  raising  of  the  age  limit,  by 
accepting  Sir  John  Gorst’s  proposed  amendment  to  the  Factory 
Bill  introduced  by  the  late  Government. 

Last  year  a  Committee  of  the  Bradford  Social  Reform  Union 
had  an  interview  with  a  deputation  of  spinning-overlookers 
who  have  charge  of  these  half-timers  in  the  mills.  These 
overlookers  approved  of  the  half-time  system.  Their  principal 
reason  for  this  was  that  a  child  at  ten  or  eleven  years  could 
more  easily  learn  spinning,  and  when  taught  was  more  efficient, 
than  if  he  did  not  enter  the  mill  till  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
oUL  But  they  admitted  that  none  of  their  own  children  were 
permitted  to  work  in  the  mills  till  they  could  work  full  time, 
because  they  thought  the  better  the  education  they  gave  their 
children  the  more  useful  they  would  be  in  later  life,  and  the 
better  the  chance  for  their  future  career.  But,  admitting  that 
the  child  at  ten  years  of  age  learning  the  handicraft  of  spinning 
is  more  capable  of  bringing  his  employer  profit  than  if  the 
child  learnt  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  that  the  highest  con¬ 
sideration  ?  We  must  admit  that  any  physical  or  moral  dete¬ 
rioration  of  the  children  would  have  a  much  more  serious 
result  upon  the  future  of  our  country  than  a  disadvantage  of 
the  kind  to  which  we  referred  in  our  competition  with  other 
countries. 

The  humidity  of  the  English  climate,  which  the  Bradford 
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spinners  well  know,  gives  us  an  a<lvantage  in  the  spinning  of 
worsted  which  far  outweighs  any  difficulty  which  might  arise 
through  the  raising  of  the  half-time  limit.  And  if  Germany, 
our  biggest  competitor,  can  afford  to  risk  her  trade  by  raising 
the  age,  surely  Englishmen  are  not  so  dependent  upon  the 
skill  of  little  children  that  we,  too,  may  not  boldly  take  up 
our  stand,  and  say  at  once  we  will  abolish  the  half-time  system 
altogether.  But  many  people  say,  “  If  you  raise  the  half-time 
limit,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  still  more  people  away 
from  the  country  into  the  towns.”  If  that  be  the  case,  which 
is  doubtful,  it  cannot  be  avoided.  Workers  will  go  where  work 
is  most  plentiful  and  best  paid.  If  the  land  is  starved  of  men’s 
lalx)ur,  there  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  raising  of  the 
price  of  agricultural  labour  to  attract  them  back  again.  We 
mu.st  leave  that  to  the  farmer  and  his  friends.  But  surely 
there  is  a  large  class  of  children  who  are  never  taught  any 
trade — slum-dwellers,  who  live  on  hawking  matches  and  news¬ 
papers — who,  if  their  labour  was  wanted,  would  be  the  first 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  A  native  of  Berlin  told  the  writer  that 
nothing  struck  him  so  forcibly  on  visiting  Manchester  as  the 
vast  number  of  ill-clothed,  dirty-looking  children,  street  vendors, 
and  would-be  parcel-carriers.  Such  a  state  of  things,  said  he, 
would  be  impossible  in  Berlin. 

The  argument  most  frequently  used  against  any  raising  of 
the  age  limit,  is  the  hardship  on  the  poor  woman  left  a  widow 
with  a  young  family  to  maintain.  If,  it  is  said,  by  raising  the 
age  you  make  the  time  when  her  children  can  support  her  still 
further  off,  you  inflict  a  wrong  upon  her.  But  is  that  so  ?  If 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  children  that  they  should  gain  a 
good  education  before  they  work  (and  those  in  better  circum¬ 
stances  all  admit  this),  then  it  is  better  for  the  community  as 
a  whole  that  the  widow  should  be  supported,  even  out  of  the 
rates,  rather  than  that  her  children’s  future  life  should  in  any 
way  suffer.  We  must  look  to  the  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
Even  if  some  found  it  a  hardship,  it  does  not  affect  the  argument. 
We  are  too  apt  to  look  at  the  effect  on  the  individual  cases, 
and  not  upon  the  whole  community.  Were  the  age  raised,  the 
VoL.  V. — No.  3.  2  c 
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total  amount  of  money  paid  in  any  one  district  in  wages  would 
still  be  the  same. 

Many  fathers  are  so  eager  to  get  hold  of  their  children’s 
earnings,  that  many  cases  have  been  found  where  families  with 
incomes  of  £5  per  week  and  over  have  sent  the  children  to 
work  the  moment  they  reached  the  working  age. 

It  is  impossible  to  .speak  positively  about  the  moral  effect  of 
factory  work  on  young  children.  The  board-school  teachers 
say  that  its  effect  is  l>ad ;  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  child  is  a 
wage-earner  has  the  tendency  to  make  him  independent  and 
difficult  to  control  And  when  one  considers  that  in  a  large 
boarding  school  for  boys  one  lad  may  often  lower  the  whole 
moral  tone  of  the  school,  it  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination 
to  see  that,  when  you  have  children  working  with  older  people, 
who  are  selected,  not  on  account  of  their  good  character,  but  on 
account  of  their  ability  to  earn  a  profit  for  the  employer,  the 
effect  on  a  young  child  coming  from  a  pure  home  may  frequently 
be  veiy  disastrous.  The  mill-owner,  too,  engages  his  overlooker 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  his  ability  to  get  good  and  abundant 
work  out  of  the  children  who  work  under  him.  The  average 
mill-owner  does  not  know  a  single  child  by  name  or  even  by 
sight.  So  long  as  he  hears  of,  or  sees,  no  immorality  or  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  overlooker,  and  the  output  of  the  mill  is 
satisfactory,  all  works  smoothly.  Many  mill-owners,  who  would 
take  infinite  pains  to  secure  for  their  own  children  a  teacher 
of  irreproachable  character,  engage  their  overlookers  to  look 
after  their  neighbours’  children  on  considerations  of  money 
gain  alone. 

The  number  of  half-timers  is,  fortunately,  rapidly  decreasing. 
Statistics  show  that,  in  February,  1893,  the  total  number  in 
Bradford  was  5318,  of  which  number  4014  were  employed  in 
factories.  Of  these,  only  1823  were  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  decrease  last  year  was  265,  and  the  total  number  is  now 
only  4206,  or  a  decrease  of  1112  in  the  period  since  February, 
1893.  The  number  of  half-timers  in  Manchester  was  only  725, 
in  Huddersfield  358,  and  in  Leeds  259  in  February,  1893 ;  so 
that,  if  the  age  limit  was  raised  at  once,  the  effect  on  the 
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community  would  be  slight  indeed.  Bradford  ha.s  the  unenviable 
notoriety  of  employing  the  most  half-timers  in  any  manu¬ 
facturing  town  in  the  kingdom.  But  we  are  beginning  to  be 
ashamed  of  this.  Slowly,  but  surely,  our  working-cla-ss  popu¬ 
lation  is  beginning  to  understand  the  principles  which  underlie 
our  social  organization.  They  are  reading  Carlyle  and  Ruskin, 
and  are  studying  political  economy ;  and  it  would  not  only  be 
wisdom,  but  prudence  also,  if  those  who  supply  the  capital — 
to  pay  interest  on  which  the  children  are  set  to  toil  and  spin 
— would  join  with  the  intelligent  among  the  workers  in  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  State  should  a.s.sist  in  bringing  about  improved 
conditions  for  the  workers’  children,  by  the  partial,  if  not  total, 
abolition  of  the  half-timer. 
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THE  STIGMA  OF  PAUPERISM. 


“  TTES,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  It  won’t  be  remunerative, 
of  course,  but  I  can  spenil  my  old  age  in  the  workhouse.” 

“  What  a  gloomy  prospect !  ”  exclaimed  the  Poor-law  Guardian. 

“  Not  at  all.  What  can  be  more  pleasing  and  honourable  than 
to  be  supported  in  our  infirmity  by  the  great  State  of  which  we 
are  members  ?  I’m  not  afraid  of  the  stigma  of  pauperism.” 

The  Guardian  was  amazed  and  scandalized.  But  the  Econo¬ 
mist  was  neither  surprised  nor  shocked.  Since  the  historical 
method  came  in,  economists  have  attained  to  a  philosophic 
calm.  While  the  pursy  householder  murmurs  “  confiscation,” 
“robbery,”  in  his  sleep,  and  sees  visions  of  blood  running 
down  the  gutters,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  suspended  from  a  lamp- 
post,  those  who  he  thinks  ought  to  guide  opinion  aright  are 
merely  regarding  the  new  ideas  with  interest,  and  tracing 
their  af&iiation  to  the  old.  So,  in  this  case,  the  Economist  only 
began  to  wonder  what  the  stigma  of  pauperism  is,  and  why  it 
should  seem  so  strange  and  horrible  to  the  Poor-law  Guardian 
that  a  person  not  in  rags  nor  addicted  to  drink  should  profess, 
whether  truly  or  not,  to  have  no  fear  of  it. 

As  he  liked,  in  such  an  inquiry,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  he 
looked  out  the  word  “stigma”  in  his  Liddell  aiid  Scott,  and  found 
it  interpreted  as  “  a  prick  or  mark  of  a  pointed  instrument,  a 
spot,  mark,  esp.  a  mark  burnt  in,  a  brand,  esp.  of  a  runaway 
slave.”  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  the  branded  marks  of  “  V  ”  for 
■Vagabond,  and  “S”  for  Slave,  which  certain  Tudor  poor-law 
legislation  ordered  to  be  set  on  the  persons  of  incorrigible  idlers, 
might  very  well  have  been  called  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  To 
be  marked  on  the  bare  skin  with  a  red-hot  iron,  no  anaBsthetic 
being  used,  is  decidedly  painful,  and  reluctance  to  incur  such  a 
stigma  would  need  no  explanation.  There  are  still  here  and 
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there  some  outward  and  visible  marks  of  pauperism,  such  as 
the  old-fashioned  clothes  commonly  worn  by  the  inmates  of 
workhouses ;  but  these  are  not  the  stigma  of  pauperism  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used.  It  appears  to  mean  a  certain 
disgrace  which  is  incurred  by  becoming  a  pauper. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Commission  on 
the  Aged  Poor,  evidently  imagine  that  the  disgrace  is  somehow 
the  product  of  the  appellation  "  pauper,”  which  they  appear  to 
regard  as  a  term  of  abuse.  Mr.  Pitkin  said — 

“  I  do  not  know  what  the  meaning  of  a  pauper  is,  I  am  sure.  I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  not  an  English  word  at  all.  I  do  not  know, 
I  do  not  study  the  dictionary  much,  but  I  have  been  informed  so  ; 
I  know  it  is  a  word  very  much  disliked.”  ^ 

Mr.  Pitkin  was  a  Buckinghamshire  agricultural  labourer,  aged 
sixty-seven,  from  whom  a  knowledge  of  Latin  could  scarcely  be 
expected;  but  others  seem  .to  share  his  feelings,  if  not  his 
ignorance,  with  regard  to  the  word  “  pauper.”  The  Rev.  Canon 
Hinds  Howell  remarked  in  a  parenthesis  that  “  pauper  ”  was  a 
word  which  he  detested  and  hated — he  wished  there  was  no 
such  word  in  the  world;*  and  a  Cardiff  town  councillor,  who 
wished  to  divide  persons  receiving  assistance  from  the  rates 
into  three  classes,  said  of  the  first  class — 

“  They  ought  not  to  lose  their  citizenship  because  of  any  help, 
which  I  would  not  call  relief,  that  they  may  get  in  this  way.  I  should 
like  that  they  should  not  be  called  *  paupers,*  or  by  any  designation 
which  would  carry  the  stigma  of  pauperism  at  all.  .  .  .  Some  other 
designation  should  be  found  rather  than  anything  which  would  carry 
the  idea  of  parochial  relief.”  ^ 

This  last  witness  appears  to  think  a  stigma  attaches  to  the 
term  “  relief,”  as  well  as  to  the  term  “  pauper.”  Now  the  term 
pauper  is  very  modern,  but  it  was  coming  into  use  before  the 
present  century  opened,*  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it 
had  at  first  any  evil  significance.  It  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  simply 
a  convenient  name  for  a  person  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the 

'  Quest.  14,178.  ’  Quest.  7953.  *  Quest.  5399. 

*  See,  e.tj.,  Edeu’s  History  of  the  Poor  (1797),  vol.  i.  p.  282  note.  The  word 
occurs  even  in  the  title  of  an  act  of  parliament  as  early  as  1808  (48  Geo.  Hi.  c.  %). 
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parish.  To  attribute  a  degrading  effect  to  the  name  of  pauper 
is  as  ridiculous  as  to  suppose  that  a  man  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  is  injured  by  being  called  a  convict.  If  it  is  disgraceful 
to  be  a  pauper,  it  can  only  be  because  it  is  disgraceful  to  receive 
relief,  or,  as  the  Cardiff  town  councillor  prefers  to  say,  “  help,” 
from  the  poor-law. 

A  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  official  diagnosis  of 
the  stigma  of  pauperism  by  the  well-known  circular  to  local 
authorities  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  spring 
of  188G,  and  re-issued  since,  as  some  authorities  have  observed, 
whenever  the  weather  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  made  in  it : — 

“The  Local  Government  Board,”  says  the  version  of  1892,  “are 
convinced  that  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  do  not  ordinarily  seek  parish 
relief  there  is  evidence  of  much  and  increased  privation,  and  if  the 
depression  in  trade  continues,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  large  numbers  of 
persons  usually  in  regular  employment  will  be  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits. 

“  The  spirit  of  independence  which  leads  so  many  of  the  working 
classes  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices  rather  than  incur  the  stigma 
of  pauperism,  is  one  which  deserves  the  greatest  sympathy  and  respect, 
and  which  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  community  to  maintain  by 
all  the  means  at  its  disposal. 

“  Any  relaxation  of  the  general  rule  at  present  obtaining,  which 
requires,  as  a  condition  of  relief  to  able-bodied  male  persons,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  out  of  employment,  the  acceptance  of  an  order 
for  admission  to  the  workhouse,  or  the  performance  of  an  adequate 
task  of  work  as  a  labour  test,  would  be  most  disastrous,  as  tending 
directly  to  restore  the  condition  of  things  which,  before  the  reform  of 
the  poor-laws,  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  increased  the  poor-rate  till  it  became  an  almost  insupportable 
burden. 

“  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  working  classes  should  be  familiarized 
with  poor-law  relief,  and  if  once  the  honourable  sentiment  which  now 
leads  them  to  avoid  it  is  broken  down,  it  is  probable  that  recourse  will 
be  had  to  this  provision  on  the  slightest  occasion.”* 

Here  the  reluctance  of  a  destitute  man  to  become  a  pauper 

'  The  circular  is  given  in  full  in  the  Labour  Department’s  Report  on  the  Un- 
empfoyerl,  189S,  pp.  185-187. 
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is  elevated  into  the  rank  of  an  honourable  sentiment,  a  product 
of  a  spirit  of  independence  deserving  of  the  greatest  sympathy 
and  respect.  Curiously  enough,  however,  this  noble  feeling 
appears  to  be  largely  dependent  on  the  fact  that  the  workhouse 
or  the  labour  test  is  insisted  on.  We  are  positively  asked  to 
sympathize  with  and  respect  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  only 
dislikes  poor-law  relief  because  he  is  required  to  perform  “  an 
adequate  task  of  work  as  a  labour  test.”  Our  sympathy  is  not 
to  be  alienated  by  the  fact  that,  if  he  performs  the  work,  and 
finds  his  hands  are  not  blistered,  or  if  the  test  is  dispensed  with, 
he  will  probably  ever  afterwards  have  recourse  to  this  provision 
on  the  slightest  occasion.  When  the  independence  of  the 
labouring  classes  was  destroyed,  according  to  the  circular,  by 
the  condition  of  things  which  existed  before  the  reform  of  the 
poor-laws,  the  feeling  which  induced  an  “  independent  ”  labourer 
not  to  apply  for  relief  was  a  much  more  robust  "spirit  of 
independence  ”  than  that  now'  held  up  to  admiration. 

Determined  that  the  honourable  sentiment  described  shall 
not  be  violated,  and  also  desirous  that  no  cases  of  "  death  by 
starvation  ”  shall  appear  in  the  newspapers,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  proceeds  to  suggest  that,  in  order  to  relieve  artisans 
and  others  who  have  hitherto  avoided  poor-law  assistance,  and 
who  are  temporarily  deprived  of  employment,  the  sanitary 
authorities  (now  the  town  and  district  councils,  and  in  London 
the  vestries  and  boards  of  works)  should  provide,  for  men 
recommended  by  the  guardians,  “  work  which  will  not  involve 
the  stigma  of  pauperism.” 

So,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  stigma 
of  pauperism  which  is  incurred  by  breaking  stones  for  the 
guardians  in  the  workhouse  yard  is  not  incurred  by  laying  the 
same  stones  on  the  road  fur  the  district  council.  If  the  guardians 
give  a  man  relief  after  he  has  satisfied  the  labour  test  he  incurs 
the  stigma,  is  familiarized  with  poor-law  relief,  and  ever  after¬ 
wards  will  have  recoui*se  to  it  on  the  slightest  occasion.  If  they 
recommend  that  he  be  admitted  to  x’elief  works  instituted  by  ' 

the  district  council,  none  of  these  disasti’ous  results  ensue.  Yet  \ 

in  .some  rural  districts,  the  board  of  guardians  and  the  district  j 
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council  consist  of  exactly  the  same  persons,  and  meet  in  the 
same  room  on  the  same  day,  and  some  good  authorities  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  poor-law  will  be  administered  by 
county  and  district  councils,  and  boards  of  guardians  will  dis¬ 
appear.  If  this  should  happen,  will  the  stigma  of  pauperism  go 
along  with  them  ? 

It  will  perhaps  be  suggested,  that  the  distinction  between 
relief  work  performed  for  a  district  council,  and  a  labour  test 
performed  for  a  board  of  guardians,  lies  not  merely  in  the  fact 
that  the  authority  is  different,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the 
district  council  pays  wages  while  the  guardians  only  give  alms. 
The  work  which  the  applicant  is  called  on  to  perform  before  he 
receives  relief,  it  will  be  said,  is  of  little  or  no  value ;  it  is 
required  merely  as  a  test.  But  this  is  also  the  case,  to  a  large 
extent,  with  regard  to  the  relief  works  of  the  sanitary  authori¬ 
ties.  These  authorities  are  not  directed  or  recommended  to 
carry  out  useful  works  at  the  most  convenient  time,  nor  to 
employ  upon  them  only  such  men  as  can  be  profitably  employed. 
They  are  told  to  carry  out  works  which  can  be  executed  by 
unskilled  labour  at  a  very  inconvenient  time,  and  to  employ 
upon  them  persons  recommended  by  the  guardians  on  grounds 
quite  other  than  capacity  to  perform  manual  labour  of  an  un¬ 
skilled  character.  The  wages  are  not  to  be  what  the  work  is 
worth,  but  “  something  less  than  the  wages  ordinarily  paid  for 
similar  w'ork  ”  (which  probably  means  that  the  men  are  to  be 
paid  nearly  as  much  as  ordinary  labourers  performing  work 
to  which  they  are  accustomed),  “  in  order  to  prevent  imposture, 
and  to  leave  the  strongest  possible  temptation  to  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  their  previous  occupations.”  This  is,  of  course,  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  Report  of  1834,  that  the  situation  of 
the  individual  relieved  **  on  the  whole  shall  not  be  made  really 
or  apparently  so  eligible  as  the  situation  of  the  independent 
labourer  of  the  lowest  class.”  It  is  really  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  works  recommended  are  relief  works  or  labour  tests, 
administered  through  the  sanitary  authorities. 

Like  Mr.  Pitkin,  then,  the  Local  Government  Board  lays  itself 
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open  to  the  accusation  of  treating  the  stigma  of  pauperism  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  matter  of  words.  Mr.  Pitkin  thinks  the  lot  of 
the  aged  paupers  will  be  improved  if  they  are  called  aged  poor 
instead  of  aged  paupers ;  *  and  the  Local  Government  Board  thinks 
that  able-bodied  men  will  not,  and  should  not,  feel  degraded  by 
accepting  relief  from  a  number  of  persons  sitting  at  a  workhouse 
as  a  district  council,  although  they  would  and  should  feel 
degraded  if  they  8M;cepted  the  same  relief  from  the  same  persons, 
drawing  upon  the  same  funds,  and  sitting  at  the  same  work- 
house,  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same  clerk  and  the  same  door¬ 
keeper. 

If  we  wish  to  go  beneath  mere  names  and  technical  distinc¬ 
tions  of  local  authorities,  we  shall  find  the  inquiry  why  it  is 
considered  disgraceful  to  receive  poor-relief  much  facilitated  by 
a  consideration  of  the  different  degrees  of  disgrace  which  appear 
to  be  attached  to  the  receipt  of  relief  under  different  conditions. 
Lunatics  and  children  incur  no  appreciable  disgrace  by  the 
receipt  of  poor-relief.  When  we  are  told  that  a  man  has  been 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  few  of  us  trouble  to  inquire  whether  he 
was  a  paying  or  a  pauper  patient  The  boys  and  girls  of  a 
country  workhouse,  returning  from  the  national  or  board  schofd 
in  their  uniform  of  glengarry  caps  and  black  straw  hats,  seem,  to 
an  outsider,  as  they  play  in  the  street  on  their  slow  way  “  home,” 
to  get  on  with  their  fellows'at  least  as  w'ell  as  the  average  board 
or  grammar  school  boy  who  has  been  promoted  to  a  school  which 
considers  itself  to  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  “  public.” 
After  the  lunatics  and  children  come  the  sick.  More  than  one 
witness  before  the  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  declared  that 
little  or  no  disgrace  was  incurred  by  being  an  inmate  of  a  work- 
house  inSrmary,®  and  a  guardian  described  (without  a  blush)  the 
childish  expedients  to  which  his  board  considered  themselves 
obliged  to  resort  to  make  it  appear  that  a  person  admitted 
to  the  infirmary  was  admitted  to  the  workhouse.®  Next  ccune 
the  old  people  and  able-bodied  widows  with  children ;  and,  last 
of  all,  able-bodied  men  and  single  women. 


'  Aged  Poor  Commission,  quests.  14,177,  14.178. 

>  Quests.  2337,  14,511,  14,752-3.  *  Quests.  2337,  2401-10,  cf.  14,617 
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The  inference  from  this  classification  must  be  perfectly  obvious 
to  the  most  casual  and  least  clear-sighted  observer.  It  is  that 
the  destitution  which  necessitates  dependence  on  poor-relief  is 
more  or  less  disgraceful  according  as  the  pauper  is  presumably 
more  or  less  able  to  suppKjrt  himself  by  labour  if  he  chooses  to 
do  so.  That  this  is  the  case  scarcely  any  one  will  be  found  to 
deny.  What  it  does  not  explain,  however,  is  why  dependence 
on  poor-relief  is  looked  upon  as  more  disgraceful  or  “  degrading  ” 
than  dependence  on  haphazard  alms  contributed  by  individuals 
in  proportions  deb^rmined  by  their  comparative  liberality,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  their  comparative  ability  as  conceived  by  the  poor- 
law.  If  an  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  to  use  a  famous 
though  often  misapplied  phrase,  were  to  visit  us,  he  would  surely 
rather  expect  the  opposite  of  this.  He  would  think  it  obvious 
that  a  person  dependent  on  a  fixed  provision,  carefully  defined 
and  limited  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  community,  must 
feel  far  less  degraded  than  one  who  has  to  curry  favour  with 
certain  amiable,  but  often  exceedingly  foolish,  individuals,  who 
may  refuse  or  withdraw  their  gifts  whenever  they  please.  The 
favourite  explanation  given  by  the  official  expositors  of  orthodox 
poor-law  principles,  is  that  a  man  feels  more  degraded  by  relief 
from  the  rates  than  by  relief  from  alms,  because  a  part  of  the 
rates  comes,  or  may  possibly  come,  from  unwilling  payers.  Mr. 
Knollys,  chief  general  inspector  and  assistant  secretary  under 
the  Local  Government  Board,  gave  evidence  before  the  Aged 
Poor  Commission  as  follows : — 

“  1128. — Chairman.  I  suppose  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  people  feel  themselves  much  less  degraded  by 
accepting  money  from  a  charity  than  they  do  by  accepting  help  from 
the  public  funds  ? 

“  IVitnest.  Yes,  I  think  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  a  person  being  relieved  from  a  fund  raised  from  voluntary 
sources,  and  a  fund  that  is  raised  by  compulsory  contribution. 

“1129. — Chairman.  Yet  they  may  l»e  said  to  have  some  claim 
ujKm  the  poor-law,  whereas  they  can  have  none  uik)ii  the  clnuitable 
funds  ? 

“  Witnrttf.  Yes  :  but  I  think  that  a  man  should  feel  that  there  is 
some  degradation  in  living  upon  funds  that  have  been  raised,  to  a 
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certain  extent  at  any  rate,  by  compulsion  from  his  neighbours,  who 
are  very  little  better  off  than  himself.” 

Mr.  Phelps,  an  active  guardian,  and  chairman  of  an  excellent 
charity  organization  committee,  was  interrogated  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  : — 

“  4034. — Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  outdoor 
relief  was  much  more  demoralizing  than  charity,  in  the  case  of  old 
people  ? 

“  (f  itness.  Yes. 

“  4035. — yir.  Chamberlain.  Why  is  it  less  demoralizing  to  accept 
as  a  favour  from  private  persons  a  certain  amount  per  week,  than  to 
accept  the  same  thing  as  a  right  from  the  State  ? 

“  Witness.  One  can  only  speak  there  from  one’s  own  feelings.  1 
think  I  should  feel  that  my  self-respect  was  more  wounded  if  1  received 
a  grant  which  1  compelled  my  neighbours,  often  as  poor  as  myself,  to 
contribute,  whether  they  would  or  not,  than  if  I  received  a  free  gift 
from  a  friend.” 

The  feelings  of  Mr.  Knollys  and  Mr.  Phelps  seem  a  good  deal 
more  highly  toned  than  those  of  9999  out  of  every  10,000 
persons  likely  to  w'ant  relief.  It  is  really  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  ordinary  pauper  troubles  himself  about  the  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  a  farthing  in  his  Zs.  fid.  a  week  which  may  possibly 
be  collected  (indirectly  in  the  rent)  from  some  compound  house¬ 
holder  who  is  very  little  better  off,  as  Mr.  Knollys  says,  or  no 
better  off,  as  Mr.  Phelps  says,  than  himself.  As  for  well-to-do 
curmudgeons  who  would  like  to  deduct  his  Ss.  6d.  from  their 
poor-rate,  if  he  knows  of  any  such  persons  in  his  union  he  is 
likely  to  regard  their  sufferings  with  equanimity  if  not  com¬ 
placency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  seldom  does  know  of  any.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Pell’s  curious  belief  that  “  no  relief  through  the 
poor-law  can  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  charitable,”  ^  the  poor- 
rate  is  universally  regarded  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  charity, 
and  there  are  very  few  ratepayers  who  wish  to  reduce  their 
payments  at  the  expense  of  the  paupers.  The  ratepayer’s  com¬ 
plaint  generally  is,  that  some  class  is  not  paying  enough,  so 
that  he  is  paying  too  much,  not  that  the  whole  amount  which 

'  Aijeft  Foor  Cojiiiiiisgion,  rineA.  1116. 
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reaches  the  poor  is  too  great.  "  It  isn’t  the  poor-rate  :  it’s  that 
general  district  rate  that  I  look  at,”  he  also  often  cries.  He 
will  more  gladly  suffer  impure  water,  insufficient  drains,  and 
dirty  streets  than  cut  down  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers. 

The  real  reason  why  it  is  considered  more  disgraceful  to 
receive  relief  from  the  poor-law  guardians  than  from  private 
almsgivers  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  facts  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
applicant  for  poor-relief  is  obliged  to  make  a  more  public  con¬ 
fession  of  destitution,  and  that  the  destitution  which  he  has  to 
confess  is  of  a  more  extreme  character.  The  humiliation  of 
receiving  alms  is  felt  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  publicity 
with  which  they  are  given,  and  the  most  public  of  all  methods 
of  soliciting  alms — wayside  begging — is  scarcely  regarded  as 
less  disgraceful  than  application  to  the  guardians.  A  destitute 
person,  therefore,  begins  by  private  application  to  his  friends, 
and  so  if,  in  the  end,  he  is  driven  to  the  poor-law,  he  practically 
confesses  that  he  has  not  only  no  funds  but  also  no  friends 
who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  assist  him  ;  and  this,  of  course, 
suggests  misconduct  or  bad  character. 

But  why,  it  may  still  be  asked,  is  it  considered,  at  any  rate  by 
the  poor  as  a  body,  more  disgraceful  to  receive  indoor  than  out¬ 
door  relief  ?  But  this  question  is  too  comprehensive.  Where  it 
is  obvious  that  the  relief  is  given  indoors  simply  because  the 
applicant  for  relief  is  sick  or  disabled  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  and  can  be  better  treated  in  the  house  than  at  home, 
indoor  relief  is  not  considered  more  disgraceful  than  outdoor. 
When  these  purely  hospital  cases  are  properly  left  out  of  the 
question,  the  answer  to  it  is,  that  indoor  relief  is  considered 
more  disgraceful  than  outdoor  simply  because,  whether  the 
guardians  are  “  lax  ”  or  moderately  “  strict,”  the  indoor  paupers 
as  a  class  are  much  more  incapable  and  disreputable  than  the 
outdoor.  There  is  consequently  much  greater  reluctance  to 
become  an  indoor  than  an  outdoor  pauper,  and  when  this 
reluctance  is  overcome  it  argues  greater  misconduct  or  more 
abject  destitution. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  consideration  of  the  comparative 
disgrace  attached  to  vaiuous  kinds  of  dependence,  that  the  stigma 
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of  paupei'isin  arises  purely  from  the  fact  that  pauperism 
necessarily  implies  destitution,  and  that  destitution,  in  the 
absence  of  information  to  the  contrary,  is  attributed  to  culpable 
incapacity  or  misconduct. 

From  this  follow  two  important  consequences,  which  have 
some  bearing  on  practical  matters  now  under  discussion.  The 
first  is,  that  the  stigma  of  pauperism  may  be  removed  from  any 
person  receiving  poor-relief  (by  whatever  name  it  be  called  and 
by  whatever  authority  it  be  administered),  given  only  to  the 
destitute,  if  by  any  means  public  opinion  is  satisfied  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  person’s  destitution  was  not  owing  to  mis¬ 
conduct  or  culpable  incapacity.  There  is,  therefore,  a  perfectly 
sound  theoretical  basis  for  the  proposal  to  remove  the  stigma  of 
pauperism,  or  disgrace  attached  to  pauperism,  from  “  deserving  ” 
aged  paupers  and  able-bodied  paupers  out  of  work  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  If  it  were  possible  for  an  omniscient 
tribunal  to  divide  aged  paupeis  simply  into  deserving  and 
undeserving,  and  paupers  out  of  work  into  those  out  of  work 
owing  to  their  ow'n  fault  and  others,  and  if  an  omniscient  and 
immaculate  tribunal  were  found,  and  if  the  public  had  complete 
confidence  in  its  decisions,  the  paupers  might  perfectly  well  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  only  one  of  which  would  incur  disgrace 
in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  relief.  The  difficulty  is,  that 
there  is  no  such  tribunal,  aind,  if  there  were,  the  public  would 
have  no  confidence  in  it.  No  dozen  farmers  or  shopkeepers 
round  a  table  on  market  day  are  competent  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  some  palsied  old  man  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  when  they  themselves  were  toddling  children. 
In  practice  they  will  always  decline  the  task  marked  out  for 
them  by  the  majc«*ity  report  of  the  Aged  Poch*  Commission,  and 
things  will  remain  much  as  before.  Still  less  is  any  conceivable 
local  or  central  authority  likely  to  give  satisfaction  by  its 
answer  to  the  question  whether  a  man  is  out  of  work  owing  to 
no  fault  of  his  own  or  otherwise.  But  these  objections,  if  (as 
certainly  appears  to  be  the  case)  they  are  fatal,  only  show  that 
the  proposal  for  non-stigmatizing  poor-relief  to  the  deserving 
cannot  be  carried  out  owing  to  insuperable  practical  difficulties. 
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not  tliat  there  is  anything  fallacious  or  self-contraiJictory  in  the 
proposal  itself. 

The  second  important  consequence  which  follows  from  the 
fact  that  the  stigma  of  pauperism  is  due  to  the  public  censure 
of  destitution,  is  that  grants  from  taxes  or  rates  may  be  given 
to  the  destitute  without  atiixing  any  stigma,  if  they  are  also 
given  widely  and  avowedly  to  those  who  are  not  destitute.  No 
poor  person  finds  that  he  incui*s  any  stigma  by  using  a  public 
park  or  a  free  library,  though  he  is  then  distinctly  receiving  aid 
from  the  rates.  No  poor  person  ever  seems  to  have  found  himself 
stigmatized  because  the  State  and  the  local  ratepayers,  or  the 
State  and  private  almsgivers,  were  paying  almost  the  whole  cost 
of  the  education  of  his  children.  When,  in  order  to  get  the  small 
remaining  fraction  of  the  cost  paid  by  the  ratepayers,  the  parent 
had  to  plead  destitution,  there  were  loud  and  just  complaints 
that  he  wals  pauperized,  although,  in  deference  to  opinions  like 
those  of  Mr.  Pitkin  and  Canon  Hinds  Howell,  the  grants  were 
described  as  “  non-pauper  ”  school  fees.  Now,  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  free  schools  are  open  to  all  we  hear  nothing 
of  consequent  pauperization.  And  so,  likewise,  the  propo.sal,  which 
Mr.  Booth  by  his  earnest  and  able  advocacy  has  made  his  own, 
that  the  State  should  provide  an  equal  pension  for  all  old  people 
irrespective  of  destitution,  if  carried  out,  would  affix  no  stigma  of 
pauperism  to  the  receivers  of  the  pension,  simply  because  receipt 
of  the  pension  would  not  imply  destitution.  A  very  bold  attempt 
has  been  made  to  sugge.st  that  the  well-to-do  w'ould  not  claim 
their  pensions,  and  that,  therefore,  tho.se  who  took  them  would 
still  be  considered  more  or  le.ss  destitute,  and  w'ould  therefore 
incur  a  stigma.  It  .seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  class  of  people 
who  can  afford  to  despise  £13  per  annum  is  so  small,  that  it 
is  much  more  likely  that  those  w'ho  did  not  take  the  pension 
would  be  stigmatized  as  millionnaires  than  that  the  millions 
who  accepted  it  would  be  stigmatized  as  paupers.  After  all,  a 
much  more  considei*able  minority  of  the  population  does  not 
avail  itself  of  the  State  schools  without  the  smallest  pauperiz¬ 
ing  eflect  on  the  remainder.  The  Aged  Poor  “  majority  report  ” 
views  with  alarm  the  possibility  of  future  extension  of  the 
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principle.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  principle  is  capable  of  con¬ 
siderable  extension.  Without  “  pauperizing  ”  any  one,  the  State 
might,  if  the  State  doctors  and  hospitals  were  really  popular, 
undertake  the  whole  charge  of  the  sick,  either  curing  or  burying 
the  people  free  of  expense  to  themselve.s  or  their  relation!?.  It 
might,  too,  without  pauperizing  any  one,  undertake,  as  France 
may  have  to  do  before  another  century  passes,  most  of  the 
expense  of  rearing  children,  as  well  as  of  teaching  them  book 
learning.  It  might  even,  if  it  could  afford  it,  v/ithout  pauperizing 
any  one,  give  a  fixed  equal  pension  to  every  able-bodied  adult. 
All  the.se  proposals  have  merits  and  demerits  which  require 
careful  consideration.  They  cannot  be  profitably  dismissed  with 
the  a.ssertion  that  they  “  would  make  paupers  of  us  all,”  since 
in  one  sense  that  assertion  is  a  truism  and  in  another  a 
falsehood. 
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The  Shearers’  Strike  of  1894  in  Western  Qeeensland. — It  may 
perhaps  interest  your  readers  to  learn  some  details  of  the  shearers* 
strike  «)f  1894,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  actors  on  both  sides,  and  who  was  on  the  scene  of  action  during 
the  whole  of  the  dispute. 

In  some  respects,  the  strike  of  1894  may  seem  of  very  slight 
importance  :  it  is  not  to  be  comp  ired  for  length  with  that  of  1891,  nor 
was  the  organization  of  the  lahoiir-nnions  so  complete  as  to  render  ita 
issue  doubtful  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  duration.  Still  the  strike 
of  1894  has  points  of  dilference  which  are  worth  noting,  e.g.  the 
increased  feeling  of  bitterness  between  the  two  parties  which  culminated 
in  a  destruction  of  property  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  colony. 

The  causes  of  the  strike  may  be  said  to  be  threefold  :  (1)  the 
reduction  of  the  wage  of  rouse-abouts,*  from  30*.  per  week  to  24*.  ; 
(2)  the  introduction  into  the  shearing  agreement  of  clause  8,  which 
gives  the  manager  or  his  deputy  the  deciding  voice  in  any  question  that 
may  arise  as  to  w'hether  the  sheep  are  sufficiently  dry  to  be  shorn — this 
clause  is  known  as  the  “  wet  sheep  ”  clause,  and  I  will  explain  its 
exact  bearing  later  on  ;  ^3)  the  alteration  of  the  terms  of  the  1891 
agreement  by  the  Pastoralists*  Union  without  reference  to  the  Shearers’ 
Unions,  and  the  refusal  of  the  United  Pastoralists’  Association  to 
confer  with  the  Amalgamated  Workers’  Union  with  regard  to  the 
alterations  made. 

Before  explaining  these  three  points  in  detail,  I  will  shortly  sketch 
the  actual  history  of  the  strike.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  shearing  season 
of  1893,  shearers  and  employers  bail  worked  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  of  1891  (drawn  out  at  the  end  of  the  1891  strike).  To¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  1893,  however,  the  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  wool, 

'  The  term  “rouse-about”  denotes  an  unskilled  labourer  working  at  a  shearing 
shed.  The  shearer  proper  has  simply  to  remain  on  the  “  board,”  and  shear  his 
sheep ;  the  roiise-about  is  practically  his  servant :  he  “  pens  up,”  picks  up  the  Heeces, 
carries  the  tar-pot,  sweeps  the  “  board  ”  clear,  spreads  out  the  fleece  for  the  wool- 
classer’s  inspection,  carries  it  to  the  proper  bin,  and,  in  fact,  doas  all  the  odd  work  of 
the  shed.  The  shearers  have  their  own  mess,  pay  their  own  cook,  and  “  find  ”  them- 
eelves.  The  rouse-abouts  liave  their  “  mess,”  and  are  “  found,”  by  the  station,  by 
whom  their  cook  is  paid. 
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coinbiiieti  witli  fiiiuncial  distress  caused  by  the  suspension  of  many  of 
tlie  colonial  banks,  necessitated  a  20  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages  in  all 
departments  of  station  labour.  All  permanent  hands  were,  on  July 
21,  1893,  cut  down  20  per  cent,  and  workers  as  well  as  employers 
anticipated  that  the  same  principle  would  be  applied  to  the  wages  of 
the  hands  temporarily  employed  during  the  shearing  season.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  surprise  to  most  of  the  workers,  and  also  to  the  general 
public,  to  Hnd  that  the  pastoralists  had  drawn  up  an  agreement  to  be 
signed  by  workers  during  the  ensuing  season  of  1894,  which  reduced 
the  rouse-about  from  30«.  to  24«.,  while  it  left  the  position  of  the 
shearer  untouched  save  for  the  addition  of  clause  8,  dealing  with  the 
“  wet  sheep”  question. 

The  shearers  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pastoralists 
were  afraid  to  touch  their  wage,  and  had  selected  the  rouse-about  as 
the  weaker  party  to  begin  with,  intending  next  season  to  bring  the 
shearer  under  the  same  rate  of  reduction.  No  immediate  action  was 
taken  by  the  Workers’  Union.  Some  forty  of  the  early  sheds,  principally 
on  the  Peak  Downs,  shore  peaceably,  under  the  conditions  of  the  new 
agreement.  One  and  three-quarters  million  sheep  in  Central  Queensland, 
and  half  a  million  in  North  Queensland,  were  shorn  before  any  serious 
difficulty  arose.  In  June,  1894,  the  Bush  Unions  held  an  Inter¬ 
colonial  Conference  in  Brisbane,  and  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations 
sent  a  formal  request  to  the  Council  of  the  United  Pastoralists’ 
Association,  asking  them  for  a  conference  between  the  two  bodies,  to 
discuss  the  grievances  connected  with  the  terms  of  the  1894  agreement. 
After  some  correspondence,  the  Pastoralists  refused  to  grant  a 
conference,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  strike  was  declared.  On  June 
2()th  the  Pastoralists  received  a  telegram  from  the  Workers’  Union  to 
the  effect  that  “  it  has  been  decided  to  call  on  members  throughout 
Queensland  to  enter  into  no  shearing  engagements  till  the  present 
dispute  is  settled,  except  under  old  conditions  ”  {i.e.  agreement  of  1891). 
From  this  time  until  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the  Longreach 
Workers’  Committee  formally  declared  the  strike  off,  the  strike 
proceeded  on  much  the  same  lines  as  that  of  1891.  A  state  of  war 
was  declared  between  employers  and  employed.  Strike  camps  were 
formed  at  the  various  Bush  townships.  Agitators  rode  from  place  to 
place  urging  the  men  to  hold  out.  Armed  and  escorted  “  free 
labourers  ”  arrived  after  much  delay,  and  with  some  difficulty  shore 
the  sheep  at  some  three  or  four  sheds.  Finally,  a  deficiency  in 
'  supplies  at  the  strike  camps,  and  a  great  deal  of  disagreement  amongst 
the  union  officials,  brought  the  strike  to  a  rather  inglorious  ending. 
The  Labour  Party  in  Parliament  at  first  publicly  discountenanced  the 
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strike,  urging  the  workers  to  discontinue  active  resistance,  and  to 
postpone  the  battle  till  the  next  election,  when  their  most  effective 
weapon  would  be  the  ballot  box.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  free  labour  became  apparent,  and  the  strike  was  well 
begun,  their  tone  changed,  and  public  meetings  were  called  by  them  in 
Brisbane  to  pass  votes  of  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  and  to  help  in 
the  collection  of  strike  funds. 

So  far,  the  strike  of  1894  presents  no  features  which  are  new  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  1891,  but  as  the  strike 
progressed  two  things  became  evident — (1)  that  both  on  the  workers’ 
and  on  the  employers’  side  there  was  a  great  lack  of  unanimity  :  e.g. 
the  union  committees  at  Longreach,  Hughenden,  and  Charleville 
issued  distinctly  contradictory  orders  to  their  meml)crs  ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  members  of  the  Pastoralists’  Union,  such  as  Lerida,  together 
with  selections  and  stations  which  were  not  connected  with  the  union, 
gave  iu  to  the  men,  and  shore  under  the  1891  agreement.  (2)  Besides 
this,  it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  men  who  were 
not  merely  bent  on  compelling  the  employers  to  alter  the  1894  agree¬ 
ment,  but  who  rather  regarded  the  whole  struggle  as  an  episode  in  the 
great  battle  between  labour  and  capital.  These  men  carried  on  a  real 
and  bitter  warfare  against  capital  in  every  shape  and  form.  Not  only 
did  they  brutally  bully  and  ill-treat  “  blacklegs,”  but  they  succeeded 
also  in  destroying  the  woolsheds  at  Ayrshire  Downs,  Cassilis,  Red- 
cliffe,  Cambridge  Downs,  Murweh,  Eurongella,  Manuca,  Ooudooroo 
and  Dagworth.  The  shooting  case  at  Combe  Martin  and  the  night 
attack  on  Dagworth  are  further  evidences  of  the  bitter  spirit  of 
this  particular  party.  1  do  not  l>elieve  that  the  actions  of  these 
violent  persons  met  with  the  approval  of  the  better  sort  of 
unionists,  but  it  is  siguificaut  that  no  Labour  member  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  nor  any  Labour  paper  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  expressed  any  sense 
of  shame  at  the  excesses  of  their  advanced  guard.  Moreover, 
pamphlets,  of  the  inflammatory  kind  common  to  the  revolutionary  and 
the  penny  novelist,  were  widely  circulated  throughout  the  colony, 
urging  men  to  useless  crime.  In  one  of  these  wonderful  productions 
Parliaments  are  described  as  “  committees  of  corpulent  robbers  and 
polished  thieves,  oratorical  prostitutes,  and  abject  hirelings.”  ”  The 
tree  of  Liberty,  only  bears  fruit  when  manured  with  the  bones  of 
fat  usurers,  insolent  depots,”  &c.  Another  of  the  same  kind  urges 
men  to  “  study  the  science  of  death,  use  bullets,  steel,  melinite,  kerosine 
phosphorus,  flre-sticks,  torpedoes,  lithofracteur,  poison,  blasting 
powder,  etc.”  Finally,  it  says,  “  you  must  steal  like  Spartans,  think 
like  heroes,  lie  like  hell.” 
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To  turn  now  to  the  tliree  aetuul  suhjeets  of  dispiite. 

1.  The  reduction  of  rouse-abouts'  wages  from  30*.  to  24*.  As 
I  .stated  above,  the  general  reduction  of  wages  in  July  1893,  though 
of  course  not  a  popular  measure,  was  regarded  by  the  workers  as  a 
“fair  thing”  in  view  of  the  low  price  of  wool  and  the  crippled  state 
of  the  colonial  hnances  ;  and  if  the  pastoralists  had  carried  a  pro¬ 
portionate  reduction  through  all  classes  of  labour,  reducing  the  rouse- 
abouts  say  to  27*.  6rf,  per  week,  and  the  shearers  to  17*.  6</.  {>er 
hundred,  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  have  been  any  general  feeling  of 
discontent.  The  fact  that  all  classes  of  labour  shared  in  a  proportionate 
reduction  would  have  l>een  some  guarantee  that  the  reduction  wa.s  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity,  and  would  have  held  out  the  hope  that,  in 
better  times,  the  wages  of  all  station  workers  would  be  restored  to  their 
former  level.  Shearers  are  undoubtedly,  under  the  present  Queensland 
rates,  the  best  paid  of  Bush  workers,  but  they  are  also  the  best  organizeil 
and  strongest  party  in  the  Workers’  Union.  The  rouse-abouts  are, 
in  view  of  the  conditions  of  their  work  and  the  long  periods  of  enforced 
idleness  which  they  have  to  live  through,  poorly  paid  with  30*.  a 
week  ;  they  are  also  the  weakest  section  of  the  great  body  of  Bush 
workers,  unless  they  are  supported  by  the  shearers.  The  natural 
inference,  then,  which  men  drew  from  the  terms  of  the  1894  agreement, 
was  this  ;  that  the  pastoralists,  relying  on  the  fact  that  the  20  per 
cent,  reiluction  of  the  permanent  hands  had  been  eflTected  without  any 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Unions,  wished  to  isolate  the  weaker 
party  of  rouse-abouts,  and  to  take  what  appeared  to  be  an  unfair 
advantage  of  their  weakness.  The  event  proved  that  even  from  a 
point  of  view  of  policy  this  was  a  mistake.  The  shearers  anticipating 
a  future  reduction  in  their  own  wage,  supported  the  rouse-abouts,  and 
the  strike  of  1894  followed. 

2.  fVith  regard  to  clause  8,  called  the  “  wet  sheep  ”  clause.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  was  ever  regarded  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  shearing 
under  the  1894  agreement.  Early  in  the  strike  I  asked  the  opinion  of 
the  chairman  of  one  of  the  strike  camps,  and  his  view  of  the  subject 
coincided  with  that  of  many  unionists  with  whom  1  have  since  talked. 
The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  reduction  of  wages,  with  a  further 
reduction  of  rates  of  shearing  looming  in  the  distance,  formed  the  real 
ground  for  disagreement  between  the  employers  and  the  employed. 

And  this  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  sheds  which 
shore  under  the  1894  agreement,  no  serious  difficulty  arose  from  disputes 
as  to  “  wet  sheep.”  I  will,  however,  explain  in  a  few  words  why 
clause  8  appeared  to  the  shearers  in  the  light  of  a  grievance.  It  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  to  shear  sheep  when  the  fleece  is  wet 
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is  a  most  unpleasant  and  a  distinctly  unhealthy  employment — a  work 
such  as  no  fair  employer  would  ask  of  his  employee.  Accordingly, 
when  the  sheep  in  the  yards  are  wetted  by  rain  or  excessive  dew, 
work  at  the  shed  ceases.  The  important  point  is  to  decide  when  the 
sheep  are  really  wet,  and  how  soon  they  are  dry  enough  to  shear. 
Clause  8  places  the  duty  of  deciding  these  points  in  the  hands  of  the 
shed  overseer  or  his  deputy.  The  unionists  demand  that  the  shearers, 
through  their  chairman,  shall  have  the  power  of  decision.  The 
manager  defends  clause  8,  by  showing  that  the  length  of  the  delay  iu 
work  consequent  on  a  cry  of  “  wet  sheep  ”  ought  to  be  subject  to  his 
control,  because  during  that  delay  he  has  to  provide  all  the  rouse-abouts 
with  rations.  He  urges,  moreover,  the  fact  that  it  is  distinctly  against 
his  own  interests  to  insist  on  wet  sheep  being  shorn,  because  it  is 
dangerous  to  press  and  dump  wet  wool,  and  neither  insurance  agents 
nor  shippers  would  allow  a  manager  to  send  down  wet  wool  in  order 
that  he  might  save  a  few  pounds  on  his  rouse-abouts'  ration  bill. 
Besides  this,  a  shed  overseer  representing  the  manager,  is  often 
hampered  in  his  work  by  a  needless  cry  of  wet  sheep,  if  the  decision 
is  left  with  the  shearers.  Instances  are  very  common  in  which 
**  spielers  ”  or  “  narks  ”  (gamblers,  that  is,  who  shear  the  minimum 
quantity  of  sheep  and  systematically  6eece  other  workers),  or  the 
excuse  of  some  slight  shower  or  heavy  dew,  have  induced  the  men  to 
refuse  work  on  the  plea  of  wet  sheep,  and  have  so  secured  a  day  or 
more  for  uninterrupted  gambling  or  loafing.  This  is  rendered  almost 
impossible  under  clause  8.  The  shearer's  interest  is  further  safe¬ 
guarded  even  under  this  clause  by  the  fact  that  he  has  an  appeal  to 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law  against  any  injustice  which  he  may  conceive 
to  be  laid  on  him  by  the  manager  under  the  new  agreement.  This  is 
made  clear  by  the  legal  opinion  taken  by  the  Pastoralists'  Union 
in  New  South  Wales,  with  regard  to  the  legal  force  and  bearing  of 
clause  8.  This  opinion  says,“  that  the  employer  in  naming  a  person  to 
determine  all  disputes  that  may  arise  under  the  agreement,  does  not 
relieve  himself  from  the  liability  for  any  decision  given  by  his  nominee, 
if  such  decision  is  given  in  bad  faith,  or  manifest  injustice  is  shown  ; 
the  shearer  in  the  exercise  of  his  common  law  rights,  out  of  which  he 
cannot  contract  himself,  may  then  go  behind  the  eighth  clause  and 
appeal  to  the  Court,  where,  if  bod  faith  or  manifest  injustice  is  shown, 
the  Court  will  right  the  wrong.” 

3.  fVith  regard  to  the  demand  for  a  conference  between  the 
pastoralists  and  the  workers  to  decide  points  of  difference  arising  out 
of  the  agreement  of  1894,  three  points  are  worthy  of  notice. 

(a)  The  feeling  on  this  particular  point  was  einbiltcred  by  tlie 
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misconstruction  which  the  Workers’  Union  placed  upon  every  innocent 
precaution  taken  by  the  Pastoralist  Council.  Early  in  the  negotiations 
an  important  missive  failed  to  reach  its  destination.  The  pastoralists,  as 
a  matter  of  precaution  against  any  future  miscarriage  of  letters,  sent 
their  next  communication  by  messenger,  and  asked  the  workers’ 
official  for  a  formal  receipt  to  assure  them  of  its  safe  delivery.  This 
action  roused  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  anger  amongst  the  workers, 
and  a  long  and  fiery  letter  to  the  pastoralists  was  followed  at  no  long 
interval  by  the  declaration  of  the  strike. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  “agreements”  of  1894  and 
1891  do  not  represent  agreements  as  between  the  Pastoralists’  Union 
and  the  Workers’  Union.  A  shearing  “  agreement  ”  is  simply  a  document 
signed  by  the  individual  worker  setting  forth  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done  and  the  wage  which  such  work  shall 
earn.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  each  individual  shearer 
and  the  squatter.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  members  of  the  Pas¬ 
toralists’  Union  use  the  same  “  agreement  ”  and  give  the  same  wage  ; 
but  that  this  is  so  is  merely  the  result  of  an  arrangement  amongst 
themselves,  and  not  the  consequence  of  a  compact  between  the  Pas¬ 
toralists  as  a  whole  and  the  workers  as  a  whole.  When,  therefore, 
a  conference  was  demanded  by  the  W orkers’  U nion  upon  the  subject 
of  the  agreement  of  1894,  the  pastoralists  reasoned  thus  :  “  If  we  grant 
a  conference  now,  all  the  work  of  1891  is  undone ;  our  victory  in  the 
strike  of  1891  enabled  us  to  assert  our  right  to  make  a  contract  with 
any  individual  shearer  without  regard  to  any  union  to  which  he  might 
belong.  After  mature  deliberation  we  have  issued  the  agreement  of  1894 
as  setting  forth  the  terms  of  the  contract  we  wish  to  make.  If  we  can 
get  men  who  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  these  terms,  well  and  good  ;  if 
not,  we  may  be  forced  to  amend  them  ;  but  in  any  case  we  do  not  see 
the  necessity  or  the  advisability  of  conferring  with  unions  which  we 
do  not  recognize,  about  the  conditions  under  which  we  should  offer 
work  to  any  individual  who  is  willing  to  take  it.” 

*  (8)  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  even  if  the  pastoralists  had 
been  willing  to  grant  a  conference,  the  disunited  state  of  the  various 
labour-unions  would  have  made  such  a  measure  one  of  extreme 
difficulty.  And,  moreover,  if  such  a  conference  had  been  held  and  an 
“  agreement  ”  drawn  up  after  full  discussion,  the  utterances  of  many 
prominent  unionists  (e.^.  those  of  Mr.  Spencer  before  the  Labour 
Commission  in  Sydney)  made  it  a  very  doubtful  matter  whether  the 
various  Bush  unions  would  Ite  satisfied  to  keep  faith  according  to  the 
terms  of  such  “  agreement.” 

G.  M.  L.  Lkstkk. 
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The  Co-opekative  Congress  of  l89o  met  at  IliuKlersfield,  and, 
in  point  of  numbers,  it  \ras  a  decided  success.  Wlicther  it  was  equally 
happy  in  other  directions  depends  upon  the  views  we  hold  with  regard 
to  the  matters  brought  forward — I  was  going  to  say  matters  discussed, 
but  some  important  points  were  brought  forward  and  passed  without 
discussion  being  permitted. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  1,  the  Co-operative  Exhibition  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Owen  Balmforth,  Mr.  Joseph  Greenwood,  the  manager 
of  the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society,  presiding.  Mr.  Greenwood,  in 
his  opening  remarks,  referred  to  his  early  co-operative  work,  and  spoke 
of  the  remarkable  progress  co-operation  had  made  since  that  time. 
He  pointed  to  the  steady  growth  of  co-operative  proiluction,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  in  the  application  of  this  principle  to  our 
industrial  life  at  large,  lay  the  solution  of  the  labour  question.  Mr. 
Balmforth,  in  dealing  with  the  two  schools  of  thought  within  the 
movement,  said,  One  section  .  .  .  divides  its  profits,  not  among  the 
workers,  hut  among  the  retail  societies  which  are  its  customers.  While 
1  regret  that  the  workers  do  not  share  in  the  profits,  still  1  have  no 
desire  to  disparage  the  work  accomplished  by  this  section  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  societies.  Being  manageil  by  working  men  with  capital 
furnisheil  by  co-operative  societies,  they  are  naturally  regardful  of  the 
interest  of  those  in  their  employ.  The  other  section  .  .  .  divides  its 
profits  between  capital  and  its  customers,  and  its  w'orkers.  This,  to  my 
mind,  represents  the  higher  ideal  of  co-operation,  because  by  this  method 
you  at  once  elevate  the  worker  into  a  copartner,  and  the  interests  of 
employer  and  employed  are  truly  identical.  The  worker  is  thereby 
invested  with  new  ideas,  new  duties,  and  new  responsibilities,  all  of 
which  tend  to  make  him  a  more  contented  workman  and  a  more 
intelligent  citizen,  with  a  nobler  ideal  of  life.  .  .  .  By  the  universal 
adoption  of  this  principle,  .  .  .  strikes,  with  all  their  attendant  loss 
and  misery,  would  become  unknown  in  our  midst.” 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  connection  with  the  exhibition,  that  whilst  able 
writers  are  producing  books  to  demonstrate  that  co-operative  production 
has  not  been  successful  and  cannot  be,  the  number  of  productive 
societies  exhibiting  and  the  variety  of  goods  shown  go  on  increasing 
year  by  year,  until  it  has  become  imjiosBihle  to  find  a  single  building 
large  enough ;  and  at  Huddersfield  two  large  places  were  fully  occupied, 
and,  even  with  the  two,  the  space  applied  for  in  many  cases  could  not 
be  granted.  One  more  point  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  and  that  is,  that 
no  congress  exhibition  committee  up  to  now  seems  to  have  had  the 
courage  and  honesty  to  insist  that  all  exhibiting  societies  shall  certify 
that  the  goods  they  send  have  been  produced  by  them.  To  decry 
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competitive  trading  on  the  platform  and  in  presidential  addresses,  and 
then  proceed  to  extend  the  market  for  competitive  goods  by  displaying 
them  in  co-operative  exhibitions,  is  little  short  of  hypocrisy,  and  the 
wrong  is  largely  increased  when  a  co-operative  society  having  surplus 
capital  uses  this  to  buy  outside  goods  to  show  against  the  same  kind 
of  articles  that  are  co-operatively  produced  in  the  true  sense  by  a 
younger  and  less  wealthy  society. 

On  Monday  morning  the  actual  work  of  congress  began.  After 
certain  preliminaries  Mr.  George  Thomson  took  the  chair,  and 
delivered  his  inaugural  address.  “  What,”  said  Mr.  Thomson,  “  are  the 
principles  which,  if  our  movement  is  to  prosper  aright,  must  determine 
its  future  development  ?  First,  truth  and  purity  must  be  the  first 
conditions  of  life  and  labour.  Secondly,  the  first  condition  of  industry 
and  commerce  must  be  honesty.  Thirdly,  the  first  condition  of  human 
relationship  must  be  justice. 

**  Our  estimate  of  wealth  and  life  must  be  not  merely  quantitative 
but  qualitative.  We  must  raise  the  standard  of  desire,  of  taste,  of 
comfort,  of  life  for  the  consumer  as  well  as  for  the  producer,  and  we 
can  only  do  that  by  setting  a  •  high  example  ourselves,  instead  of 
following  a  low  one  in  others. 

“  I  insist  the  more  strongly  upon  this  matter  here,  because  I  believe 
the  co-operative  movement  is  in  danger  of  falling  away  from  its  first 
principles — the  principles  of  purity  and  truth.  Only  a  little  while  ago 
I  was  told  by  one  of  the  most  respected  of  co-operative  managers  that, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  certain  new  machine  into  their  bakery,  they 
had  been  able  to  give  their  bread  and  biscuits  a  better  appearance  while 
using  a  lower  quality  of  flour — i.e.  making  a  second-class  material 
have  the  appearance  of  a  first-class  one.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
depraving  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  and  lowering  the  standard  of 
comfort  and  life.  Those  methods,  1  regret  to  say,  prevail  to  an 
alarming  extent  in  the  competitive  world.  I  will  give  one  example 
from  it.  Quite  recently  a  large  manufacturer,  addressing  a  meeting, 
and  speaking  of  the  harm  done  to  our  trade  by  dishonest  methods, 
gave  an  example  of  what  was  being  done  in  a  neighbouring  town  by 
*  manufacturers  and  merchants  making  fourteen-ounce  worsted  coatings 
into  sixteen-ounce,  and  sixteen-ounce  into  eighteen-ounce,  by  some 
patent  method  of  filling,  which  was  considerably  cheaper  than  honest 
warp  and  weft.’  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  these  methoiis 
are  finding  their  way  into  our  own  movement.  If  they  become 
general  or  permanent,  then  Ave  shall  have  to  look  to  other  agencies  for 
the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  humanity.” 

Sfteaking  on  the  question  of  protit-shai  ing  and  labonr  co-partner¬ 
ship,  Mr.  Thomson  said  : — 
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“  But  the  question  of  justice  in  our  human  relationships  is  not 
wholly  solved  either  by  the  proper  distribution  or  by  the  elimination  of 
profit.  There  remains  the  even  more  important  question  as  to  the 
determining  voice  in  the  control  and  development  of  the  life  of  labour, 
a  question  the  terms  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  *  the 
enfranchisement  of  labour.'  1  call  to  my  aid  the  example  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Society.  There  the  claim  of  the  workers  to 
exercise  a  determining  voice  in  the  conditions  of  their  life  and  work 
is  recognized  by  allowing  them  to  elect  a  representative  to  the 
quarterly  meetings. 

**  This  may  not  be  very  much,  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  recognition 
of  a  great  principle — a  principle  for  which  labour  is  now  fighting 
wherever  it  can  raise  its  head — the  principle  of  democracy  in  industry. 
That  principle  rests  on  an  indestructible  element  of  human  nature — 
the  rational  desire  and  right  of  every  human  being  to  have  some  voice 
iu  the  control  and  development  of  his  life.  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  production  should  be  dominated  solely  by  the  consumer. 
It  may  be  said  that,  inasmuch  as  consumers  are  largely  in  excess  of 
pro<lucers,  the  consumers,  rather  than  the  producers,  should  control 
and  regulate  industry.  But  that  is  the  very  root  of  the  mischief — 
that  the  worker  is  daily  exploited  in  order  to  maintain  a  host  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  produce  nothing. 

“  Undoubtedly,  the  voice  of  the  consumer  must  be  heard  ;  it  must 
be  welcomed.  But  the  voice  of  the  worker  as  worker,  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  as  producer,  must  also  be  heard  and  welcomed,  so  that  he  him¬ 
self  may  help  to  mould  and  control  the  conditions  of  his  industrial  life. 
Wherever  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests,  it  is  the  very  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘  co-operate  ’  to  reconcile  those  interests  by  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  interests  and  the  desires,  not  of  one  section  only,  but  of  both.” 

In  concluding  his  address,  the  President  said  : — 

“  I  cannot  but  refer  to  the  two  men  who  I  believe  have  done  more 
to  promote  the  views  I  have  enunciated  this  morning  than  any  other 
two  men  in  England.  One,  still  living,  but  worn  with  age  and 
honourable  labour,  who  stands  outside  the  co-operative  movement,  but 
who,  I  say,  has  done  more  than  any  modern  writer  to  influence  English 
thought  in  a  co-operative  direction — I  mean  John  Ruskin.  The  other, 
who  belonged  to  the  inner  circle  of  our  faith, — 

Who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward ; 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break  ; 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph,’ 
and  the  memory  of  whose  unfailing  courtesy,  true  nobility,  and  gene¬ 
rosity  will  long  linger  in  our  minds — I  mean  Edward  Vansittart  Neale. 
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Our  aim  and  our  ideal  I  cannot  more  fitly  express  than  in  his 
own  words,  addressed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  some  years 
ago.  ‘  Our  instruments  of  action,’  he  said,  ‘  are  indeed  necessarily 
material,  but  our  aims  touch  the  highest  sphere  of  human  activity  by 
Htldressing  themselves  to  the  profound  principle  of  moral  will.  We 
seek  to  make  men  richer  by  making  them  better  ;  to  banish  fraud  from 
commerce,  and  to  transmute  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  the  bitterness 
of  competitive  struggle  into  the  nobleness  of  a  generous  emulation. 
We  seek  to  abate  the  flood  of  misery  by  diverting  its  springs;  to 
equalize  possession  by  gradually  removing  the  causes  of  its  great 
inequality  ;  and  to  convert  the  productive  powers  of  mankind,  un¬ 
paralleled  in  any  former  age,  into  the  sources  of  a  general  well-being 
corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of  these  powers.’  ” 

M.  de  Boyve,  the  representative  of  French  co-operators,  gave 
statistics  showing  the  progress  of  co-operative  production  across  the 
channel,  and  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  France  co-operators  are 
united  in  principle.  “We  French  co-operators,  Avith  our  thousand 
societies,  are  far  from  having  attained  your  commercial  power  ;  but  tve 
have  one  privilege,  and  that  is  that  we  are  agreed  upon  the  path  we 
must  travel.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  constitution  of  our 
central  committee,  whose  members  are  elected  by  ballot  by  all  the 
federated  societies,  all  our  votes  have  been  unanimously  in  favour  of 
participation  of  the  worker  in  the  profits.” 

M.  de  Boyve  also  remarked  that,  while  “many  persons  still  declare 
that  productive  profit-sharing  associations  arc  a  bait,  and  a  few  years 
ago  a  well-known  economist  said  that,  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Godin,  cattle  would  be  grazing  near  the  Familistere  of  Guise,  and 
that  a  few  years  later  not  a  trace  of  this  social  palace  would  be  visible, 
Godin  has  been  dead  seven  years,  and  the  Familistere  is  more  flourishing 
than  ever.”  In  fact,  the  assets  of  all  kinds  amount  to  £449,426,  or  more 
than  double  the  share  capital,  and  the  profits  to  be  divided,  in  1894,  to 
£10,503.  And  in  the  Maison  Leclaire  the  Employees’  Provident  Fund, 
which  receives  every  year  one-fourth  of  the  profits  of  the  firm,  showed,  in 
April  1895,  assets  amounting  to  £1 17,696.  “  The  fund  is  providing  pen¬ 
sions  this  year  for  108  old  workmen  or  widows,  to  the  extent  of  £5000.” 

Mr.  D.  M.  Innes  of  Lincoln  read  a  paper  on  “  Co-operation  as  applied 
to  the  Agricultural  Population  and  to  Agriculture.”  The  Lincoln 
Co-operative  Society  “  has  carried  its  propaganda  into  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  organized  nine  branches,  with  a  total  membership  of 
2,765,  who  hold  capital  amounting  to  £14,333.  These  members  with¬ 
drew  from  the  society  last  year  £3,500,  and  deposited  with  it  £1,000. 
Using  the  society  thus  as  a  bank  is  looked  upon  by  the  agricultural 
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class  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  arising  out  of  co-operation, 
especially  since  the  cultivation  of  allotments  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  pig-keeping  has  converted  the  agricultural  labourer  into 
a  small  producer  on  his  own  account.  Goods  are  exchanged  by  the 
society  for  vegetables,  butter,  and  eggs,  at  current  market  rates,  to 
the  value  of  £6,300  yearly.  Stated  briefly,  the  agricultural  class  in 
one  county,  simply  through  the  action  of  one  society,  have  obtained 
by  co-operative  trading — (1)  possession  of  £14,333  of  capital,  (2)  a 
market  at  their  own  doors  for  a  portion  of  their  produce,  (3)  a  bank 
which  is  continually  receiving,  in  addition  to  deposits  of  small  savings, 
dividends  on  purchases,  (4)  a  source  whence  money  can  be  borrowed 
on  mortgage  at  easy  rates  of  repayment,  and  (5)  lastly,  constant  contact 
and  interchange  of  ideas  with  town  workers.  And  this  work  is 
steadily  growing.” 

On  Tuesday  the  chief  business  was  the  consideration  of  the  report 
of  the  central  board,  in  connection  with  which  some  important 
resolutions  were  discussed.  One  emphasizing  the  need  for  more 
active  educational  and  propaganda  work  was  adopted  unanimously. 
After  this,  Mr.  Murphy,  a  Scottish  delegate,  moved,  “That  this  con¬ 
gress,  being  in  sympathy  with  the  suggestion  given  in  the  presidential 
address  in  favour  of  conciliation  between  the  ‘  two  wings’  of  co-operators 
in  regard  to  profit-sharing,  hereby  authorizes  the  united  board  to  call 
together  representatives  of  these  two  wings,  to  meet  with  them  with  a 
view  of  agreeing  upon  some  common  action  to  attain  this  end.” 

His  Honour  Judge  Hughes,  who  had  come  to  the  congress  with 
the  intention  of  moving  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  principle  of 
labour  co-partnership,  and  calling  upon  all  societies,  members  of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  to  act  up  to  it,  agreed  to  accept  that  moved  by 
Mr.  Murphy.  He  said,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Holyoake  he  was 
probably  the  only  co-operator  present  who  was  at  the  congress  of  1852. 
“  If  any  one  then  had  dared  to  say  that  dividing  profits  with  labour 
w  as  not  a  part  of  English  co-operation  they  would  have  carried  him  out 
and  tossed  him  in  a  blanket.”  Mr.  Holyoake  endorsed  the  words  of 
Judge  Hughes,  and  the  resolution  was  passed  almost  unanimously. 

The  next  important  resolution  was  one  moved  by  the  Hon.  Horace 
Plunkett,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  section,  being  in  the  form  of  an 
addition  to  the  report,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  That  the  acquisition  or  establishment  of  creameries  in  Ireland  by 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  while  not  calculated  to  produce 
Itcttcr  results  than  those  already  obtained  by  the  existing  dairying 
soideties,  will  largely  destroy  the  work  of  the  Irish  section,  wliitdi 
has  succeeded  in  organizing  farmers  and  farm  labourers  in  co-operative 
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societies  to  conduct  this  business  on  lines  advocated  by  the  co-operative 
movement.” 

The  resolution  was  really  a  request  that  the  Wholesale  should 
not  carry  out  its  expressed  intention  of  starting  creameries  in  Ireland, 
which  are  bound  to  compete  with  and  overlap  those  already  exist¬ 
ing.  Apart  altogether,  however,  from  overlapping,  there  is  a  great 
question  of  principle  involved.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  boast  of 
the  leaders  of  co-operation  that  the  principle  was  of  the  highest 
educational  and  moral  value,  because  it  trained  men  to  take  the 
respon8il)ility  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  and  rendered  them 
independent  of  charity  by  enabling  them  to  acquire  tho  control  of 
capital.  It  certainly  does  seem  to  be  anti-co-operative  in  spirit  and 
against  the  l>est  interests  of  the  future  of  our  movement,  that  a  great 
and  wealthy  English  co-operative  organization  should,  directly  the 
Irish  farmers  are  stirring  themselves,  and  have  set  on  foot  co-operative 
organizations  that  are  universally  admitted  to  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  good,  try  and  cover  the  same  ground  with  industries  that,  as 
fur  us  the  Irish  arc  concerned,  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  co-operative. 

Tho  resolution  was  lost  by  a  narrow  majority,  a  very  large  number 
of  the  delegates  taking  no  part  in  the  vote.  It  is  noticeable  how  all 
the  critics  of  the  Wholesale’s  policy  on  this  and  other  matters  are 
denounced  as  enemies  of  tho  W'holcsale  Society.  If  this  kind  of  thing 
spreads,  we  shall  soon  have  all  British  citizens  who  op{)ose  the 
annexation  of  Egypt  denounced  as  traitors  and  enemies  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and,  perhaps,  put  in  the  Tower. 

On  the  third  day  the  congress  passed  the  following  resolution  : 
“  That  this  congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  special 
action  to  further  develop  the  productive  side  of  our  movement,  and 
recommends  the  formation  of  a  fund  to  assist  industrial  partnerships 
amongst  the  workers  under  the  guidance  of  the  central  board,  and 
that  that  board  be  requested  to  take  immediate  steps  to  formulate 
a  scheme  to  carry  out  the  above  object.” 

After  this  the  congress  settled  down  to  the  revision  of  rules.  A 
proposal  to  give  the  members  of  the  central  board  votes  at  congress 
whether  they  were  delegates  or  not  was  negatived.  The  suggested 
change  which  called  forth  most  opposition  was  that  dealing  with  the 
qualification  of  delegates  to  congress.  Originally  it  was  intended  to 
disqualify  a  productive  society’s  representative  unless  he  was  also  a 
member  of  a  co-operative  store  :  this  step,  however,  was  found  to  be 
illegal,  after  many  protests  had  been  made  against  the  injustice  of 
it.  The  final  suggestion  of  the  promoters  of  the  alterations  wa^  that 
a  delegate  must  be  a  member  of  the  society  he  represents.  It  seems 
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clear  that  the  desire  of  those  who  proposed  the  change,  is  to  make 
the  congress  representative  of  the  co-operative  store  movement,  and 
not  of  co-operation  in  all  its  forms.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  openly 
stated,  so  that  the  matter  might  be  discussed  on  its  merits.  The 
whole  matter,  however,  was  found  to  be  of  such  a  contentious  nature 
that  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  it  until  next  year. 

Time  was  now  getting  short,  and  the  remainder  of  the  proposed 
alterations,  contentious  and  otherwise,  were  passed  with  little  or  no 
discussion. 

Henry  Vivian. 

The  “Church  Social  Union”  is  the  new  name  adopted  by  the 
Christian  Social  Union  in  the  United  States.  Its  principles  arc, 
of  course,  unaltered,  but  there  are  necessarily  some  changes  of  organ¬ 
isation.  Fur  the  future,  two  pamphlets  will  be  published  every,  month, 
one  dealing  with  general  principles,  the  other  with  some  special  subject 
of  social  interest ;  the  opening  papers  in  these  two  series  are  respec¬ 
tively — a  sermon  on  “The  Church  of  the  World,”  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
A.  Holland,  and  an  account  of  “  The  Railroad  Strike  of  1894,”  by 
Professor  W.  J.  Ashley.  Dr.  Holland’s  paper  is  very  vigorous.  He 
first  explains  the  functions,  of  the  Church  Social  Union,  and  then 
says  that  the  Church,  which  in  the  course  of  history  has  lost  touch 
with  the  world,  must  now  turn  to  its  practical  direction.  This  is  the 
lesson  of  the  Incarnation ;  but  for  some  time  the  Church  has  been 
rigidly  shut  out  of  secular  spheres,  and  where  Christians,  as  such, 
seek  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  practical  politics,  they  are  charged 
with  a  meddlesome  and  dangerous  interference. 

The  account  of  the  railroad  strike  is  a  most  complete  and  useful 
exposition  of  the  subject.  It  consists  of  an  introduction  by  Professor 
Ashley,  followed  by  the  statements  of  the  Pullman  Company,  and  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Strike  Commission,  with  a  full  list  of 
authorities.  The  introduction  states  the  principles  involved,  and  urges 
fair  study  of  the  whole  question  by  means  of  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  evidence  on  both  sides.  It  is  in  every  way  a  model  for  the 
study  of  economic  questions  as  applied  to  actual  life. 

M.  W.  Whelpton. 

The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 
presents  its  programme  at  a  very  opportune  time.  It  has  long  been 
felt  that  no  proper  recognition  is  given  to  economics  at  our  universities. 
Take  up  the  lecture  list  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  compare 
the  meagre  provision  with  the  rich  bill  of  fare  set  out  at  Leipzig  or 
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Berlin.  A  few  lectures  on  the  general  principles  of  the  suV>ject, 
dictated  by  the  needs  of  candidates  for  examination,  one  or  two 
courses  on  special  subjects,  and  that  is  all.  In  breadth  of  treatment, 
in  wealth  of  detail,  the  courses  in  our  English  homes  of  learning  are 
little  short  of  a  reproach  to  a  country  which  is  the  birthplace  of 
economics.  In  America,  if  the  energy  is  sometimes  misdirected,  at 
any  rate  there  is  far  more  of  it.  Men  are  striving  to  look  at  the  many 
practical  developments  of  modern  life  in  the  light  of  scientific  theory 
and  method,  to  classify,  and  to  co-ordinate,  and  in  America,  con¬ 
sequently,  there  is  a  growing  respect  for  the  judgment  of  economists. 
Can  we- say  the  same  of  England  ?  Is  it  not  a  well-founded  reproach 
that  our  economists  “  of  the  chair  ”  do  not  pronounce  authoritatively 
on  current  events  ?  There  are  exceptions,  no  doubt,  as  witness  the 
position  accorded  to  Professor  Marshall  in  the  Labour  Commission, 
and  the  respect  rightly  shown  to  his  evidence  by  the  Commission  on 
the  Aged  Poor.  But  these  hardly  touch  the  point,  viz.  that  we  allow 
a  large  number  of  men  to  leave  our  universities,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  a  life  which  is  full  of  economic  problems,  and  we  give  them 
no  help  towards  their  solution.  As  regards  Loudon,  an  effort  is  now 
made  to  remedy  these  shortcomings.  An  anonymous  benefactor  has 
provided  a  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  and  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  its  work  is  now  set  forth.  This  falls  into  three  main 
divisions  :  there  is  to  be  teaching  in  the  general  principles  of  the 
subject  ;  there  is  to  be  organized  and  directed  investigation  of  facts  ; 
there  is  to  be  a  series  of  publications.  Nothing  could  be  more  happy 
than  the  wording  of  the  programme,  nothing  more  modest  and  yet 
more  sufficient  than  its  aims,-  and  its  career  will  be  watched  with 
deep  interest  by  all  who  have  the  future  of  economics  in  this  country 
at  heart.  Of  the  ■personnel^  an  important  factor  always,  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  too  highly.  Previous  training  and  study,  and  a  reputation 
gained  early  in  life,  point  to  Mr.  Hewins  as  “  the  right  man  in  tiie 
right  place  ”  as  director.  His  co-operators  have  been  chosen  im¬ 
partially  as  regards  schools  of  thought,  and  with  a  single  eye  to 
efficiency.  Professor  Foxwell  and  Professor  Cunningham  are  known 
everywhere,  not  merely  as  learned  men,  but  as  successful  teachers. 
Mr.  Cannan  brings  an  almost  unique  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  economics  and  the  facts  of  government,  and  Mr.  Acworth  speaks 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  German  specialist  of  the  economics  of 
railways.  The  lectures  on  commercial  subjects  will  be  arranged  by 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  a  word,  the  whole  scheme  is 
full  of  promise,  and  goes  far  to  remove  what  has  been  a  blot  on  our 
economic  teaching. 
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The  most  important  parliamentary  paper  of  the  quarter  is  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  (Command  Paper  7684, 
fol.,  122  pp.,  1<.,  postage  3<f.),  with  the  accompanying  volumes  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence  (C.  7684 — i.  and  ii.,  fol.,  536  and  530  pp.,  is.  Sd. 
and  4«.  2rf.,  postage  7^d.  each).  Lord  Aberdare,  the  chairman,  having 
died  during  the  inquiry,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,*  who  had,  as  he 
himself  complacently  suggests,  been  a  very  regular  attendant,  having 
declined  to  compromise  his  neutral  position,  the  number  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  Report  was  reduced  to  seventeen. 
Of  these,  ten — Lords  Lingen,  Brassey,  and  Playfair,  and  Messrs. 
Henley,  Pell,  Humphreys-Owen,  Roundell,  Loch,  Arch,  and  Stockall — 
sign  the  long  report  which  occupies  the  first  eighty-seven  pages  of  the 
volume ;  five — Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Ritchie,  Hunter,  and  Booth,  and  Sir 
H.  Maxwell — sign  another  report ;  and  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Broadhurst 
each  present  reports  of  their  own.  But  this  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  disagreement,  since  of  the  ten  signatories  of  the  long  report.  Lord 
Brassey,  Mr.  Humphreys-Owen,  and  Mr.  Arch,  joined  on  this  occasion 
by  Mr.  Stuart,  declare  collectively  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  ; 
while  Lord  Lingen,  and  Messrs.  Henley,  Pell,  Roundell,  and  Loch  each 
append  a  separate  memorandum,  complaining  that  it  goes  too  far.  To 
put  the  finishing  touch,  Mr.  Booth  observes  gravely  that  he  does  not 
entirely  agree  either  with  the  report  he  has  signed  or  with  that  which 
he  has  not  signed.  To  extract  generalizations  as  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Commissioners  from  such  a  tangle  is  a  somewhat  laborious  task. 
When  it  is  performed  the  result  appears  quite  different  from  that  which 
is  given  by  superficial  remarks  about  “  majority  ”  and  “  minority  ” 
reports. 

The  Commission  was  appointed  on  January  7,  1893,  “to  consider 
whether  any  alterations  in  the  system  of  poor-law  relief  are  desirable 
in  the  case  of  persons  whose  destitution  is  occasioned  by  incapacity 
for  work  resulting  from  old  age,  or  whether  assistance  could  otherwise 
be  afforded  in  those  case^.'’  This,  of  course,  is  the  language  somewhat 
cruelly  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Queen  when  she  addresses  “  Our 
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Most  Dear  Son  and  Councillor,  His  Royal  Highness  Alliert  Edn’urd 
Prince  of  Wales,”  and  “  Our  trusty  aud  well-belovetl  Joseph  Arch, 
Esquire,”  and  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the  more  forcible 
and  not  less  correct  language  of  the  streets,  the  two  questions  to  which 
the  Commissioners  were  expected  to  return  an  answer  were,  “  Is  the 
poor-law  too  hard  upon  the  old  ?  ”  and  “  Ought  we  to  establish  a 
national  system  of  old-age  pensions  ?  ” 

The  important  part  of  the  answer  to  the  first  question,  provided  by 
the  long  report,  is  to  be  found  in  par.  91  :  “  We  are  convinced  by  the 
evidence  that  there  is  a  strong  and  prevalent  feeling  in  favour  of 
greater  discrimination,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  between  the 
respectable  poor  and  those  whose  poverty  is  distinctly  the  result  of 
their  own  misconduct.  U nless  this  distinction  is  more  clearly  recognized 
than  it  has  hitherto  been,  we  fear  that  the  agitation  against  the  whole 
policy  of  the  poor-law  may  gain  in  strength,  and  lead  to  changes 
which  we  should  deprecate  in  the  general  interests  of  economy  and 
morality.  We  think,  therefore,  that  boards  of  guardians  should  be 
recommended  to  make  careful  inquiries  into  the  antecedents  of  destitute 
persons  applying  for  relief,  whose  physical  faculties  have  failed  by 
reason  of  age  and  infirmity,  aud  that  where  it  is  found  that  such 
persons  bear  a  good  character,  have  made  reasonable  efforts,  in  acconl- 
ance  with  their  opportunities,  to  provide  for  their  own  old  age,  aud 
have  not  been  assisted  from  the  rates  (excepting  temporarily  aud 
under  special  circumstances  of  illness  or  misfortune),  outdoor  relief 
should  be  offered,  unless  the  infirmity  of  the  applicant,  the  nature  of 
his  surroundings,  the  need  of  personal  care,  or  other  substantial  con¬ 
siderations,  should  make  it  evident  that  the  relief  given  should  l>e 
indoor  relief.”  But  of  the  ten  Commissioners  who  sign  this  report, 
only  four.  Lord  Playfair,  and  Messrs.  Henley,  Roundell,  and  Stockall, 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  this  expression  of  opinion.  Lord  Lingeu 
does  not  agree  with  those  parts  of  the  report  which  may  be  thought 
to  admit  into  the  administration  of  the  poor-law  any  title  to  relief 
except  destitution.  Mr.  Pell  disagrees  with  the  recommendation, 
“  because  it  rests  on  the  assumption  that  boards  of  guardians  would, 
if  they  possessed  the  faculty,  make  a  beneficial  use  of  discrimination 
in  the  character  of  applicants  for  relief,”  although  their  information 
would  be  inadequate  aud  untrustworthy.  Mr.  Loch  agrees  with  Lord 
Liugen,  and  fears  that  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  unless  read  in 
conjunction  with  par.  89  (which  is  half  as  long  again),  may  give  the 
impression  that  it  is  “  proposed  in  the  report  to  create  a  privileged 
class  who  should  receive  outdoor  relief  as  a  kind  of  right.”  Lord 
Brassey,  Mr.  Humphreys-Owen,  and  Mr.  Arch  think  that  greater 
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distinction  than  the  report  recommends  should  he  drawn  I>ctwecn  tlie 
industrious,  who  in  old  age  have  fallen  into  misfortune,  and  the 
wastrels  and  worthless  who  seek  relief.  Of  the  Commissioners  who 
do  not  sign  the  principal  report,  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Ritchie,  and 
Hunter,  and  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  after  pointing  out  a  discrepancy  between 
the  report  and  the  summary,  which  may  have  l)een  painfully  obvious 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission,  but  is  totally  invisible  to  the 
eye  of  the  outside  reader,  say  that  a  mere  recommendation  to  boards 
of  guardians  is  insufficient  unless  there  is  some  force  behind  it  to  compel 
its  adoption.  Mr.  Stuart  agrees  with  this,  and  atlds  that  in  London 
it  would  be  neces.sary  to  make  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  deserving  aged 
poor  a  charge  on  the  common  poor-fund.  Mr.  Broadhurst  thinks  that, 
“  pending  the  adoption  of  State  pensions,  full  and  adequate  pensions 
from  poor-law  funds  should  be  freely  granted  in  the  shape  of  outdoor 
relief  to  the  aged  poor  of  good  character,”  and  sees  “  no  reason  Avhy 
such  pensioners  of  the  community  should  be  deprived  of  the  franchise 
or  subjected  to  any  other  stigma  or  disability  whatsoever.”  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  objects  to  any  extension  of  outdoor  relief  except  as  a 
temporary  expedient. 

To  the  dreamy  reader's  mind  there  arise  visions  of  a  guardians* 
relief  committee  discussing  an  old  man’s  applications  for  outdoor 
relief  : — 

Lord  Pl-yf~r  (in  the  chair)  asked  the  relieving  officer  what  the 
general  character  of  the  applicant  had  been. 

Mr.  P-11  (Br-xw-rth)  objected  to  the  question,  and  projiosed  that  the 
man  be  offered  the  house  at  once. 

Mr.  L-ch  seconded,  but  the  motion  was  lost  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  only  the  proposer  and  seconder  and  Lord  L-ng-n  voting  for  it. 

The  Relieving  Officer  then  said  the  applicant  was  a  very  r^ttpect- 
able  man — at  least,  he  had  been  so  since  he  remembered  him.  He  had 
three  weeks’  imprisonment  in  1850  for  poaching,  and  he  was  fined  3«. 
and  costs  in  1860  for  giving  his  wife  a  black  eye,  but  then  she  was 
a  very  aggravating  woman.  Nothing  was  known  against  him  since 
then  ;  he  hatl  a  drop  too  much  occasionally,  but  he  wasn’t  a  drunkard. 
Before  the  great  strike  he  had  always  worked  for  Mr.  Skinflint. 
Since  then  Mr.  Lackmoney  had  been  employing  him  occasionally. 

Mr.  H-nl-y  inquired  if  he  had  ever  had  assistance  from  the  rates. 

The  Relieving  Officer  said  he  was  in  the  infirmary  for  some  weeks 
in  1880  with  a  broken  leg.  According  to  applicant’s  own  account  of 
the  accident,  a  stout  friend  whom  he  was  seeing  home  from  the  Red 
Lion  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  support,  so  that  they  both  fell  into  the 
ditch.  As  he  had  a  severe  knock  on  the  head  in  the  fall,  us  well  as 
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a  compound  fracture  of  the  right  leg,  it  was  difficult  to  verify  his 
statement  that  he  himself  was  perfectly  sober  at  the  time. 

Mr.  St-ck-11  asked  if  applicant  had  ever  been  a  member  of  a  Friendly 
Society. 

The  Relieving  Officer  replied  in  the  negative,  and  said  that 
applicant’s  father  had  warned  him  on  his  deathbed  “  never  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  none  of  them  things  as  takes  your  money  and  then 
bursts  up.”  Applicant  had  a  bit  of  money  in  the  post-office,  but  he 
drew  it  all  out  when  he  had  no  work  after  the  great  strike,  because 
Mr.  Skinflint  would  not  employ  any  of  his  old  hands  again. 

Mr.  Br— dh-rst  proposed  that  4«.  a  week  outdoor  relief  be  given. 
Mr.  St-ck-11  thought  applicant’s  general  character  was  not  good,  and 
proposed  the  house.  There  voted  for  Mr.  St-ck-ll’s  amendment.  Lord 
Pl-yf— r.  Lord  L-ng-n,  Messrs.  P-11,  L-ch,  H-nl-y,  R~nd-ll,  and 
St-ck-11,  7  ;  against.  Lord  Br-ss-y,  Sir  H.  M-xw-11,  Messrs.  H-mphr-ys- 
Ow-n,  A-ch,  Ch-mb-rL-n,  R-tch-e,  H-nt-r,  St— rt,  and  Br— dh-rst,  9  ; 
Mr.  B— th  did  not  vote.  Mr.  Br— dh-rst’s  motion  was  then  passed. 

Returning  from  this  perhaps  imi)ertinent  excursion  into  the  realm 
of  fiction,  we  find  that  the  report  signed  by  the  ten  Commissioners 
gives  the  following  answer  to  the  second  great  question,  “  Ought  we  to 
establish  old-age  pensions  ?  ” 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  various  schemes  for  State  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  aged  which  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and,  bearing  in 
mind  the  great  labour  and  thought  expended  on  them,  and  the  high 
public  spirit  and  deep  sympathy  with  suffering  which  inspired  their 
authors,  we  regret  that,  in  view  of  the  financial  and  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  involved,  we  have  been-  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
any  of  the  schemes  as  yet  suggested,  whether  for  endowment  or 
assisted  insurance. 

“  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  wide-spread  expectation,  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  that  some  provision  other  than  that  made  by  the  poor- 
law  should  be  devised  for  the  assistance  in  old  age  of  those  among 
the  poor  who  have  led  respectable  and  industrious  lives,  we  do  not 
desire  that  our  inquiry  should  preclude  the  future  consideration  of  any 
plan  which  may  hereafter  be  proposed,  and  be  free  from  the  objections 
which  have  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  schemes  submitted  to  us.” 

In  short,  the  report  declines  to  recommend  any  existing  scheme ; 
but  explicitly  refuses  to  say  that  no  satisfactory  scheme  can  possibly 
be  devised. 

But  here,  again,  the  report  does  not  represent  the  opinions  even  of  all 
those  Commissioners  who  signed  it.  It  only  satisfies  three  of  them, 
Lord  Playfair,  Lord  Lingen,  and  Mr.  Stockall.  Of  the  other  ten, 
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Messrs.  Heuley,  Pell,  Roundell,  and  Loch  would  have  preferred  to 
condemn  schemes  of  State  pensions,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Brassey  and  Messrs.  Humphreys-Owen  and 
Arch  think  that  the  investigations  of  the  Commission  with  regard  to 
pensions  have  been  too  restricted,  and  recommend  the  immediate 
appointment  of  another  body  to  complete  the  work.  This  body  should 
‘‘make  a  full  and  rigorous  examination  of  various  proposals,"  take 
evidence  from  the  friendly  societies,  and,  ‘‘  in  the  event  of  pronouncing 
an  opinion  favourable  to  an  endeavour  to  provide  a  system  of  old-age 
pensions,  it  should  either  itself  adopt  or  prepare  a  scheme,  or  should 
lay  down  general  principles  to  which  any  such  scheme  should  in  its 
opinion  conform,  especially  in  relation  to  (1)  its  financial  aspect  and 
(2)  its  bearing  on  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  habits  of  self- 
reliance."  Of  the  seven  Commissioners  who  did  not  sign  the  main 
report,  Mr.  Stuart  agrees  with  Lord  Brassey,  Mr.  Humphreys-Owen, 
and  Mr.  Arch.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Sir  H.  Maxwell, 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Booth  express  their  ‘‘  strong  conviction  that,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  poor-law  relief  will  be 
a  most  unsatisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  deserving  poor  in 
their  declining  years."  They  think  that  the  question  of  old-age 
pensions  was  inadequately  considered  by  the  Commission,  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  should  at  once  be  further  considered  by  the  Government, 
or  a  special  commission  less  numerous  than  the  present  one,  and  better 
able  to  deal  with  the  complicated  technical  details  of  the  subject. 
‘‘  Such  an  inquiry,"  they  say,  “  should  not  be  limited  to  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  schemes  which  may  be  laid  before  it ;  but 
should  extend  to  the  construction,  if  possible,  of  a  practicable  scheme, 
either  based  upon  or  altogether  independent  of  any  of  those  submitted. 
We  think  that  the  Commission  should  be  enjoined  to  take  evidence 
from  the  Friendly  Societies  as  to  the  effect  of  any  proposals  on  their 
interests,  and  as  to  how  far  they  are  themselves  prepared  to  undertake 
or  co-operate  in  the  work  ;  and  that  it  should  lay  down  the  principles 
to  which  any  scheme  should  conform,  especially  in  relation  to  its 
financial  aspect,  including  the  amount  of  the  funds  required  and  the 
sources  from  which  they  may  be  obtained,  and  its  bearing  on  the 
encouragement  of  thrift  and  on  habits  of  self-reliance."  Mr.  Broad- 
^  hurst  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Booth’s  scheme,  and  opposed  in 

principle  to  all  contributory  or  insurance  schemes,  such  as  those  of 
[  Canon  Blackley  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Under  such  schemes,  he 

[  remarks,  “  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  unskilled  worker  in  the  towns, 

1  and  the  woman  wage-earner — few  of  whoin  could  ever  obtain  a  pension 

I  under  an  insorance  scheme,  would  be  taxed  on  every  oup  of  tea  or  pipe 
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of  tobacco  in  order  that  pensions  might  be  awarded  to  the  compara* 
tively  comfortable  class  of  well-paid  mechanics  and  foremen,  who 
were  in  a  position  to  make  the  contributions  reqnired.”  He  recom¬ 
mends,  therefore,  that  “  the  State  pension  should  be  universal,  or  at 
any  rate  to  persons  whose  income  does  not  exceed  £3  a  week,  and 
entirely  provided  out  of  public  funds." 

It  thus  appears  that  on  both  the  great  questions  submitted  to  them 
the  Commissioners  really  fall  into  three  classes,  and  that  the  class 
which  is  least  represented  in  the  “  Majority  Report "  has  a  clear 
majority  over  the  other  two  classes.  In  favour  of  “  strict  ”  adminis¬ 
tration  we  find  three  Commissioners — Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Loch,  and  Lord 
Lingen ;  in  favour  of  the  present  practice  of  an  efficient  board  not 
captured  by  enthusiasts  on  either  side,  there  are  five — Lord  Playfair, 
Messrs.  Henley,  Roundell,  Stockall,  and  Booth  ;  in  favour  of  relaxa¬ 
tion,"  or  at  any  rate  “  discrimination,"  there  are  the  remaining  nine 
Commissioners.  To  pensions  inexorable  opposition  is  offered  only  by 
Lord  Lingen,  Messrs.  Henley,  Pell,  Roundell,  and  Loch  ;  Lord  Playfair 
and  Mr.  Stockall  appear  to  think  it  just  possible  that  a  satisfactory 
scheme  may  be  devised  ;  the  remaining  ten  Commissioners  think  it 
possible  to  devise  such  a  scheme,  and  wish  the  work  to  be  undertaken 
at  once. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  Commission  has  answered  the  two  great 
questions  in  a  particular  way.  On  some  questions  commissions  are 
guided  by  the  evidence  and  information  they  acquire  in  the  committee- 
room,  but  these  questions  are  not  of  that  kind.  Probably  every  Com¬ 
missioner  would  have  given  much  the  same  answer  before  he  had 
heard  a  word  of  the  evidence,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  is  of  a 
particular  way  of  thinking,  is  merely  a  result  of  a  particular  selection 
of  names  by  the  Home  Secretary. 

It  is  only  by  their  arguments  and  by  the  evidence  they  collect  that 
Commissioners  on  such  a  subject  can  hope  to  exert  any  influence  on 
public  opinion.  As  regards  the  administration  of  relief,  neither  their 
arguments  nor  the  information  they  have  collected  will  have  the 
smallest  influence.  The  question  has  been  thrashed  out  already,  and 
no  new  arguments  or  typical  facts  can  be  discovered.  The  evidence 
on  the  subject  is  entertaining  rather  than  instructive.  Persons  starved 
to  death  by  strict  guardians  turn  out  on  inquiry  to  have  been  in  receipt 
of  quite  considerable  incomes.  Lively  passages  occur  between  Mr. 
Pell  and  hostile  witnesses  from  the  Brixworth  Union.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Pell  asked  if  it  was  not  the  case  that  he  had  advertised  for  an  old 
person  to  potter  after  the  poultry,  and  that  he  could  not  get  one  from 
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the  union.  To  this  the  witness  promptly  and  emphatically  answered, 

“  I  do  not  doubt  that,  sir.”  Later  on,  Mr.  Broadhurst  said,  “  I  did  not 
know  what  you  meant  just  now  by  admitting,  so  readily  that  Mr.  Pell 
could  not  find  people  to  do  certain  work  in  your  parish  when  ho 
advertised  ;  are  the  people  in  your  parish  not  fond  of  work  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  witness  ;  “  but  they  are  not  very  fond  of  Mr.  Pell.” 
Brixworth  emerged  triumphant,  as  might  be  expected.  A  “  strict  ” 
union  is  necessarily  under  the  control  of  guardians  much  above  the 
average  in  point  of  efficiency,  since,  if  it  were  not,  the  policy  would  not 
survive  the  first  election.  If  the  “  lax  ”  boards  had  not  to  some 
extent  used  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  scandals  would  have 
been  revealed  as  to  their  administration  which  would  have  made  the 
hair  of  the  Commissioners  stand  on  end,  and  caused  their  proceedings 
to  be  reported  in  large  type  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

As  to  pensions,  it  is  a  little  more  instructive  to  observe  what  argu¬ 
ments  strike  the  Commissioners  as  being  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  objections  urged  in  the  main 
report  against  the  three  principal  schemes  : — 

I.  Mr.  Booth's  scheme. 

1.  It  would  cost  too  much. 

2.  The  rich  would  not  accept  the  pension.  (It  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  the  Commissioners  and  their  witnesses  that  the 
pensions  of  the  rich  could  often  be  paid  by  the  income-tax  collector 
deducting  the  amount  of  the  pension  from  his  demand.) 

3.  The  poor  would  object  to  the  rich  receiving  the  pension. 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  age. 

5.  It  is  doubtful  whether  “  competition  of  the  State-aided  persons 
over  sixty -five  ”  might  not  reduce  wages.  (The  absurdity  of  this  idea 
was  fully  exposed  by  Professor  Marshall  in  evidence  before  the 
Commission.) 

6.  Relations  would  appropriate  the  pension. 

II.  Canon  Blackley's  compulsory  and  universal  insurance  scheme, 
with  a  state  contribution. 

1.  It  would  be  exceedingly  costly  to  administer. 

2.  It  would  be  impossible  to  levy  the  contributions  from  the  worst 
paid  and  most  irregularly  employed  class. 

3.  A  further  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  would  increase  the  burden  of 
the  State. 

4.  If  the  State  contribution  were  not  at  once  set  apart  to  accumulate, 
but  only  provided  at  the  time  the  pension  became  due,  the  amount  to 
be  then  paid  would  probably  fall  little  short  of  that  required  by  Mr. 
Booth's  scheme.  (How  this  can  be  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The  amount 
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required  would  be  less  than  in  Mr.  Booth’s  scheme,  exactly  by  the 
amount  collected  from  the  insured  with  the  accumulations.) 

III.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  voluntary  insurance  scheme,  with  State 
contributions. 

1.  It  would  not  relieve  the  destitution  with  which  the  Commission 
is  concerned. 

2.  It  is  unjust  to  raise  taxes  and  give  the  money  to  a  comparatively 
well-to-do',  class. 

8.  The  cost  would  exceed  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  est'imate,  if  the  scheme 
was  successful. 

4.  The  rate  of  interest  (2^  per  cent.)  on  which  the  calculations  are 
based  is  too  high. 

5.  The  management  and  investment  of  the  accumulated  funds 
would  be  difficult. 

As  a  final  blow  to  “  pension  schemes  in  general,”  the  report  mentions 
the  objection  “  that  a  feeling  may  arise  that  if  the  State  advances 
money  for  one  purpose  they  (sic)  should  do  so  for  all  purposes.  .  .  . 
The  probable  extensions  of  the  principle  must  not  be  overlooked.  In 
comparing  the  expenditure  on  national  education,  which  is  cited  as  a 
precedent,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  subsidy  there  is  coupled 
with  the  condition  of  compulsion,  and  also  that  the  increase  of  the 
public  charge  has  been  enormous,  while  all  contributions  on  the  part  of 
those  who  benefit  by  it  have  been  suppressed.”  But  we  can  imagine 
Mr.  Chamberlain  inquiring.  Is  this  result  so  very  evil  ? 

The  minor  reports  and  memoranda  are  statements  of  opinion  rather 
than  arguments,  with  the  exception  of  two  rival  papers  on  the  statistics 
by  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Loch,-  which  appeal  to  a  very  small  class  of 
readers.  Mr.  Loch  must  surely  have  been  nodding  when  he  asserted 
that  a  continuous  diminution  of  17^  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  old-age 
})aupers  every  ten  years  would  mean  that  old-age  pauperism  would 
practically  cease  out  of  the  land  in  thirty  or  forty  years.  This  apology 
for  a  fall  in  the  decrease  17'6  per  cent,  to  1’9  per  cent,  is  by  no  means 
of  a  convincing  character.  The  statement  that  the  Government  is 
losing  13s.  2d.  per  annum  “on  every  £100  deposited  with  it”  in  the 
savings  banks  is  wildly  extravagant,  though  no  doubt  there  is  a  certain 
loss  on  the  new  deposits,  and  the  rate  ought  to  be  reduced.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  the  probability  of  a  further  fall  of  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be  used  against  the  State-assisted  schemes.  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  every  such  fall  renders  the  position  of  voluntary 
societies  which  have  contracted  distant  obligations  still  more  unsound 
than  it  is  already.  In  insurance  matters,  the  first  requisite  is  security, 
and  this  the  State  can  offer  far  better  than  any  voluntary  society. 
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Mr.  Broadhurst’s  report  closes  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  represent  to  the  War  Office, 
Admiralty,  and  Treasury  that  it  is  desirable  that  army  and  navy 
pensions  should  be  paid  weekly  instead  of  quarterly.  The  evidence 
showed  conclusively  that  the  present  system  of  payment  in  large 
amounts  at  a  time  has  most  pernicious  effects,  and  if  the  proposed 
reform  is  not  speedily  carried  out,  it  will  be  impossible  to  acquit  the 
British  nation  from  the  charge  of  the  grossest  hypocrisy,  when  it 
professes  a  high  regard  for  the  interests  of  those  who  have  served 
under  its  flag  by  sea  and  land. 

The  casual  and  haphazard  methods  of  inquiry  by  commission  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  Royal  Commission  on 
destitution  arising  from  old  age  was  considering  its  report,  a  House  of 
Commons  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  destitution  arising  from 
want  of  employment.  When  the  thermometer  was  close  upon  zero,  and 
water  had  ceased  to  be  a  suitable  illustration  for  the  chapter  on  value  iu 
economic  treatises,  the  treatment  of  the  unemployed  question  by  the 
House  of  Commons  was  looked  upon  as  painfully  slow  and  futile. 
But  when  on  a  sunny  summer  morning  we  read  the  First  Report  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Distress  from  want  of  Employment,  together 
with  'the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  and  Minutes  of  Evidence 
(House  of  Commons  Paper,  No.  lll,foL,  195  pp.,  l«.9(f.,  postage  4^.) 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  Committee  acted  with  an 
expedition  which  was  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  modern 
House  of  Commons*  committees.  Its  members  were  named  on  Feb.  1 5tb : 
it  sat  every  day,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from  Feb.  18th  to 
March  4th,  and  its  interim  report  was  passed  on  March  11th.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  by  that  time  the  frost  which  was  causing  the  greater 
part  of  the  distress  had  given  way  ;  but  as  the  committee  had  nothing 
to  recommend,  it  may  plausibly  allege  that  to  have  presented  the  report 
still  earlier  would  merely  have  caused  unnecessary  irritation. 

The  Committee  was  directed  to  “  consider  and  report  as  to  (a)  the 
extent  to  which  distress  arising  from  want  of  employment  prevails, 
(5)  the  powers  at  present  possessed  by  local  or  central  authorities  in 
relation  to  such  cases  (sw),  (c)  any  steps  which  may  be  taken,  whether 
by  changes  in  legislation  or  administration  to  deal  with  the  evils 
arising  therefrom,  and  (d)  to  make  au  interim  report  to  the  House  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  on  what  steps  should  be  takeu  either  by 
Parliament,  the  departments  of  State,  or  local  authorities  to  meet  the 
distress  this  winter.”  The  first  step  taken,  was  to  send  out  inquiries 
to  every  sanitary  authority  in  England  (or  possibly  Great  Britain)  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  distress.  To  these,  1194  replies  were 
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received,  of  which  596,  from  districts  with  a  population  of  6,797,231, 
reported  that  there  was  no  exceptional  distress  ;  454,  from  districts  with 
a  population  of  10,381,607,  that  there  was  exceptional  distress  due  to 
the  frost ;  and  144,  from  districts  with  a  population  of  3,722,372,  that 
there  was  exceptional  distress  due  to  other  causes  besides  the  weather. 
The  next  steps  were  to  examine  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  guardians  and 
other  local  authorities,  and  four  witnesses  from  West  Ham — Mr. 
Hillearj,  town  clerk  and  clerk  to  the  guardians,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P. 
for  the  south  divi8ion,|Mr.  P.  Alden,  town  councillor,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Hills, 
emplojer  of  labour — with  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  borough. 
Then  evidence  was  taken  from  the  clerk  of  St.  Olave’s  Union,  where 
a  very  unusual  amount  of  outdoor  relief  had  been  given,  and  from 
Mr.  Benn,  who  propounded  a  scheme  for  increasing  the  resources  of 
the  poorer  London  districts  available  for  dealing  with  the  difficulty,  by 
giving  money  from  the  Metropolitan  common  poor-fund  to  the  sanitary 
authorities.  After  this,  the  Committee  despaired  of  being  able  to  make 
any  recommendation  which  would  (1)  be  immediately  applicable,  and 
(2)  could  be  reasonably  accepted  by  Parliament  without  further  inquiry. 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  proposal,  that  grants  of  money  equal  in  amount  to 
sums  raised  by  subscription  or  rates  in  each  locality  should  be  made 
from  the  imperial  exchequer,  satisfied  the  first  condition,  but  not  the 
second. 

The  Second  Report  from  the  same  Committee  (House  of  Commons 
Paper,  No.  253,  fol.,  508  pp.,  4s.  O^d.,  postage  6d.)  contains  nothing 
except  the  returns  received  by  the  Local  Government  Board  from 
local  authorities  in  England,  and  Wales,  in  reply  to  the  circular  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  distress. 

The  Report  from  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Prisons  (Command 
Paper  7702,  fol.,  49  pp.,  5^(f.,  postage  among  other  things  of 

penological  rather  than  economic  interest,  deals  with  ‘‘  Prison  Labour 
and  Occupation ;  with  special  reference  to  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  prisoners.”  It  absolutely  and  unhesitatingly  condemns 
‘‘unproductive  labour,  such  as  cranks  and  treadmills,”  except  as  a 
punishment  for  offences  against  prison  discipline.  ‘‘The  strongest 
argument  against  this  kind  of  labour  is  that  it  keeps  the  prisoners  in 
a  state  of  mental  vacuity,  and  this  we  regard  as  a  most  undesirable 
and  mischievous  result.”  The  Committee  communicated  with  Mr.  S. 
Woods,  general  secretary  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  and  on  his  suggestion  examined  Messrs.  J.  J.  Rudge 
and  J.  H.  Walker  as  to  the  views  of  trade-unionists  with  regard  to 
prison  labour.  These  witnesses  “  admitted  that  industrial  labour  was 
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morally  and  physically  beneficial  to  the  prisoners,  and  agreed  that  it 
ought  to  be  found.”  Moreover,  they  have  no  objection  to  the  sale  of 
prison  goods  provided  that  (a)  they  are  not  sold  below  the  market  price 
for  the  district  or  the  standard  price  elsewhere,  (6)  every  consideration 
is  shown  to  the  special  circumstances  of  particular  industries,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  undue  interference  with  the  wages  and  employment  of  free 
labour.”  The  Committee  do  not  point  out  that  the  market  price 
depends  on  the  quantity  offered  for  sale.  In  1877-8,  the  number 
of  prison  mat-makers  actually  exceeded  the  free  mat-makers,  and  the 
abandonment  of  this  trade  is  universally  regretted  throughout  the 
prison  administration.  The  Committee  recommends  larger  recourse  to 
agricultural  and  horticultural  labour,  and  further  effort  to  obtain  work, 
such  as  washing,  from  government  departments. 

The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Home 
Secretary  OH  the  Cab  Service  of  the  Jff/ropo/i*  (Command  Paper  7607, 
fol.,  15  pp.,  2irf.,  postage  Irf.)  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  (C.  7607 — 
i.,  fol.,  326  pp.,  2s.  8d.,  postage  deals  with  a  subject  of  local  rather 
than  national  interest.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  pass  by  its 
statement  that  to  limit  the  number  of  licences  would  create  a  monopoly 
the  goodwill  of  which  could  be  sold.  The  question  arises,  whether 
the  value  of  such  a  monopoly  could  not  be  pared  away  by  a  reduction 
of  the  legal  fares,  and  if  so  whether  the  cab-using  public  would  not 
benefit  by  the  creation  of  the  monopoly.  It  is  surely  conceivable  that 
this  might  be  the  case. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Factory  Statistics 
(Command  Paper  7608,  fol.,  44  pp.,  4Jrf.,  postage  Hrf.),  which  bears 
the  signatures  of  Edward  Gould,  Arthur  Whitelegge,  J.  G.  Legge, 
and  J.  A.  Redgrave,  contains  a  number  of  suggestions  which,  if 
adopted,  will  lead  to  a  remodelling  of  the  Chief  Inspector's  Annual 
Report.  It  recommends  that  the  Home  Secretary  should  obtain  powers 
to  institute  periodical  investigations  into  the  physique  of  factory 
children. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Mining  and  Mineral 
Statistics  (Command  Paper,  7609,  fol.,  30  pp.,  3rf.,  postage  Irf.), 
considers  the  suggestions  of  the  Mining  Royalties  Commission  as  to 
statistics,  and  recommends  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  procure  statistics 
of  (1)  the  consumption  of  coal  in  ironworks,  gasworks,  cotton  and 
woollen  mills,  mines,  and  railways  ;  (2)  the  amount  of  royalties  and 
wayleaves  ;  (3)  the  prices  of  coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth  and  elsewhere  ; 
(4)  certain  particulars  which  would  enable  wages  and  hours  to  be 
calculated  for  the  year ;  and  (5)  a  comparison  of  home  and  foreign 
production. 
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The  Skatittical  Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration 
from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894  (House  of  Commona 
Paper,  No.  213,  fol.,  55  pp.,  S^d.,  postage  show  a  great  change. 

The  net  outflow  of  passengers  to  all  parts  of  the  world  dropped  from 
93,299  in  1893  to  28,016  in  1894.  The  decline  is  more  than  accounted 
for  by  a  reduction  of  80,529  in  the  emigration  (British  and  foreign)  to 
the  United  States  and  British  North  America.  The  number  of 
European  foreigners  in  the  country  underwent  a  slight  loss  by  emigra¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  the  protest  made  iu  these  pages  last  year,  the 
Board  of  Trade's  statistical  department  continues  to  talk  as  if  the 
European  foreigners  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  immortal,  and  also 
to  designate  colonial-born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  “  foreigners.” 

The  return  entitled  Ratable  value  of  Lands,  Buildings,  Railtcays, 
and  other  Property  in  1869-70,  and  gross  rental  and  ratable  value  of 
Lands,  Buildings,  Railways,  and  other  Property  in  1894  (House  of 
Commons  Paper,  No.  204,  fol.,  76  pp.,  8^rf.,  postage  2£/.),  enables  a 
comparison  of  ratable  value  to  be  made,  not  only  for  the  whole  of 
England,  but  for  each  of  the  648  unions.  The  ratable  value  of  the 
whole  has  increased  from  £104,870,334  to  £161,081,958.  Lands 
(which  include  farm  houses,  farm  buildings,  tithe-rent  charges  and 
uncommuted  tithes)  have  fallen  from  £39,835,088  to  £33,654,550,  but 
buildings  have  increased  from  £55,157,300  to  £102,661,924,  railways 
from  £4,871,048  to  £13,871,050,  and  other  property  from  £5,006,898  to 
£10,894,434.  So  if  rates  had  been  uniform  all  over  the  country  at  both 
periods,  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  raised  by  local  taxation  in  1870 
lands  would  have  paid  £38,  buildings  £52  12s.,  railways  £4  12s.,  and 
other  property  £4  16s.,  while  in-1894,  lands  would  have  paid  £20  18s., 
buildings  £63  14s.,  railways  £8  12s.,  and  other  property  £6  12s.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  rates  are  much  higher  in  urban  than  in 
rural  districts,  and  consequently  the  proportion  Of  local  taxation  borne 
by  buildings  is  far  higher,  and  the  proportion  borne  by  lands  far  lower 
at  both  periods  than  these  figures  seem  at  first  sight  to  show. 

Table  II.  gives  the  gross  annual  value  of  lands  alone,  in  each 
county  in  1870-1,  1879-80  and  1893-4.  Between  the  last  two  dates 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  every  county  of  England  and  Wales 
except  Carnarvon,  where  the  increase  is  0‘1  per  cent.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  remaining  counties  arranged  in  order  of  decrease  : — 

From  39’ 1  per  cent,  to  30*2 — Essex,  Suftblk,  Wilts,  Hunts,  Berks, 
Norfolk,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

From  29'7  per  cent,  to  21  "0 — Northauts,  Lincoln,  Warwick,  Kent, 
Rutland,  Notts,  Gloster,  Herts,  Hants,  Worcester,  Beds,  Leicester, 
Dorset,  Bucks,  Hereford,  York,  Northumberland,  and  Sussex. 
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From  19‘3  per  cent,  to  11'4 — Durham,  Somerset,  Surrey,  Stafforil, 
Middlesex,  Salop,  Monmouth,  Derby,  Devon,  Denbigh,  Westmoreland, 
Radnor,  Brecon,  Cumberland,  and  Lancaster. 

From  8'3  per  cent,  to  0*9 — Merioneth,  Montgomery,  Flint,  Cornwall, 
Chester,  Glamorgan,  Anglesey,  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  and  Cardigan. 

The  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States  on  Legislative  measures  for  suppress¬ 
ing  gambling  in  Fictitious  Wheat  Contracts  (Command  Paper  7645, 
fol.,  5  pp.,  Icf.)  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  taken  up  the 
singular  idea  that  speculation  in  wheat  reduces  its  price,  though 
speculation  in  other  commodities  is  well  known  to  have  the  opposite 
effect. 

The  Foreign  Office  Report  on  the  Positioti  of  Landed  Proprietors  in 
Poland  (Miscell.  Series,  No.  347,  8vo,  22  pp.,  1^.)  consists  of  an 
extract  from  a  memorial  on  the  position  of  the  Polish  landlords, 
addressed  to  the  Commission  of  the  Railway  Tariffs,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
by  a  Russian  landowner  in  Poland.  From  it  we  learn  that  “  the  ruin  of 
all  agriculture  ”  in  what  used  to  be  the  granary  of  Europe  is  threatened 
owing  to  the  burden  of  taxation  and  preferential  railway  rates.  Verily 
the  whole  economic  world  is  one.  This  memorial  states  that  in  the 
fourth  issue  of  the  agricultural  and  statistical  reports  published  by  the 
agricultural  department,  we  find  minute  details  of  the  rise  and  fall  in 
the  average  price  of  laud  in  the  whole  of  Russia,  except  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland,  from  1860  to  1889."  A  summary  of  these  is  annexed, 
and  shows  enormous  inerease  up  to  1883,  and  a  considerable  but  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  decrease  from  1883  to  1889.  Th.^se  figures  are  also 
referred  to  in  the  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Position  of  Russia 
(MiscelL  Series,  No.  356, 8vo,  9  pp.,  Itf.),  which  states  that  in  spite  of  the 
agricultural  depression  the  grain-growing  area  does  not  diminish,  and 
the  proportion  of  it  devoted  to  wheat  shows  a  decided  tendency  to 
spread. 

Consul-General  Sir  Charles  Oppenheimer’s  Report  on  the  Commercial 
Relations  of  Germany  (Miscell.  Series,  No.  340,  8vo,  43  pp.,  2hd., 
postage  l(f.)  may  give  our  agricultural  protectionists  food  for  reflection. 
The  reduction  of  the  grain  duties  seems  immediately  to  have  led  to  an 
increase  of  consumption.  The  commercial  treaties  as  a  whole  have 
already  reduced  the  customs  by  40,000,000  marks  per  annum.  Germany 
is  evidently  reaching  the  stage  which  England  arrived  at  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century.  Count  Caprivi  has  discovered  that  it  has  “  passed 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  state  of  the  first  rank  "  (is  not 
agriculture  an  industry  ?  but  this  is  by  the  way),  and  “since  the 
existence  of  the  new  commercial  treaties  a  bitter  war  has  broken  out 
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in  public  life  in  Germany,  between  the  Agrarians,  hitherto  protected 
by  the  State,  and  the  Industrials,  who  are  now  beginning  to  take  up 
their  natural  position."  The  Farmer  Alliance  held  a  great  meeting  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  farmers  in  Berlin  in  February,  1894,  at  which 
"the  well-known  economist  and  professor  at  the  Berlin  University, 
Dr.  Adolf  W agner,  spoke  against  the  commercial  treaties,  expressing 
the  opinion,  greeted  with  frantic  applause,  that  Germany  must  never 
become  an  industrial  State  like  England,  but  that,  above  all  things,  the 
preservation  of  the  agriculturists  must  be  aimed  at."  Another  speaker 
declared  that  "  the  farmers  would  rather  let  their  bones  bleach  on  the 
battle-field  "  than  agree  to  the  Russian  commercial  treaty. 

The  State  insurance  scheme  is.  Sir  Charles  Oppenheimer  says, 
“  turning  out  very  satisfactorily."  He  gives  the  following  figures  for 
1 892,  taken  from  the  Berufsgenossenschaft,  "  Out  of  a  total  population 
of  50,000,000  in  round  numbers,  1 2,500,000  are  wage-earners,  of  whom 
7,700,000  were  insured  against  sickness.  Against  accidents  18,000,000 
are  insured:  against  incapacity  and  old  age  11,200,000.  2,700,000 
persons  received  compensation  for  illness,  210,000  for  injuries  received, 
and  187,000  old-age  pension."  His  figures  as  to  the  amounts  paid  and 
received  are  somewhat  confused. 

The  Report  on  the  "  New  Australia  "  Colony  in  Paraguay  (Miscell. 
Series,  No.  358,  8vo,  19  pp.,  Hrf.)  supplements  the  history  of  this 
latest  communistic  experiment  given  in  Mr.  Findlay's  report,  noticed 
in  the  Economic  Review  for  October,  1894,  p.  555.  The  remains  of 
the  original  colony  bad  expelled  their  autocratic  manager,  but  still 
held  together  at  the  date  of  the  report  (February,  1895).  The  author, 
Mr.  Peel,  second  secretary  to  the  Legation  at  Buenos  Ayres,  says  that 
“experience  has  already  shown  that  the  intention  to  consider  each 
person’s  work,  however  diflTerent  it  might  be  in  character,  so  far  the 
same  as  to  be  entitled  to  an  equal  division  of  the  remaining  wealth 
production,  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  sex,  age,  office,  or 
physical  or  mental  capacity,  did  not  produce  the  satisfactory  results 
expected  even  as  to  the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  nor  did  it  offer 
snch  inducements  as  to  prevent  members  from  leaving  the  colony  so 
soon  as  they  found  the  means  to  do  so.”  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
report  quite  bears  out  the  impression  given  by  Mr.  Findlay,  that  the 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  stock 
economic  arguments  against  communism. 

Another  Foreign  Office  paper  of  interest  is  the  Translation  of  the 
New  Law  relating  to  the  Sale  of  Spirits  in  Norway  (Miscell.  Series, 
No.  349,  8vo,  10  pp.,  Irf.). 

Edwin  Cannan. 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PEASANTRY.  Bj  Rcsbell 

M.  Garnier,  B.A.  [466  pp.  8vo.  lOi.  6d.  Sonnenschein. 

London,  1895.]  » 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Gurnier  invites  bis  readers  to  travel  again  with 
him  over  a  fatiguing  route.  He  has,  he  tells  us,  been  a  long  journey 
through  the  ages  ;  and  this  book  is  a  record  of  the  peasant’s  progress 
from  the  “  abyss  of  servitude  ”  to  the  comparatively  proud  height  of 
enfranchisement,  which  he  has  now  reached.  A  very  pleasant  and 
iustructive  journey  it  is,  and  Mr.  Garnier  is  a  very  capable  and  agreeable 
guide.  He  takes  us  with  much  skill  through  the  mazes  and  complica* 
tions  of  the  peasant’s  early  position  in  the  eyes  of  law  and  custom  ; 
shows  us  graphically  his  occasional  outbreaks  under  Wat  Tyler  and 
Cade,  and  Kett,  in  his  almost  unconscious  struggle  for  wider  liberty  ; 
and  lets  us  see  in  great  detail  his  fall  under  and  recovery  from  the 
meshes  of  the  poor-law. 

The  key-note  of  the  hrst  stage  is  given  on  page  44 ;  If  a  baron 
wanted  more  rights  over  the  land,  he  had  to  put  up  with  less  rights 
over  the  people  ;  and  if  the  latter  wanted  greater  freedom  from  seignorial 
interference,  they  purchased  it  with  a  portion  of  their  proprietary  rights 
to  the  soil.”  While  the  merchants  of  the  towns  were  buying  their 
freedom  with  money,  the  peasants  were,  by  a  less  perceptible  process, 
obtaining  theirs  by  giving  up  common  rights.  This  Mr.  Garnier 
regards  as  an  agreement  between  landlord  and  peasant,  and  is  con¬ 
tinually  inquiring  whether  both  parties  to  the  bargain  were  fairly 
treated.  He  hnally  pictures  the  “  enfranchised  peasantry  ”  as  utilizing 
“  their  freedom  in  a  struggle  to  regain  their  original  proprietary  rights 
over  the  soil.” 

The  most  interesting  and  characteristic  chapter  of  this  volume  is 
chap.  X.,  “The  Labourer  at  his  Work  and  at  his  Play.”  The  earlier 
chapters,  on  peasant  life,  in  which  we  are  allowed  a  glimpse  of  the 
peasant  at  work  all  day  in  the  held,  and  all  the  evening  in  his  cottage 
making  candles  and  clothes,  are  not  quite  so  vivid  ;  but  in  chap.  x.  we 
have  details  from  the  diary  of  Henry  Best,  a  seventeenth-century 
Yorkshire  farmer,  of  the  actual  daily  work  of  all  the  farm  servants, 
summer  and  winter,  day  and  night ;  of  the  customs  of  their  hiring,  and 
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of  their  rare  festivities.  “  All  work  and  no  play  ’’  is  the  impression 
obtained  from  a  first  reading  ;  but,  on  closer  study,  a  great  attraction 
is  felt  towards  the  industrious  isolated  village  life,  the  monotony  of  the 
recurring  seasons,  the  home-manufacture  of  everything  in  use,  and  the 
hard  uncomplaining  life.  We  have  similar  pictures  of  life  in  Scotland, 
and  not  the  least  interesting  section  is  that  where  Scotch  and  English 
manners  and  resources  are  compared  and  contrasted. 

Many  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  poor-laws  and  their  administration. 
Perhaps  the  part  which  receives  most  new  light,  is  that  in  which  it  is 
shown  how  Scotch  laws  and  customs  follow^  some  generations  after 
the  English,  but  passed  through  much  the  same  phases  ;  and  how 
the  Irish,  in  the  same  way,  followed  the  Scotch.  At  the  same  date 
we  are  often  able  to  compare  three  different  modes  of  regarding  the 
pauper  (as  a  being  to  be  pitied,  feared,  or  despised)  in  the  three 
countries.  The  Scotch  seem  to  have  been  more  successful  than  the 
English  in  combining  humanity  with  repression.  We  also  see  very 
clearly  to  what  an  enormous  extent  the  administration  of  the  same 
acts  varied  in  difierent  districts  and  at  different  dates.  This,  of 
course,  has  been  illustrated  by  the  recent  official  instruction  to 
guardians.  Mr.  Garnier's  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Elizabethan 
^licy  appears  to  be  that  when  the  acts  were  well  administered  they 
were  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  that  they  were  generally  misunder¬ 
stood  and  badly  carried  out.  This  conclusion  is,  of  course,  not  new  ; 
but  here  it  is  supported  by  many  interesting  stories  and  local 
illustrations.  Perhaps  the  generosity  of  the  over-taxed  farmers  since 
the  change  of  1834  has  not  been  brought  to  light  before. 

Is  not  the  effect  of  poor-law’  administration  a  little  exaggerated  ? 
For  instance,  in  chap,  xiv.,  we  have,  “  One  methotl  of  dealing  with 
this  history  would  have  been  to  divide  it  into  four  sections,  the  first 
treating  of  the  peasant  as  a  slave,  the  second  treating  of  him  as  a 
beggar,  the  third  treating  of  him  as  a  pauper,  and  the  fourth  as 
a  labourer.”  The  history  of  the  vagrants,  and  the  beggars,  and  the 
paupers  is  not  the  history  of  the  peasant,  but  only  of  one  class  of 
peasants.  Of  these  aqnals  of  a  thousand  years,  a  large  fraction  is 
occupied  by  this  one  subject ;  while  the  time  during  which  the 
majority  of  the  peasantry,  even  in  the  south,  were  directly  and  acutely 
affected  by  the  poor-laws  was,  perhaps,  but  two  generations. 

It  is  almost  a  pity  that  this  work  has  been  brought  up  to  so  recent 
a  date.  The  accurate  historian  may  not  be  the  most  unbiassed  judgo 
of  modern  tendencies,  and  the  last  two  chapters  take  so  decided  a 
view  of  several  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day,  that  it  would  have 
been  almost  better  if  they  had  formed  part  of  a  separate  book. 
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It  would  have  been  of  great  interest  if  Mr.  Grarnier  could  have 
shown  to  what  extent  the  modern  agricultural  labourer  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Saxon  serf.  His  local  knowledge  might  doubtless 
show  cases  where  the  same  name  and  family  have  appertained  to  the 
same  work  in  the  same  place  for  centuries  ;  and  many  instances  might 
have  been  given  of  villages  where  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
have  only  two  or  three  otherwise  rare  names  between  them. 

Mr.  Crarnier's  readers  would  have  been  grateful  to  him  if  he  had 
added  a  glossary  explaining  the  multitude  of  technical  words  ho  uses, 
especially  in  his  earlier  chapters  ;  and  they  would  also  have  been  glad 
to  escape  the  colloquial  and  latter-day  phrases  with  which  some  of 
the  most  serious  paragraphs  are  enlivened. 

I  have  only  shown  a  glimpse  of  the  mine  of  accurate  and  rare 
information  which  Mr.  Garnier  has  skilfully  made  the  foundation  of 
an  interesting  narrative ;  any  reader  who  has  the  patience  seriously  to 
attack  this  book  will  be  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble. 

A.  L.  Bowlet. 

PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES.  By  Lord  Bkassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 
Work  and  Wages.  Edited  by  J.  Potter,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  George  Howell,  M.P.  [xxxvi.,  367  pp.  8vo.  5s. 
Longmans.  London,  1894.] 

Lord  Brassey  has  reprinted  a  series  of  his  speeches,  beginning  with 
his  very  moderate  defence — as  it  seems  now — of  trades-unions  of 
1869,^  and  ending  with  his  speech  to  the  Wolverhampton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1893.  “  Very  moderate  defence,  as  it  seems  now  but 
in  1869  it  was  a  new  departure  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons  that 
high  wages  mean  low  cost  of  production.  As  Mr.  Howell  says  in  his 
preface,  **  This  mainly  is  the  contribution  of  Lord  Brassey  to  economics, 
and  it  comprehends  most  of  what  we  now  hear  so  much  about — ‘  the 
living  wage,’  and  ‘  shorter  hours  of  labour.’  ” 

Lord  Brassey  is  not  a  reconstructive  social  reformer.  Was  it 
likely  ?  Capitalists  sit  in  a  tribunal,  from  whieh  there  is  no  appeal, 
to  hear  the  case  of  their  workmen”  (p.  311,  spoken  in  1881).  “It  is 
not  true  benevolence  to  raise  the  scale  of  wages  to  a  level  which  leaves 
no  proBt  to  capital.  The  transactions  of  business  must  be  guided  by 
an  enlightened  self-interest”  “There  are  insuperable  objections 

to  interference  by  legislation  with  the  freedom  of  adult  workers” 
(p.  341,  spoken  in  1893  ;  from  another  speech  it  may  be  gathered  that 

'  There  is  an  odd  clerical  error  in  the  heading  of  this  speech,  and  therefore  in  the 
opening  of  the  book :  “  Trades-Unions  .and  the  Cost  of  Agriculture,”  instead  of 
“  Cost  of  Labour.  ’ 
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he  means  “  adult  male  workers But  his  industrial  conservatism  is 
not  the  important  fact  about  him.  His  distinction  is  that  all  the  time 
that  he  believes  in  the  autocracy  of  the  capitalist,  he  insists  that  it 
must  be  a  public-spirited  autocracy,  devoting  itself  to  the  public  good. 
The  ominous  sentence  about  enlightened  self-interest,”  which  was 
quoted  just  now,  was  quoted  incompletely  ;  the  next  words  are,  ”  But 
a  rich  man  should  never  forget  that  the  advantages  he  enjoys  impose 
corresponding  duties,  and  that  a  spirit  of  self-renouncement  should 
prevail  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  poor.”  Now,  to  many  of  us,  that 
seems  as  insufficient  for  an  economic  basis  of  society  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  assumption  of  a  wise  and  kindly  aristocracy  for  a  political 
basis.  If  anybody  is  to  “sit  in  a  tribunal  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal”  on  industrial  questions,  whether  of  control  or  of  remuneration, 
that  somebody  must  be,  ultimately,  neither  the  capitalist  nor  the  work¬ 
man,  but  the  community,  in  whatever  forms  or  delegations  it  is  disguised  ; 
and  in  all  probability  the  decisions  of  the  community,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  will  be  more  and  more  against  the  capitalist.  But  that  does  not 
diminish  the  social  usefulness  of  an  attitude  like  Lord  Brassey’s.  If  he 
is  right,  and  there  must  always  be  employers  with  full  control  of  industry 
and  full  ownership  of  the  residual  profits,  then  it  is  obviously  good  that 
they  should  be  as  moderate,  and  as  open-minded,  and  as  kindly  as  he 
wishes  them  ;  but  if  he  is  wrong,  and  they  are  destined  to  disappear 
before  a  new  organization,  even  so  an  adoption  of  Lord  Brasscy's 
counsels  will  make  the  struggle  more  gentle  and  more  courteous,  the 
weaker  side  more  ready  to  know  when  they  are  beaten,  even  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  their  beating  is  right.  An  aristocracy  of  Turgots  could  not 
have  staved  off  the  Revolution,  but  they  would  have  made  the  Terror 
impossible. 

T.  C.  Snow. 

NATURAL  VALUE.  By  Friedrich  von  Wieser,  Professor  in 
the  German  University  of  Prague.  Edited,  with  a  Preface 
and  Analysis,  by  William  Smart,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  [xlv.  243  pp. 
8 VO.  10s.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1893.] 

Dr.  Smart's  work  in  rendering  the  theories  of  the  Austrian  school  of 
economists  better  known  to  English  readers  seems  to  have  met  with 
no  small  success.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have 
received  clear  and  vigorous  translations  of  Bohm-Bawerk's  Capital  and 
Interest  and  Positive  Theory  of  Capital,  together  with  an  Introduction 
to  the  Theory  of  Value  from  the  editor’s  own  pen,  and  here  we  have 
an  equally  lucid  rendering  of  Wieser’s  treatise  on  Natural  Value.  In 
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this  last  case,  the  translation  has  been  performed  in  a  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  manner  by  Mrs.  Christian  A.  Malloch.  Nowadays,  when 
a  wider  public  than  the  most  enterprising  of  publishers  would,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  have  dreamed  of  is  interesting  itself  in  economic 
matters,  it  is  surely  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  that  the 
technical  element  should  be  minimized,  and  close  trains  of  thought 
should  be  reasonably  expressed  in  language  intelligible  to  ‘‘  wives  and 
wabsters.” 

The  story  may  be  remembered  of  a  famous  ecclesiastical  wit  joining 
a  club  of  distinguished  economists  in  order  that  he  might  test  the 
value  of  their  “  science,”  and  of  his  leaving  it  when  he  found  that 
not  one  of  its  members  could  give  a  clear  account  of  (what  appeared 
to  him)  the  very  elementary  subject  of  value.  Sydney  Smith  was 
in  this  case  a  wiser  man  than  he  was  even  in  his  own  conceits.  For, 
as  J.  S.  Mill  assures  us,  in  a  society  in  which  the  industrial 
system  is  entirely  founded  on  purchase  and  sale,  each  individual  living 
for  the  most  part  not  on  things  in  the  production  of  which  he  himself 
bears  a  part,  but  on  things  obtained  by  a  double  exchange,  a  sale 
followed  by  a  purchase,  the  question  of  value  is  fundamental.  Almost 
every  speculation  concerning  the  economical  interests  of  a  society  thus 
constituted  implies  some  theory  of  value  ;  the  smallest  error  upon  that 
subject  affects  all  our  other  conclusions,  and  anything  vague  or  misty 
in  our  conception  of  it  creates  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  everything 
else.”  And,  over  and  above  the  technical  sphere  of  political  economy, 
in  that  wider  science  of  social  economics,  to  which,  after  so  much 
discussion,  we  are  at  last  feeling  our  way,  the  necessity  of  accurate 
notions  as  to  value  is  cardinal.  We  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  an  ethical 
postulate  that  value  should  accrue  to  the  value-makers,  and  it  would 
require  little  pains  to  demonstrate  that  this  notion  has  in  current 
literature  been  inextricably  intertwined,  not  only  in  the  economic 
argument  for  Socialism,  but  in  the  criticism  of  its  opponents  as  well. 
It  is,  therefore,  all  important  that  we  should  settle  what  precisely  the 
nature  of  value  is,  before  we  rush  in  to  assign  such  portions  as  may 
appear  to  be  due  to  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  labour  on  the 
other. 

While,  then,  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  primary  import¬ 
ance  of  what  to  a  general  reader  might  appear  a  mere  nicety  of 
abstruse  economic  thought — the  subject  of  value,  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to  Jevons  should  have 
adopted  the  course  of  arbitrary  definition,  and  not  have  attempted,  as 
Wieser  well  puts  it,  to  explain  value  by  the  procedure  of  those  who 
value.  Wo  have  been  accustomed  to  a  distinction  between  ‘‘value  in 
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use  ”  and  “  value  in  exchange  ” — a  distinction  seemingly  based  on 
Aristotle's  distinction  between  the  “  natural”  use  of  a  protiuct  (i.e.  its 
direct  or  obvious  use),  and  its  “perverted  use”  (t.e.  its  use  as  an 
article  of  exchange).*  The  English  economists,  however,  did  not 
assign  two  uses  to  one  article,  but  rather  affirmed  that  the  term  value 
has  two  meanings.*  With  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  the  majority 
seemed  fairly  well  satisfied,  and  accordingly,  J.  8.  Mill,  in  184K, 
declared  that  the  consideration  of  the  subject  had  been  maturely  .and 
finally  completed  by  his  predecessors.  So  early  as  1860,  however,  we 
find  Stanley  Jevons  writing,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  to  express  his 
revolt  from  Mill’s  supremaey  :  “  I  have,”  he  says,  “  struck  out  what 
no  doubt  is  the  true  theory  of  economy,  so  thorough  going  and  consistent, 
that  I  cannot  now  re.ad  other  books  on  the  subject  without  indignation.”  * 
Jevons’s  declaration  in  1871  that  “  value  depends  entirely  upon  utility  ” 
was  for  Englishmen  one  of  the  first  signs  that  the  coming  generation 
would  disagree  with  the  popularly  accepted  view  that  Adam  Smith 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  political  economy  ;  that  Malthus,  Anderson, 
and  Senior  had  added  important  doctrines  ;  that  Ricardo  and  his  editor 
had  systematized  the  whole  ;  and  fhat,  finally,  Mr.  Mill,  the  younger, 
had  filled  in  the  details,  and  completely  expounded  this  branch  of 
“entertaining  knowledge.”*  But  in  the  interval  between  1860  and 
1871,  Mr.  Ruskin  had  been  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  His 
protests  against  the  prevalent  conception  of  economics  are  well  known, 
and  can  barely  stand  the  strain  of  requotation  ;  his  statements  as  to 
value,  however,  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves  as  an  illustration 
of  his  undoubted  powers  of  ethical  insight,  but  are  almost  important 
as  an  anticipation  of  the  views,  stated  later  on  by  Bohm-Bawerk. 
“Value,”  wrote  Mr.  Ruskin  in  1863,  “signifies  the  strength  or 
‘  availing  *  of  anything  towards  the  sustaining  of  life,  and  is  always 
twofold  ;  that  is  to  say,  primarily  intrinsic,  and  secondarily  effectual. 
Intrinsic  value  is  the  absolute  power  of  anything  to  support  life.  It 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  intrinsic  value  of  wheat,  the  air,  or  the 
flowers,  that  men  refuse  or  despise  them.  Used  or  not,  their  power  is 
in  them,  and  that  particular  power  is  in  nothing  else.  But  in  order 
that  this  value  of  theirs  may  become  effectual,  a  certain  state  is  neces' 
sary  in  the  recipient  of  it.”*  Those  who  have  read  Bohm-Bawerk 
will  at  once  recognize  a  rough  correspondence  between  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
“intrinsic  value”  and  “effectual  value”  and  the  Austrian  writer’s 

*  Aristotle,  Politics,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

*  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*  Quoted  by  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  in  his  Alplvabet  of  Economic  Science. 

*  Jevons,  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  p.  105.  *  Ruskin,  Muiura  Pulveris. 
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“objective  value ’’and  “subjective  value.”  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Professor  Smart  was  at  one  time  an  exponent  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
writings. 

The  most  important  epoch,  Iiowever,  in  the  history  of  the  theory  of 
value  was  the  publication  of  Monger’s  Grundsdtze,  a  work  which 
appeared  in  the  same  year  as  Jevons’s  great  work,  although,  1  believe, 
in  complete  independence  of  it.  In  Germany  the  theory  had,  indee<l, 
been  worked  out  roughly  by  Gk>ssen,  in  an  ambitious  work  which 
appeared  so  far  back  as  1854,  but  which,  Wieser  assures  us,  bad 
disappeared  from  sight  ”  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  In 
France,  again,  Leon  Walras  published  a  pioneer  work  in  1874,  and  the 
names  of  Pierson  and  Charles  Gide  are  sufficient  evidence  against  any 
claim  on  the  part  of  German  writers  to  a  monopoly  of  accurate 
thought  in  this  direction. 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  exclusively  on  the  history  of  the  theory  of 
value  up  to  the  moment  at  which  the  present  work  takes  up  the  threads 
of  the  argument,  but  it  is  most  essential  that  the  student  should  realize 
that  the  solution  now  placed  before  him  claims  not  merely  to  represent 
the  arbitrary  deductions  of  abstract  economics,  but  to  express  in  scientific 
terms  the  actual  development  of  economic  life.  However,  I  do  not  propose 
in  this  place  to  follow  our  author  through  his  work,  or  to  criticise  the 
applications  of  his  theory  to  the  prime  social  problem  of  the  distribution 
of  the  returns  of  production.  Much  of  the  latter  part  of  the  argument, 
though  in  a  sense  necessary,  would  hardly  interest  “  practical  ” 
students  ;  for,  to  take  a  single  instance,  we  do  not  in  England  find  it 
necessary  to  seriously  confute  the  doctrine,  attributed  by  Wieser  to 
Socialists  in  general,  that  labour  alone  is  creative,  and  that  land  and 
capital  are  only  its  “dead”  instruments.*  Yet,  all  the  same,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  younger  school  of  Socialists  to  read  carefully  and  form 
their  convictions  in  due  time  on  this  important  point ;  for,  be  it  noted, 
if  value  is  a  social  product,  not  inherent  in  but  imposed  upon  its 
subject  by  the  complex  ebb  and  flow  of  popular  effective  demand,  and 
if  it  be  true  ethics  “  that  value  should  accrue  to  the  value  producers,” 
then  surely  we  have  in  these  Austrian  text-books  the  soundest  and 
clearest  economic  justification  of  the  aims  and  projects  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  (as  opposed  to  the  older  oligarchic)  co-operative  movement. 
The  younger  Socialists  appear  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  rent  and 
interest  in  the  apportionment  of  the  returns  of  production,  but  they 
have  not  as  yet  seen  their  way  to  a  true  economic  theory  for  the 
apportionment  of  profit.  And  therefore  the  theory  of  value  and  its 

’  This  theory,  however,  is  the  economic  basis  of  Mr.  L.  Gronlund’s  Co-operative 
Commomcealth.  .  . 
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relations  to  production,  as  worked  out  for  us  by  Bdhm-Bawerk  and 
Wieser,  despite  the  cardinal  differences  between  these  authorities  on 
the  theory  of  capital  and  interest,  is  of  very  great  importance  to  those 
who  are  earnestly  striving  for  more  light  on  social  difficulties,  and  most 
certainly  should  be  well  considered  by  those  who  have  at  heart  prin¬ 
ciples  of  co-operative  endeavour. 

W.  K.  Firmingeb. 

“COMMON  SENSE”  APPLIED  TO  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

By  Dr.  Mary  Putnam-Jacobi.  [236  pp.  Crown  8vo.  $1. 

Putnam.  New  York,  1894.] 

The  common  sense  referred  to  in  the  title  chosen  by  Dr.  Jacobi  for 
her  contribution  to  the  Questions  of  the  Day  Series  brought  out  by 
Putnam  is  not  that  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  of  Tom  Paine.  The 
authoress  has  taken  as  her  model  the  celebrated  pamphlet  issued  by 
him  just  before  the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies,  to  fan  the 
colonists*  passion  for  independence,  and  she  quotes  his  words,  “  The  sun 
never  shined  on  a  cause  of  greater  worth.  .  .  .  posterity  are  virtually 
involved  in  the  contest,  and  will  lie  more  or  less  affected  even  to  the 
einl  of  time  in  the  proceedings  now.” 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  production  of  this  treatise  has  l)Ocn 
the  recurrence  of  the  periodical  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  New 
York  State.  The  Committee  on  Suffrage  of  the  State  Convention  was 
in  session  last  summer,  and  the  advocates  of  womanhood  suffrage 
seized  the  opportunity  to  present  it  with  an  address  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Jacobi,  which  she  adds  as  an  appendix  to  her  book.  It  is  there  argued 
that  political  enfranchisement  U  both  the  logical  and  the  just  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  freedom  alreatly  conceded  to  women  in  respect  of  property 
and  employment ;  that  women,  by  the  use  they  have  made  of  their 
present  advantages,  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  crown  of 
citizenship,  and  that  the  successive  elimination  of  other  grounds  for 
disqualification  makes  the  sole  surviving  one  of  sex  the  more  invidious. 
“  For  the  first  time,  ail  women,  no  matter  how  well  born,  how  well 
educated,  how  intelligent,  how  rich,  bow  serviceable  to  the  State,  have 
been  rendered  the  political  inferiors  of  men,  no  matter  bow  base-born, 
how  poverty-stricken,  how  ignorant,  how  vicious,  how  brutal.” 

The  reckless  baste  with  which  the  franchise  has,  for  party  purposes, 
been  thrown  open  to  nearly  all  the  aliens  who  throng  the  American 
seaboard  (the  too  industrious  Chinese  alone  excepted)  enables  Dr. 
Jacobi  to  denounce  with  some  justice  the  statecraft  which  hurries  to 
enlist  the  venal  votes  of  such  as  these,  while  it  keeps  the  door  locked 
uimu  multitudes  of  women  born  and  brought  up  in  the  l>est  traditions 
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of  the  Republic.  When,  however,  she  passes  on  to  press,  upon  the 
same  grounds,  the  enfranchisement  of  all  grades  of  women,  the  world¬ 
wide  and  world-old  problem  of  Right  versus  Expediency  recurs  once 
more.  Professor  T.  Raleigh  has  defined  rights  as  claims  recognized 
by  the  State.  The  term  as  used  in  political  agitation  has  evidently 
a  very  different  signification,  and  may  rather  be  defined  to  mean  claims 
admitted  upon  their  merits  to  be  just  by  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community.  It  is  evidently  in  this  sense  that  our  authoress  speaks  of 
the  conception  of  Rights  as  a  “  conception  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  majestic,  the  most  awful,  which  has  ever  dominated  the  world.*’ 
That  she  herself  avowedly  relegates  the  consideration  of  expediency 
to  a  very  subordinate  position  in  demanding  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  the  unintelligent  as  well  as  to  the  intelligent  section  of 
American  women  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  writer  so 
sanguine  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  exercised  upon  character  by  the 
possession  of  political  power.  But,  with  all  respect  to  Dr.  Jacobi, 
expediency  is  as  important  a  factor  in  adjusting  claims  of  this  kind  as 
is  the  question  of  abstract  justice  itself.  There  is  not  a  more  plausible 
claim  than  that  of  the  individual  to  decide  his  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  for  himself,  nor  one  which  expediency  has  taught  us  to  watch 
more  jealously  and  to  limit  mure  rigidly,  at  any  rate  iu  its  outward 
manifestations.  Behind  the  “  rights  ”  of  the  individual,  the  class,  or 
even  of  the  sex,  is  the  welfare  of  the  community  of  which  these  are 
among  the  component  elements.  Dr.  Jacobi  seems  at  one  point  to 
perceive  that  the  influence  on  American  politics  of  the  negro  and 
immigrant  vote,  at  present  limited  to  males,  has  been  the  reverse  of 
beneficial  to  the  nation.  Is  it  likely  that  the  inclusion  of  females 
would  have  mitigated — would  not  rather  have  added  to — the  evils 
which  have  attended  an  experiment  dictated  by  the  alliance  of  political 
idealism  with  partisan  politics  ?  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  unrestricted  manhood  suffrage  which 
is  not  equally  an  argument  for  the  only  real  universal  suffrage — 
enfranchisement  unconditioned  by  sex. 

Possibly  it  has  been  the  study  of  physiological  and  social  analogies 
suggested  by  her  professional  training  that  has  led  Dr.  Jacobi  to  add 
herself  to  the  band  of  thinkers  who  regard  the  complete  State,  and  not 
the  complete  individual,  as  the  integer  of  humanity,  and  whose  views 
are  the  exact  antipodes  of  those  quoted  with  dissent  by  Dr.  Jacobi 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post :  “The  work  of  government,  which 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  really  only  a  means  to  human  enjoj'ment  and  con¬ 
venience,  has  come  to  be  considered  one  of  the  great  ends  of  human 
existence.”  On  the  contrary,  “  In  a  democratic  republic,”  says  our 
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authoress,  the  Public  Life  is  the  visible  expression  of  the  Man  thinking, 
to  whom  each  individual  man  must  incessantly  return.”  Hence  it  is 
natural  that  she  should  attach  supreme  importance  to  the  possession  of 
the  vote,  and  from  her,  as  from  the  rest  of  her  school,  only  such 
arguments  of  expediency  as  buttress  their  preconceived  ideal  will 
meet  with  any  recognition. 

As  formulating  the  demand  of  a  section  of  the  New  Women  for 
complete  political  equality  of  the  sexes — for  the  claim  here  put  forward 
impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  covers  admission  to  the  legislature,  the 
judiciary,  and  the  highest  posts  of  the  executive — Dr.  Jacobi’s  little 
treatise,  as  well  as  the  “  petition  of  right  ”  which  forms  the  appendix, 
is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  present  controversy.  The  mutual 
antagonism  of  some  of  her  statements — as,  for  instance,  that  intelligence 
has  always  been  the  master  of  physical  force,  that  women  are  on 
an  intellectual  equality  with  men,  and  [yet]  that  women  have  always 
been  oppressed  by  men — certainly  detracts  from  the  value  of  her  work. 
But  some  of  her  incidental  observations  are  very  good  and  suggestive, 
as  this  one  :  “  If  the  original  contempt  for  masses  of  men  has  ever 
diminished,  and  the  conception  of  mankind  been  ennobled,  it  is  because, 
upon  the  primitive  animal  foundation,  human  imagination  has  built 
a  fair  structure  of  mental  and  moral  attribute  and  possibility,  and 
habitually  deals  with  that ;  ...  it  was  to  this  moral  man”  (should  not  the 
word  here  have  been  “ideal  man”  ?)  “that  Pericles  addressed  his  funeral 
oration,  and  of  whom  Lincoln  thought  in  his  speech  at  Gettysburg.” 
There  is  a  certain  section  of  masculine  opinion  as  to  which  the  remark 
that  “  men,  accustomed  to  think  of  men  as  possessing  sex  attributes 
and  other  things  besides,  are  accustomed  to  think  of  women  as  having 
sex,  and  nothing  else”  is  true.  This,  again,  is  well  put :  “But  what 
...  is  demanded  is  that  women  be  recognized  as  human  beings,  with 
a  range  of  faculties  and  activities  co-extensive  with  that  of  men, 
whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  the  powers  within  this  range.  The 
sex  relations  of  women  as  lovers,  as  wives,  as  mothers,  remain 
absolutely  untouched,  certainly  unimpaired,  by  the  demand  to  extend 
beyond  these.  What  is  impaired,  is  not  the  sex  relation  nor  sex  con¬ 
dition  but  the  social  disabilities,  the  personal  and  social  subordination, 
the  condition  of  political  non-existence,  which  have  been  foisted  upon 
that  sex  condition.  .  .  .  The  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  women  is, 
and  it  is  unique  for  any  new  class  of  voters,  that  they  are  not  homo¬ 
geneous  with  each  other,  but  are  so  with  the  men  among  whom  they 
live.”  This  next  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  reflection  ;  “  When  the 
natural  right  of  women  to  maintenance  is  based  on  maternity,  not  only 
firmly,  but  exclusively,  many  practical  consequences  will  ensue.  .  .  .• 
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Childless  women  will  roeognize  that  their  peeuniary  dependenee  on 
their  husbands  rests  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from  that  of  mothers. 
In  many  cases  they  would  choose  that  such  dependence  should  not 
exist  at  all." 

Thus  far  Dr.  Jacobi.  Apparently,  however,  feminine  sentiment 
regarding  the  suffrage  is,  as  a  whole,  quiescent.  Women  are  gaining 
under  existing  political  conditions  almost  as  much  as  they  could,  with 
greater  effort,  win  for  themselves  through  the  franchise.  The  majority 
instinctively  feel,  that  the  enjoyment  of  rights  may  be  too  dearly 
bought  by  the  surrender  of  privileges  inseparable  from  the  disabilities 
they  at  present  endure.  Miss  Willard  is  reported  to  have  declared 
that  women  could  have  the  suffrage  if  they  really  wanted  it.  If  we 
read  aright  between  the  lines  of  Common  Sense,  Dr.  Jacobi  herself 
recognizes  that  her  views  do  not  express  the  aspirations  of  the  bulk 
of  her  American  sisters.  It  is  only  a  minority  who  feel  acutely  the 
omission  of  their  sex  in  successive  extensions  of  the  franchise.  The 
majority  of  women  in  the  States,  like  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Russia,  are  indifferent  where  they  are  not  actively  hostile.  At  present 
it  is  the  few,  the  educated  and  intelligent  it  may  be,  but  still  the  few, 
who  covet  political  power  in  either  country. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 

HONEST  MONEY.  By  Arthur  J.  Fonda.  [209  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  Macmillan.  London,  1895.3 

The  author  of  this  book  is  impressed  with  the  belief  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  troubles  of  the  present  day,  and,  indecil, 
of  all  times,  are  due  to  the  instability  of  value  of  our  medium  of 
exchange,  based,  as  it  everywhere  is,  upon  either  a  gold  or  a  silver 
standard.  Like  Diogenes,  in  search  of  an  honest  man,  he  sets  out 
upon  a  quest  in  search  of  “  honest  money,”  by  which  he  means  a  money 
whose  value,  measured  by  its  purchasing  power  of  other  goods,  will 
always  remain  constant.  The  first  portion  of  his  work  is  taken  up 
with  the  statement  of  axioms  which  few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute. 
Commencing  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  subjective  (or 
intrinsic)  value,  and  the  objective  (or  relative)  value  of  an  article — 
a  distinction  which,  by  the  way,  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  is  at  times 
himself  somewhat  apt  to  lose  sight  of  in  the  latter  part  of  his  book — 
he  proceeds  to  show  how  the  relative  value,  i.e.  the  purchasing  power, 
of  gold  and  silver  (but  especially  of  gold)  has  varied  during  the 
last  fifty  years — how,  in  fact,  gold  and  silver,  as  articles  of  commerce, 
are  even  more  variable  than  most  other  commodities,  from  the  -fact 
that  the  demand  for  them  is  liable  to  sudden  changes,  in  what  are 
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kaown  as  commercial  panics.  After  showing  further  how  the  value 
of  money  is  controlled,  like  that  of  all  other  commodities,  entirely  by 
tlie  law  of  supply  and  demand,  he  proceeds  to  enunciate  his  scheme 
for  the  production  of  a  coinage  which  shall  be  perfectly  stable  and 
constant. 

Shortly,  this  scheme  is  as  follows  :  The  money  is  to  be  all  paper 
money.  Its  coinage  is  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
who,  acting  on  the  result  of  a  quinquennial  review  of  the  prices  of 
a  selected  list  of  commodities,  will  withhold  or  coin  money  to  whatever 
extent  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fixed  standard  of  value 
as  settled  at  the  commencement.  In  every  sudden  commercial  crisis, 
where  under  our  present  conditions  gold  rises  rapidly  in  value  owing 
to  a  sudden  demand,  the  State  will  issue  loans  to  the  banks  of  as  much 
money  (always  paper  money)  as  may  be  required,  the  eredit  of  the 
Government  being  thus  always  pledged  in  order  to  maintain  the 
standard  value  of  the  currency. 

The  idea  of  a  money  so  controlled  by  the  State  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
fascinating  one,  and,  could  the  scheme  be  worked  out,  the  benefits  of 
a  currency  whose  purchasing  power  would  always  remain  eonstant 
would  be  undeniable.  But,  pleasing  as  the  idea  may  at  first  sight  be, 
I  think  that,  to  most  who  read  it,  Mr.  Fonda’s  book  will  seem  to  be 
of  a  somewhat  unpractical  character.  Laying  it  down,  as  he  does, 
as  an  axiom  that  every  fluctuation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold 
is  a  misfortune,  he  draws  no  distinction  between  a  fall  in  prices  pro¬ 
duced  by  improvements  in  machinery,  i.e.  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  that  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  demand.  Again,  he 
acknowledges  that  the  idea  of  a  universal  coinage  is  chimerical,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  sees  no  danger  in  the  fact  that  the  country  which 
adopts  his  system  will  be  alone  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  currency  as  he  suggests.  His  own  words  upon 
the  subject  are :  “  As  to  divorcing  our  prices  from  those  of  other 
countries,  the  objection  would  have  no  weight.  The  values  of  any 
of  our  commodities,  compared  with  those  in  other  countries,  would 
iu  no  way  be  afiected.”  This  may  be  true  as  regards  what  ho  terms 
“  subjective  value ;  ”  but  as  regards  “  exchange  value,”  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  nation  which  adopts  a  standard  whose  value  is  con¬ 
tinually  changing  as  compared  with  that  of  other  nations  must,  in  the 
long  run,  find  that  its  commerce  is  carried  on  at  a  disadvantage.  If 
Mr.  Fonda’s  view  is  correct,  then  the  state  of  Indian  finance  is  eminently 
satisfactory,  for  he  tells  us,  iu  another  part  of  his  book,  that  “  the  value 
of  silver  has  been  much  more  nearly  constant  than  that  of  gold.” 

One  other  objection  should  be  mentioned.  “  A  more  valid  objection 
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might  be  urged”  (these  are  Mr.  Fonda’s  words)  “in  the  danger  of 
entrusting  to  public  officials  so  great  a  power  as  the  control  of  money 
value  would  seem  to  be.”  Mr.  Fonda  is,  however,  of  a  trustful  dis¬ 
position,  and  does  not  believe  in  the  gravity  of  this  danger.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  sanguine  Economist  is  writing  in  America, 
and  of  an  American  Government ! 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  author  to  say  that  the  book, 
while  it  deals  with  a  somewhat  complicated  subject,  is  throughout 
clearly  and  tersely  written  ;  that  the  arguments  are  well  worked  out ; 
and  that,  although  we  may  hesitate  to  follow  him  into  all  his  con¬ 
clusions,  these  latter  are  the  result  of  a  strong  conviction  of  the  value 
of  his  theory,  and  not  of  any  distortion  of  facts. 

S.  R.  C.  Bosanql’Et. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  SOCIALISM.  By  W.  D.  P.  Bliss.  [291 
pp.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6(f.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1895.] 

This  is  a  very  interesting  little  book,  by  a  writer  who  is  a  thorough 
master  of  bis  subject.  It  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  Professor 
Ely’s  work,  published  a  year  or  two  ago  ;  but  while  Professor  Ely 
tries  to  maintain  throughout  an  attitude  of  judicial  impartiality,  Mr. 
Bliss  writes  as  an  advocate  of  Social  Democracy.  He  is  not  content 
with  the  compromise  which  Professor  Ely  favours,  that  State  owner¬ 
ship  should  be  applied  only  to  “  natural  monopolies,”  such  as  railroads, 
but  not  to  ordinary  trades  or  manufactures  ;  for,  he  says,  “  facts  are 
proving  it  perfectly  natural  to  monopolize  any  business  :  the  same 
principle  runs  through  all.”  But  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  go 
the  whole  way  with  Mr.  Bliss  will  find  his  book  very  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  will  not  be  offended  by  any  violent  denunciations  of 
things  as  they  are.  The  treatise  is  well  arranged.  We  have  first  a 
list  of  definitions  of  Socialism  ;  then  a  chapter  on  “  What  Socialism  is 
Not,”  followed  by  another  on  “  What  Socialism  Is.”  Next  comes  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Socialistic  movement  in  the  chief  European 
countries  and  the  New  World  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  an  advocacy  of 
Social  Democracy  as  “  The  only  Solution  of  the  Industrial  Problem,” 
and  a  refutation  of  the  objections  usually  brought  against  it.  The 
Appendices  include  copious  biographical  notes,  in  which  Plato  and 
Aristotle  rub  shoulders  with  Tom  Mann  and  Mr.  Adderley. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  compare,  as  we  may  do  from  these  pages, 
the  types  of  Socialism  which  are  prevalent  in  different  countries.  In 
England  we  have  highly  developed  Trade-unionism,  a  strong  current 
of  religious  and  philanthropic  feeling  pervading  all  classes,  aiul  a 
tendency  to  work  through  existing  parties  and  institutions,  instead  of 
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breaking  with  the  past.  In  France  the  predominance  of  the  idea  of 
the  Commune  is  the  distinguishing  feature,  while  the  prevalence  of 
wild  Anarchism  illustrates  the  weaker  side  of  the  French  character. 
In  Germany  we  see  how  a  movement,  which  began  among  idealistic 
philosophers,  has  become  (in  sympathy  with  the  general  trend  of 
German  thought  at  the  present  day)  almost  wholly  materialistic  ;  and 
we  are  startled  by  the  rapid  growth  of  a  party  which  polled  124,655 
votes  in  1871,  and  1,876,738  in  1893.  Still  more  alarming  to  friends 
of  the  established  order  is  the  situation  in  Belgium,  where  the  Liberals 
have  been  crushed  out  between  the  Clericals  and  the  Socialists,  leaving 
the  latter  as  the  Opposition,  with  hopes  of  soon  becoming  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  America,  the  great  stronghold  of  Individualism,  Socialistic 
ideas  have  characteristically  given  birth  to  experiments  in  Communism 
— to  semi-monastic  communities  which  have  no  political  propaganda. 
The  best  account  of  those  strange  societies  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith's  Questions  of  the  Day,  and  his  conclusion  is  that  none  of 
them  has  solveil  any  great  problem  for  humanity,  or  even  tried  any 
experiment  of  general  interest.  The  successful  communities  have 
become  rich  owing  to  their  rules  of  celibacy,  not  to  their  Socialism. 
The  prospects  of  social  reform  in  the  United  States  seem  to  Mr.  Bliss 
to  be  very  gloomy.  “  The  leaders  of  both  the  great  political  parties 
show  themselves  wholly  on  the  side  of  capital,”  and  the  rigidity  of 
the  written  Constitution  makes  all  change  exceedingly  difficult. 
“  America  is  the  least  progressive  of  all  civilized  nations  ”  (has  any 
American  ever  dared  to  say  such  a  thing  before  ?),  and  is  “  in  more 
danger  of  a  bitter  class  war  than  any  other  civilized  country  in  the 
world.”  The  newer  communities  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  seem 
to  be  far  less  afraid  of  State  action  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  will  resist  the  temptation  to  “  socialize  ”  their  proiligious  loans 
from  the  British  investor.  In  his  chapter  on  “  Objections  to  Socialism,” 
the  author  meets  in  an  able  manner  the  arguments  from  the  ineradi¬ 
cable  selfishness  of  mankind,  and  from  “the  coming  slavery  ;”  but  to 
answer  the  biological  objection  by  saying  that  “  God’s  laws  may  be 
trusted  to  care  for  all  God’s  children  ”  is  surely  an  unworthy  piece  of 
claptrap.  There  are  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the  Appendices.  Bacon 
was  not  born  in  1595  (p.  208)  ;  Mr.  Stead  was  not  imprisoned  “for 
having  unwittingly  disobeyeil  the  law  in  giving  his  evidence”  (p.  256)  ; 
Bishop  Westcott  was  not  a  professor  at  Oxford  (p.  263)  ;  and  Balxeuf 
was  guillotined,  not  hanged  (p.  288).  To  conclude  :  Mr.  Bliss’s  book 
maybe  cordially  commended  to  all  who  are  interested  iu  social  questions 
and  in  modern  history. 
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THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHILDREN.  By  Gebtkude  M.  Tdck- 
WELL.  [164  pp.  Crown  8  VO.  2s.  6d.  Methuen.  London,  1894.] 

This  little  book  belongs  to  the  series  on  **  Social  Questions  of 
To-day,”  edited  by  the  Eev.  H.  de  B.  Gibbins.  The  title  is  a  little 
misleading,  for  the  authoress  does  not  deal  with  more  than  a  limited 
class  of  the  children  of  the  State  ;  and  though  one  chapter  is  devoted 
to  voluntary  schools,”  the  reference  is  not  to  public  elementary 
schools  partly  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  but  to  institutions 
designed  for  orphans,  and  destitute  children,  or  for  those  committed  by 
magistrates  to  reformatories  or  industrial  schools.  The  book  is  the 
outcome  of  six  years’  work  amongst  children,  and  the  writer  has  been 
aided  by  Mrs.  Westlake,  Miss  Mason,  Dr.  Barnardo,  Mr.  Waugh,  and 
others,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  management  or  inspection  of 
charitable  institutions  for  children. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  light  thrown  on  the  various  ways  which 
have  been  found  useful  in  mitigating  the  unhappy  condition  of  children 
who  inevitably  suffer  from  the  vice  or  incapacity  of  their  parents. 
Within  the  last  few  months  public  attention  has  been  called  to  more 
than  one  shocking  scandal  in  connection  with  our  poor-law  administra¬ 
tion,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  there  is  an  immense  field 
open  to  those  who  are  willing  to  put  intelligence,  sympathy,  and 
perseverance  at  the  service  of  the  poor,  whether  by  becoming  elected 
guardians  or  voluntary  workers.  It  seems  to  be  notorious  that  the 
general  improvement  in  hospital  nursing  has  not  yet  affected  more 
than  a  few  of  our  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  one  would  gladly  see  a 
higher  class  of  nurses  undertake  that  branch  of  their  noble  profession. 
It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  the  writer,  after  careful  inquiries,  finds  no 
reason  to  believe  that  children  are  subject  either  to  wilful  cruelty  or 
dangerous  risks  in  training  for  the  circus  and  theatre ;  but,  like  every 
one  else  who  has  weighed  the  terrible  statistics.  Miss  Tuckwell  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  has  done  admirable  work,  and  is  still  needed  even  in  quarters 
where  an  amiable  optimism  imagines  that  no  cruelty  exists. 

Naturally,  in  the  course  of  a  discursive  little  volume,  there  are  some 
opinions  expressed  which  seem  crude  and  misleading.  For  instance, 
tlie  present  writer  feels  that  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  half¬ 
time  system  (pp.  21,  146)  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts  which  have 
come  under  his  own  observation.  Notoriously  in  some  School-board 
districts  the  standard  of  exemption  for  half-timers  has  been  far  too 
low,  and  in  some  factories  the  hours  and  the  work  are  too  severe  for 
children  ;  but,  under  favourable  conditions,  there  is  a  stage  in  .the 
child’s  life  when  the  combination  of  school  and  work  is  decidedly 
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advantageous.  Of  course,  the  half-time  childreu  should  be  taught  in 
seiiarate  schools  or  departments,  and  one  would  like  to  see  their  partial 
attendance  at  school  prolonged  at  least  until  they  had  reached  fourteen 
years,  and  in  normal  cases  passed  the  sixth  standard. 

Cybil  Bickersteth. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM  :  An 
Account  of  the  University  Settlements  in  East  London.  Edited 
by  J.  M.  Knapp,  [x.,  235  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5«.  Rivington, 
Percival.  London,  1895.] 

No  one  who  has  an  interest  in  his  kind  will  find  this  book  dull.  It 
is  an  attempt  in  some  measure  to  explain,  in  a  series  of  papers,  the 
methods  of  those  men  and  women  of  education  who  are  working  among 
the  uneducated  in  university  settlements.  With  the  exception  of  tho 
introduction,  which  is  a  reprint  of  Sir  John  Gorst’s  inaugural  lecture 
at  Glasgow,  it  is  the  work  of  people  who  have  daily  experience  of  the 
things  of  which  they  speak  ;  and,  taken  together,  it  forms  a  reasonable 
answer  to  the  question  which,  in  Mr.  Knapp's  preface,  is  given  as  the 
reason  for  its  publication.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  those  who  have 
wished  to  know  “  what  one  does  in  the  East  End,"  will  avoid  the 
obvious  danger  of  being  contented  to  obtain  experience  second-hand. 
Beyond  a  certain  point,  indeed,  this  book  will  not  enable  them  to  do  so. 
In  the  management  of  a  settlement  there  are  diverging  ways  ;  and  the 
wide  difTerences  of  opinion  which  some  of  the  papers  exhibit,  point  to 
problems  which  it  remains  for  the  future  history  of  the  movement  to  solve. 

Of  these,  the  most  interesting  is  the  question  of  the  management  of 
clubs.  To  this  subject  four  out  of  the  thirteen  papers  are  allotted. 
Those  contributed  by  the  Head  of  Oxford  House  (“  Working  Men’s 
Clubs”),  Mr.  Fiennes  of  Oxford  House  (“The  Federation  of  Working 
Men's  Social  Clubs  ’’),  and  Mr.  Peppin  of  Toynbee  Hall  (“  The  Clubs 
of  the  Club  and  Institute  Union  ’’),  raise,  with  a  certain  reserve,  the 
problem  of  the  effect  of  admitting  alcoholic  liquors  into  club  life.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  better  served  the  purpose  of  the  book  bad  the 
obvious  difference  of  principle  between  Mr.  Ingram  and  Mr.  Peppin 
been  more  frankly  worked  out.  Mr.  Peppin,  who  has  given  three  years’ 
attention  to  the  question,  claims  that  the  temperance  club  is  condemned 
by  experience.  Financially  it  does  not  pay,  and  socially  it  is  found  to 
be  dull.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prosperous  institution  for  which  ho 
holds  a  brief  has  “more  than  155"  metropolitan  and  219  provincial 
clubs  on  its  books  :  and  its  32,845  London  members  consume  alcoholic 
liquors  on  club  premises  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  2d.  per 
head  per  night.  The  common  charge  that  these  clubs  arc  tied  to 
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brewers  he  successfully  rebuts;  but  in  general  his  attitude  towards 
opposition  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  for  instance,  unfair  to  suppose  that 
the  average  visitor  is  so  grossly  inaccurate  as  Mr.  Peppin  would  have 
him  (pp.  209,  210);  and  with  regard  to  the  “  facilities  for  constant 
soaking  which  club  life  seems  to  offer,”  we  should  like  to  hear  a  more 
atlequate  defence.  If  it  is  true  that  **  the  people  who  know  least  about 
these  clubs  are  the  people  who  have  the  blackest  and  most  definite 
charges  to  bring  against  them,”  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  those  who 
know  most  to  meet  those  charges  with  the  most  definite  refutation. 

Mr.  Ingram  deals  with  the  individual,  and  Mr.  Fiennes  with  the 
federal  aspect  of  those  clubs  which  are  run  on  the  opposite  principle. 
Mr.  Fiennes'  exposition  of  the  benefits  which  federation  secures  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  above  controversy  :  and  the  statement  of  the  case 
against  liquor  is  left  to  his  chief.  Mr.  Ingram  exchanges  the  common 
compliment  of  controversy  in  admitting  the  d  priori  plausibility  of  the 
view  which  he  rejects  :  but  be  claims  that  in  actual  fact  (1)  working 
men  are  glad  to  be  out  of  the  drink  altogether  ;  (2)  that  non-alcoholic 
clnbs  exhibit  an  indefinable  superiority  of  tone  ;  and  (3)  that  they 
best  suit  the  interests  of  the  working  man’s  wife.  Mr.  Ingram’s  rare 
competence  in  this  matter  is  above  question  ;  but  bow  is  it  that  on 
a  point  of  fact  be  and  his  colleague  differ  so  widely  from  the  expert 
from  Toynbee  Hall  ?  Must  we  go  below  the  facts,  to  divergences 
such  as  the  following  parallels  imply  ? 

“  The  Club  and  Institute  Union  is  an  “In  democratic  London  a  kyning 
organization  that  is  essentially  created  is  all  essential.  It  is  a  strange  feature 
by  the  people  for  the  people ;  its  strength  to  those  who  understand  club  life,  how 
as  well  as  its  weakness  lies  in  this  fact  utterly  inept  the  working  man  is  for 

It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  club  move-  running  the  concern  ‘  on  his  own '  ”  (Mr* 

ment  has  survived  so  many  difiiculties  ”  Fiennes,  p.  219). 
etc.  (Mr.  Peppin,  p.  214). 

Mr.  Legge  (“  The  Repton  Club  ”)  contributes  nothing  to  this  implicit 
controversy,  but  a  great  deal  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  readers.  The 
club  of  which  he  writes  is  intended  to  educate  the  rougher  sort  of  lad 
for  membership  of  the  Oxford  House  Club  ;  and  one  of  its  chief 
educational  instruments  is  the  encouragement  of  boxing.  Mr.  Legge 
brought  his  considerable  qualifications  to  bear  on  its  organization  and 
government  :  and  the  vigorous  humanity  of  his  description  explains  at 
once  the  enviable  secret  of  his  success. 

The  other  papers,  and  indeed  the  book  as  a  whole,  may  safely  be  left 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  reader.  Two  improvements  suggest  them¬ 
selves  as  likely  to  increase  the  value  of  the  book  should  it  be  reissued  : 
(1)  the  historical  introduction  to  the  paper  on  the  organization  of 
charity  seems  disproportionately  long,  and  (2)  the  appropriateness  of 
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tlie  title  would  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  paper  on  the  actual 
state  of  tlie  Universities  with  regard  to  their  present  interest  in  the 
social  problem.  H.  N.  Bate. 


THE  GREAT  REVOLUTION  OF  1905  ;  or,  The  Story  of  the 
Phalanx.  With  an  Introductory  Account  of  Civilization  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Frederick 
W.  Haves.  [Ixviii.,  316  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6rf.  Forder. 
London,  1895.] 

In  1895  society  was  wholly  corrupt.  By  1905  it  was  regenerated, 
and  everybody  was  happy  ever  after.  This  was  done  by  the  efforts  of 
a  propagandist  body  called  the  Phalanx,  which  managed  to  carry  a 
complete  Socialist  programme  through  Parliament  in  four  years,  first 
by  holding  the  balance  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  and  then 
by  sweeping  the  country  in  its  own  name. 

The  details  of  the  reconstructed  society  are  very  interesting,  and 
many  of  them  very  attractive.  Of  course  all  the  adult  men  had  to  work 
a  proper  quota  of  hours  (with  shorter  hours  for  more  unpopular  work), 
and,  of  course,  the  payment  was  equal  for  all.  The  position  of  women 
is  more  original  :  a  married  woman  counted  us  a  worker  ;  an  unmarried 
woman  counteil  as  a  worker  if  she  chose  to  work  ;  if  she  liked,  she 
might  be  idle,  and  then  she  was  paid  as  two-thirds  of  a  worker. 
Artists  and  authors  were  paid  as  workers,  if  their  works  were  approved 
by  the  appropriate  board  ;  till  then,  they  must  earn  their  liviug  at  other 
occupations,  and  write  or  paint  as  amateurs.  First,  petroleum  was 
substituted  for  coal,  and  then  tidal  power  and  water-gas  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  petroleum,  so  that  there  was  no  smoke  and  no  coal-mining. 
Agriculture  was  so  productive  that  it  could  be  confined  to  flat  and 
fertile  places,  and  yet  support  the  whole  people  without  foreign 
supplies,  and  leave  all  the  hills  and  woods  for  public  pleasure-grounds. 

Experts  must  say  whether  Mr.  Hayes's  agriculture  and  engineering 
bear  any  relation  to  any  possible  facts';  but,  for  the  sake  of  our  social 
future,  1  hope  they  are  a  little  better  than  his  social  and  moral 
science.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  most  disheartening,  his  frantic 
denigration  of  our  society  as  it  stands,  or  his  childish  confidence  that 
a  few  years  of  agitation  could  convert  such  a  pandemonium  of  degrada¬ 
tion  into  a  paradise  of  healthy  and  well-conducted  citizens,  or  his  suicidal 
contempt  of  all  the  ethical  factors  in  social  reform.  Probably,  no  words 
will  convince  Mr.  Hayes  that  he  is  wrong  on  any  of  these  points  ;  pro¬ 
bably  no  reader  of  this  Review  is  in  danger  of  being  led  away  by  him  : 
but  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  progress,  those  who  are  more  or  less  in 
agreement  with  his  objects  must  disclaim  all  approval  of  his  method. 
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As  to  Mr.  Hayes's  first  point,  our  present  bad  cliamctcr,  to  exltibit 
it  fully  would  be  to  transcribe  a  ^eat  part  of  the  book.  “  The  scions 
of  the  aristocracy  shared  with  the  criminal  classes  and  the  lawyers 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  mischievous  element  in  the  social 
State.”  “  No  one,  least  of  all  the  hardworking,  inferior  clergy  ” 
(Mr.  Hayes  is  curiously  tender  to  these  in  several  other  passages), 
“  thought  of  the  deans  or  bishops  except  as  astute  men  of  the  world  ” 
(p.  xxxix.).  The  House  of  Commons  “  had  the  unique  distinction 
of  gathering  to  itself  every  element  of  scoundrelism  in  the  empire, 
and  of  endowing  them  with  a  flavour  of  villany  peculiarly  its  own  ” 
(p.  xl.).  Philanthropists  opposed  Socialism  because  it  would  extin¬ 
guish  misery,  and  leave  them  no  occupation ;  in  the  same  way, 
temperance  reformers  opposed  it  because  it  would  alK)lish  drunkenness. 
And  the  people  who  were  to  profit  by  Socialism  were  no  letter  than 
the  rest.  The  proletariate,  stupid,  bigoted,  and  brutalized  by 
generations  of  oppression,  had  been  habitually  misled  by  its  narrow¬ 
minded  and  short-sighted  leaders.  .  .  .  Almost  every  workman  was 
a  capitalist  and  slave-driver  at  heart  ”  (p.  78).  Many  people  besides 
Mr.  Hayes  have  wondered  why  the  magistrates  pass  such  lenient 
sentences  for  assault  and  battery,  but  it  was  left  for  him  to  discover 
the  reason.  Magistrates  are  mostly  Conservatives,  and  they  have  kept 
up  a  traditional  prejudice  in  favour  of  ruffians  ever  since  the  days  when 
they  used  them  to  break  up  Liberal  meetings  at  elections  (p.  161). 

Take  the  last  point,  Mr.  Hayes's  theory  of  the  moving  force  in 
reforms  :  “  Nothing  has  been  more  distinctly  exhibited  than  the  in¬ 
herent  and  ineradicable  selfishness  of  the  whole  human  race,  under 
all  conditions  of  civilization,  education,  religion,  and  social  surround¬ 
ings.  ...  So  far  from  the  evils  of  Individualism  ceasing  through  a 
higher  type  of  morality  becoming  general,  it  was  the  very  excess  and 
enormity  of  the  mischief  which  eventually  evolved  the  remedy”  (O 
sancta  gimplicitas  ! — an  immoral  universe  evolves  itself  spontaneously 
to  a  moral  end).  “  That  remedy  derived  its  entire  efficacy  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  neither  dependence  on,  nor  connection  with,  any 
standard  of  personal  ethics  or  of  moral  obligation  whatever.  It 
neither  hoped  nor  expected  anything  from  any  sense  of  duty,  any 
consideration  for  others,  or  any  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  but  relied  solely 
on  the  direct  personal  interest  of  the  e  normous  majority  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  whole  success  of  the  Revolution  lay  ...  in  its  being 
an  appeal  from  the  selfishness  of  a  clique  to  the  selfishness  of  twenty 
millions  of  the  population  ”  (pp.  68,  69). 

The  words  are  enough  to  refute  themselves.  In  a  world  like  that, 
books  like  this  would  not  be  written.  Pity  for  his  neighbours  is 
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strong  enough  to  make  Mr.  Hayes  lose  sight  of  justice  and  common 
sense  in  describing  their  condition.  Why  are  the  rest  of  us  to  be  set 
down  as  hopeless  egoists  ? 

And  if  we  are  such  egoists,  how  can  we  be  trusted  to  work  a 
system  which  requires  the  most  disinterested  integrity  to  keep  it 
going  ?  Mr.  Hayes  apparently  thinks,  like  Bentham  with  his  very 
different  system,  that  everybody  is  to  be  kept  straight  by  everybody 
suspecting  everybody  else  ;  but  Bentham  knew  that  suspecting  is  very 
hard  work,  and  nobody  can  keep  at  it  for  very  long  together,  especially 
a  man  that  has  anything  else  to  do ;  and  so  he  minimized  the  sphere 
of  Government  action  as  much  as  might  be.  With  a  socialist  theory 
of  government  and  a  Benthamic  theory  of  human  nature,  where  is  all 
the  suspecting  energy  to  come  from  ? 

Was  there  ever  a  stranger  sight?  Political  Economy  was  once 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  selfishness.  (We  will  not  ask  whether  any 
great  economist  ever  thought  so  ;  certainly  many  small  economists  did.) 

Let  every  man  follow  his  own  interest,  and  the  general  interest  will 
l>e  secured.”  Mr.  Hayes  sees  what  that  principle  has  come  to,  and 
writes  his  imprecations  on  its  ruins  ;  and  then  he  proceeds — to  deny 
it  ? — not  at  all,  to  rebuild  society  on  the  same  principle,  multiplieil 
by  twenty  millions. 

Need  we  repeat  it  ?  Things  are  not  like  that.  Selfishness  is  a 
disintegrating  principle.  All  union  means  self-sacrifice,  if  it  is  only 
the  self-sacrifice  of  “  honour  among  thieves.”  Can  Mr.  Hayes  point 
to  any  revolution  that  was  ever  effected  on  bis  principles,  from  the 
Seisachtheia  to  the  Commune  ?  If  people  were  what  be  thinks  them, 
the  “  Phalanx  ”  would  have,  been  powerless  from  the  beginning, 
because  the  capitalists  could  always  have  bribed  a  sufficiency  of 
electors  to  outvote  it.  When  people  effect  a  great  object  by  common 
action  in  the  face  of  fierce  opposition,  it  is  not  because  every  man 
thinks  it  more  profitable  to  stick  to  his  neighbours  than  to  desert 
them,  but  because  he  thinks  it  more  kindly  and  more  just. 

T.  C.  Snow. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

TABLEAU  CECONOMIQUE.  By  Francois  Quesnay.  First  printed 
in  17o8,  and  now  reproduced  in  facsimile  for  the  British  Economic 
'  Association,  [viii.,  12  pp.  4to.  2s.  6d.  Macmillan.  London, 
1894.] 

Quesnay’s  works  were  edited  by  Professor  Oncken  in  1888,  but  at  that 
time  no  copy  of  the  Tableau,  in  its  original  form,  was  known  to  exist. 
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Since  then,  Dr.  Stephan  Hauer,  acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Professor 
Stern,  of  Zurich,  has  discovered  a  copy,  not  quite  of  the  first  edition 
of  1758,  but  of  the  next  best  thing — the  edition  of  1759 — among  the 
pa^rs  of  the  elder  Mirabeau — L'Ami  de$  Hommes, — the  copy  wiiich 
Quesnay  sent  to  the  old  Marquis,  with  his  own  corrections  in  the 
margin.  As  the  Economic  Association  say  in  their  preface,  “  A  work 
which  has  in  its  time  been  regarded  as  the  fon$  et  origo  of  scientific 
economics  is  fitly  reproduced  in  the  present  bicentenary  year  of 
t^uesnay’s  birth”  (1894).  This  is  not  the  moment  to  estimate  Ques- 
nay’s  work,  but  only  to  notice  with  gratitude  the  beautiful  reprotluctioii 
by  the  French  photographer  and  the  Cambridge  engraver.  Is  there  in 
existence,  and  shall  we  ever  get  in  similar  reproduction,  any  original 
manuscript,  or  author’s  “  revise,”  of  the  ff'ealth  of  Nations  ? 

SOCIALISM.  By  Lord  Norton.  Second  Edition.  [35  pp.  8vo. 

Is.  Rivington,  Percival.  London,  1895.] 

This  is  a  moderate  statement  of  the  objections  to  Socialism,  with 
some  judicious  remarks  on  various  alternative  means  of  social  improve¬ 
ment.  There  seems  to  be  no  very  pressing  or  obvious  reason  why  it 
should  have  been  written  ;  but,  equally,  there  is  not  much  reason  why 
it  should  not.  A  few  points  may,  however,  be  objected  to.  “  Om¬ 
niscience  has  forewarned  that  the  poor  shall  never  cease.”  Where  ? 
Really  Lord  Norton  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  ethics  of  quo¬ 
tation.  Again,  “  the  inevitable  dependence  of  prices  on  demand  was 
never  practically  controverted  by  any  Christian  Socialist  setting  an 
example  of  paying  more  than  he  need  for  anything.”  The  first  part 
of  the  sentence  betrays  a  complete  ignorance  of  all  recent  economics  ; 
the  second,  in  a  less  kindly  person,  one  might  have  been  inclined  to  set 
down  as  cynicism.  We  may  venture  to  doubt  whether  Lord  Norton 
always  acts  uiion  this  principle  in  fixing  the  wages  of  his  charwoman 
or  his  ganlener.  What  our  author  can  mean  by  saying  that  “  married 
men  ”  were  not  excluded  from  the  monastic  life  in  the  primitive 
Church,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  statement  is,  no  doubt,  strictly  true  ; 
and  it  is  equally  true  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  present  day,  but  only  if 
the  married  man  leaves  his  wife.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
Lord  Norton’s  well-meant  exhortation  to  “  Christian  Socialism  ;  ” 
but  we  may  doubt  the  applicability  of  the  terms  to  a  theory  of  life 
which  seems  to  completely  acquiesce  in  the  existing  social  order, 
and  merely  recommend  private  charity  to  correct  its  inherent  evils. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


TN  the  days  when  reading  and  writing  were  as  rare  accom- 
plishments  as  music  and  painting  now  are,  there  was  hardly 
any  means,  besides  the  object  lesson,  of  imparting  knowledge. 
Oral  instruction  of  a  simple  description,  such  as  might  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  apothegm,  proverb,  or  saw,  also  existed  ;  but  only  the 
least  complex  truths  in  laws  natural  and  laws  artificial  could  be 
thus  inculcated.  Many  a  maxim,  especially  if  it  rhymed,  found 
its  way  into  the  manuscripts  and  prints  of  a  more  erudite  era. 
Indeed,  numerous  literary  teachers  of  our  own  times  continue 
to  make  use  of  this  mode  of  language,  just  as  our  traders  still 
utilize  the  symbol  in  clinching  some  of  their  bargains.  Speaking 
generally,  the  earlier  the  writer  on  agriculture  the  more  his 
work  abounds  in  terse  and  pithy  dicta.  Thus,  if  we  turn  to 
classic  literature,  we  find  Pliny  and  Columella,  who  were  advo¬ 
cates  of  small  holdings,  originating  such  precepts  as  “  Sow  less, 
and  plough  more ;  ”  “  Admire  a  large  farm,  and  occupy  a  small 
one ;  ”  “  The  land  should  be  weaker  than  the  husbandman,”  etc. 
Some  of  these  happy  expressions  of  the  ancients  find  an  echo 
amongst  the  writings  of  our  English  farmers.  That  time- 
honoured  truth,  which  was  trite  even  when  Cato  quoted  it,  “  A 
man’s  forehead  is  preferable  to  his  hindhead  ”  is  renewed  in  such 
assertions  as  “  The  master’s  eye  makes  the  horse  fat,”  or  “  The 
farmer  should  manure  the  ground  with  his  foot,  and  provender 
the  larder  with  his  eye.” 

But,  however  fully  a  treatise  was  thus  stocked,  it  failed  to 
create  a  lasting  impression  unless  the  methods  advocated  in  it 
were  outlined  with  the  plough,  and  filled  in  with  the  lights  and 
tints  of  a  living  vegetation. 

It  would  seem  that  throughout  the  long  existence  of  our  native 
husbandmen,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  either  object-lesson 
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or  written  instructions  to  assist  them  in  their  acquisition 
of  technical  skill.  Whether,  however,  they  always  availed 
themselves  of  such  opportunities  is  another  matter.  There  is, 
for  example,  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  a  brisk  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  occurred  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  this 
island  between  the  farmers  of  the  two  nationalities.  In  matters 
agricultural,  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were,  no  doubt, 
more  frequently  the  pupils  than  the  teachers  of  their  conquerors. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  to  such  an  extent  as  is  generally 
supposed.  If  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  carried 
northwards  from  the  more  favoured  soils  of  the  “  wine  and  oil  ” 
districts,  fresh  usages  and  implements  travelled  southwards  from 
out  of  the  "  beer  and  butter  ”  regions  of  Celtic  Europe.  If  the 
Romans  had  taught  us  the  culture  of  the  vine,  we  had  taught 
them  the  advantages  of  marling.  If  the  practices  of  pruning 
and  grafting  were  introduced  by  Italians  into  the  Gallic 
orchards,  specimens  of  the  wheeled  machine,  which  caught  the 
severed  ears  in  its  hollow  receptacle  as  it  was  pushed  forward 
by  the  oxen  through  the  Gallic  cornfields,  must  have  been 
imported  into  the  arable  farms  of  Italy.  It  is  possible  that  the 
uses  of  the  rajpa,  napus,  vicia,  Inpinus,  and  other  green  crops 
were  made  known  to  the  northern  nations  by  the  Romans.  But 
the  proofs  of  such  an  assertion  are  by  no  means  indisputable ; 
for,  according  to  Strabo,  the  aborigines  of  Britain  largely  sub¬ 
sisted  on  roots,  and  other  classic  authors  state  that  those  of 
Gaul  cultivated  some  of  these  crops  as  food  for  both  man  and 
beast. 

It  is,  however,  at  least  probable  that  the  Romans  vigorously 
exerted  themselves  in  inducing  us  to  improve  our  system  of 
husbandry.  It  was  their  interest  to  do  so ;  partly  because  we 
afibrded  their  armies  of  occupation  in  Northern  Europe  their 
chief  food  supplies,  partly  because,  by  teaching  us  the  arts  of 
peace,  they  contrived  to  wean  us  from  the  attractions  of  war. 
But  when  they  abandoned  us  to  our  own  resources,  most  of 
their  agricultural  innovations  dropped  into  desuetude.  In  times 
of  violence,  high  farming  becomes  too  risky  an  undertaking ; 
and  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  we  ceased  to  top-dress  our 
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soils  with  lime  and  marl,  just  as  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
we  lost,  temporarily,  the  art  of  vegetable  gardening. 

It  was  the  religious  orders  which  generally  resuscitated  much 
of  our  lapsed  knowledge.  From  the  earliest  epoch  these  seem 
to  have  been  a  step  in  advance  of  the  educational  standard 
reached  by  the  mass  of  the  population.  The  Gauls  believed 
that  the  more  numerous  the  Druids  were  in  any  district,  the 
greater  would  be  the  yield  of  its  crops.  This  may  have  been 
mere  superstition,  as  Strabo  suggests ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  Celtic  hierarchy,  which  was  by  no  means  illiterate,  possessed 
the  secrets  of  an  advanced  agriculture. 

In  course  of  time  the  monks  succeeded  the  Druids  as  the 
pioneers  of  our  national  husbandry.  Their  cloister  walls  were 
still  adorned  with  the  vine- tendril  and  fig-leaf,  whose  roots  the 
Romans  had  brought  with  them.  Within  their  orchards  and 
erberes  yet  lingered  a  few  of  the  fruit-trees  and  vegetables 
whose  original  seeds  had  been  introduced  from  Italy.  Into  “  the 
dead  hand  ”  of  abbot  and  prior  went  much  of  the  useless  soil 
of  this  island ;  and  decade  after  decade  revealed  it  increasing  in 
fertility  and  beauty  under  the  axes  and  ploughs  of  its  new 
owners.  But  our  medieval  ecclesiastics  were  fettered  in  mind 
and  body  by  the  traditions  and  customs  of  a  bygone  polity. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  revolutionize  the 
husbandry  of  the  common  field,  even  had  they  been  intellec¬ 
tually  capable  of  doing  so.  Happily  there  came  a  time  when, 
in  the  words  of  Green,  “  the  long  mental  inactivity  of  feudal 
Europe  broke  up  like  ice  before  a  summer’s  sun.”  By  the 
agency  of  the  Crusades,  the  brute  force  of  the  West  had  come 
into  contact  with  the  cultured  intelligence  of  the  East.  Forth¬ 
with  up  rose  a  host  of  wandering  scholars,  and  disseminated 
knowledge  throughout  the  religious  houses  of  Christendom. 
Sun-bronzed  palmers  brought  back  with  them  from  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  a  description,  even  specimens,  of 
unknown  flora  and  fauna.  The  peach,  pistace,  pine,  cypress, 
walnut,  almond,  cherry,  fig,  apricot,  musk-rose,  and  many  ( 
plants  and  vegetables  besides,  are  mentioned  by  Googe  as  having 
been  thus  introduced  (or  re-introduced)  from  Sc3’thia,  Persia, 
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Armenia,  Italy,  and  France.  The  classical  revival  of  the  twelfth 
century  is  shown  by  the  frequent  quotations  from  ancient 
writers,  indulged  in  by  the  pedantic  chroniclers  of  that  period. 

Then  it  was  that  every  educated  landlord  would  begin  to 
search  for  agricultural  information  among  the  forgotten  authors 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Of  those  belonging  to  the  former  country, 
Columella  mentions  forty  and  Varro  fifty.  Many  of  their  works, 
however,  had  long  since  disappeared,  like  that,  alas  !  of  Scorfa, 
the  greatest  of  Roman  husbandmen,  who,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Columella,  had  made  agriculture  “  eloquent.”  Failing  these, 
there  were  the  writings  of  Roman  experts,  such  as  Cato,  Varro, 
Virgil,  Columella,  Pliny,  and  Falladius.  Farmers,  who  had 
not  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  would  have 
had  to  journey  to  some  place  where  the  treatise  of  Walter,  the 
Henley  land  agent,  was  preserved.  This  w'as  written  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and,  within  two  hundred  years,  numerous 
copies  of,  or  excerpts  from  it,  were  in  existence.  There  were, 
besides,  in  use,  before  the  introduction  of  printing,  other  works, 
such  as  Hosehonderie,  Scneschaucie,  and  the  Revles  of  Robert 
Groseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Two,  if  not  more,  of  these 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  agricultural  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  manuscript  of  Fleta. 

No  startling  discoveries  would,  however,  have  resulted  from 
the  perusal  of  native  works  on  husbandry ;  and  so  the  learned 
farmers  and  gardeners  who  occupied  our  monasteries  eventually 
turned  their  attention  to  the  study  of  foreign  authors.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Barton  Lodge,  we  now  know  that,  at  any  rate,  one 
manuscript  translation  of  Palladius  was  in  use  here  in  England 
as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  wonder  ii^  that,  with 
such  a  source  of  knowledge  available,  the  light  soils  of  East 
Anglia  did  not  become  the  theatre  of  a  four-coun^e  rotation 
centuries  before  they  actually  did. 

As  soon  as  the  art  of  printing  had  passed  from  Ha^irlem,  up 
the  Rhine,  and  over  the  Alps,  agricultural  knowledge  began  to 
abound  in  Italy.  Crescenzio  printed  his  great  work  in  1478. 
Forty  years  later  Cornaro  repeated  what  the  Romany  Senate 
had  done  centuries  earlier — that  is  to  say,  translated  ^Mago’s 
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Geoponics  into  Latin.  Italian  renderings  of  the  work  soon 
followed.  Pier  Marino  performed  a  similar  task  on  the  De  re 
Kuaticd  of  Palladius,  and  some  one  else  on  Columella’s  works. 
Then  came  Matthioli’s  Commentary  on  Dioscorides,  and  Biondo’s 
translation  of  Theophrastus  on  Plants.  It  has  been  said  that 
these  productions  were  bought  up  and  read,  not  on  account  of 
any  general  thirst  for  agricultural  knowledge,  but  because  their 
purchasers  realized  that  they  contained  the  Tuscan  tongue  in 
the  meridian  of  its  purity.  I  but  barely  mention  Tatti, 
Stefano,  Agostino,  Gallo,  Sansovino,  Lauro,  and  Tarelk)  as 
Italian  writers  on  husbandry  belonging  to  this  period,  and  turn 
to  our  English  authors. 

It  has  been  customary  for  historians  to  give  the  first  place  of 
honour  to  Judge  Anthony  Fitzherbert  in  the  long  list  of  our 
agricultural  writers.  But,  after  the  recent  researches  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Clarke  (as  yet  unpublished)  into  the  authorship  of  the 
Boke  of  Surveyinge  and  the  Treatise  on  Hvtsbandrie,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  either  of  the  two  brothers  is  to  occupy  this 
honourable  post,  it  must  be  the  elder  one,  viz.  John,  the  gentle¬ 
man  farmer,  who  bred  foals  on  the  Derbyshire  uplands.  But  I 
must  cast  a  doubt  on  John’s  claim  to  the  title ;  for,  even  if  we 
ignore  the  attempt  of  the  Henley  writer,  some  of  the  eighteen 
English  authors  mentioned  by  Googe,  in  his  English  version 
of  Heresbach’s  compilation  from  classic  writers,  may  have  a 
claim  of  precedence.  Unfortunately  their  works  have  all 
perished,  having  helped,  possibly,  to  increase  the  blaze  in 
Bacon’s  courtyard,  when,  in  disgust  with  its  uselessness,  he 
consigned  his  entire  agricultural  library  to  the  flames.  Few 
even  of  their  names  are  known  to  fame ;  for  I  once  instituted 
a  search  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  libraries  in  the  hope 
of  tracing  them.  John  Somer  was  a  Canon  of  Windsor,  but 
what  he  wrote  I  failed  to  ascertain.  William  Lambert  treated 
of  the  diseases  of  cattle.  Nicasius  Yetzwort  was  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  secretary  to  either  Mary  or  Elizabeth  for  the 
French  tongue.  According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  wrote  a  work 
on  husbandry.  It  has  been  wrongly  supposed  that  H.  King 
was  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  published  certain  religious 
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works;  but  that  prelate  was  bom  in  1591,  fourteen  years 
after  the  first  appearance  of  Googe’s  treatise  in  print  No  more 
information  about  these  writers  can  be  obtained  from  the 
bibliographies  of  agricultural  authors  given  by  Canon  Harte  in 
1765,  by  Richard  Weston  in  1772,  by  John  Loudon  in  1825,  and 
by  John  Donaldson  in  1854. 

Fitzherbert,  like  Scorfa,  Virgil,  Walter  of  Henley,  Henry 
Best,  as  well  as  many  modem  authors,  wrote  from  personal 
experience.  He  tells  us  very  modestly  that  his  suggestions 
may  not  be  the  best  for  all  places,  but  that  they,  represent  the 
best  which  a  housekeeper  of  forty  years  and  more  had  dis¬ 
covered  by  diligent  practice.  Notwithstanding  such  admirable 
credentials  as  are  contained  in  this  assertion,  neither  of  Fitz- 
herbert’s  works  attained  to  the  wide  popularity  which  Tusser, 
who  clothed  his  information  in  wretched  doggerel,  received  for 
his  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hmbandry.  Subsequent 
authors  coolly  borrowed  Fitzherbert’s  ideas  without  any  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  Samuel  Blagrave  (or  Billingsly)  transcribed  ver¬ 
batim  181  pages  of  the  treatise  into  his  Epitome  of  Husbandry, 
a  duodecimo  volume,  published  in  1669,  and  derived  the 
remainder  of  his  information  from  Leonard  Mascal’s  books  on 
the  Ordering  of  Poultry  and  Government  of  Cattle,  published 
respectively  in  1581  and  1596.  Sir  Richard  de  Benese,  Canon 
of  Marton  Abbey,  produced  his  system  of  land  measurement  in 
1535 ;  and  Reginald  Scot,  son  of  a  Kentish  squire,  was  the  first 
to  draw  attention  to  hop  cultivation,  by  means  of  his  Perjite 
Plaiforme,  in  1576.  In  1594  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  a  lawyer,  who 
confesses  that  he  never  kept  more  than  two  cows  in  his  life, 
gave  farmers  his  views  on  dairying,  as  well  as  those  of  Bernard 
Palissy  on  manures  and  salts.  Thomas  Hill,  a  cockney,  wrote 
his  treatise  on  gardening  about  the  same  period,  and  G. 
Churchey  his  New  Book  of  Hushandrie  a  year  or  so  later. 

The  mention  of  these  names  completes  my  list  of  well-known 
sixteenth-century  writers,  thus  afibrding  me  an  opportunity 
of  inquiring  whether  any  beneficial  results  had  been  thus  far 
derived  from  such  literary  sources  of  information.  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative,  though  the  will  rather  than  the  way 
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to  do  so  was  wanting.  Most  of  the  agricultural  authors  belong¬ 
ing  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  were  now  known,  if  not  studied, 
here  in  England.  Googe  published  a  full  list  of  them  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Four  Books  of  Husbandry,  which  indeed  con¬ 
tains  all  their  most  valuable  doings  and  sayings.  Moreover,  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  agriculture  long  since  had  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  perfection.  We  know  now  that  in  China  and 
Japan  the  seed-drill  was  in  use;  in  Egypt,  artificial  poultry¬ 
breeding;  in  Peru,  a  true  estimate  of  the  fertilizing  value  of 
guano  existed ;  in  Spain,  a  skilful  method  of  irrigation ;  in  Italy, 
a  four-course  rotation  of  crops;  and  nearer  home  still,  viz.  in 
Flanders,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  feeding  capabilities 
of  artificial  grasses.  Indeed,  there  was  no  necessity  to  cross  the 
seas  in  search  of  agricultural  novelties.  If  not  when  Turner’s 
translation  of  Dodomeus  was  published,  at  any  rate  when 
Gerarde’s  Herbal  and  Gow’s  Phytologia  Britannica  became 
available,  farmers,  if  they  had  chosen,  could  have  realized  what 
valuable  vegetables  might  be  growing  just  under  their  noses, 
though  unused. 

But  the  crippling  economy  of  the  common  arable  field,  and  an 
absurd  prejudice  against  digging,  were  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  the  transplantation  of  garden  plants  on  to  the  farm.  This 
was  the  more  unfortunate  because  horticulture  from  the  earliest 
times  possessed  strong  attractions  for  scientific  men.  The  olera 
were  long  regarded  by  the  medical  profession  as  their  chief 
source  of  drugs.  Right  up  to  Stuart  times  our  forefathers 
looked  upon  the  walled  enclosure  of  their  manorial  pleasances 
merely  as  a  kind  of  apothecary’s  shop,  and  contentedly  sent 
across  to  Holland  whenever  they  wanted  a  few  greens  for  the 
table.  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  our  early  physiologists  and 
chemists  confined  their  researches  to  the  herb-bed ;  since  philo¬ 
sophical  investigation  into  the  anatomy  of  any  vegetable  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  olitory  garden  was  not  likely  to  prove  of  much 
service  until  it  became  universally  used  as  an  esculent  either 
human  or  bestial. 

The  seventeenth  century  was,  however,  to  be  prolific,  if  not  of 
reforms  in  agriculture,  yet  of  both  writers  and  actors  throughout 
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civilized  Europe.  In  France,  as  long  as  the  Mercantilist 
doctrines  remained  in  favour,  no  marked  attention  was  likely 
to  be  paid  to  the  practices  of  the  husbandman.  Yet  Les  Moyene 
de  devenir  riche  and  the  Cosmopolite,  by  the  potter  Palissy ;  Le 
Theatre  d Agriculture,  by  De  Serres ;  L' Agriculture  et  Maison 
Rustique,  by  Messi's.  l^tienne  and  Liebault ;  and  Le  Cours  Com- 
plet  d Agriculture,  by  L’Abb^  Rosier,  all  appeared  in  print,  some 
prior  to,  and  most  of  them  early  in,  this  century.  The  work 
of  l^tienne  and  Liebault,  though  not  the  most  valuable  of  these, 
was  soon  translated  into  English  by  Surfleet  Save,  perhaps, 
that  it  contained  a  list  of  some  seventy  garden  plants  (mostly 
vegetables)  and  the  times  of  sowing  them,  1  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  William  Eillis,  who  called  it  an  insipid  work  containing 
a  great  deal  to  little  purpose.”  Even  the  one  exception  in  its 
general  inutility  just  suggested  may  be  disputed;  for  our 
countrymen  could  have  derived  quite  as  valuable  information 
on  garden  products  from  the  works  of  Gerarde,  Hill,  and  Tusser. 
That  it  should  have  been  so  popular  with  our  husbandmen  (I 
have  come  across  editions  of  it  in  country  houses)  is  the  more 
strange,  because  several  good  agricultural  works  were  written 
by  Englishmen  at  the  same  period.  Thus  Norden,  a  Master  of 
Arts,  produced  his  Surveyor's  Dialogue  in  1607,  Butler  his 
History  of  Bees  in  1609,  Rowland  Vaughan  his  Treatise  on 
Irrigation  and  Folkingham  his  Epitome  of  Surveying  in  1810. 
Even  the  Spaniards  had  by  now  shown  signs  of  an  awakened 
interest  in  the  industry,  for  they  freely  availed  themselves  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  publication  of  their  country¬ 
man  Herrera. 

The  Flemings  were  apparently  too  busy  practising  husbandry 
to  write  books  about  it,  and  it  now  dawned  on  the  minds  of 
Englishmen  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  cross  over  the 
ocean  and  see  what  they  were  about.  Thereupon  it  became 
realized  that  most  of  what  we  had  been  laboriously  studying 
in  the  writings  of  Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius,  might  be 
seen  in  actual  operation  on  the  soil  of  the  Netherlands.  Here 
were  found  farms  let  on  improvement  and  cultivated  to  a 
garden-like  pitch  of  perfection.  Here  grew  lucerne,  saintfoin. 
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trefoil,  sweet  fenugreek,  buck  and  cow  wheat,  field  turnips, 
spurry,  and  a  dozen  other  green  crops  used  merely  for  ploughing 
under  as  fertilizers.  Hero  were  seen  sheep  cotted  at  night, 
whose  droppings  were  transferred  each  morning  to  the  fallow 
ground  or  compost  heap.  Such  novel  usages  as  these  soon  found 
their  way  into  English  works  on  husbandry.  The  farm  lease, 
in  which  were  clauses  securing  to  tenants  the  value  of  their 
unexhausted  improvements,  began  to  be  advocated.  Clover  and 
other  forage  crops  found  a  rooting-place  on  English  common 
fields.  Cattle  came  to  he  stalled  and  soiled  during  inclement 
seasons.  An  improved  system  of  stercoration  spread  over  the 
country.  But  more  important  than  all  these  desirable  innova¬ 
tions,  was  the  discovery  that  gardening  was  but  agriculture  on 
a  small  scale.  The  spade  and  the  herbal  were  no  longer  ignored 
by  English  farmers;  and  prohibitive  rents  ceased  to  be  demanded 
by  landlords  whenever  plots  of  ground  were  wanted  for  horti¬ 
culture.  Simultaneously  with'  these  practical  improvements  a 
new  departure  was  made  in  agricultural  literature,  which  became 
the  result  of  associated  enterprise.  Sir  Hugh  Flat  had  taken 
the  first  step  in  this  direction  by  corresponding  with  lovers  of 
gardening  and  farming,  and  then  embodying  the  information 
thus  gleaned  in  one  book.  A  small  group  of  practical  men,  both 
writers  and  workers,  attached  themselves  to  Samuel  Hartlib, 
who  boasted  of  Milton  for  a  friend,  and  of  the  Protector  for  a 
patron.  Under  his  directorship  Child,  Plat,  Weston,  Beati,  and 
other  writers  published  their  treatises.  In  close  correspond¬ 
ence  with  these  penmen  were  such  eminent  practitioners  as 
Underhill,  Cullenden,  Dymock,  Potter,  etc.  These  were  days 
when  there  was  neither  a  law  of,  nor  respect  for,  copyright. 
Authors  expected  to  find  that  their  works  had  been  pirated,  and 
apparently  did  not  resent  the  practice.  Hartlib  published  the 
first  edition  of  Weston’s  book  without  even  knowing  its  author’s 
name ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  his  doing  so,  modem  historians 
have  given  him  all  the  credit  for  the  admirable  suggestions 
contained  in  it^  Yet  Gervoise  Markham,  for  being  guilty  of  a 

'  The  common  belief  is  that  Hartlib  wrote  the  Legacy,  though  Harte,  in  vol.  iv.^ 
p.  38,  of  the  Mut.  Butt,  et  Comm.,  ascribes  the  work  to  Child.  Sir  Richard  Westou 
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similar  eclecticism,  has  been  called  a  literary  thief.  The  truth 
is,  that,  at  a  period  when  printing  was  costly,  and  copies  of  books, 
in  consequence,  rare,  anybody  was  gladly  suffered  to  warm  up 
mental  nourishment  prepared  by  some  one  else,  so  long  as  it  was 
tasty.  We  may  learn  how  void  the  bookshelf  was  at  this  period 
of  agricultural  information,  by  reading  Weston’s  remarks  after 
having  ransacked  it : — 

“  Till  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days,”  he  writes,  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  was  scarce  a  book  wrote  on  this  subject.  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  any.  About  that  time  Tusser  made  his  verses,  and  Scot 
wrote  about  a  hop-garden,  and  Googe  translated  some  things.  Lately, 
divers  small  treatises  have  been  made  by  divers,  as  Sir  II.  Platts, 
Gabriel  Plattes,  Markham,  Blith,  and  Butler,  who  do  well  in  divers 
things  ;  but  their  books  cannot  be  call'd  compleat  books,  as  you  may 
perceive  by  divers  particular  things  not  so  much  as  mentioned  by  them. 
The  Country  Farmer,  translated  out  of  French,  is  copious  enough  ;  but 
it’s  no  ways  fram’d  or  squar’d  for  us  in  England  ;  and  I  fear  the  first 
authors  went  on  probabilities  and  hearsays,  rather  than  experience.  I 
hope  some  ingenious  man  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  a  work  so 
necessary  and  commendable.” 

Was  it  possible,  however,  for  a  single  individual  henceforth  to 
have  carried  successfully  through  so  arduous  an  undertaking? 
The  time  had  come  for  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of 
farming  to  group  themselves  under  one  editor,  who,  like  Hartlib, 
compiled  a  book  from  their  combined  literary  efforts.  He,  in¬ 
deed,  seems  to  have  anticipated  a  period  when  even  societies  of 
authors  would  not  exercise  sufficient  influence  with  “  the  major 
Part  of  the  People”  to  overcome  that  “untowardness  which 
wonderfully  wedds  them  to  old  Customs.”  He  and  Weston, 
therefore,  demanded  a  revival  of  the  old  Roman  polity  of 

was,  however,  its  real  author.  He  produced  anonymously  his  Discourte  of 
Husbandrie  uted  in  Brabant  and  Flandert,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  sons  as 
a  “  legacy.”  Hartlib  got  hold  of  an  imperfect  version  of  this  work,  and  published 
it  first  in  1645.  By  1651  he  had  found  out  its  author  and  begged  from  him  a 
correct  copy  of  it,  which  he  published  as  a  second  edition,  under  the  title  of 
A  Treatise  concerning  the  Husbandry  and  Natural  History  of  England.  The 
following  year  he  republished  it,  together  with  additions  and  Dr.  Beati’s  annota¬ 
tions.  This  he  declared  to  be  his  Legacy  to  the  CommomcealtL  I  have  in  my 
possession  copies  of  both  these  last-mentioned  editions. 
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appointing  a  public  director  of  agriculture.  Moreover,  with 
the  prescience  bom  of  close  intercourse  with  thoroughly  prac- 
tieal  men,  they  both  realized  what  an  enormous  boon  to  farmers 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  National  College  of  Agriculture. 
Given  two  such  rallying-points  as  these,  and  Weston’s  appeal 
to  native  exponents  of  the  art  to  be  less  niggardly  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  to  our  merchants  to  notice  and  retail  all  that  they  saw 
worthy  of  imitation  during  their  foreign  travels,  would  not  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  The  community,  however,  did  not  see  fit 
to  adopt  Hartlib  and  Weston’s  proposals.  Two  hundred  years 
were  to  elapse  before  a  college  of  agriculture  came  to  be  insti¬ 
tuted,  though  Evelyn,  Young,  Marshall,  and  other  famous 
farmers  renewed  the  demand  for  one.  Weston’s  name  is  re¬ 
membered  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the 
clover  crop,  and  this  service  only  received  its  proper  mead  of 
praise  when  it  was  mentioned,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  as  having  benefited  the  country  to  the 
extent  of  many  millions  sterling. 

I  elose  my  notice  of  writers  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  with  the  name  of  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuiden, 
who,  in  1G42,  published  a  work  on  the  draining  of  the  great 
fen.s.  The  mention  of  this  brings  up  the  chief  practical  under¬ 
taking  of  that  century,  with  which  the  name  of  this  Dutch 
colonel  of  horse  will  always  be  intimately  associated.  There 
awaited  the  individual,  w'ho  should  accomplish  the  feat,  a 
reward  which  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  largest  landed 
proprietors  in  Europe.  When  poor  Vermuiden  had  drained 
some  425,000  aeres,  he  realized  that  the  costly  contract  which 
he  had  made  with  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  was  beyond  his 
powers.  Our  insular  prejudices  against  such  “Dutch  and 
drunken  devices  ”  (as  Plat  had  called  an  earlier  scheme),  would 
allow  him  no  amelioration  of  his  hard  bargain.  Consequently 
he  had  to  desist  from  his  efibrts,  and  watch  others  step  in  and 
snatch  the  prize.  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  thirteen  gentle¬ 
men  adventurers,  took  up  the  lapsed  duty,  and  were  so  far 
successful  that  they  received  the  promised  reward.  But  the 
Level  was  not  adjudged  perfectly  and  permanently  reclaimed  till 
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1653,  before  which  happy  consummation  the  King  himself  had 
had  to  become  a  gentleman-adventurer.  Vermuiden  certainly 
deserved  some  recognition  of  his  services,  even  had  it  been  only 
the  posthumous  one  of  a  statue,  as  advocated  by  Canon  Harte. 
Both  Sir  William  Dugdalc  and  Sir  Jonas  Moore  did  their 
countrymen  a  benefit  by  publishing  accounts  of  this  magnificent 
enterprise. 

So  far  in  Scotland  nothing  had  been  done,  either  by  pen  or 
plough,  to  further  agricultural  effort.  John  Ray  tells  us  that 
the  labourers  there  were  too  lazy  to  take  off"  their  coats  whilst 
at  work,  and  apparently  there  was  no  one  capable  of  enforcing 
the  old  Roman  aphorism,  “  Sow  and  plough  naked.”  The  legis¬ 
lature,  however,  was  at  work,  clearing  away  feudal  obstacles  to 
good  husbandry,  and  the  Scottish  farmer,  as  soon  as  he  became 
thus  relieved,  began  to  force  his  way  into  the  first  rank  of 
British  agriculturists.  There  were  signs  of  aroused  energy  even 
in  Ireland,  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  attention  directed 
to  that  country  by  the  writings  of  Hartlib  and  Blythe. 

Turning  now  to  a  later  period,  I  am  forced,  for  want  of  space, 
to  make  a  selection  in  my  mention  of  agricultural  pioneers.  It  is 
on  the  efforts  of  associated  penmanship  that  I  shall  dwell  most, 
though  I  cannot  pass  over  certain  individual  writers  of  such 
striking  talents  that  their  very  names  have  become  landmarks 
in  agricultural  history. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  under  discussion,  the  idea 
was  again  ventilated  of  establishing  some  national  institution 
for  the  furtherance  of  science.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Evelyn,  who  had  just  returned  to  England  with  a  mind 
packed  full  of  knowledge  derived  from  seven  years  of  foreign 
travel,  originated  the  movement.  At  any  rate,  in  1662,  a 
small  body  of  philosophers  obtained  a  charter  from  the  King, 
and  formed  a  corresponding  club  for  the  promotion  of  all 
sciences  embraced  by  the  terms  “quadrivial”  and  “trivial”  The 
first  book  printed  by  the  Royal  Society  (as  it  came  to  be  called) 
contained  a  discourse  on  arboriculture,  from  the  pen  of  Evelyn. 
I  For  a  while  any  essayist  on  agricultural  topics  sent  his  views 

\  to  this  corporation;  and  in  the  fourth  edition  of  John  Worledge’s 
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Sysiema  Agricultwrce,  published  in  1687,  we  find  a  tribute  paid 
to  it  for  the  services  thus  rendered  to  the  farmer. 

Meanwhile  there  were  not  wanting  signs  that  the  science  of 
chemistry  was  coming  into  touch  with  that  of  agriculture.  In 
his  laboratory  under  the  lodgings  of  the  divinity  reader  at 
Gresham  College,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  had  been  long  at  work 
calcining  vegetable  growths  and  analyzing  their  ashes.  Early 
in  1660  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  vegetation  of  plants,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Philosophical 
Knowledge  by  Experiments.  It  was,  no  doubt,  great  rubbish 
and  full  of  absurd  errors,  but  it  accustomed  men’s  minds  to  the 
idea  that  chemistry  might  some  day  become  the  handmaid  of 
the  farmer.  It  was  a  revolt  against  the  esoteric  teaching  of  the 
alchemists,  in  that  it  was  intended  to  enlighten  rather  than  to 
mystify  the  public.  The  influence  of  the  Royal  Society  became 
evident  at  once  in  the  writings  of  agriculturists,  who  began  to 
regard  the  industry  with  the  reverence  they  had  hitherto 
reserved  for  less  useful  but  more  occult  sciences. 

I  now  come  to  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  start  a  periodical 
work  on  agriculture.  John  Houghton,  the  London  apothecary, 
edited  a  weekly  collection  of  letters  from  farmers  and  tradesmen. 
The  means  he  used  for  distributing  them  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  No.  VI.  of  the 
collection,  published  April  27,  1692. 

“  These  papers  are  2d.  each  here,  and  anybody  in  England  may 
have  them  by  Post.  But  when  that  is  thought  too  much,  it  may  be 
cased  by  10  or  12  obliging  themselves  constantly  to  take  them  from 
a  bookseller,  cofieeman,  or  some  other  may  afford  to  pay  a  carrier  and 
sell  them  for  2d.  or,  at  most,  3d.;  or  carriers  themselves  may  gain 
well  if  they’ll  serve  the  country  gentlemen.” 

This  weekly  twopence  would  have  been  well  laid  out  by  all 
farmers ;  for  the  periodical  reads  like  a  Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society.  One  week’s  budget  would  be  replete  with 
theories  concerning  the  political  and  economical  effects  of 
enclosing.  That  of  the  next  would  contain  a  dissertation  on 
agricultural  chemistry ;  often  as  not,  the  personal  experiments 
of  the  editor,  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Hems 
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Sloane.  Another  would  include  various  methods  of  housin^r 
corns,  or  of  baking  breadstuffs,  or  the  different  practices  of 
husbandmen  in  this  and  that  county.  For  eleven  years 
Houghton  persevered  with  this  undertaking,  and  then  a  grow¬ 
ing  business  obliged  him  to  desist.  But  he  deservedly  earned 
the  coveted  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society  for  his  short-lived 
efforts. 

We  next  reach  the  century  rendered  famous  by  the  amateur 
farmer,  who  was  to  the  Georgian  period  what  the  Roman  had 
been  to  the  British  era,  the  monk  to  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Fleming  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  what 
livestock  shows  and  technical  education  were  about  to  be  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  the  amateur.  “  It  was  never  merry  with  poor  craftes- 
men  since  gentlemen  became  graziers,”  was  a  saying  still 
remembered.  Hartlib  had  declared  that  few  men  liked  to 
attempt  fresh  experiments  for  fear  of  being  termed  “  projectors.” 
Tull  was  bluntly  told  by  his  neighbours,  that  his  innovations  in 
husbandry  were  no  use  to  rent-paying  farmers.  In  the  species 
of  wildgoose  chase  indulged  in  by  “  The  Three  Jovial  Huntsmen,” 
they  are  made  to  come  across  “a  gentleman  farmer  who  had 
lost  his  way.”  Yet  what  sorry  agriculturists  should  we  not  be 
now,  had  our  fathers  and  forefathers  never  set  eyes  on  the 
cultivation  of  a  home  farm !  If  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  foreigner,  such  as  the  Comte  de  Boulainvillier,  that  “  Milord 
Townshend  s’4tant  retird  dans  ses  terres  surpassa  bientot  ses 
modules,”  surely  his  neighbours  round  Rainham  had  long  before 
looked  over  their  hedges  to  see  what  he  was  about.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  follow  that  they  adopted  any  of  his  new  practices,  but 
their  sons  and  grandsons  did.  For  Arthur  Young  only  gave 
voice  to  the  opinion  of  posterity  on  Townshend’s  worth,  when  he 
said  that  his  name  had  come  to  be  extolled  in  every  European 
country,  not  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  farmer. 

Tull’s  fame  was  not  less  widespread ;  for  the  name  of  the  so- 
i  called  Founder  of  the  New  Husbandry  also  became  a  household 

word  in  farming  circles  throughout  Europe.  I  prefer  to  regard 
•  him  as  the  resuscitator  of  an  obsolete  system;  though  his 

i 
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services  were  none  the  less  valuable  on  that  account.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  in  England,  we  had  contented  ourselves  with  providing 
a  great  store  of  nourishment  for  the  wheat-plant  at  a  time  when 
it  scarcely  consumes  any.  Tull,  no  doubt,  unwittingly  revived 
Plat’s  theory  of  “a  philosophical  grinding  of  the  soil,”  which 
Evelyn’s  comments  had  subsequently  brought  into  disrepute. 
The  essence  of  the  new  husbandry  was  to  keep  up  a  fine  tilth 
all  through  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  never  to  cease  stirring 
its  roots  until  the  time  of  harvest.  Such  a  practice  is  nothing 
more  than  the  sarritio  and  runcatio  of  the  ancients.  By  rafter¬ 
ing  their  land  with  the  double-breasted  plough,  and  sowing  their 
seed  either  in  the  furrow  or  ridge  (according  to  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  soil),  they,  like  Tull,  managed  to  grow  it  in  rows 
wide  enough  apart  to  admit  of  hoeing  without  damaging  the 
tender  shoots.  But  Tull,  who  had  studied  the  system  in 
Lombardy,  realized  that  such  hand  labour  was  a  tedious  process, 
especially  when  performed  with  the  old  English  hoe,  which  he 
considered  better  designed  “  for  scraping  a  chimney  ”  than  for 
weeding  a  seed-bed.  His  great  service  to  agriculture  was  the 
application  which  he  made  of  Joseph  de  Lucatello’s  sembrador, 
or  drill  plough,  to  the  purpose  of  horse-hoeing.  Such  an  imple¬ 
ment,  of  course,  necessitated  a  greater  width  of  idle  soil  between 
each  wheat-plant  than  that  required  by  the  Italian  hand-hoer. 
But,  in  the  days  of  barefallowing,  this  was  not  looked  upon  as 
a  detriment,  for  Tull  taught  farmers  to  regard  the  vacant  space 
as  their  fallow  field ;  and  he  took  care  to  utilize  it  with  a  green 
crop  directly  after  the  grain  had  been  garnered.  To  needy 
husbandmen  the  chief  attraction  of  his  method  was,  that  the 
labour  of  the  horse-hoe  (so  he  maintained)  constituted  a  cheap 
equivalent  for  manure. 

About  1750  agricultural  science  advanced  rapidly  throughout 
Western  Europe.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  but  mainly  to  the  teaching  of  the  physiocratic 
economists.  Quesnay  had  replaced  Colbert  in  the  favour  of 
French  statesmen,  and  his  theories  of  the  produit  net  and 
impot  unique  at  once  focussed  public  attention  on  the  national 
husbandry.  Three  independent  translations  of  Tull’s  book 
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appeared  simultaneously  in  France.  Georgical  societies  sprang 
up  in  Paris,  Berne,  Lyons,  Tours,  and  Bordeaux.  By  1770  no 
less  than  thirteen  of  these  associations  had  been  established 
under  royal  patronage,  from  which  nineteen  aflSliated  offshoots 
had  grown  up  in  less  populous  centres.  Such  rural  academies 
vied  with  one  another  in  offering  prizes  for  useful  information. 
Agriculture  was  taught  as  an  art  in  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
German  Universities.  Linnaeus  was  invited  to  come  over  and 
found  a  College  of  Husbandry  in  Spain.  Kings  became  patrons 
of  the  industry.  Serene  Highnesses  practised  it,  and  more  than 
one  private  gentleman  bequeathed  his  fortune  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  its  interests.  Agricultural  organs  of  the  press  were 
instituted  in  Leipsic,  Hanover,  and  Stuttgard.  Fresh  editions 
of  Crescenzio’s  and  Tarello’s  works  appeared  in  Italy. 

We  English  were  not  less  active  than  our  neighbours  in  efforts 
to  advance  the  science.  Numerous  fresh  works  on  husbandry’ 
appeared  in  print.  The  efforts  of  the  specialist  writer  still 
received  a  respectful  hearing,  for  flockmasters  greedily  bought 
up  the  valuable  treatise  on  sheep  published  by  William  Ellis 
in  1749,  who,  though  somewhat  of  a  Jack-of -all-trades,  had  thus 
proved  himself  at  least  master  of  one.  The  Compleat  Body  of 
Husbandry,  published  by  Royal  authority  in  1756,^  which 
contained  contributions  from  Hale,  Stevenson,  Randolph, 
Hawkins,  Storey,  Osborne,  and  other  prominent  agriculturists, 
was  highly  appreciated.  Indeed,  the  churchwardens  of  a  small 
Cornish  parish  went  so  far  as  to  have  it  bound  in  rough  leather 
and  chained  in  their  vestry-room  for  the  public  use  of  the 
villagers. 

It  was  a  golden  age  for  the  agricultural  reformer,  since  every 
Enclosure  Act  added  to  his  field  of  experiment.  Unfortunately, 
so  far  there  had  been  but  little  inducement  for  him  to  publish 

'  Weston,  in  his  bibliography,  attributes  to  John  Hill  the  authorship  of  this 
book.  The  copy  of  it  used  by  roe  mentions  it  to  be  a  compilation  from  the  papers 
of  Thomas  Hale  and  other  contributors,  edited  by  Richard  Bradley.  DonaldMn, 
in  his  bibliography,  expresses  much  uncertainty  about  both  Hill’s  and  Bradley’s 
publications.  The  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  Bradley’s  CompUat 
Body  of  Husbandry,  which  came  out  in  1729,  was,  some  years  after  his  death  (in 
1732),  utilized  by  Hill,  so  as  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  work  bearing  the  same 
title,  which  appeared  in  1756. 
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the  results  of  his  labours.  Writers  on  all  subjects,  more  espe¬ 
cially  on  agriculture,  have  been  scurvily  treated  by  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  Fitzherbert’s  works  had  been  ignored,  destroyed,  or 
plagiarized.  Tusser  had  been  allowed  to  die  in  penury.  Plattes 
had  dropped  dead  from  want  in  the  public  street.  Hartlib  had 
been  deprived  of  his  pension,  just  when  he  required  it  most. 
A  great  historian,  like  Stowe,  had  been  reduced  to  solicit  a 
begging-licence  in  his  old  age.  The  ruined  Tull  lies  in  an 
unknown  grave.  Bradley  only  escaped  the  ignominy  of  being 
deprived  of  his  professorship  by  dying.  Bakewell  suffered 
bankruptcy  more  than  once.  Young  lost  a  fortune  in  experi¬ 
mental  farming.  Disappointment,  combined  with  want,  killed 
Wynne  Baker.  While,  even  in  our  more  appreciative  times, 
Mechis’  end  was  suspiciously  like  a  case  of  broken  heart.  The 
task  of  the  agricultural  pioneer,  whether  undertaken  in  the 
field,  or  in  the  workshop,  or  in  the  council-chamber,  has  always 
been  a  thankless  one.  A  study  of  agricultural  history  is 
suflBcient  to  show  that  discovery  has  been  seldom  accidental,  and 
generally  an  arduous  undertaking.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
art  of  drilling  corn  arose  from  the  blunder  of  a  silly  wench,  in 
dropping  wheat  seeds  into  holes  intended  for  carrots  ;  that  the 
manorial  value  of  bones  was  discovered  by  a  fox-hunter,  whilst 
superintending  the  cleansing  of  his  stables;  that  Reynolds 
stumbled  across  the  Kohl  rabi  whilst  experimenting  with 
another  species  of  roots.  Admitting  these  cases,  we  must  still 
regard  them  as  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.  As  for 
agricultural  institutions,  they  seldom  proved  successful  at  the 
outset.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  professorial  chair  of 
husbandry  (viz.  that  of  Temple  in  1772)  fell  through.  The  first 
attempt  to  found  an  agricultural  college  (viz.  that  of  Loudon  in 
1810)  had  to  be  abandoned.  Lastly,  the  first  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  (viz.  that  in  1793)  died  in  its  early  youth. 

It  would  seem  therefore  necessary  that  some  form  of  bribe 
should  have  been  offered,  in  order  to  induce  practical  farmers 
and  engineers  to  publish  the  results  of  their  experience.  This 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Manu¬ 
factures  undertook  to  do,  soon  after  it  was  founded  in  1753. 

VoL.  V. — No.  4.  2  H 
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Its  bestowal  of  premiums  for  useful  discoveries  on  special 
subjects  was  the  means  of  disclosing  to  public  notice  the  wealth 
of  energy  and  intelligence  that  was  being  devoted  to  the  tillage 
of  our  fields.  It  must  be  more  than  a  chance  coincidence  that, 
from  the  first  offer  of  the  society’s  premiums,  a  flood  of  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions  of  both  plants  and  implements  set  in. 
If  my  inference  is  correct,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  benefits  which  it  had  thus  conferred  on  agriculturists,  both 
English  and  foreign. 

At  first  the  society  does  not  seem  to  have  objected  to  the  free 
use  which  began  to  be  made  of  the  information  contained  in  its 
Historical  Register.  The  editors  of  the  Mvbseum  Rusticum  et 
Commerciale,  a  monthly  periodical  of  essays  and  letters,  the 
first  issue  of  which  had  come,  out  in  1750,  accordingly  helped 
themselves  liberally  to  such  desirable  "copy,”  as  indeed  they 
did  to  the  publications  of  all  other  societies  and  writers  con¬ 
nected  with  husbandry.  In  1767,  a  rival  work,  entitled  The 
Memoirs  of  Agriculture,  was  published  by  Dossie,  who  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  society  to 
his  undertaking.  Then  certain  members  of  the  society,  possibly 
realizing  that  they  had  the  prior  claim  of  any  outsider  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  society’s  efforts,  edited  a  general  dic¬ 
tionary  of  husbandry,  under  the  title  of  The  Complete  Farmer, 
which  proved  so  successful  that,  in  1777,  it  ran  into  a  third 
edition. 

By  the  combined  instrumentality  of  these  publications,  British 
farmers  were  rendered  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Grew,  De 
Lisle,  Mortimer,  Stillingfleet,  Miller,  Hale,  Lisle,  Mills,  Jacob, 
Ray,  Switzer,  Lawrence,  Home,  Karnes,  and  Hill  (who  has  been 
called  our  English  Linnaeus).  Moreover,  the  experiments  of 
Duhamel,  Roussel,  Chateauvieux,  De  Turbilly,  Rocque,  Wynne 
Baker,  and  others,  men  who  were  the  Voelckers,  the  Gilberts, 
and  the  Laweses  of  a  previous  century,  and  who  had  brought 
a  w’orld-wide  reputation  to  the  societies  with  which  they  corre¬ 
sponded,  were  thus  advertised  throughout  the  farming  world. 
These  individuals  had  welcomed  the  appearance  of  such  publi¬ 
cations,  which,  as  Baker  said  of  the  Museum  Rusticum,  enabled 
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them  "  to  communicate  their  discoveries  to  the  public  without 
the  disagreeable  business  of  attending  the  press.” 

From  this  time  forward  periodicals  on  agricultural  topics 
never  ceased :  for  when  the  Museum  Busticum  and  The  Complete 
Farmer  came  to  an  end,  Hunter  began  to  publish  another 
compilation,  entitled  The  Georgical  Essays;  and,  when  these 
ceased,  Young  managed  to  bridge  over  the  lacuna  which  sub¬ 
sisted  before  an  Agricultural  Press  was  established. 

But  prior  to  the  circulation  of  cheap  newspapers,  such  as 
The  Farmer's  Journal,  one  half  of  the  rural  world  still  lived  in 
ignorance  of  what  the  other  half  was  doing.  Arthur  Young 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  by 
his  five  great  tours  of  agricultural  inspection ;  England  being 
the  theatre  of  three,  France  and  Ireland  of  the  other  two.  As 
he  himself  pointed  out,  in  the  preface  to  his  account  of  the  last 
one,  “  the  complete  bodies,  the  general  treatises  and  dictionaries,” 
had  purported  to  show  what  the  practice  of  agriculture  ought 
to  be,  rather  than  what  it  really  was.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be 
doubted  that  the  wide  and  lasting  popularity  of  ail  Young’s 
books  is  due  to  their  having  been  composed  on  the  farm,  rather 
than  at  the  fireside.  It  would  fill  a  volume  to  enumerate  in 
worthy  language  all  the  efibrts  which  this  public-spirited 
husbandman  exerted  for  the  spread  of  agricultural  science. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  cost  him  time,  health,  fortune,  and 
.  social  position.  Moreover,  although  their  far-reaching  results 
fully  justified  this  sacrifice,  all  the  recompense  that  he  received 
was  an  ill-paid  secretaryship,  much  unwelcome  patronage,  a 
few  gold  snuff-boxes,  ermine  cloaks,  and  other  worthless 
trifles. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  prolific  in  collective  as  well  as 
in  individual  attempts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  great 
national  industry.  Associations  and  clubs  had  been  created  in 
all  three  kingdoms.  Of  the  Dublin  Society,  founded  in  1731, 
it  has  been  said  that  it  was  mother  of  all  others.  Though  this 
statement  may  not  be  strictly  true,  it  can  be  recorded  to  its 
lasting  glory  that  it  possessed  some  forty-six  years  seniority  of 
the  next  in  precedence,  viz.  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
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Society,  and  that  in  widespread  influence  it  distanced  all  other 
contemporary  institutions  of  a  similar  nature  in  Europe. 

But  the  Society  of  Improvers  in  the  North  of  Scotland  was 
older  than  the  Irish  one  by  just  eight  years.  During  its  short 
existence  it  succeeded  in  arousing  an  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise 
in  farming  circles  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  good  work,  which 
the  Dukes  of  Athol  and  Hamilton,  the  Earls  of  Stair  and 
Hopetown,  the  lairds  of  Rankeillor  and  Arkland  had  thus 
begun,  was  brought  to  perfection  by  the  Highland  Society. 
Coming  into  existence  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  American 
War,  it  assumed  the  helm  of  aflairs  just  when  the  nation  had 
found  fresh  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
Within  fifty  years  it  had  so  stimulated  agricultural  improvement 
that  Scotland’s  rent-rolls  had  become  tripled  in  value. 

A  fitting  close  to  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  century, 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1793, 
under  the  patronage  of  all  the  chief  officers  of  State.  The  King 
himself  takes  to  practising  fairoing,  and  writing  articles  on  it — 
the  latter  an  event  unheard  of  since  the  days  when  an  Emperor 
had  annotated  the  Geoponics.  Great  nobles  follow  their 
sovereign’s  lead.  The  richest  Duke  in  the  Midlands  and  the 
richest  Earl  in  East  Anglia  institute  annual  parliaments  of 
eminent  husbandmen,  and  debate  with  them  every  new  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  broad  backs  of  their  prize  rams.  Foreign 
potentates  visit  these  shores,  not  in  order  to  study  our 
Institutions,  but  to  pick  the  brains  of  the  greatest  live-stock 
breeder  in  the  world.  There  were  farming  giants  in  those  days, 
of  which  Bakewell,  Young,  Coke,  Culley,  Dawson,  Sinclair,  and 
Kent  were  but  a  few.  It  was  a  time  of  abnormal  energy  and 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  both  agricultural  writers  and  agri¬ 
cultural  actors.  Dawson,  in  his  determination  to  bring  his 
practice  of  husbandry  to  full  perfection,  disgmsed  himself  as 
a  ploughman,  travelled  all  the  way  from  Roxburghshire  to 
Leicestershire,  and  hired  himself  for  six  months  to  Bakewell, 
merely  that  he  might  acquire  his  secrets  of  turnip  culture  and 
live-stock  rearing.  The  many  volumes  containing  the  Reports 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  all  parts  of  England,  and  the 
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voluminous  contributions  to  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
will  always  remain  a  monument  of  the  literary  diligence  of  the 
period.  Their  one  drawback  was  their  embarrassing  fulness, 
but  William  Marshall  soon  boiled  down  the  information  thus 
obtained  about  the  Southern  Kingdom  to  digestible  proportions, 
and  Sinclair  did  the  same  for  that  dealing  with  the  Northern 
Kingdom. 

Under  the  impetus  of  this  universal  spirit,  “  the  making  of 
the  land”  was  being  quickly  accomplished,  when  a  gloomy 
period  ensued.  First  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  national 
poverty  caused  a  lack  of  agricultural  capital.  Then  came 
the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  well-nigh  extinguished 
agricultural  enterprise.  Hitherto,  field  had  been  recklessly 
added  to  field  by  the  jubilant  landlord,  while  his  despondent 
labourers  were  drowning  their  sense  of  hunger  in  strong  drink. 
The  woes  prophesied  by  Is.aiah  necessarily  followed.  Family 
settlements  were  now  found  to  be  absorbing  all  the  Squire’s 
available  cash.  The  consent  of  the  Legislature  had  to  be  obtained 
for  the  carrying  out  of  permanent  improvements  by  means  of 
capital  borrowed  from  posterity.  The  heavily  taxed  farmer 
began  to  feel  the  galling  effects  of  his  feudal  fetters.  Parliament 
took  to  looking  into  these  matters  so  closely  and  so  frequently, 
that  the  reports  of  its  Commissioners  replaced  associated  author¬ 
ship  in  advertising  the  wants  and  practices  of  British  husband¬ 
men.  Individual  writers  had  had  their  day,  though  occasionally 
the  vigorous  abuse  of  a  Cobbett,  the  engineering  genius  of  a 
Bailey  Denton,  or  the  enthusiastic  encouragement  of  a  Caird 
would  obtain  ephemeral  attention. 

But  what  husbandmen  wanted  in  these  perplexing  times 
was  the  guidance  of  trustworthy  authorities,  such  as  Sinclair 
and  Young  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  first  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Unfortunately  that  institution  had  failed  them  in  the  outset  of 
the  crisis,  having  died  of  inanition  in  1819.  Some  national 
association  of  husbandmen  appeared  to  be  the  only  available 
substitute;  so,  in  the  throes  of  its  distress,  the  farming  community 
gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  No  mere  debating 
Chamber  of  Farmers,  however  representative,  could  have 
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acquired  and  retained  the  popularity  and  prosperity  which  have 
been  the  lot  of  this  society  ever  since  its  foundation  in  1838. 
Even  in  these  later  days  of  a  resuscitated  Board  of  Agriculture 
it  continues  to  be  the  only  trusted  mouthpiece  of  the  industry. 
The  secret  of  its  unprecedented  success  is  wrapped  up  in  its 
short  motto.  As  far  as  has  been  possible,  it  has  joined  practice 
to  science.  It  has  brought  the  field  within  touch  of  the 
laboratory.  The  theories  ventilated  in  its  journal  have  been 
tested  in  its  shows.  At  the  latter  a  man  may  see  and  handle 
the  most  finished  results  of  the  breeding  and  engineering  arts, 
while  in  the  former  he  can  learn  how  those  results  may  be 
accomplished. 

The  path  of  the  society  had  been  smoothed  by  the  progress 
along  it  of  preceding  pioneers  of  the  science.  Farmers  had 
been  gradually  taught  to  tolerate  the  interposition  of  the 
chemist  in  their  affairs.  Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  James  Anderson,  infiuenced  by  the  same  disgust  which 
had  inspired  Bacon  to  destroy  his  books  on  practical  husbandry, 
had  treated  somewhat  similarly  those  on  theoretical  husbandry. 
The  days  when  descriptions  of  the  action  of  acids  and  salts  on 
vegetable  growths  had  been  termed  “  nonsensical  jargon  ”  were 
past  for  ever.  From  the  blunders  of  Digby,  Becher,  and  Boyle 
had  emanated  the  triumphs  of  Priestley,  Stahl,  and  Lavoisier. 
Davy  had  delivered  his  “epoch  stirring”  lectures  before  the 
representatives  of  the  first  Board  of  Agriculture.  Liebig  had 
exposed  the  errors  of  the  humic  theory.  Ere  English  farmers 
had  come  to  regard  his  mineral  theory  as  only  a  degree  less 
useless  than  the  humic  one,  Gilbert  and  Lawes  had  entered 
the  field  of  research.  Just  when  the  portable  fertilizers  from 
the  Giessen  laboratory  bid  fair  to  turn  out  disappointing 
failures,  they  had  been  converted  at  the  Rothamsted  laboratory 
into  brilliant  successes.  A  college  had  been  established  at 
Cirencester,  which  taught  the  rising  generation  what  high 
farming  meant,  at  a  time  when  Caird  was  showing  older 
husbandmen  what  it  was  capable  of  efiecting.  For  a  while, 
indeed,  it  seemed  likely  as  though  the  drain-pipe  and  “bag 
manures  "  would  become,  so  to  speak,  an  “  equivalent  drawback  ” 
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for  the  unfair  burdens  which  a  succession  of  fiscal  statesmen 
had  imposed  on  our  farmers’  shoulders.  But  scientific  agriculture 
had  been  introduced  into  England  too  late.  The  heavy  outlay 
which  it  entailed  was  beyond  the  means  of  landlords  of  mort¬ 
gaged  estates  and  of  tenants  farming  with  borrowed  capital. 
While  Gilbert  and  Lawes,  year  after  year,  had  been  increasing 
the  yield  of  their  Rothamsted  crops,  year  after  year  the  market 
value  of  those  crops  had  been  diminishing.  The  costs  of 
cultivating  a  cereal  have  before  all  things  to  be  kept  below 
its  returns.  When  the  debit  side  of  the  farm  balance-sheet 
shows  an  outlay  in  labour  alone  equivalent  to  that  on  its  credit 
side  representing  the  receipts  from  the  corn-dealer,  what 
opportunity  remains  for  the  purchase  of  expensive  manures? 
High  farming  has  lost  all  the  pristine  freshness  and  enthusiasm 
of  its  youth.  Its  middle  age  is  soured  with  the  memories  of 
disappointed  hopes.  Will  it  ever  attain  to  a  vigorous  senility  ? 
Steam  power,  which  was  welcomed  as  a  friend  of  the  large  farmer, 
has,  under  the  influence  of  free  trade,  been  converted  into  his 
worst  enemy.  The  inventive  genius  of  the  implement-maker 
has  migrated  to  lands  where  large  agricultural  holdings  still 
pay.  The  new  palaces  erected  a  few  decades  back  for  landlords 
and  farmers  are  without  tenants.  A  class  of  peasants  is  entering 
into  possession  of  the  soil.  Home  farms  and  agricultural  shows 
are  ceasing  to  be  the  object-lessons  they  once  were,  and  are  being 
replaced  by  the  peripatetic  dairy- van  and  the  technical  instruction 
of  our  County  Councils.  Half  unconsciously  the  historian  who 
relates  the  growth  of  agricultural  science  is  inclined  to  treat 
the  practice  of  it  as  though,  here  in  Great  Britain,  it  were  alreac^ 
tottering  unlamented  to  the  brink  of  its  grave. 

Russell  M.  Garnier. 


SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  POLITICAL  THEORY 
OF  THE  EARLY  MIDDLE  AGES. 


II. 

"I^E  have  now  to  consider  the  history  of  these  ideas  during 
"  that  period  of  transition  from  the^  sixth  to  the  eleventh 
century,  when  the  fabric  of  mediaeval  civilization  was  being 
gradually  formed  by  the  combination  of  some  remains  of  the 
Roman  civilization  with  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the 
Teutonic  races. 

I  do  not  for  the  present  propose  to  say  anything  further 
about  the  theory  of  nature ;  the  subject  is  one  of  great  com¬ 
plexity,  and  I  should  rather,  at  present,  leave  it  on  one  side. 
This  is  the  more  justifiable  for  our  immediate  purpose,  as  during 
these  centuries — from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh — the  theory 
does  not  play  a  prominent  part,  though  I  think  that  it  was 
constantly  influential.  During  this  period  there  is  not  much 
philosophical  discussion  of  the  foundation  of  political  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  till  we  get  to  the  writers  of  the  eleventh 
century  that  the  subject  of  political  philosophy  is  again  seriously 
taken  up,  and  its  theories  developed.  During  the  earlier  period, 
the  thoughts  of  men  were  too  much  taken  up  with  practical 
questions  to  allow  them  to  give  much  heed  to  the  statement 
of  mere  theory.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  quite  generally.  I 
do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  real  political  speculation,  but  that 
it  usually  assumes  a  practical  form. 

The  subject  which  we  have  to  consider  in  this  period  is  the 
history  of  the  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  notion  of  government, 
from  one  which  tended  to  something  like  a  theory  of  a  divine 
right  in  government  to  one  which  traced  government  to  the 
general  consent  (without,  of  course,  implying  that  there  is  not 
a  divine  sanction  behind  this  consent).  I  do  not  think  that 
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this  change  was  in  the  first  place  caused  by  speculation,  though 
the  great  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteen  centuries  examined 
the  whole  subject  in  a  philosophical  manner.  The  change  was, 
in  the  main,  the  result  of  certain  historical  facts  and  of  the 
appearance  of  a  new  practice  of  government.  There  are  three 
or  four  main  causes  for  the  change. 

1.  The  quarrel  of  the  Roman  church  with  the  emperor  at 
Constantinople  in  regard  to  Iconoclasm. 

2.  In  the  West,  when  the  empire  was  transferred  from  the 
Byzantine  to  the  Frank,  the  church  became  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  civilization.  The  Frank  or  German  might  be  the 
head  of  the  empire,  but  he  was  a  barbarian,  while  the  church¬ 
man  was  a  civilized  man. 

3.  The  Teutonic  theory  and  practice  of  government.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  national  and  not  personal.  The  law  is  that  of  the 
nation,  rather  than  the  ruler. 

4.  The  development  of  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the 
church,  which  is  in  part  the  consequence  of  the  first  and  second 
points,  but  partly  arises  from  other  causes. 

With  the  last  point  I  shall  not  deal  further  at  present.  It 
would  lead  me  into  questions  which  would  take  us  far  afield, 
and  it  is  a  subject  which  needs  very  careful  and  exact  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  other  points  we  must  consider  for  a  little,  and  separately. 

1.  I  do  not  think  that  the  importance  of  the  Iconoclastic 
dispute  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  at 
Byzantium,  in  its  effects  upon  the  ecclesiastical  political  theory, 
can  be  easily  overstated.  As  I  have  said,  the  church  writers 
tend,  in  the  sixth  century,  to  look  upon  the  civil  ruler  as  the 
representative  of  God,  having  the  divine  authority  and  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  not  to  be  resisted.  The  emperor  combined  in  his 
person  the  dignities  of  the  head  of  the  Roman  republic,  of  which 
the  bishop  of  Rome  is  himself  a  member,  and  of  the  temporal 
head  of  the  Christian  republic,  a  title  which  is  applied  to  the 
Roman  state  in  the  first  letter  of  Pope  Agatho.  The  bishops  of 
Rome,  even  when  differing  from  him,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Monothelite  dispute  in  the  seventh  century,  still  pray  that  God 
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may  subject  under  his  feet  all  the  barbarous  nations  (Martin  I., 
Ep.  iii.)-  And  even  in  the  height  of  the  Iconoclastic  struggle 
we  find  Gregory  II.,  in  a  letter  of  whose  genuineness  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  {Ep.  xi.),  exhorting  the  duke  of  the 
Venetians  to  assist  to  recover  Ravenna  from  the  Lombai'ds,  that 
it  may  return  to  the  “  holy  republic  which  is  in  obedience  to 
our  lords  and  sons,  the  great  emperors  Leo  and  Constantine.” 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  reverence,  and  in  spite  of  the  theory, 
such  as  it  was,  of  non-resistance,  the  Iconoclastic  quarrel  com¬ 
pelled  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  take  up  a  position  of  opposition 
to  the  emperor;  though  clearly  they  did  this  with  great 
reluctance. 

It  may  be  that  even  before  this  time  the  pope  had  begun 
to  feel  that  his  authority,  at  least  within  the  territory  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  had  some  political  character.  At  least,  from  the 
Liber  PontiJicaZie  (c.  xvi.),  for  the  reign  of  Gregory  II.,  we 
gather  that  the  pope  had  hindered  some  imperial  attempt  at 
taxation  in  Italy.  But  whatever  may  be  the  significance  of 
this,  when  the  emperor  sent  orders  to  Italy  for  the  destruction 
of  all  images,  Italy  broke  into  open  revolt. 

“Despising  his  command,  they  chose  for  themselves  throughout 
all  Italy  leaders,  and,  when  they  understood  the  wickedness  of  the 
emperor,  all  Italy  began  to  consult  to  choose  an  emperor  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  lead  him  to  Constantinople”  {Lib.  Pont.  Gregory  II., 
c.  xvii.). 

It  is  true  that  Gregory  11.  did  his  best,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  to  discourage  this  extreme  action,  hoping  for  the 
conversion  of  the  emperor,  and  this  in  spite  of  attempts  of 
the  emperor  to  have  him  murdered,  and  did  what  he  could 
that  the  Italians  should  not  cease  from  their  “love  and  faith 
to  the  Roman  empire  ”  {ib.  c.  xix.).  But  the  necessity  of  oppo¬ 
sition  could  not  be  denied,  and  the  mere  fact  must  have  dealt 
a  rude  blow  to  any  theory  of  passive  submission.  There  are 
two  spurious  letters  of  Gregory  II.,  possibly  forged  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  a  few  years  after  Gregory’s  death,  for  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  of  a  much  later  date,  which  represent  very  fairly  the 
great  shock  given  by  this  quaiTel  to  the  reverence  of  the  clergy 
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for  tbe  emperor.  In  them  Gregory  is  made  to  address  the 
emperor  with  much  severity,  as  foolish,  ignorant,  stupid,  arro¬ 
gant,  and  blundering.  He  insists  above  all  that  the  emperor 
has  nothing  to  do  with  spiritual  matters,  any  more  than  the 
ecclesiastics  with  temporal. 

I  think  that  the  general  excommunication  issued  by  Gregory 
III.,  A.D.  731  (Jjih.  Pont.  c.  iii.),  against  all  those  who  should 
destroy,  profane,  or  blaspheme  the  images,  though  it  does 
not  mention  the  emperor  by  name,  may  be  taken  at  least  as 
a  threat  and  a  warning  to  him.  Any  one  who  looks  at  the  con¬ 
temporary  histories  and  letters,  will  feel  that  this  controversy 
did  very  much  to  destroy  any  theory  which  existed  as  to  the 
absolute  sanctity  of  the  imperial  oflBce,  and  the  obedience  which 
was  necessarily  to  be  paid  to  the  emperor. 

2.  I  do  not  think  that  the  separation  of  Rome  from  Byzantium 
was  directly  caused  by  the  Iconoclastic  dispute;  it  is  evident 
that  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  very  reluctant  to  break  with 
the  old  Roman  empire.  But  that  dispute  loosened  the  ties 
which  held  Italy  to  the  East,  and  the  separation  was  completed 
by  the  fear  of  the  Lombards,  who  had  been  extending  their 
power  over  Italy  since  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  had 
for  a  long  time  been  hateful  to  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  conviction  which  was  at  last 
forced  upon  the  bishops  of  Rome,  that  the  Byzantine  empire 
was  powerless  to  defend  them  against  the  Lombards,  which 
induced  them  for  the  sake  of  protection  to  approach  the  Franks, 
first  Charles  Martel  and  then  his  successors.  That  is,  the  tie 
which  had  bound  Rome  to  Byzantium  was  greatly  strained  by 
the  Iconoclastic  dispute,  but  it  was  the  practical  necessities  of 
defence  against  the  Lombards  which  persuaded  the  Roman 
bishops  to  call  in  the  Franks.  I  am  not  now  discussing  the 
exact  process  by  which  Italy  was  separated  from  the  Byzantines, 
and  the  empire  was  transferred,  in  the  view  of  the  Italians 
and  Westerns,  to  the  Franks.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
that  the  change  was  made.  And  the  transference  bad,  I  feel 
confident,  a  most  profound  and  far-reaching  effect  upon  political 
thought.  Whatever  theory  there  may  have  been  as  to  the  part 
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played  in  the  matter  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  the  election  of 
Charlemagne  was  at  the  least  a  very  practical  assertion  of  the 
fact  that  the  emperor  was  not  of  direct  divine  appointment. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  point  connected 
with  the  change.  The  bishop  of  Rome  might  call  Charles  the 
Great  emperor,  might  acknowledge  him  as  the  head  of  the 
Roman  state,  but  he  could  not  transfer  to  him  the  sentiment 
which  had  attached  itself  to  the  emperor  as  head  of  the  civilized 
world.  For  Charles  the  Great  might  be  emperor,  but  he  was 
still  only  a  barbarian.  This  is  indeed,  I  think,  the  central  fact 
in  the  great  change  which  now  takes  place  in  the  relations  of 
the  Christian  church  and  the  Christian  state.  Hitherto  the 
church  had  been — not  unconscious  of  its  own  independence, 
its  own  dignity,  but  still — a  part  of  a  great  society,  older 
and  more  magnificent  in  culture  and  learning  than  itself;  the 
Christian  owed  allegiance  indeed  to  the  church,  but  he  was 
not  the  less  conscious  that  he  was  also  a  citizen  of  the  empire 
which  had  in  the  past  dominated  the  world,  and  which  had  not 
ceased  to  think  that  it  was  still  its  part  to  do  so.  A  Roman 
citizen  might  be  a  good  Christian,  but  from  the  church  he 
learned  nothing  but  religion,  neither  arts,  nor  letters,  nor  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  organization  of  the  Roman  state  was  greater  and 
more  magnificent  than  that  of  the  church;  the  legal  system  of 
the  Empire  perhaps  almost  included  that  of  the  church.  But 
now  all  this  was  changed. 

The  positions  of  the  empire  and  of  the  church  are  reversed. 
In  theory  the  Frankish  empire  might  be  the  continuation  of 
the  Roman,  but  in  fact  it  was  not  so.  In  fact  the  succession 
had  passed  to  the  church,  for  the  new  empire  had  neither  the 
organization,  the  arts,  nor  the  letters  of  the  old.  It  was  barbarian 
in  order  and  barbarian  in  culture.  The  Franks  were  a  great 
people,  with  great  powers  in  war  and  in  peace,  but  the  Teutonic 
society  was  still  uncivilized.  The  very  robustness  of  the 
character  of  the  new  races  made  it  impossible  that  they 
should  be  brought  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
civilization,  except  by  a  process  of  many  centuries. 

But  with  the  Western  church  all  this  was  quite  different.  It 
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had  grown  up  as  a  society  within  the  ancient  empire ;  its  organi¬ 
zation  and  legal  system,  though  no  doubt  independent,  had  still 
much  of  the  character  of  the  Roman  state.  Its  chiefs  were  for 
centuries  Italians,  or  else  they  were  Northerns  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  habits  and  civilization  of  the  church,  and  who 
were  not  much  less  Roman  than  the  Italians  themselves. 
The  church  preserved  something  of  the  legal  system  of  the 
ancient  society,  preserved  the  ancient  cultivation,  the  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  letters,  something  of  the  older  mode  of  conducting 
life.  The  churchman  was  in  fact  what  we  might  call,  to  use 
a  modern  phrase,  a  civilized  man,  while  the  lay  ruler  was  nothing 
but  a  magnificent  barbarian.  It  was  therefore  impossible — 
and  this  is  the  importance  of  the  point  for  our  subject — that  the 
ecclesiastic  should  continue  to  look  upon  the  civil  ruler  as 
Gregory  the  Great,  for  instance,  had  looked  upon  the  Roman 
emperor.  He  might  and  did  bow  to  the  imposing  personality  of 
such  a  man  as  Charles  the  Great — but  he  was  a  member,  the 
pope  was  the  head,  of  a  society  more  highly  organized,  more 
civilized,  and  more  universal  than  the  new  empire.  It  is  difficult 
to  establish  this  view  by  citations.  At  least  I  have  not  hitherto 
come  across  any  phrase  or  saying  in  which  this  attitude  of  mind 
is  clearly  expressed  or  summed  up ;  but  I  think  that  the  matter 
will  not  fail  to  become  evident  to  any  one  who  will  read,  for 
instance,  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  emperors, 
and  then  turn  to  the  literature  of  the  ninth  century,  to  the  letters 
of  Alcuin,  the  De  Rectorihus  Christianis  of  Sedulius  Scotus, 
or  the  Pseudo  Isidorean  Decretals.  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive 
that  we  are  in  different  atmospheres — that  in  the  one  case 
Gregory  is  speaking  to  one  who  is  at  least  his  equal,  in  some 
sense  quite  distinctly  his  superior,  in  all  but  purely  spiritual 
matters,  while  in  the  latter  case  you  feel  that  the  ecclesiastic  is 
addressing  his  intellectual  and  moral  inferior;  he  advises,  he 
exhorts,  he  warns,  he  corrects.  We  have  then  here,  I  think, 
the  key  to  the  fact  that  the  church,  almost  from  the  time  of  the 
coronation  of  Charles  the  Great,  asserts  its  superiority — I  do 
not  mean  supremacy,  nor  by  the  church  do  I  mean  merely  the 
popes.  The  church  for  centuries  continued  to  look  with  suspicion 
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and  distrust  upon  the  legal  system  and  the  general  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  northern  races,  and  insisted  jealously  upon 
maintaining  its  own  organization,  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  its 
own  immunities.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  sentiments  had  no 
religious  grounds,  but  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the  important 
influence  exercised  by  the  recollection  of  the  fact  that  the  church 
belonged  to  the  old  Roman  civilization. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  and  a  very  powerful  cause  of  the  change 
in  the  theory  of  government:  and  that  is,  that  the  Teutonic 
races  brought  with  them  certain  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
government  which  were  inconsistent  with  any  absolutist  theory, 
as  they  were  also  inconsistent  with  any  absolutist  practice. 
I  do  not  need  to  illustrate  this  fact  at  any  length,  for  the  general 
correctness  of  the  view  is,  I  think,  admitted.  Indeed  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  fault  of  some  of  the  constitutional  historians  of  the 
last  thirty  years  to  exaggerate  it,  to  take  the  statements  of 
such  writers  as  Tacitus  too  literally,  and  to  read  back  the  forms 
and  ideas  of  a  later  age  into  Saxon  or  Frankish  institutions. 
But  the  general  truth  of  the  view  is  not,  I  think,  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  The  theory  may  be  regarded  from  various  points  of  view. 
The  king  is  never  a  person  who  can  act  alone,  or  in  an  arbitrary 
fashion.  In  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  you  find  the  king  acting 
with  the  advice  of  at  least  some  body  of  counsellors  or  wise 
men.  You  find  that  codes  of  law  and  grants  are  issued  by  the 
king  with  the  advice  of  his  wise  men.  And  you  find  in  most, 
if  not  in  all  cases,  that  the  king  is  in  some  sense  elective — that 
is,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  theory  of  an  absolutely  fixed 
succession  by  primogeniture  and  that,  while  the  successor  is 
usually  that  member  of  the  royal  race,  nearest  to  the  ruler,  who 
is  of  suitable  age  and  capacity,  on  occasion  he  may  be  chosen 
even  from  those  who  are  not  of  royal  descent. 

Clearly,  then,  in  these  points  the  Teutonic  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  conflicts  with  any  theory  of  absolutism,  and  it  is  even 
more  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  practical  despotism  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  is  in  consequence  of  these  deeply  fixed  notions 
of  the  Teutonic  governments  that  that  feudal  constitution  which 
arose  from  the  mixture  of  Teutonic  and  Roman  ideas,  whatever 
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its  other  faults  may  be,  knows  nothing  of  a  theory  of  absolute 
government.  Absolutism  and  feudalism  are,  indeed,  in  most 
respects,  at  opposite  poles.  In  the  feudal  theory  of  government, 
the  king  or  emperor  is  the  head  of  a  great  organization,  of  which 
every  member  has  his  fixed  rights  and  his  fixed  relation  to  the 
other  members.  But  the  head  is  tied  almost  as  much  as  the 
members.  He  cannot  violate  their  rights,  he  cannot  demand 
from  them  more  than  what  is  legally  due,  whether  of  service  or 
of  aid.  But  here,  again,  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  matters 
which  are  so  well  known. 

I  must  guard  against  a  possible  mistake.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  great  mediaeval  writers  are  commonly  influenced  by 
these  considerations.  These  writers  usually  discuss  matters  of 
political  philosophy  from  a  high,  abstract  point  of  view;  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  as  especially  in  the  case  of  St.  Thomas’s  theory 
of  the  relation  of  the  prince  to  law,  seem  rather  to  be  founding 
their  notions  upon  the  practice  of  the  Roman  empire  than 
upon  actually  existing  conditions.  But  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  mediaeval  writers  could  not  well  be  imaffected  by  the 
general  tendency  of  their  time,  and  that  the  actual  constitu¬ 
tional  practice  of  government  in  Europe  probably  had  a 
profound  influence  upon  their  theory.  St.  Thomas  for  instance, 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  draws  his  love  for  a  mixed  form  of 
government  as  much  from  the  practical  notions  current  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  from  the  Politics  of 
Aristotle. 

The  tramsference  of  the  empire,  then,  from  the  Byzantines  to 
the  Franks,  was  both  the  consequence  and  the  cause  of  great 
changes  in  the  conception  of  the  place  and  authority  of  the 
ruler.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  change  was  sudden, 
or  that  the  new  ideas  were  at  once  clearly  thought  out  and  com¬ 
pletely  developed.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  long  time  before 
men  arrived  at  any  clear  conceptions  about  the  matter.  As  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  writers  before  the  eleventh  century 
do  not  deal  much  in  theory,  and  it  is  not  until  the  Schoolmen 
begin  to  draw  out  their  philosophical  conceptions  that  we  get 
any  sharply  and  clearly  expressed  views  upon  the  matter. 
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The  writers  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  centuries  are 
very  interesting,  just  because  they  represent  the  transition.  We 
find  them  using  phrases  which  might  involve  contradictory 
opinions,  and  which  are  indeed,  later,  the  subject  of  much 
controversy. 

Thus  Sedulius  Scotus,  in  ch.  xix.  of  his  De  Rectoribus  Chris- 
tianis,  probably  written  about  A.D.  813,  speaks  of  the  emperor 
as  “  so  to  speak  God’s  vicar  ” — even  in  the  government  of  the 
church ;  the  emperor  has  authority  “  over  both  orders  of  rulers 
and  subjects.”  He  is  therefore  to  provide  diligently  for  the 
holding  of  synods.  And  perhaps  in  the  Pseudo  Isidorean 
Decretals,  where  the  question  of  the  relation  of  subjects  to  the 
spiritual  ruler,  the  bishop,  is  constantly  discussed,  and  where 
the  compiler  is  very  anxious  to  discourage  resistance,  or  oppo¬ 
sition,  or  even  complaint,  it  is  sometimes  uncertain  whether  the 
phrases,  though  applied  directly  to  spiritual  authority,  may 
not  have  a  more  general  reference,  and  include  the  temporal 
authority.  An  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  Dec.  xxiii.  of 
Fabian  II.  But  while  the  royal  authority  is  thus  reverenced 
and  respected,  and  while  we  have  here  phrases  which  were 
afterwards  used  by  writers  of  the  imperialist  school,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  writers  whom  I  have  examined  is  clearly  the 
other  way,  and  there  are  distinct  indications  of  that  altered 
position  of  the  church  towards  the  civil  ruler  which  I  have 
already  described. 

The  new  tendencies  in  the  relations  of  the  church  and  the 
civil  powers  are  well  illustrated  by  the  exhortations  to  rulers 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pseudo  Isidorean  Decretals  and  in 
the  writings  of  Alcuin  ;  they  are  admonished  that  they  should 
obey  the  bishop  and  priests  of  the  church. 

“  It  is  their  part,  that  is,  the  part  of  the  priests,  not  to  be  silent  as 
to  the  word  of  God  :  it  is  your  part,  oh  princes,  humbly  to  obey, 
diligently  to  fulfil  (it)  ”  (Alcuin,  Ep.  x.,  to  Ethelred  the  king). 

So  in  the  Pseudo  Isidorean  Decretals,  Clement,  speaking  of 
bishops  in  his  39th  decretal,  says  that  “all  princes  of  the 
earth  aind  all  men  are  to  obey  them,  and  to  submit  their  heads 
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to  them,  and  be  their  helpers.”  Every  one  therefore  who  con¬ 
tradicts  or  resists  them  is  to  be  held  condemned  until  he  shall 
do  satisfaction,  and,  unless  he  repents,  he  is  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  Church,  i.e.  excommunicated.  Perhaps  the  new  spirit  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  the  great  church¬ 
men  are  full  of  advice  and  exhortation  to  kings  and  princes, 
exhortations  to  piety  and  morality,  and  also  to  justice,  wisdom, 
and  mercy  in  administering  the  state.  The  letters  of  Alcuin 
are  full  of  illustrations  of  this,  and  also  the  very  interesting 
treatise  of  Sedulius  Scotus,  already  referred  to. 

But  aj)art  from  the  relations  of  church  and  state  there  are, 
in  the  writings  of  the  time,  traces  of  the  feeling  for  what 
in  later  phrase  would  be  called  constitutional  limitations  of 
authority.  The  king  is  to  govern,  not  at  his  own  will  and 
discretion,  but  by  the  advice  of  wise  coimsellors.  Sedulius  is 
very  emphatic  on  this  point.  In  his  sixth  chapter  he  ad¬ 
monishes  the  ruler  to  trust  not  in  his  own  counsel,  but  in 
that  of  his  most  prudent  and  wise  advisers.  And  he  quotes  a 
saying  of — 

‘‘  the  emperor  Autouiuus  :  ‘  It  is  more  just  that  I  should  follow  tho 
advice  of  my  friends,  who  are  so  many  in  number  and  of  such  high 
excellence,  than  that  they  should  follow  my  will.’  The  prudent  man 
calls  in  prudent  persons  to  his  council,  and  does  nothing  without  their 
advice.  But  the  foolish  man  takes  counsel  only  of  himself,  and  hastily 
does  that  w'hich  he  wishes  without  taking  advice.” 

This  corresponds  very  well  with  the  actual  practice  of  tho 
Teutonic  kingdoms,  where  we  find  the  ruler  almost  always 
surrounded  by  his  council,  acting  with  the  advice  of  his  bishops 
and  great  men.  I  do  not  need  to  cite  many  illustrations  of  this : 
some  very  obvious  ones  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the 
laws  of  our  Saxon  kings  given  in  Bishop  Stubbs’  Charters ;  a 
good  example  is  the  introduction  to  some  laws  of  Alfred,  of 
about  A.D.  890. 

I  then,  Alfred  the  king,  gathered  these  laws  together  and 
commanded  many  of  them  to  be  written,  which  our  forefathers  held, 
those  which  seemed  to  me  good  ;  and  many  of  those  which  seemed  to 
mo  not  good,  1  rejected  them,  by  the  counsel  of  my  ‘  witan.’  ...  1 
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then,  Alfred,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  showed  them  to  all  my  ‘  witan,’ 
and  they  then  said  that  it  seemed  good  to  them  all  to  be  holden.” 

This  may  seem  at  first  sight  not  very  important,  but  we  have 
only  to  consider  the  practice  of  the  Roman  empire  to  perceive 
at  once  how  great  a  change  is  here.  If  we  look  at  Justinian’s 
legislation,  we  see  that  the  laws  and  constitutions  are  issued 
by  the  emperor  in  his  own  right  and  person.  It  is  a  great 
change  in  the  practice  of  government  that  laws  should  be 
issued,  not  by  the  authority  of  the  prince,  but  by  him  with  his 
council. 

We  find  the  natural  result  of  these  limitations  of  the  absolute 
power  of  the  king  in  a  modification  of  the  theories  of  the  Fathers 
that  the  king’s  authority  was  in  all  cases  from  God,  and  that  he 
must  be  obeyed  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Sedulius  and  Alcuin  are  constantly  exhorting  the  princes  to 
whom  they  write  to  govern  well  and  justly.  Sedulius  (c.  ii.) 
and  Hrabanus  Maurus  {De  Universo,  lib.  xvi.,  c.  iii.)  quote  with 
approval  the  saying,  “  Thou  wilt  be  a  king,  if  thou  doest  right 
(rex  ...  si  rectc  facias) ;  if  thou  dost  not  do  right,  thou  wilt 
not  bo  [a  king].”  Hrabanus  also  adds,  “  The  king  will  keep  his 
name  [of  king]  by  doing  well,  by  doing  ill  he  will  lose  it :  ” 
while  Sedulius  admonishes  him  that  he  must  be  loved  as  well 
as  feared,  else  his  “  ordinatio”  cannot  stand.  We  seem  to  have 
moved  a  long  way  from  Gregory  the  Great  with  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  all  criticism  of  the  ruler  by  the  subject.  But 
Sedulius  goes  further  than  this.  In  ch.  viii.  he  warns  his 
reader  that  evil  rulers  will  come  to  ruin,  they  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  God  both  in  this  world  and  the  next ;  for  “  what 
ai'e  impious  kings  but  the  greater  robbers  of  the  earth,  fierce  as 
lions,  ravening  as  bears  ?  ”  ^  And  he  goes  on  definitely  to  say 
that  such  rulers  are  not  of  God’s  apjK)intment,  quoting  the 
Scriptures  “  of  whom  [i.e.  of  bad  kings]  the  prophet  says.  They 
reigned,  but  not  by  me ;  they  arose  as  princes,  but  I  knew  it 
not.”  We  have  here  a  very  sharp  contrast  with  the  view  of 
St.  Isidore,  who,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  finding  this 

'  lie  is  ix)ssibly  (xuotiug  and  modifying  a  statement  of  St.  Augustine,  in  Le 
Civ,  Dei,  iv.  4. 
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passage  in  his  way,  explains  it  by  saying  that  the  prophet 
meant  that  such  rulers  are  the  instruments  of  God’s  wrath. 

These  passages  will,  I  think,  suffice  for  the  present  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  change  that  during  these  centuries,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh,  passed  over  the  minds  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  civil  power.  The  study  of  the 
period  is  very  important,  as  enabling  us  to  understand  the 
freedom  with  which  the  great  scholastic  writers  treat  the 
question  of  government.  No  doubt  the  great  struggle  between 
the  papacj^  and  the  empire,  which  begins  with  the  revived 
papacy  of  the  eleventh  century,  brought  these  questions  to  a 
point.  Hildebrand  and  the  writers  of  the  papal  side  definitely 
repudiated  the  notion  that  any  civil  ruler  was  necessarily  the 
representative  of  God,  and  so  cleared  the  ground  for  that 
careful  and  profound  examination  of  the  nature  of  civil  autho¬ 
rity  which  we  find  in  the  great  Schoolmen  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  preparation 
for  this  began  long  before  Hildebrand,  and  that  the  theory  of 
the  Fathers,  which  derived  the  royal  authority  directly  from 
God,  had  hardly  been  formed  before  it  began  to  be  set  aside. 

Into  the  later  history  of  the  ideas  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  I  do  not  now  entei\  We  have  an  excellent  sketch 
of  some  of  its  points  in  Mr.  Poole’s  chapter  on  the  “  Hierarchical 
Doctrine  of  the  State,”  in  his  Illmtrations  of  Mediceval  Thought, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
complexity  and  importance,  and  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  various  political  theories  of  the  Middle  Ages  can  be 
fully  discussed.  But  the  most  important  of  these  are  those 
three  which  I  have  enumerated — the  theory  of  nature,  the 
theory  of  consent,  and  the  theory  of  divine  right,  and  I  hope 
that  I  may  have  at  least  succeeded  in  showing  that  we  have, 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  no  real  break  in  the  history  of 
political  theories,  but  only  the  gradual  development  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  certain  ideas  out  of  which,  in  their  turn,  mediaeval  and 
modern  political  philosophy  have  grown. 
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IT  cannot  be  denied  that  this  subject  is  beset  with  great  and 
increasing  difficulties  at  the  present  time,  and  may  claim 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  our  social 
problems.  The  overwhelming  and  ever-growing  number  of 
“  charities  ”  of  every  description  and  for  almost  every  conceiv¬ 
able  object  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  the  most  unobservant,  for 
there  is  no  class  of  persons,  above  the  lowest,  which  is  not  beset 
and  importuned  by  the  infliction  of  a  system  which  probably 
exists  in  no  other  country  of  Europe,  and  which  may  therefore 
claim  some  consideration  from  thoughtful  persons,  who  see  not 
only  the  operation  of  this  system,  but  its  results.^ 

The  first  feature  in  it  which  strikes  us  as  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  with  the  recent  enormous  extension  of  the  field  of 
charitable  work,  we  have,  and  have  had  for  the  space  of  no  less 
than  three  hundred  years,  an  organized  machinery  for  State  or 
rate  aid,  possessed,  in  its  entirety,  by  no  other  nation — a  system 
of  relief  for  the  destitute  and  the  sufl'ering  of  all  classes  and  ages, 
if  only  their  destitution  can  be  proved — and  the  cost  of  this  vast 
machinery  amounts  to  no  less  than  nine  millions  a  year.  When 
we  state,  side  by  side  with  this  fact,  that  the  sum  estimated  to 
be  spent  in  what  may  bo  called  private  or  voluntary  charity 
amounts  to  many  more  millions  a  year,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  astonishment  at  such  a  gigantic  fact,  as  well  as  at  the 
corresponding  one,  that  there  is  so  much  misery  to  be  relieved, 
and  so  much,  apparently,  still  remaining  unrelieved.^ 

'  A  confirmation  of  this  increase  is  given  by  the  following  notice  in  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  of  our  religious  weekly  papers :  “  The  number  of  appeals  for 
money  which  reach  us  is  so  great  that  we  are  obliged  to  refuse  them  insertion, 
unless  they  arc  of  exceptional  interest  or  authority.”  Truly,  the  limit  of 
endurance  seems  to  be  reached  or  passed  ! 

*  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  statement  as  to  the  total  annual 
amounts  bestowed  in  voluntary  charity,  but  the  following  facts  may  be  of  interest. 
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It  is,  therefore,  surely  worth  while  to  devote  some  time  and 
pains  to  the  endeavour  to  understand,  if  not  to  unravel,  this 
somewhat  surprising  state  of  things.  Perhaps  the  most  re-  i 

markable  fact  connected  with  it  is  the  enormous  advance  of  this 
philanthropic  movement  during  the  last  fifty  years;  and  it 
would  be  an  interesting  question  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  it, 
and  to  ask  to  what  we  may  attribute  such  a  widespread  develop¬ 
ment  of  sympathy  and  benevolence,  which  we  must  allow  to  be  1 

the  moving  motives,  however  misplaced  and  misdirected  they 
may  often  be.  To  those  who  are  able  to  look  back  over  the 
fifty  years,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  period,  ' 

that,  whereas  there  were  in  their  early  days  societies  and 
charities  here  and  there,  few  and  far  between,  such  are  now 
multiplied  a  hundred-fold,  and  aim,  apparently,  at  the  relief  or 
cure  of  every  ill  that  human  nature,  bodily  or  mentally,  is  heir 
to.  The  total  annual  sum  beipg,  as  stated  above,  so  enormous, 
it  may  be  added,  in  explanation,  that  the  number  of  voluntary 
objects  to  which  these  contributions  are  given  cannot  possibly 
be  estimated,  even  for  the  metropolis  alone,  much  less  for  all 
EIngland. 

Of  this  vast  number,  but  a  few  date  from  an  earlier  period 
than  the  last  half  century.  Those  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  religious  life  in  the  eighteenth  century,  will  not  fail  to  recall 
the  interesting  origin  of  three  or  four  of  our  oldest  societies, 
which  took  their  rise  through  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  few  young 
men,  who  combined  together  for  self-improvement  and  the  good 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  One  prominent  fact  that  may  be 
noted  in  connection  with  this  matter  is,  that  all  these  efforts 

The  endowed  charities  for  the  aged  poor  alone  amount  to  more  than  one  million  a 
year ;  pensions  from  various  sources  to  £10,000 ;  two  millions  and  a  half  are  given 
in  relief,  exclusive  of  that  which  is  unconnected  with  organizations,  and  that 
given  by  friendly,  trade,  and  other  societies,  but  if  all  these  were  included  the 
amount  would  be  at  least  five  millions.  The  sum  received  from  poor-boxes  by 
magistrates  was  estimated  at  £10,000  in  1869,  and  probably  exceeds  that  amount 
at  the  present  time.  Over  five  and  a  half  millions  are  expended  for  Church  of 
England  purposes  alone  in  one  year,  including  the  support  of  the  poor  and  schools. 

Voluntary  institutions  and  societies  expend  over  four  and  a  half  millions,  according 
to  an  estimate  formed  nearly  ten  years  ago.  But  however  correct  or  deficient  these 
calculations  may  be,  it  will  be  evident  that,  taken  together,  they  must  represent 
a  very  large  amount. 
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seem  to  have  sprung  up  spontaneously,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
through  the  influence  of  individuals  without  co-operation  or 
consultation  with  other  workers  as  to  the  need  and  necessity  of 
further  extension.  But  this  liberty  and  independence  of  action 
may  be  said  to  be  the  very  essence  and  glory  of  English  charitable 
work,  and  it  is  warmly  defended  by  all  its  advocates.  Free 
action  in  these  matters  is  cherished  as  a  very  essential  part  of 
an  Englishman’s  right,  and  any  restriction  of  it  would  be  strongly 
resented.  It  is  certainly  a  right ;  but  let  us  look  at  the  other 
side  and  see  if  it  brings  no  evils  and  no  disadvantages  with  it, 
.some  of  which  are  urged  by  many  thoughtful  persons,  and  not 
for  the  first  time,  but  which,  I  venture  to  think,  claim  the 
attention  of  all,  if  we  are  not  to  see  the  cause  of  charity  dis¬ 
credited  and  the  whole  subject  become  a  weariness  and  annoy¬ 
ance  to  even  the  most  charitably  disposed  among  us.  For  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  to  all  such  it  is  a  trial  of  patience  and  of 
temper,  to  be  continually  overwhelmed  by  applications  from 
persons  and  for  objects  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  about 
which  we  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  means  of  knowing 
anything.  Who  does  not  know  the  infliction  of  countless  circulars 
and  appeals  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  and  beyond  it,  with 
their  sensational  and  exaggerated  statements,  to  be  found  also 
in  columns  of  advertisements,  as  if  no  legal  system  of  relief 
existed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  starvation,  or  to  provide  help 
in  sickness  ?  The  very  existence  of  our  charitable  feelings  and 
impulses  is  endangered  by  the  present  system  of  universal  and 
indiscriminate  appeals,  and  it  therefore  behoves  us  to  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  consider  if  there  are  any  remedies  to  be  suggested 
for  such  a  dangerous  condition,  which  threatens  alike  both  good 
and  undesirable  objects. 

That  the  causes  and  the  very  raison  d’etre  of  charitable  work 
change  and  become  modified  by  the  lapse  of  time  is  shown  by 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  “Charity  Commission,”  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  State  in  1853,  and  which  was  intended  to  revise 
and  overhaul  ancient  trusts  and  institutions  considered  to  have 
become  not  only  obsolete,  but  injurious  in  their  action.  Such 
an  agency  was  not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  although  now 
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and  then  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  decisions  of  that 
body  in  its  action  towards  ancient  endowments  and  modem 
requirements.  The  following  statement  is  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Charity  Commission,  as  given  in  the  Times.  The 
total  number  of  19,335  charities  is  recorded  in  the  register, 
besides  2,188  others  which  await  registration.  Some  are  of 
ancient  foundation,  but  a  large  majority  are  modem.  Against 
the  statement  sometimes  matle  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Board 
and  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  have  had  the  effect  of  checking 
the  benevolence  of  founders,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  charities 
founded  in  the  last  twenty  years  which  fall  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  and  in  which  the  amount  of 
each  gift  reached  £1000  or  upwards,  amount  to  more  than  eight 
millions.  The  number  of  charities  created  annually  is  now  about 
five  hundred,  a  number  which  increases  rather  than  diminishes. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  will  stand  second,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  and 
variety  of  the  charities  created  within  its  duration,  to  no  other 
half  century  since  the  Reformation.  We  cannot  help  wishing,  in 
the  midst  of  the  chaos  in  which  we  are  now  living  as  regards 
social  work,  that  some  trustworthy  organization  existed  as  a 
guide  amidst  the  maze  of  confusion  in  which  we  seem  to  be  at 
present  living ;  and  some  such  plan  we  cannot  help  hoping  to  see 
ere  long  developed,  at  least  in  certain  directions.  Signs  of  im¬ 
patience  become  more  and  more  unmistakably  manifested ;  corre¬ 
spondence  carried  on  in  the  public  press  shows  the  rebellion  that 
is  increasingly  felt  at  the  present  lawless  condition  of  things,  at 
the  overwhelming  number  of  applications  for  gifts,  even  for 
“memorials  of  the  departed,”  which  have  now  attained  to 
dimensions  hitherto  unknown ;  ^  statements  have  been  given  of 
the  overlapping  of  societies — fresh  ones  being  started  without  any 
reference  to  those  already  existing  on  similar  lines,  but  probably 

>  Two  eminent  opinions  have  recently  been  expressed  against  this  system  of 
memorials.  We  are  told  by  his  daughter  that  the  late  Lord  Selbonie  “detested” 
such  methods,  classing  them  as  a  sort  of  added  “  death  duties  ;  ”  and  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  has  since  said  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  connect  such  memorials  with  particular 
charities,  as  the  chief  object  in  view  can  hardly  be  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  departed 
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all  urging  the  same  claims,  such  as  the  enormous  number  and 
need  of  those  for  whom  the  charity  is  started,  and  adding  finally, 
as  the  climax  of  the  demand,  that  a  debt  of  portentous  amount 
has  been  incurred,  which  it  is  now  felt  urgent  to  discharge.  Of 
the  morality  of  this  plea,  either  in  public  or  private  matters,  I 
will  not  now  speak  further,  but  leave  my  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  how  far  it  is  a  right  and  a  just  one.  Neither  do  I 
intend  to  go  into  the  case  of  those  societies  which  have  come  to 
an  untimely  end,  and  have,  perhaps,  somewhat  ignominiously  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight,  after  an  unlooked-for  exposure ;  but  many 
of  us  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  such  in  the  past.  My 
object  is  not  to  discredit  the  cause  of  charity,  but  rather  to 
point  out,  if  possible,  some  remedies  for  a  state  of  things  which 
we  must  all  deplore,  threatening,  as  it  does,  a  congestion  of  the 
free  fiow  and  current  of  that  greatest  of  all  virtues,  charity, 
and  the  drying  up  of  the  fountain  of  sympathy  from  which 
it  springs.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  subject  is  a  preasing 
one,  and  is  coming  up  continually.  A  recent  paper,  suggested 
by  the  Church  Calendar  of  1894,  has  been  published,'  with  a 
list  of  sixty  societies  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  could 
with  advantage  be  reduced  to  fifteen,  by  classification  and 
amalgamation.  Such  multiplication,  as  he  justly  adds,  if  un¬ 
necessary — 

“  weakens  each  and  every  society  ;  . .  .  and,  by  overlapping  each  other, 
tends  to  promote  discord  both  at  home  and  abroad,  not  to  mention  that 
it  tends  to  maintain  several  offices  and  sets  of  officials  when  one  office 
and  one  set  of  officials  would  suffice." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  this  writer  insists,  that  the  work  of 
charity  is  hindered  and  impeded  to  a  great  and  unimagined 
extent  by  such  excessive  and  unnecessary  multiplication  and 
overlapping.  This,  therefore,  would  be  the  first  evil  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  combat,  by  some  authentic  plsm  of  classification 
and  sanction,  or  some  recognized  centre,  to  which  all  could  apply 
for  information  and  security.  Most  of  my  readers  must  be 
aware  that  such  an  effort  has  been  made  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  in  its  endeavour 
'  Broa(lca$t  Benevolence.  TreMher,|Brighton. 
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to  investigate  doubtful  schemes  and  prospectuses,  by  means  of 
which  many  have  been  exposed  and  condemned,  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  trustworthy  balance-sheet  being  one  of  the  tests 
of  security  rightly  demanded  of  all  who  put  their  claims  before 
the  public. 

But  we  cannot  discuss  the  subject  of  public  charities  without 
alluding  to  one  class,  and  that  the  most  important  and  prominent 
of  all,  our  voluntary  hospitals.  Their  claims  and  their  deficiencies, 
with  their  appeals,  have  been  so  long  before  the  public,  that  we 
cannot  ignore  or  pass  them  over.  Their  trials  from  the  falling 
off  in  their  receipts  have  been  known  from  year  to  year,  but  I 
doubt  if  the  cause  of  all  this  has  been  rightly  attributed  to 
the  prevailing  financial  and  industrial  distress.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  opinion  expressed  by  an  experienced  advocate,  who 
maintained,  on  the  occasion  of  a  large  meeting  at  Lambeth 
Palace  some  years  ago,  that  the  whole  system  of  our  voluntary 
hospitals 'was  perfect  and  could  in  no  way  be  amended,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  very  general  under¬ 
current  of  opinion  that  there  is  something  in  the  system  which 
could  be  amended  and  made  more  in  accordance  with  modem 
needs  and  modem  ideas,  and  that  this  feeling  underlies  the  un¬ 
willingness  to  contribute  to  their  support  as  formerly.  There  is 
a  growing  feeling  abroad  in  favour  of  self-help  and  providence, 
and  great  dissatisfeustion  lias  been  shown  of  late  years  at  the 
encouragement  of  the  exactly  contrary  principles  by  the  lavish 
use  of  the  out-patients’  departments  of  these  institutions,  which 
are  now  rendered  less  than  ever  necessary  by  the  extension  of 
provident  dispensaries,  and  also  by  the  improved  and  excellent 
institutions  under  the  poor-law  for  those  Avho  cannot  pay  the 
trifling  sum  of  admission  to  the  former.  Some  of  our  metropolitan 
hospitals  are  endeavouring  to  lessen,  if  not  to  do  away  with, 
this  evil  of  indiscriminate  admission  to  these  departments  by 
co-operation  with  the  Provident  Medical  Association  and  other 
tests  of  fitness ;  but  still  the  feeling  remains  that  there  are  great 
abuses  in  the  system  which  it  will  be  hard  to  do  away  with 
altogether,  for  no  less  than  one  million  and  a  quarter  persons 
received  relief  in  these  departments  in  one  year. 
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There  are  other  causes  besides  this  which  work  unfavourably 
on  the  public  mind,  one  of  these  being  the  great  and  remarkable 
difference  in  the  matter  of  expenditure  and  maintenance  in  the 
various  hospitals,  which  outsiders  are  quite  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  ;  no  uniform  system  which  might  tend  to  make  these 
matters  clear  to  those  interested  in  them  is  adopted,  and  a 
suspicion  is  entertained  of  extravagance,  which  is  the  surest 
CJiuse  for  distrusting  any  public  body.^ 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  much  is  being  said  and  urged  at 
the  present  time  about  some  central  board  or  committee  for  the 
control  of  our  hospitals,  some  form  or  shape  of  which  will,  I 
feel  convinced,  one  day  be  adopted  and  recognized  as  an  essential 
of  their  well  being,  or  even  existence,  the  only  alternative  being 
the  acceptance  of  State  aid  which,  I  venture  to  think,  the 
majority  would  be  unwilling  to  adopt  ?  The  appointment  of  such 
a  central  body  was  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  in  1889  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  hospitals  of  London,  in  the  following  words : — 

“  In  sketching  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  central  board,  your 
committee  are  desirous  of  expressing  their  opinion  that  some  more 
satisfactory  organization  of  medical  charity  is  most  desirable.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  establishment  of  poor-law  infirmaries 
and  rate-supported  asylums,  under  the  Metropolitan  Act  of  1867,  has 
in  a  great  measure  altered  the  relations  between  the  poor  and  the 
hospitals,  and  everything  associated  with  medical  charity  ;  and  the 
committee  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  possibility,  that,  if  some  such 
organization  as  they  have  recommended  is  not  adopted,  a  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  hospitals  to  have  recourse  either  to 
Government  aid  or  municipal  subventions.” 

To  consider  these  suggestions  a  conference  was  held  in  1892 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor;  in  1893  a  second 
conference  was  held,  but  since  that  time  no  further  progress 
has  been  made  as^to  the  establishment  of  a  central  hospital 

'  It  is  acknowledged  that  great  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  work  and  co¬ 
operation  of  Women  Guardians.  Why,  then,  should  not  women  be  admitted  to 
the  Managing  Committees  of  hospitals  ?  Surely  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  sick 
falls  within  the  sphere  of  women’s  work.' 
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board  for  London.  In  February  of  this  year,  1895,  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  of  the  council  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
to  bring  the  subject  once  more  forward,  and  so  urge  that 
something  should  be  done  in  the  direction  of  central  control. 
There  are  other  plans  and  suggestions  afloat  on  the  whole  subject 
of  the  organization  and  reform  of  our  medical  charities,  which 
all  l)ear  witness  to  a  growing  feeling  of  the  need  of  some  system 
to  check  the  anomalies  and  lawlessness  which  now  exist.  Wo 
are  told  that  the  number  of  persons  who  receive  relief  from  them 
amounts  to  over  three  millions  yearly,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  have 
improved  by  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  that  provident  societies 
are  multiplying.  To  this  fact  we  must  add  another,  that  the 
ixx)r-law  gives  relief  to  over  eight  hundred  thousand  annually — 
a  startling  statement,  surely,  for  one  of  the  richest  countries  of 
Europe  to  supply !  As  long  ago  as  1865  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  voluntary  medical 
charities,  and  the  most  eminent  of  our  medical  men  gave  their 
long  experience  and  testimony  in  pointing  out  the  abuses  that 
exist,  one  witness  stating  that  they  were  “  becoming  national  in 
extent.”  The  medical  press,  pamphlets,  essays,  conferences,  and 
associations  have  all  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  to 
these  sources  we  must  refer  those  who  desire  further  information, 
with  the  hope  that  some’  effective  measures  may  shortly  be 
adopted  to  introduce  the  order,  supervision,  and  co-operation 
that  is  so  urgently  required.  The  extension  of  thrift  among  our 
working-classes  is  hardly  likely  to  be  promoted  by  our  present 
reckless  system  of  free  relief,  scattered  broadcast  on  all  sides. 

But  if  the  need  of  co-operation  in  charitable  matters  and 
work  is  urgently  called  for  in  medical  relief  and  in  institutions, 
no  less  is  it  needed  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor  in  parishes  and 
by  individuals.  Every  one  who  has  attempted  to  carry  out  this 
form  of  relief  must  know  its  difficulties,  and  the  abuses  that 
abound,  each  parish  or  district  carrying  on  its  own  work  without 
communication  with  those  outside  it.  Churches  and  chapels 
overlap :  women,  as  well  as  children,  attend  various  meetings  and 
places  of  worship  or  schools,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
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each  and  all ;  families  even  move  from  one  parish  to  another  in 
order  to  obtain  relief  from  various  sources,  but  all  this  de¬ 
moralization  and  imposture  could  be  prevented  by  co-operation, 
and  the  compilation  of  statistics  and  lists  of  all  who  are  in  receipt 
of  relief  from  any  source  whatever.^  The  shortcomings  of  the 
inexperienced  and  sympathetic  district  visitor  are  well  known, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  by  the  visits  of  those 
who  will  not  take  pains  to  obtain  the  training  necessary  for  the 
most  difficult  of  all  social  work,  more  harm  than  good  is  done ; 
begging,  imposture,  and  an  appearance  of  poverty  is  encouraged, 
that  help  may  be  largely  given,  and  tickets  and  doles  of  some 
kind  are  expected  as  a  right,  though  utterly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs,  if  they  really  exist,  even  for  one  day.®  In  places  that 
have  the  advantage  of  a  central  board  or  committee,  on  which 
all  charitable  workers  are  willing  to  work,  it  is  evident  that 
these  evils  may  be  avoided,  and  I  heartily  commend  and  desire 
the  extension  of  such  plans.  In  some  parishes  in  London  a 
council  undertakes  all  the  duties  of  relief,  receiving  the  reports 
of  the  district  visitors,  but  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of 
decision  and  administration,  and  thus  one  motive  for  imposture 
is  done  away  with. 

We  have  now  considered  two  vast  departments  of  charitable 
relief  in  which  the  advantages  of  co-operation  are  obvious ;  it 
only  remains  to  notice  one  more  field,  and  that  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  the  area  of  relief  covered  by  the  poor- 
law.®  The  benefits  that  would  result  from  a  wide  adoption  of 

'  These  opinions  are  now  almost  universally  acknowledged.  The  following  is  a 
recent  expression  from  a  South  London  clergyman :  “  So  long  as  Churches  and 
Charitable  Institutions  keep  aloof  from  one  another,  so  long  as  they  compete  with 
each  other  and  remain  hostile  and  jealous,  so  long  will  the  honest  poor  hold  aloof 
from  them,  while  those  who  have  little  self-respect  will  clamour  for  what  they  can 
get  When  the  professional  cadger  sees  that  spinning  a  pitiful  yam  will  not  secure 
him  doles  from  charitable  purses,  we  shall  not  long  be  bothered  with  him.” 

*  In  many  parishes,  district  visitors  are  now  employed  to  collect  small  sums  for 
provident  societies,  thus  receiving,  instead  of  giving,  doles. 

*  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Aged  Poor,  recently  issued : — 

“In  our  remarks  upon  the  poor-law  we  have  fully  discussed  the  lines  of 
administration  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  best  secure  the  careful  and  humane 
treatment  of  aged  persons  who  are  now  destitute :  and  we  have  strongly  urged  the 
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co-operation  between  boards  of  guardians  and  voluntary 
charity  can  hardly  be  over-estimated :  the  classification  of  the 
deserving  from  the  undeserving  would  then  become  possible ; 
for  though  all  who  are  “destitute”  must  be  relieved  and  not 
allowed  to  starve,  it  is  hard  for  those  whose  poverty  has  not 
been  brought  on  by  their  own  misconduct  to  be  classed  in  their 
old  age  with  the  unhappily  large  number  of  the  drunken,  the 
improvident,  and  the  vicious,  who  may  well  be  left  to  the  sterner 
treatment  of  legal  relief.  But  if  private  funds  existed,  as  they 
do  everywhere,  and  pensions  were  provided  for  the  last  years  of 
the  deserving  and  aged,  there  would  be  no  need  for  them  to  incur 
the  degradation  of  pauperism  (for  let  us  never  forget  that  it  is 
a  degradation  and  a  stigma) ;  and  when  such  cases  appeared 
before  a  board  of  guardians,  or  even  before  a  relieving  officer 
on  his  visits,  they  would  promptly  be  relegated  to  the  committee 
which  was  formed  to  help  and  befriend  all  such  cases,  and  the 
charitable  public  would  have  the  satisfactory  assurance  that 
their  gifts  were  bestowed  to  the  best  advantage  and  without 
encouraging  imposture. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  time  is  the  continual 
and  vast  increase  of  vagrancy,  which  threatens  to  become  a 
national  curse  if  it  continues  or  progresses  at  its  present  rate. 
In  one  country  union  recently,  during  the  summer  months,  no 
fewer  than  seven,  eight,  and  nine  hundred  vagrants  or  tramps 
presented  themselves,  on  the  nights  of  one  week,  for  admission 
to  the  casual  wards,  tents  having  to  be  provided  for  them.  This 
unprecedented  result  was  caused  by  a  brief  interval  of  lax 
administration  of  the  law,  and  was  quickly  reduced,  but  it  had 
its  lesson  for  those  who  could  read  it,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  Yet,  simultaneously  with  this  acknowledged  growth 
of  vagrancy,  which  baffles  the  control  of  the  most  experienced, 

value  of  the  co-operation  of  private  charity,  especially  if  administered  through 
organized  societies,  in  securing  independent  provision  for  those  whose  condition  is 
clearly  due  to  exceptional  misfortune.  AYliile  we  feel  that  charity  which  is  not 
endowed  should  be  left  to  voluntary  agencies,  and  should  not  be  under  State  or 
municipal  control,  we  recognize  the  great  importance  of  co  operation  between 
charitable  agencies  and  the  poor-law  authorities,  and  we  look  forward  with  much 
favour  to  the  more  general  establishment  of  such  agencies  in  towns  and  elsewhere.” 
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we  find  constant  appeals  to  the  charitable  to  provide  “  free 
shelters  ”  of  all  descriptions  for  precisely  this  clews  of  persons, 
whose  growth  and  increase  is  thus  encouraged,  with  none  of  the 
checks  that  are  at  least  attempted  in  legal  relief.  The  testimony 
of  some  East  End  parishes  is,  that  they  are  being  over-burdened, 
to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown,  by  the  class  thus  imported 
into  their  midst  from  far  distant  places,  many  of  whom 
ultimately  find  their  way  into  the  poor-law  infirmaries  and 
workhouse  wards.^  The  hardship  of  such  thoughtless,  so-called 
charity  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  for  the  evil  and  the  mischief 
it  causes  is  growing  year  by  year.  To  those  who  have  not 
looked  into  the  subject,  the  numbers  in  this  class  will  appear 
incredible ;  and  not  the  least  sad  feature  is  the  large  proportion 
of  children  who  share  these  habits  with  their  parents,  and  in 
whom  the  wandering  taste,  once  implanted,  is  not  likely  to  be 
eradicated.* 

In  estimating  the  vastness  of  the  evils  that  we  have  been 
considering,  we  are  tempted  sometimes  to  long  for  some  despotic 
power,  or  censor  of  charities,  by  which  they  could  be  controlled, 
and  individual  follies  and  vagaries  could  be  hindered  from 
inflicting  wide-spread  and  irreparable  mischief.  But  without 
aspiring  to  any  such  drastic  and  impossible  measures  as  these, 
we  may  ask  those  who  control  and  hold  the  management  of  tlie 
countless  charities  of  charitable  England  to  give  an  earnest 
consideration  to  the  matter,  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  if  some 
system  of  co-operation  and  organization  cannot  be  brought  into 
this  field  of  work,  whereby  its  many  evils  and  anomalies  may  be 

'  The  Board  of  Guardians  of  Whitechai)el  has  adopted  the  followinf;  resolution : 
“  That,  apart  from  the  injurious  results  to  the  district  of  large  incursions  of  casual 
poor,  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  advertised  provision  of  cheap  or 
free  shelters,  the  moral  and  physical  results  to  the  poor  themselves  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  guardians,  still  more  disastrous.  No  organization,  however  complete, 
can  carry  out  a  work  of  restoration  and  redemption  in  perpetually  moving  crowds  of 
s  iualid  poor,  while  the  shelters  themselves  make  more  easy  an  idle,  vagrant  life,  and 
offer  no  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  labour  and  relief.” 

Out  of  a  total  of  5590  persons  admitted  to  the  Whitechapel  Infirmary  last  year, 
928  came  from  shelters,  464  were  homeless,  while  80  per  cent,  of  those  who  came 
under  the  poor-law  were  non-resident. 

*.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  strict  and  uniform  system  adopted  by  all  poor-law 
unions  would  materially  diminish  the  present  temptations  to  vagrancy. 
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counteracted,  if  not  wholly  obviated,  in  the  future.  Such  a  task 
and  effort  is  surely  worthy  of  the  best  powers  of  earnest  men 
and  women  at  the  present  day. 

Two  more  points  still  remain  to  he  named  as  probable  causes 
of  a  decline  in  the  willingness  to  bestow  funds,  which  we  are  told 
is  increasingly  experienced.  One  of  these  (repeatedly  brought 
forward  of  late)  is  the  excessive  cost  of  machinery  in  carrying 
on  large  and  extensive  societies  ;  people  who  give  a  guinea,  not 
unreasonably  object  to  think  that  half,  or  three-quarters  of  it, 
goes  to  pay  office  expenses  and  the  salaries  of  clerks,  and 
probably  prefer  to  bestow  their  gifts  on  smaller  concerns,  or  even 
those  under  their  own  personal  inspection  and  management.  A 
second  cause  which  we  must  name  is  a  growing  feeling  in  tlic 
public  mind  against  “  voting  charities,”  or  those  in  which  the 
candidates  are  chosen  by  election  and  by  subscribers ;  the 
system  is  peculiar  to  England,  if  not  to  London,  and  it  belongs 
to  the  past.  A  society  has  existed  for  many  years  to  protest 
against  it,  as  unfair  and  unduly  favouring  the  more  fortunate 
of  the  applicants  who  happen  to  possess  friends  and  means  of 
obtaining  votes,  while  the  most  helpless  are  powerless,  and 
spend  time  and  strength  in  the  vain  effort  to  procure  any  benefit, 
even  after  long  years  of  endeavour  and  exertion.  I  cannot 
give  here  the  various  reasons  against  this  system,  which  can  be 
ascertained  by  those  who  wish  to  know  them,  but  I  may  add 
tliat  public  opinion  has  been  so  far  influenced,  that  some  societies 
arc  found  to  put  forward  as  a  plea  for  support  that  the  voting 
system  is  not  employed,  while  others  have  adopted  some  modi¬ 
fications  which  render  it  less  objectionable.  The  desire  to  have 
some  return  for  money  bestowed,  either  in  the  form  of  votes,  or 
some  tangible  benefit,  as  in  bazaars  and  entertainments,  is  one 
that  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  true  charity,  and  deprives  it  of 
its  essence  and  virtue. 

There  is  still  one  recent  development  in  the  matter  of  charity 
which  I  cannot  pass  over  without  notice,  viz.,  the  employment 
of  children  as  touters  or  bcggai*s  in  the  cause,  whether  of  the 
higher  or  lower  classes.  The  employment  of  children  to  beg  in 
the  streets  with  boxes  for  various  objects  has  recently  been 
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discussed  at  some  length,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  practiee  is 
carried  out  has  been  made  known.  We  can  only  rejoice  in  the 
faot  that  such  practices  were  condemned  by  a  large  majority, 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  one  speaker  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  which  I  hope  and  believe  will  be  con¬ 
clusive  to  those  who  read  them. 

“  He  would  urge  them  to  be  very  eareful  not  to  poison  the  fountain 
head  of  charity.  They  should  not  give  at  the  bidding  of  importunity, 
nor  out  of  mere  pity,  nor  to  gratify  a  cheap  sense  of  generosity,  but  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  eause  to  w’hich  they  were  giving.  Then  he 
objected  for  the  sake  of  the  children  :  and  he  would  not  confine  his 
objection  to  the  children  of  the  poor  ;  it  was  bad  for  the  children  of 
the  rich  also.  It  went  even  beyond  children,  and  he  thought  that 
some  of  the  practices  at  modern  bazaars  were  demoralizing  to  the  young 
women  w'ho  took  part  in  them.  .  .  .  There  was  a  gambling  clement  in 
these  collections.  They  familiarized  the  children  with  an  easy  way 
of  obtaining  money  without  working  for  it.  In  the  sacred  name  of 
charity,  for  the  sake  of  the  givers  of  charity,  still  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  children,  he  protested  against  this  street  begging  being  regarded 
as  a  worthy  method.” 

I  can  only  conclude  with  the  earnest  hope  that  this  and  all 
other  methods  of  thrusting  children  into  prominence  as  touters 
for  charity  in  any  form  whatever,  may  be  carefully  considered, 
and  the  consequences  weighed,  before  the  innocence  and  modesty 
of  childhood  is  injured,  or  destroyed,  beyond  repair,  as  it  bids 
fair  to  be  at  the  present  day. 


Louisa  Twining. 


WOMEN’S  SETTLEMENTS. 


TT  may  be  assumed  that  all  readers  of  the  Economic  Beview 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  last  twelve  years  have 
seen  the  establishment,  in  the  poor  parts  of  London,  of  houses  in 
which  educated  men  and  women  can  live  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  with  the  object  of  studying  on  the  spot  the  life  of  the 
people  and  the  problems  affecting  it,  and  of  doing  what  they 
can  towards  solving  these  latter;  and  that  these  houses  have 
received  the  convenient  and  unpretentious,  if  not  very  descrip¬ 
tive,  name  of  Settlements.  Further,  any  who  may  read  these 
pages  may  have  probably  heard  of,  or  have  thought  out  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  chief  ways  in  which  settlements  were  expected  to 
facilitate,  and,  as  a  matter  of  faet,  have  facilitated  the  carrying 
out  of  the  objects  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  seems  indeed 
obvious  that  they  must  do  so,  for  by  their  continuous  existence 
and  corporate  character  they  very  soon  become  storehouses  of 
experience  available  for  each  new  resident,  centres  from  which 
common  work  can  be  undertaken  with  all  the  advantages  of 
mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  among  the  workers,  and 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  purpose  of  help  emphatic  enough 
not  to  be  easily  overlooked.  This  seems  to  be  specially  im¬ 
portant  among  a  population  whose  lack  of  leisure  and  absorbing 
cares  lead  to  curious  ignorance  and  want  of  observation  of 
what  is  going  on  in  its  midst.  To  all  who  have  heard  anything 
of  life  in  settlements,  I  am  sure  that  what  may  be  called  its 
internal  advantages  ore  also  well  known — the  pleasantness,  to 
put  it  no  higher,  of  living  among  people  of  kindred  aims,  and 
interests,  and  occupations;  the  many  kinds  of  help  in  work 
supplied  by  the  experience  and  the  special  gifts  of  fellow- 
workers  ;  the  support  and  the  stimulus  which  come  from  the 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  body  with  a  character  to  maintain, 
VoL.  V. — No.  4.  2  k 
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and  already — young  as  these  institutions  are — a  tradition  to 
abide  by. 

It  is,  perhaps,  strange  that  women’s  settlements  should  have 
been  of  later  date  than  men’s,  for  the  supply  of  possible 
“  settlers  ”  is  probably  larger  among  women  than  among  men, 
and  there  are  some  special  ways  in  which  their  work  is  likely 
to  gain  by  emanating  from  such  centres.  It  is  a  truism  to  say 
that  the  efficiency  of  work  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
character  of  the  workers,  and  life  in  settlements  ought  to  be  a 
help  towards  the  development  of  the  sort  of  character  that  is 
needed.  The  dangers  that  are  perhaps  most  to  be  feared  in  the 
lives  of  women  who  make  work  for  others  their  main  object  are 
overstrain  and  narrowness.  Physical  strength  is  wanting :  the 
work  is  absorbing,  and  it  seems  impossible  or  unnecessary  to 
rest ;  much  of  it  is  trying  and  disappointing,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  fresh  and  hopeful.  The  necessarily  regular  hours  of  a 
common  life  protect  the  residents  in  settlements  from  some  of 
these  evils,  while  the  companionship  which  they  supply,  with  all 
that  it  means  of  encouragement  and  cheering,  is  the  best  remedy 
for  others.  To  prevent  narrowness,  again — a  danger  veiy  difficult 
to  see  and  avoid  when  the  piece  of  work  to  be  done  seems  high 
enough  to  deserve  and  hard  enough  to  claim  our  best  endeavours 
— can  there  be  a  better  means  than  work  and  life  in  common, 
the  daily  experience  of  other  people’s  branches  of  work,  methods 
and  points  of  view,  the  opportunities  for  discussion  and  com¬ 
parison  ?  To  most  women  the  most  important  lessons  of  life 
have  come  through  personal  channels,  and  it  is  no  small  thing 
that  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  what  claims  so  much  from 
them,  and  so  often  forces  in  on  them  the  sense  of  their  own 
deficiencies,  the  help  that  is  given  by  friendship  and  leader¬ 
ship  should  bo  fully  and  constantly  afibrded.  But  it  is  not 
only  because  it  helps  to  train  good  workers  that  settlement  life 
has  its  special  contribution  to  make  to  the  social  and  religious 
work  of  women.  Such  work  often  suffers  from  want  of  con¬ 
tinuity  ;  women  are  more  liable  than  men  to  be  called  off  from 
it  by  home  claims,  and  some  of  the  best  workers  have  not  the 
special  gift  of  training  fit  successors.  A  settlement  feels  bound 
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not  to  drop  what  it  has  undertaken,  and  its  head  has  the 
authority,  and  ought  to  have  the  leisure,  to  provide  against 
emergencies,  and  so  to  allot  the  work  that  no  branch  of  it  need 
absolutely  depend  on  one  person.  Inasmuch,  too,  as  every  settle¬ 
ment  has  a  responsible  committee  and  a  constitution,  there  is 
more  likelihood  of  continiuty  on  the  original  lines  than  in  the 
case  of  parochial  mission  houses,  which  depend  on  the  views 
and  methods  of  successive  incumbents.  Further,  it  is  not  the 
character  of  the  individual  worker  alone  which  is  in  danger  of 
narrowness :  in  the  management  of  any  philanthropic  under¬ 
taking  it  is  very  important  that  knowledge  of  other  agencies 
should  be  easily  obtained,  and  women’s  work  has  probably 
suffered  even  more  than  men’s  from  isolation  and  ignorance  of 
what  others  are  doing.  A  settlement,  with  the  different  kinds 
of  work  undertaken  by  its  residents,  is  preserved  from  these 
dangers  in  their  extreme  form,  and  it  is,  of  course,  one  of  its 
main  objects  to  be  known  to  and  to  be  in  touch  with  even  those 
agencies  in  whose  work  it  takes  no  practical  part. 

Many  of  the  advantages  that  I  claim  for  settlement  life  are 
also  to  be  obtained  in  sisterhoods,  and  they  have,  of  course,  other 
special  features  of  their  own — means  of  training,  organizing, 
and  inspiring  their  members — to  which  are  due  their  striking 
attractiveness  find  success ;  l)ut  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove 
that  settlements  can  meet  some  needs  which  sisterhoods  cannot. 
The  strongest  advocates  of  the  religious  life  in  its  technical 
sense  know  that  it  is  not  all  who  have  the  capacity  and  tempera¬ 
ment  which  are  fitted  for  it,  and  that  besides  such  may  be  found 
many  who  are  able  to  render  much  social  service.  Many — and 
this  is  more  frequently  the  case  among  women  than  among 
men — have  much  spare  time,  and  are  anxious  to  devote  it  to 
work  for  others,  but  are  not  free  to  do  so  altogether,  and  so 
cannot,  if  they  would,  enter  sisterhoods.  There  are  also  im¬ 
portant  kinds  of  such  work  which  are  outside  the  special  sphere 
of  sisters,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  better  done  by  women  less 
shut  off  from  the  outside  world.  Indeed,  whether  we  look  at 
the  vastness  or  the  variety  of  the  field  for  philanthropic  work 
in  our  towns,  we  are  equally  impressed  by  the  need  of  trying 
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many  different  experiments  if  we  would  cover  it.  For  we  are 
conscious,  as  no  previous  generation  has  been  conscious,  of  the 
existence  of  a  large  class,  living  to  a  great  extent  isolated  from 
all  other  classes,  with  very  little  leisure  to  think  or  to  enjoy, 
with  very  little  training  which  can  help  it  to  use  well  the  leisure 
it  has,  with  very  few  openings  of  any  kind  into  the  larger  world 
in  which  it  is  difficult  enough  for  the  most  fortunate  of  us  to 
live  at  all  constantly.  Women  who  would  help  this  class  feel 
that  they  can  do  so  most  effectually  by  helping  working  girls, 
who  are  young  enough  for  new  ideas  to  be  possible  to  them,  and 
not  yet  weighed  down  like  their  mothers  by  the  burdens  of  life. 
They  can  be  helped  by  direct  teaching,  and  even  more  by  the 
influence  of  those  who  have  learnt  to  know  and  care  for  them 
and  to  understand  their  circumstances,  to  interest  themselves  in 
things  outside  their  daily  round  of  experience,  and  to  look  at 
those  experiences  themselves  in  a  truer  and  higher  light.  Per¬ 
haps  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  quote  from  Miss  Portal’s  paper, 
read  at  the  last  Conference  of  Women  Workers,  on  the  work  of 
St.  Margaret’s  House.  She  says — 

“Our  hope  and  our  ideal,  in  working  among  the  women  of  East 
London,  is  to  get  them  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union  to  their  own  lives  ;  to  consider  themselves  not  merely  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  as  |)arts  of  a  great  whole  ;  to  get  them  to  apply  these 
principles  to  the  work  they  take,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
carried  on. 

“Women’s  work — I  suppose  no  one  will  dispute  this  much — is  in 
most  departments  miserably  underpaid,  and  in  many  factories  miserably 
circumstanced.  We  know  that  there  are  employers  who  do  all  in  their 
power  to  remedy  such  evils,  and  who  treat  their  hands  with  the  greatest 
fairness  and  kindness.  All  honour  to  them  for  their  action.  But  it  is 
the  employers  themselves  who  tell  us  that  they  are  hampered  in  their 
efforts  by  the  fearful  pressure  of  competition,  by  the  constant  demand 
for  cheapness  (wherein  we  consumers  are  to  blame),  and  by  the  fact 
that  any  leg»  conscientious  employer,  offering  lower  pay  in  order  to 
turn  out  cheaper  work,  finds  a  never-failing  supply  of  girls  ready  to 
take  it ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  girls  need  educating.  We  sometimes 
hear  it  said  that  these  subjects  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
work,  that  ‘  our  business  is  to  raise  the  morals  of  the  girls,  and  not 
meddle  with  what  concerns  only  their  work.' 
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“  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  differ  profoundly  from  any  such  views,  as 
I  differ  from  the  tradesman  who  told  me,  ‘  1  like  to  keep  my  business 
and  my  religion  separate  ;  *  and  who  therefore  went  to  holiness  meet¬ 
ings  on  Sundays  and  declared  himself  saved,  whilst  in  the  week  he 
kept  his  shop  open  on  early-closing  nights,  and  kept  his  shop-boys  at 
work,  to  pick  up  the  custom  lost  by  those  who  did  close  early.  A 
religion  that  is  shut  up  in  a  separate  compartment  by  itself,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  shop  or  the  factory,  is  hardly  the  one  that  will 
make  us  a  righteous  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  on  Christian  Social  Union 
principles,  we  wisA  to  influence  girls  as  to  their  work,  only  bearing  this 
in  mind — that  it  is  not  views  we  aim  at  influencing,  but  motives.  We 
would  like  to  get  every  girl  to  look  upon  the  conditions  of  her  work  in 
the  light  of  conscience,  and  to  act  as  that  conscience  shall  direct  her.”  ^ 

Miss  Portal  goes  on  to  show  how,  both  in  the  acceptance  of 
work  and  when  the  question  of  protest  against  wrong  conditions 
of  work  arises,  girls  often  find  it  most  difficult  to  see  and  to 
take  the  right  course. 

With  the  object,  then,  of  ministering  in  what  ways  they  can 
to  needs  such  as  these,  several  women’s  settlements  have,  within 
the  last  few  years,  been  established  in  London.  The  first  was 
the  Women’s  University  Settlement  in  Southwark,  opened  in 
1887 ;  there  are  now  in  existence  also  the  Canning  Town  Settle¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  Mansfield  House,  the  Wesleyan  Settle¬ 
ment  in  Bermondsey,  the  Friends’  Settlement  in  Tottenham,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Settlement  lately  opened  in  Bow,  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  Ladies’  College  Settlement  at  Mayfield  House,  St.  Margaret’s 
House  (the  Ladies’  Branch  of  the  Oxford  House),  the  Rochester 
Diocesan  Settlement  at  Blackheath,  and  the  North  London 
Settlement  at  York  House.  The  two  last-named  differ  from  the 
others  in  one  respect — their  residents  undertake  no  work  which 
is  not  parochial,  and  work  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the 
incumbents  of  the  parishes  to  which  they  go.  My  acquaintance 
with  most  of  these  houses  is  much  too  superficial  to  allow  of 
my  giving  any  description  of  their  special  principles  and 
methods  of  work,  but  much  of  what  I  shall  say  of  the  one  of 

'  The  Work  of  a  Ladies'  Settlement  as  carrying  out  the  Objects  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union.  To  be  bad  of  Miss  Harington,  St.  Margaret’s  House,  Bethual 
Qreen ;  price  Id. 
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which  I  know  most  would  no  doubt  be  applicable  to  the  others. 
The  bare  list  which  I  have  given  shows,  I  think,  how  widespread 
is  the  feeling  that  settlements  are  one  of  the  most  hopeful  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  social  problem,  and  how  much  reserve  power 
in  the  form  of  women’s  work  the  movement  is  using  and  con¬ 
centrating. 

The  settlement  which  I  know  best  is  St.  Margaret’s  House, 
Bethnal  Green.  I  think  it  has  special  claims  on  the  interest  of 
readers  of  this  Review,  because,  like  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
it  represents  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  as  such,  to 
study,  and,  where  she  can,  to  remedy  the  evils  affecting  the  life 
of  the  poor.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  Ladies’  Branch  of  the 
Oxford  House,  and,  like  the  Oxford  House,  it  works  on  Church 
lines.  That  this  is  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  a  settlement  it 
would,  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  other  settlements,  be 
clearlj’’  wrong  to  assert;  but  we  may  surely  claim  that  it  has 
some  special  advantages.  Members  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union  feel  that  the  limitation  of  membership  of  the  Union  to 
churchmen  is  right  because  it  makes  it  an  effective  witness  to 
the  convictions  and  aims  of  the  Church  in  social  matters,  and  a 
Church  settlement  is  in  its  degree  a  witness  of  the  same  kind. 
And  in  the  internal  life  of  the  House  the  sense  of  agreement  on 
fundamentals  is  a  help  which  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  overrate. 

The  settlement  has  existed  for  more  than  five  years,  and 
since  1893  it  has  occupied  a  house  in  Victoria  Park  Square,  to 
which  the  name  of  St.  Margaret’s  House  has  been  given.  It 
was  founded  to  carry  on  among  the  women  and  girls  of  Bethnal 
Green  work  akin  to  that  which  the  Oxford  House  had  for  some 
time  been  doing  among  the  men,  and  the  name  of  St.  Margaret 
of  Scotland  was  given  to  it  to  connect  this  modem  attempt  of 
women  to  help  others  with  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  a  life 
which  was  filled  with  the  same  spirit,  just  eight  hundred  years 
ago.  Three  things,  I  think,  even  the  short  experience  of  the 
House  has  abundantly  proved  —  the  need  for  its  work,  the 
readiness  of  the  people  of  Bethnal  Green  to  receive  its  help, 
the  happiness  and  interest  of  the  life  of  its  residents.  The  need 
for  such  work  will,  I  hope,  be  clearly  shown  by  an  outline  of 
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what  the  House  has  already  undertaken.  Almost  the  only 
women  living  in  Bethnal  Green  with  the  leisure  and  education 
necessary  for  what  are  vaguely  called  good  works  are  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  its  clergy,  and  some  sisters,  deaconesses,  and 
nurses.  Among  a  population  of  129,000,  it  will  be  plain  how 
large  a  sphere  remains  for  the  work  of  a  women’s  settlement, 
and  we  are  daily  conscious  of  how  little  a  house  at  present 
accommodating  only  nine  workers  (though  enlargement  is  now 
under  serious  consideration)  can  hope  to  fill  it. 

The  present  work  of  St.  Margaret’s  House  may  be  divided  into 
first,  co-operation  with  existing  organizations,  and,  secondly, 
some  undertakings  of  its  own. 

1.  Parish  work,  chiefly  in  the  three  nearest  Bethnal  Green 
parishes,  occupies  some  part  of  the  time  of  all  the  present 
residents.  How  various  and  important  such  work  is,  how 
necessary  women’s  help  has  always  been  in  it,  how  difiicult 
it  is  for  the  clergy  of  East  End  parishes  to  get  enough  of  such 
help,  are  facts  which  do  not  need  emphasizing  in  this  Review. 
It  may  be  worth  noticing,  however,  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  life  of  the  House  itself,  the  district  visiting  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  parish  workers  has  a  special  value, 
because  it  brings  the  visitor  into  contact  with  families  of  the 
self-reliant,  perhaps  self-satisfied  sort,  which  so  “  keep  themselves 
to  themselves  ”  as  to  be  unknown  to  most  other  organizations ; 
while  the  sum  of  the  visitors’  experiences  gives  a  knowledge  of 
the  local  characteristics  and  lines  of  demarcation  of  neighbouring 
streets  which  is  most  useful.  Some  of  the  residents  also  take 
a  share  in  the  work  of  the  chief  Metropolitan  societies  which 
have  branches  in  Bethnal  Green.  Some  help  in  the  office  work 
and  visiting  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  gaining  thereby 
insight  into  one  of  the  most  systematic  and  well-considered 
schemes  for  "helping  the  poor — limited  necessarily  in  its  scope,  but 
full  of  encouragement  in  its  discoveries  and  successes,  and  of 
special  value  as  training.  To  many  women  the  mere  regularity 
of  office  hours  and  the  practice  in  writing  “  official  ”  letters  are 
new  and  most  useful ;  while  there  is  probably  no  kind  of 
philanthropic  work  which  gives  more  experience  of  the  endless 
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variety  of  the  conditions,  industrial  and  other,  of  the  lives  of  the 
poor,  or  in  which  the  application  of  principles  to  individual  cases 
is  so  thoroughly  taught  Other  residents,  working  for  the 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  learn, 
through  the  work  of  its  Registry  and  the  visiting  of  the  girls 
placed  from  it,  much  about  the  conditions  of  the  largest  women’s 
industry,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  helping  girls  who,  whether 
because  they  are  at  a  distance  from  a  good  home,  or  because  they 
have  been  with  difficulty  induced  to  leave  a  bad  one,  especially 
need  “  befriending.”  With  the  first  object  of  the  work  of  the 
•society — the  care  of  the  girls  who  have  been  in  the  workhouse 
schools — we  in  Bethnal  Green  have  less  to  do  than  many  of  the 
other  branches,  as  comparatively  few  are  sent  from  the  schools 
to  service  in  so  poor  a  district ;  but  those  who  are — often  home¬ 
less  or  with  bad  home  influences,  and  used  to  a  life  of  drill  and 
supervision  which  makes  the  new  circumstances  of  service  very 
difficult  to  them — can  often  be  greatly  helped  by  the  visitor,  who 
knows  their  past  history,  and  can  try  to  enforce  or  modify  the 
strictures  of  their  mistresses  as  occasion  requires.  It  is  work  for 
which  it  is  especially  useful  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that 
the  visitor  can  consult  the  convenience  of  mistress  and  servant, 
and  be  within  reach  to  cope  with  the  sudden  crises  in  which  the 
relation  abounda  In  the  summer,  other  residents  help  in  the 
work  of  the  Children’s  Country  Holidays  Fund,  for  which  their 
own  and  their  fellow-residents’  local  knowledge  is  exceedingly 
useful,  and  for  which,  as  for  the  M.A.B.Y.S.’s  work,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  be  able  to  repeat  a  visit  or  to  clear  up  a  confusion  at 
very  short  notice.  Two  of  the  residents  have  lately  become 
school  managers,  and  in  this  capacity  hope  to  gain  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  system,  which  more  than  any  other  outside  influence 
is  affecting  the  whole  life  of  Bethnal  Green,  and  other  like  districts, 
and  to  do  what  they  can  to  help  the  hard-worked  teachers. 

2.  Of  separate  work  undertaken  by  the  House,  I  may  mention 
the  visiting  now  regularly  done  in  several  wards  of  the  London 
Hospital  and  the  Bethnal  Green  Workhouse,  with  the  opportu¬ 
nities  it  gives  of  later  help.  Through  the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  find  openings  into  self-support  and  liberty 
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for  a  few  girl-inmates  of  the  workhouse.  In  the  winter,  needle¬ 
work  is  given  out  to  a  few  widows  and  other  women  in  special 
need  of  help,  the  garments  made  by  them  being  afterwards  sold 
so  as  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  materials  used.  But  the  chief  of 
these  separate  works  is  a  group  of  girls’  clubs,  meeting  in  two 
leu'ge  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  house  itself — one  for  children  at 
school,  one  for  girls  at  work  under  fifteen,  two  for  girls  over 
fifteen.  One  of  these  was  almost  the  first  branch  of  work 
undertaken  by  the  settlement,  and  many  of  its  members  have 
belonged  to  the  club  for  four  or  five  years.  They  come  from 
what  may  be  described  as  the  middle  class  of  factory  girls,  often 
very  poor,  sometimes  loud-voiced  and  rough-mannered,  generally 
given  to  very  free  expression  of  their  views  on  all  subjects,  but 
with  a  distinct  standard  of  decorum  as  to  dress,  majiners,  and 
conduct — living,  many  of  them,  a  life  of  much  home  afiection, 
faithful  friendships,  and  hard  work,  with,  in  some  cases,  a  desire 
to  read  and  learn,  and  in  almost  all  a  capacity  for  talk  and  fun, 
to  both  of  which  the  club  tries  to  minister.  Dressmaking, 
drawing,  writing,  French,  musical  drill,  and  other  classes,  as 
well  as  one  or  sometimes  two  Bible  classes,  have  existed  with 
the  usual  vicissitudes  in  the  club ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  watch 
it  without  seeing  that  the  good  of  what  is  directly  taught  there 
is  small  compared  with  the  good  of  the  club  atmosphere  of 
cheerfulness  and  friendliness  and  esprit  de  corps,  and  of  the 
opportunities  which  it  gives  for  the  exercise  of  such  influence  as 
that  of  which  Miss  Portal’s  paper  speaks. 

The  second  Senior  Club  has  only  been  in  existence  for  about 
a  year.  It  was  the  result  of  visits  to  some  of  the  neighbouring 
factories,  and  the  discovery  that  a  good  many  girls  of  a  rougher 
type  who  work  there,  in  the  Bethnal  Green  phrase,  “went 
nowhere,”  and  would  welcome  some  alternative  to  the  evening 
promenade  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Road,  or  the  local  music-hall. 
It  seemed  better  not  to  try  to  amalgamate  them  with  the 
existing  club,  and  when  both  meet  on  the  same  evening  it  is  in 
different  rooms.  The  members  of  the  second  club  certainly 
enjoy  their  evenings ;  they  asked  spontaneously  for  a  sewing- 
class,  and  those  of  them  who  come  to  the  Sunday  Bible-class 
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seem  really  to  care  for  and  remember  what  they  learn ;  and  if 
there  are  occasional  distressing  incidents,  such  as  the  turning 
out  of  the  gas,  or  the  rolling  themselves  up  in  the  stage  curtains 
when  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  lecture,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  girls  have  been  used  to  almost  no 
restraint  from  public  opinion  or  from  home  tone,  and  have  had 
hardly  any  intercourse  with  people  of  a  different  bringing-up. 
In  fact,  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  are  different 
conditions.  “  Weren’t  there  no  orgins  when  you  was  a  child  ?  ” 
one  asked  of  a  lady,  who  said  she  did  not  care  much  for  dancing. 
Some  others  were  describing  their  practice  of  going  out 
with  different  young  men  with  the  intention  of  each  choosing 
one  to  marry  when  they  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
“  Are  you  twenty -five  ?  ”  they  asked  a  resident ;  and  when  she 
admitted  she  was  not,  “  ’Ave  you  got  a  young  man  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  am  going  to  be  an  old  maid.” 

“  You  tell  me  you  ’aven’t  got  a  young  man  to  take  you  to 
music  'alls— go  on !” 

Even  among  far  more  elderly  and  experienced  people  the 
same  sort  of  ignorance  prevails,  as  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
old  woman  who  entreated  one  of  the  residents  to  warn  her 
mother  (who  had  been  ill)  to  be  especially  careful  on  washing 
days,  “  because  I  know  what  it  is,  in  and  out  of  them  yards ; " 
or  by  the  bricklayer  who  begged  a  lady  who  was  talking  to  him 
of  her  sons,  “Don’t  for  nothink  at  all  bring  them  up  to  the 
bricklaying — plumbing  ain’t  so  bad,  but  it  fetches  the  grey  hairs 
on  to  their  ’eads  before  they’re  out  of  their  apprenticeship.” 

With  so  much  to  be  done — and  to  multiply  clubs,  classes, 
districts,  and  all  other  means  of  making  friends  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  with  a  larger  number  of  residents — it 
seems  clear  that  Bethnal  Green  needs  the  work  of  a  women’s 
settlement.  It  also  certainly  welcomes  it.  A  French  visitor  to 
St.  Margaret’s  House  asked  whether  the  people  viewed  our 
presence  among  them  with  suspicion,  and  said  that  in  France  it 
is  difficult  to  convince  the  poor  that  those  of  a  different  class 
have  any  real  wish  for  their  good ;  but  the  people  of  Bethnal 
Green  seem  to  take  this  fact  very  simply.  Bethnal  Green  is  to 
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them  a  place  of  very  great  importance  and  of  no  inconsiderable 
attractiveness;  they  already  know  a  good  many  people  who 
live  there  with  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  the  life  of  the  district 
and  of  making  friends  with  its  people,  and  the  arrival  of  a  few 
more  is  no  surprise  to  them.  There  are,  of  course,  very  different 
degrees  of  willingness  to  make  friends ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
prevailing  feeling  at  the  end  of  a  round  of  visits,  even  among 
strangers,  is  certainly  surprise  at  the  number  of  intimate  details 
one  has  heard.  Such  was  the  account  given  by  a  woman  from 
her  doorstep  of  the  reasons  for  both  her  marriages  and  the  results 
of  the  experiments — or  the  confidences  of  a  girl  as  to  the 
wonderful  dreams  by  which  she  had  been  led  to  give  up  her 
young  man  and  to  take  several  other  important  steps.  And 
when  the  acquaintances  have  advanced  a  few  stages,  real  friend¬ 
ships  are  readily  made  and  characterized  by  an  unusual  willing¬ 
ness  both  to  confide  in  the  friend  and  to  take  an  interest  in 
her  affairs.  A  casual  mention  of  a  sick  relation  will  lead 
to  inquiries  regularly  made  on  every  later  meeting;  and  the 
interest  shown  in  our  goings  and  comings,  the  warm  wishes  for 
good  weather  and  safe  journeys  from  people  who  themselves 
have  no  chance  of  sharing  the  pleasures  they  are  hearing  of,  are 
often  very  touching. 

Lastly,  the  internal  experience  of  St.  Margaret’s  House  has 
proved  that  it  was  wise  to  found  it.  All  who  have  lived  there 
would,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  the  life  is  a  specially  happy  and 
stimulating  one.  In  the  small  oratory  lately  added  to  the  house 
we  have  a  continual  reminder  of  how,  as  a  body  not  less  than  as 
individuals,  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  can  only  be  done  in 
one  strength.  In  the  weekly  meetings  of  our  reading  union, 
when  papers  are  read  and  discussions  held  on  questions  bearing 
on  such  work,  we  have  a  help  to  the  study  of  its  larger  aspects, 
which  is  also  given  by  the  lately  organized  occasional  meetings 
of  all  the  women’s  settlements  of  London  to  discuss  some 
special  question  of  the  same  kind.  And  these  are  only  the  more 
important  and  visible  instances  of  how  individual  work  is 
helped  and  brightened  and  strengthened  by  being  done  from 
such  a  centre. 
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Such  is  a  very  inadequate  account  of  the  life  and  work 
of  a  lately  established  settlement.  That  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  Church  people  in  its  development  is  much  needed 
requires  no  proving.  St.  Margaret’s  House,  like  the  other 
Church  settlements,  says  to  the  world  that  the  Church  cares  for 
the  life  of  the  people  on  all  its  sides ;  that  she  realizes  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  their  needs,  and  the  necessity  of  study  and 
personal  work  if  it  is  to  be  done  adequately :  but  if  this  witness 
is  to  be  made  effective  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
residents  and  funds.  It  does  not  seem  very  creditable  to 
Church  people  that  St.  Margaret’s  House  should  only  have  an 
annual  income  of  £200,  while  the  Mansfield  House  Women’s 
Settlement  has  one  of  £700;  while  it  seems  to  be  very  little 
known,  even  among  women  who  wish  to  do  social  work,  that 
such  a  house  exists.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  doing  something  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  this  paper  has  been 
written. 

Mary  Talbot. 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTION,  AND  THE  PROSPECTS  OF 
SOCIAL  LEGISLATION.^ 

rilHE  excitement  attending  the  general  election  of  1895  has  so 
far  abated,  that  it  is  possible  to  review  the  situation  calmly, 
and  to  try  to  estimate  its  significance  so  far  as  the  prospects  of 
legislation  on  social  and  economic  matters  are  concerned.  Even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  and  after  all  the  explanations  of  the 
event  which  have  been  put  forth,  this  is  not  an  easy  matter. 
The  defeat  of  the  Radicals  was  startling,  but  it  does  not  carry 
its  meaning  on  the  surface;  indeed,  there  are  politicians  who 
protest  loudly  that  the  whole  result  was  only  due  to  an  un¬ 
expectedly  violent  swing  of  a  mechanical  pendulum,  that  it  was 
not  a  reasoned  judgment  at  all,  and  consequently  that  it  has  no 
particular  significance  of  any  kind.  Even  if  we  are  constrained 
to  take  a  more  sanguine  view  of  the  electorate,  and  are  fain  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  method  in  the  madness  of  such  con¬ 
stituencies  as  Brigg,  and  Forfar,  and  Mid-Norfolk  —  which 
reversed  their  decisions  at  by-elections  when  the  general 
election  came  round — we  may  feel  puzzled.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  “  voice  of  the  people  ”  has  some  significance  after  all, 
need  not  be  ashamed  if  they  hesitate  in  attempting  to  discover 
what  its  precise  import  on  the  present  occasion  really  is. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  general  election  does 
not  stand  alone ;  a  premonitory  hint  of  the  change  was  given  in 
the  great  reduction  of  the  Progressive  majority  on  the  London 
County  Council.  The  mandate  imder  which  their  larger  schemes 
had  been  pushed  on  was  withdrawn  in  March,  though  it  was 
not  till  July  that  the  “  unification  of  London  ”  was  practically 
accomplished,  and  the  metropolitan  constituencies  showed  that 
they  were  of  one  mind.  There  has  been  some  significance,  also, 
'  An  introductory  lecture  at  King’s  College,  Strand,  October  7, 1895. 
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in  the  more  recent  discussions  at  the  Trade-union  Congress  at 
Cardiff;  the  new  standing  orders  which  were  forced  on  that 
body  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  seem  to  have  been 
intended  to  check  the  action  of  those  who  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  Congress  to  commit  itself  to  a  Collectivist  programme. 
There  seem  to  have  been  some  of  the  leaders  who  found  that 
the  Congress  discredited  itself  by  dallying  with  Socialism.  This 
is  another  symptom  of  the  reaction  against  socialistic  tendencies, 
which  was  at  work  in  the  failure  of  the  Progressives  to  retain 
their  position.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  regarding  the  fate 
of  so  many  Labour  Candidates  and  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  as  another  effect  of  the  same  cause.  For  the  time,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  appear  that  Collectivism  and  Socialism  are  dis¬ 
credited,  and  that  there  has  been  a  reaction  against  them. 

At  no  time  within  the  last  sixteen  years  would  such  a  statement 
have  been  even  plausible.  In  January,  1879, 1  endeavoured  to 
take  stock  of  “  the  progress  of  Socialism  in  England,”^  by  noting 
certain  tendencies  which  seemed  to  be  generally  operative,  and 
which  told  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  some  form  of  Socialism. 
Since  that  time  the  movement  has  appeared  to  go  on  with  vm- 
abated  force,  and  to  become  increasingly  conscious  of  its  own 
strength;  it  has  gained  immensely  in  the  number  of  brilliant 
and  energetic  men  who  devote  themselves  enthusiastically  to 
propagating  the  social  gospel  which  inspires  their  own  hopes. 
Their  progress  has  been  steady,  and  in  some  directions  rapid ; 
but  at  length  there  is  a  check.  The  antagonism  which  was 
roused  by  the  municipal  socialism  of  the  County  Council,  the 
smallness  of  the  Trade-unionist  and  Labour  vote  at  the  general 
election,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  dis¬ 
sociate  the  Congress  from  Collectivism,  all  tell  the  same  tale : 
socialistic  projects  of  every  kind  appear,  for  the  moment,  to  have 
declined  in  popular  favour.  This  check  in  the  steady  advance 
may  be  a  mere  temporary  delay,  and  the  movement  which  is 
stayed  for  the  time  may  soon  gather  new  strength  and  press  on 
irresistibly ;  but,  for  the  time,  it  has  been  arrested. 

Those  who  have  come  to  regard  Sociali.sm,  in  some  form  or 
'  CoiUemporary  Eeview,  xxxiv.  245. 
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other,  as  the  only  possible  cure  for  the  existing  evils  of  society 
cannot  but  be  deeply  disappointed  at  this  result.  Some  of  them 
speak  as  if  all  beneficial  legislation  must  necessarily  be  suspended 
and  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce  in  a  period  of 
inaction,  until  fresh  enthusiasm  for  Collectivism  can  be  aroused. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  like  myself,  who  sympathise  with 
Socialist  aspirations,  but  see  grave  difficulties  in  reducing  them 
to  practice,  may  feel  that  the  present  state  of  popular  opinion 
gives  a  specially  good  opportunity  for  trying  to  give  efiect  to 
an  economic  policy  entirely  different  in  character  from  that 
which  has  been  so  dominant  during  the  last  few  years. 

Three  objects  have  been  set  before  us  by  professing  Collectivists. 
These  appear  to  have  been  viewed  with  so  much  favour  by 
difierent  members  of  the  late  Government,  that  the  outlines  of 
the  Socialist  programme  have  received  a  certain  amount  of  semi¬ 
official  sanction  from  the  leaders  of  Liberalism.  There  is,  first, 
the  proposal  that  the  direct  regulation  of  industrial  conditions — 
hours  of  labour  and  a  living  wage — should  be  undertaken  by 
the  State.  Again,  there  is  a  proposal  that  industrial  employments 
of  every  kind  should  be  organized  by  the  State — the  nationali¬ 
zation  or  municipalization  of  capital  and  of  land.  Thirdly,  we 
find  a  still  more  general  tendency  to  advocate  such  a  re-adjust- 
ment  of  taxation,  that  it  may  bear  heavily  on  the  very  rich,  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  greater  uniformity  of  condition  throughout 
the  community.  The  first  of  these  is  the  chief  point  for  which 
trade-unionists  contend,  many  of  whom  regard  themselves  as 
opposed  to  Socialism ;  they  are  in  favour  of  State  regulation, 
but  not  of  State  organization,  of  industry ;  they  say  that  boards 
of  arbitration  ha^’^e  failed  to  give  them  the  redress  to  which 
they  believe  themselves  entitled,  and  strikes  are  obviously  an 
expensive  and  cumbrous  mode  of  effecting  their  objects;  they 
consider  that  the  artisan  voting  power  in  the  present  day  is  so 
great  that  it  might  be  possible  for  them  to  control  the  legis¬ 
lature  so  as  to  enforce  by  law  the  regulations  as  to  hours  and 
wages  for  which  they  have  been  struggling  with  chequered 
success.  The  second  project  may  be  said  to  have  come  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics,  in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  express 
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the  principles  of  the  Progressives  on  the  London  County  Council. 
The  third  point  is  urged  on  behalf  of  a  graduated  income-tax 
and  similar  proposals,  while  it  foimd  the  plainest  expression  in 
the  language  which  was  used  in  connection  with  the  late  Budget 
and  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Death  Duties.  These  underl3ring 
principles,  though  not  explicitly  formulated,  appear  to  have  been 
generally  operative. 

It  is  possible  to  indicate  in  a  very  few  words  an  alternative 
line  of  economic  policy,  which  is  distinct  from,  and  in  some 
ways  opposed  to,  the  proposals  advocated  under  Socialist  influence. 
In  a  mere  academic  lecture  I  can  only  hope  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  this  alternative  policy,  and  to  illustrate  it;  but  the 
drafting  of  practical  measures  might  become  less  difficult  if  there 
were  a  more  general  agreement  as  to  the  aims  which  it  is  wise 
to  set  before  us.  In  this  aspect  I  think  we  may  hope  for  wise 
and  useful  measures  on  economic  topics,  if  legislators  keep  before 
them  the  following  aims  : — 

1.  The  more  accurate  definition  of  personal  responsibility,  so 
as  to  bring  industrial  wrong  home  to  the  guilty  parties. 

2.  The  more  complete  control  of  existing  organizations,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  direct  them  in  the  public  interest. 

3.  The  re-adjustment  of  taxation,  so  as  to  press  as  lightly  as 
possible  on  the  sources  of  material  prosperity. 

Before  saying  a  few  words  about  each  of  these  in  turn,  I  will 
only  remark,  that  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  Socialistic 
policy  and  the  alternative  line  which  is  here  indicated  may  be 
said  to  lie  in  this :  Socialists  are  aiming  at  the  introduction  of 
a  particular  ideal,  bit  by  bit ;  while  Individualists  are  content 
to  attempt  to  correct  existing  evils,  so  far  as  is  practicable  here 
and  now.  Without  entering  on  the  vexed  question,  as  to  the 
respective  spheres  of  the  individual  and  the  State,  we  may  at 
least  say  that  the  State  is  likely  to  be  more  successful  when  it 
sets  itself  to  punish  and  prevent  what  is  wrong,  than  when  it 
tries  positively  to  force  people  to  do  what  is  best. 

1.  One  of  the  gravest  difficulties  in  modem  society,  as 
compared  with  the  simpler  life  of  earlier  ages,  is  that  of  seeing 
where  responsibility  really  lies.  The  farm  labourer,  who  bought 
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his  shoes  of  a  village  shoemaker,  knew  whom  to  blame  if  they 
proved  to  be  bad ;  but  when  he  buys  Leicestershire  shoes  from 
a  middleman  who  retails  them  in  the  market  town,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  bad  materials  or  bad  work. 
And  so,  through  all  the  round  of  business ;  for  any  preventible 
accident  that  kills  hundreds  on  a  railway,  for  over-production, 
for  bad  work,  for  sweating  in  all  its  forms,  it  may  be  extremely 
difficult  to  assess  the  blame  or  say  where  the  responsibility 
really  lies.  The  apathy  of  the  public  or  the  divided  responsi¬ 
bility  of  directors  and  managers  may  sometimes  operate  to 
obscure  an  issue  that  was  complicated  enough  before.  There 
seems,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  recent  debates,  to  be  special 
difficulty  in  military  circles  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  any 
serious  defect  in  our  organization  or  equipment.  But  for  the 
good  of  the  army,  and  of  every  kind  of  industry  alike,  it  is 
important  that  we  should  know  as  definitely  as  possible  who  is 
to  blame  for  anything  that  goes  wrong.  Under  no  scheme  of 
social  organization  can  this  necessity  be  got  rid  of ;  it  must 
always  be  of  vital  importance:  the  complication  of  modem 
society  reduces  the  force  of  some  checks  to  wrong-doing,  as  in 
the  story  of  the  scrupulous  burglar,  who  never  broke  into  a 
house  unless  he  had  reason  to  believe  it  was  insured ;  he  did  not 
wish  to  inflict  private  loss,  but  had  no  sense  of  honesty  towards 
Insurance  Companies.  Just  because  it  is  so  hard  to  bring  home 
a  particular  fault  to  any  single  person,  it  is  important  that  the 
State  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  render  the  sense  of  personal 
obligation  precise  and  definite. 

(a)  This  particular  difficulty  is  very  keenly  felt  in  connection 
with  the  housing  of  the  poor.  Some  of  the  tenements  which 
ought  to  be  condemned  as  uninhabitable  have  to  be  left  un¬ 
touched,  because  it  seems  impossible  for  the  authorities  to  get  at 
the  responsible  individual  among  all  the  various  persons  who 
are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  property.  The  whole 
machinery  by  which  municipalities  are  empowered  to  stop 
flagrant  abuses  of  this  kind  is  rendered  useless,  from  the 
difficulty  of  discovering  the  person  on  whom  it  should  be  brought 
to  bear.  For  some  towns  to  undertake  the  work  of  pulling 
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down  the  slums,  and  re-erecting  sufficient  accommodation,  would 
be  a  gigantic  task ;  but  it  would  be  a  real  boon  if  means  could 
be  found  of  fixing  the  primary  responsibility,  so  that  private 
owners  might  be  forced  to  repair  grave  neglects.  To  simplify 
the  means  by  which  the  worst  centres  might  be  rooted  out  would 
be  a  not  unimportant  step  in  the  right  direction. 

(6)  It  is  probable  that  additional  measures  are  necessary  to 
define  the  employer’s  responsibility  for  accidents  to  his  workmen, 
and  thus  to  render  his  liability  effective.  In  the  worst  days  of 
the  feictory  system,  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  agitating  for 
reform,  the  point  in  regard  to  which  the  ownera  had  least 
defence  to  offer  was  the  insufficient  fencing  of  machinery.  The 
recklessness  which  familiarity  with  machinery  seems  to  engender 
need  not  be  forgotten  ;  but  just  because  there  is  so  much  reck¬ 
lessness  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  no  reasonable  precaution 
should  be  neglected. 

(c)  There  seems  to  be  more  question  in  many  minds  about  the 
wisdom  of  prohibiting  people  from  having  recourse  to  injurious 
means  of  competition,  but  this  is  only  another  method  of  render¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  for  admitted  evils  more  definite.  The 
pressure  of  competition  may  be  such  as  to  force  an  employer  to 
adopt  some  course  which  he  regrets,  but  regards  as  inevitable ; 
he  feels  that  he  has  no  real  choice,  and  even  if  the  results  are 
evil  he  does  not  admit  that  he  is  to  blame. 

There  is  sometimes  a  tendency,  under  the  pressure  of  com¬ 
petition,  to  produce  inferior  goods,  and  to  sell  them  at  a  price 
which  spoils  the  market  for  honest  wares.  There  seems  to  be  no 
chance  for  any  house  to  hold  its  own  unless  it  engages  in  a 
competition  for  cheapnes.s,  and  quality  is  apt  to  be  ignored. 
The  whole  of  the  Trade  Mark  Acts  and  of  the  Adulteration  Acts 
are  an  attempt  to  check  these  forms  of  competition,  by  affording 
machinery  for  detecting  such  frauds  better  than  the  public  can 
do.  They  help  to  fix  the  responsibility  on  the  right  shoulders, 
and  leave  the  honest  dealer  free  to  pursue  his  course. 

Various  measures,  like  the  Factory  Acts,  which  prohibit  the 
undue  extension  of  hours  of  work,  may  be  regarded  as  similar  in 
kind ;  they  help  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  engaging  in  another 
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kind  of  injurious  competition.  Whatever  other  difficulties  we 
may  have  to  face,  it  is  plainly  short-sighted  for  England  to 
attempt  to  hold  her  own  against  foreign  manufacturers  with  the 
work  of  labourers  who  are  prematurely  worn  out,  or  whose 
children  are  decrepit  and  enfeebled.  The  inquiries  of  the  Factory 
Commissioneredn  1833  left  no  doubt  that  the  hours  and  conditions 
of  labour  which  were  then  in  vogue  were  steadily  inducing 
a  deterioration  of  the  physique  of  the  factory  population,  while 
it  was  practically  impossible  for  any  individual  to  hold  out 
against  the  current  practice.  Gradually  and  tentatively  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  move  farther  in  the  same  direction,  and 
less  obviously  injurious  forms  of  overwork  have  been  prohibited. 
Experience  has  gone  to  show  that  the  limitation  may  be  attended 
with  unexpected  advantages,  and  that  a  shorter  period  of 
employment  is  compatible,  at  all  events  in  some  industries,  with 
a  higher  degree  of  efficiency. 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these 
limitations  could  have  been  enforced,  or  whether,  when  enforced, 
they  would  not  have  given  rise  to  greater  evils  than  those  they 
were  intended  to  cure.  We  should  all  be  agreed  that  it  is  desirable 
to  give  any  reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of  pay  that  really 
render  the  artisan  more  efficient,  and  enable  him  to  do  more 
work  in  a  given  time.  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  may  be 
a  reduction  of  hours  or  increase  of  payment  which  does  not  call 
forth  increased  efficiency,  and  in  any  such  case  the  change 
involves,  almost  certainly,  a  rise  in  price,  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  public  demand  and  in  the  field  for  employment. 
Shortened  hours,  which  do  not  give  increased  efficiency,  are 
likely  to  lead  to  a  reduction  of  a  demand  for  the  articles  pro¬ 
duced,  and,  as  a  consequence,  fewer  men  will  find  employment,  or 
those  employed  will  be  paid  at  a  lower  rate.  A  change  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  made  arbitrarily  without  inducing  all  sorts  of 
ulterior  consequences. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  this  point,  because  the  fallacy  is 
not  yet  extinct  that  the  working  classes  gain  by  inefficiency; 
that  the  man  who  dawdles  over  his  work  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  employment  of  a  neighbour.  This  would  be  the  case  if 
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the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  were  a  fixed  amount  which 
never  altered ;  but  it  is  not.  Inefficiency  of  every  kind  reacts 
on  the  public  desire  to  give  employment.  The  manufacturer 
cannot  force  the  public  to  buy  his  goods  at  any  figure  he  chooses 
to  name ;  and  if,  through  the  diminished  efficiency  of  the  work¬ 
men,  the  goods  become  dearer  there  is  sure  to  be  a  smaller  sale. 
This  is  most  obviously  true,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  goods  exported 
abroad,  but  it  is  equally  true  under  all  ordinary  conditions  of 
trade.  It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  a  manufacturer  who  had 
a  strict  monopoly  of  some  article  which  was  in  great  demand 
might  be  able  to  force  the  public  to  buy  at  his  price,  and  could 
grant  concessions  of  almost  any  kind  to  his  workmen ;  but  it 
would  only  be  because  he  was  able  to  tax  the  public  for  their 
benefit,  and  this  the  ordinary  employer  is  unable  to  do.  Whether 
it  is  desirable  that  the  community  should  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  group  of  labourers,  when  no  corresponding 
advantage  accrues  to  the  public,  need  not  be  discussed. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  mining  and  in  many  other  industries 
an  eight-hours  day  gives  the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency,  and 
that  a  prohibition  of  longer  hours  of  work  can  be  maintained 
with  advantage  in  these  callings.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  length  of  the  working  day,  which  gives  the 
greatest  efficiency,  is  the  same  in  all  trades ;  it  is  a  problem  to 
be  settled  in  each  particular  industry  by  experience.  So  that 
to  introduce  the  eight-hours  day,  as  an  ideal  which  is  to  be 
enforced  for  all  industries  alike,  would  almost  certainly  be  to 
insist  on  a  limit  which  was  incompatible  with  maintaining  the 
highest  efficiency  in  some  lines  of  business,  and  which  would 
therefore  result  in  positive  disadvantage  to  those  employed  in 
that  industry.  It  is  right  to  try  and  put  down  the  proved 
practice  of  overworking  those  who  are  employed  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  ;  it  may  be  right  to  do  so,  even  if  we  believe  that  the  limi¬ 
tation  will  lead  to  the  extinction  of  that  trade.  It  is  better 
that  a  trade  should  be  extinguished,  than  that  it  should  be 
carried  on  so  as  to  be  a  perennial  source  of  degradation.  But 
experience  at  least  gives  reason  to  hope  that  a  prohibition  of 
deleterious  overwork  may  lead  to  an  increase  of  efficiency.  We 
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run  very  little  serious  risk  of  driving  trade  away  from  the 
country  so  long  as  we  are  content  with  legislating  against  proved 
abuses,  and  do  not  attempt  to  introduce  an  ideal  working  day 
for  all  alike. 

2.  Those  who  argue  in  favour  of  the  organization  of  industry 
by  the  State  are  inclined  to  urge  that  this  would  be  an  advantage, 
because  we  should  get  rid  of  all  the  waste  that  arises  through 
the  competition  of  rival  firms.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  such 
waste ;  but  State  socialism  is  not  the  only  method  of  avoiding 
it.  To  me  it  appears  that,  in  so  far  as  giant  organization  is 
advantageous  in  business  of  any  kind,  it  can  be  introduced 
already.  It  has  been  introduced,  partially,  in  some  departments 
by  those  who  are  commonly  stigmatized  as  monopolists.  When 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
connection  with  his  monopoly  of  tin,  he  asserted  in  his  own 
defence,  that  under  his  management  the  condition  of  the  miners 
had  been  more  satisfactory  than  before.  It  probably  was  quite 
true ;  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  monopolist  of  an  article 
of  common  demand  has  an  opportunity  of  securing  the  well¬ 
being  of  his  lal)Ourers,  if  he  wishes  it,  to  an  extent  that  others 
have  not ;  he  is  free  from  the  apparent  necessity  of  sweating,  in 
order  to  hold  his  own  in  the  market.  The  system  is  obviously 
free  from  some  of  the  disadvantages  that  arise  through  reckless 
competition ;  it  doubtless  entails  dangers  of  its  own,  but 
monopolies  are  not  necessarily  injurious  to  the  public.  We 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  name,  or  to 
speak  as  if  monopolies  of  every  kind  must  be  bad ;  at  all 
events,  those  who  treat  State  monopoly  as  an  ideal  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  recognize  the  real  merits,  as  well  as  the  possible 
evils,  of  private  monopoliea 

There  certainly  are  very  good  reasons  for  the  deep-seated 
dislike  of  monopolies  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  past  A  monopolist  has  been  regarded,  from  time  immemorial, 
as  a  man  who,  having  the  exclusive  possession  of  some  com¬ 
modity,  was  able  to  sell  it  at  any  price  he  liked,  and  thus  to 
trade  on  the  necessities  of  his  neighbours,  and  gain  at  their 
expense.  The  persons  who  engrossed  com  or  other  victuals,  and 
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monopolized  life,  were  the  special  objects  of  opprobrium;  we 
have  some  modern  analogies  in  the  operations  of  any  dealers 
who  try  to  create  a  comer  in  the  market  for  some  product,  so 
that  they  may  gain  at  the  expense  of  other  traders. 

There  is,  however,  very  little  danger  of  this  evil  arising  among 
the  giant  organizations  which  have  a  practical  monopoly  in 
different  kinds  of  manufacture.  The  monopoly  of  natural 
products  and  that  of  industrial  processes  stand  on  a  different 
basis.  Even  the  successful  monopolizing  of  natural  products  is 
less  likely  to  be  injurious  than  in  former  days,  owing  to  the 
rapid  means  of  inter-communication  between  different  parts  of 
the  world.  But  the  giant  manufacturer  has  no  special  privilege  ; 
he  only  holds  his  own  by  the  superiority  of  the  organization  of 
his  business.  There  is  always  a  possibility  of  competition 
arising ;  and  if  he  fails  to  serve  the  public  well,  he  cannot  retain 
his  exclusive  position.  The  fear  of  possible  competition  leads 
such  manufacturers  to  adopt  improvements  and  to  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  high  quality  of  goods  supplied  at  reasonable  rates, 
just  as  certainly  as  actual  competition  would  do. 

Where  a  monopoly  rests  on  any  privilege  or  concession — as  in 
the  case  of  gas  or  water  companies — the  controlling  force  of 
possible  competition  does  not  operate.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  desirable  that  some  public  authority  should  have  a  complete 
power  of  revising  and  controlling  the  terms  of  the  grant  from 
time  to  time.  This  was  the  system  under  which  the  charter  of 
the  East  India  Company  was  periodically  modified  and  renewed  ; 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  the  effective  criticism  of  its  action 
towards  other  trades  or  towards  the  natives,  on  those  occasions. 
The  creation  of  a  permanent  monopoly  of  any  kind  may  be 
a  very  real  danger ;  but  a  temporary  concession,  which  may  be 
renewed  if  it  has  been  well  used,  or  renewed  with  more  stringent 
provisions,  is  a  very  different  matter.  The  powers  thus  conferred 
can  be  effectively  controlled,  though  only  occasionally  considered 
by  the  public;  and  control  thus  exercised  by  a  parliament, 
through  officials  who  were  on  the  watch  to  check  abuses,  might 
be  at  least  as  effective  as  that  which  could  be  supplied  by  private 
criticism  on  an  industry  organized  as  a  department  of  State. 
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The  practice  of  granting  monopolies  to  private  individuals  or 
associations,  but  subject  to  public  control,  has  been  tried  with 
success  in  many  periods  of  the  past  A  great  deal  of  admiration 
is  sometimes  lavished  on  the  artisan  organizations  in  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
they  were  organizations  of  this  type.  A  private  association  of 
the  workmen  of  any  trade  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  industry 
in  a  given  town,  on  the  condition  that  they  rendered  up  their 
powers  each  year  to  the  civic  authorities,  and  had  their  regula¬ 
tions  overhauled  and  possibly  “  disallowed”  in  the  public  interest. 
The  partial  success  of  these  bodies  seems  to  show  that  private 
monopoly  may  confer  many  of  the  advantages  which  are  claimed 
for  State  Socialism,  while  it  may  be  subject  to  more  effective 
practical  control  in  the  public  interest.  In  order  to  secure  this, 
however,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that,  in  the  granting  of 
any  concession  or  trading  privilege,  sufficient  powers  of  revising 
the  conditions  of  the  grant  from  time  to  time  should  be  retained 
by  public  authority.  Had  this  principle  been  more  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  past  with  regard  to  the  water  companies, 
Londoners  would  scarcely  have  had  to  submit  to  the  unpleasant 
experiences  of  the  present  year. 

3.  The  contnLst  between  the  condition  of  the  very  rich  and 
the  poor  in  our  times  is  so  striking,  that  it  is  only  natural  that 
many  persons  should  set'  themselves  to  find  some  possible 
remedy.  The  simplest  expedient,  and  one  which  finds  approval 
from  many  persons  who  would  hold  aloof  from  any  confiscatory 
measure,  is  that  of  throwing  the  burden  of  taxation  as  much  as 
possible  upon  the  rich.  It  is  even  easy  to  quote  the  classical 
authorities  on  Political  Ek:onomy  in  favour  of  this  view ;  for 
Adam  Smith’s  “  maxim  of  equality  ”  can  at  least  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  there  should  be  an  equality  in  the  sacrifice 
demanded  Irom  each  citizen  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

Adam  Smith’s  great  disciple,  Pitt,  was  one  of  the  first  financiers 
to  give  deliberate  and  conscious  application  to  this  principle ;  he 
carefully  endeavoured  to  remove  the  taxes  which  pressed  most 
heavily  on  the  poor,  even  when  his  demands  on  the  rich  were 
steadily  increasing.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
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there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  his  time  and  ours, 
inasmuch  as  the  poorer  classes  are  much  more  generally  repre¬ 
sented  than  they  were  in  his  day.  Pitt  removed  the  pressure  of 
taxation  from  the  unrepresented  and  placed  it  on  the  represented. 
There  is  some  wisdom  in  the  time-honoured  maxim  that  repre¬ 
sentation  and  taxation  should  go  together,  and,  owing  to  the 
constitutional  changes  since  Pitt’s  time,  this  can  no  longer  be 
urged  as  a  reason  for  removing  burdens  from  the  very  poor. 
The  preponderance  of  the  voting  power  in  the  present  day  lies 
with  the  working  classes,  and  there  would  be  a  grave  political 
danger  if  they  had  such  practical  immunity  from  the  burdens 
of  taxation  as  they  rightly  enjoyed  all  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  until  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
enthusiasm  for  relieving  the  poor  from  the  burden  of  taxation 
may  carry  us  to  the  dangerous  point,  where  one  class  has  the 
real  power  of  voting  expenditure  but  does  not  contribute  towards 
it,  while  another  has  little  voting  power  but  is  exclusively 
responsible  for  finding  the  necessary  funds.  Such  a  rednctio  ad 
ahsurdum  may  serve  to  show  that  the  maxim  of  equality,  taken 
by  itself,  is  not  a  sufficient  canon  of  taxation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that,  with  all  the  available  wealth 
of  modern  England,  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  find 
some  means  of  giving  permanent  redress  to  the  miserable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  very  poor.  But  it  is  also  clear,  that  even  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  its  division  among  the  poor, 
would  only  confer  a  slight  and  temporary  relief.  The  practical 
objections  to  such  communism  are  obvious ;  and,  indeed,  the 
equalization  of  fortune  is  a  social  ideal  which  may  be  purchased 
too  dearly,  if  it  can  only  be  attained  by  direct  attacks  on  the 
very  rich.  Even  the  mildest  of  these  attempts,  by  trying  to 
lay  uix)n  them  the  chief  burden  of  taxation,  is  open  to  many 
objections ;  to  take  large  sums  from  the  few  is  not  a  profitable 
method  of  finance,  just  because  the  few  are  few ;  a  small  im¬ 
position  on  the  many  is  more  fruitful,  while  it  is  less  likely  to 
be  successfully  evaded.  It  is  not  easy  to  foreca.st  the  precise 
change  of  habit  which  the  heavy  death  duties  may  tend  to 
produce ;  one  effect,  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  change 
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is  a  diminution  of  charitable  legacies,  with,  as  a  consequence,  the 
impending  bankruptcy  of  unendowed  London  hospitals. 

As  a  crusade  against  landlords  has  been  diligently  preached 
for  some  time  past,  a  budget  which  seemed  to  be  specially  aimed 
at  them  was  received  with  considerable  enthusiasm  by  those 
who  had  been  influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George. 
Those  who  thus  welcomed  the  new  scheme  were  apparently 
unmindful  of  a  distinction  which  has  been  commonly  drawn 
between  resident  and  non-resident  proprietora  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  Irish  absentee  denounced,  and  his 
conduct  contrasted  with  that  of  English  landlords,  who  reside 
on  their  estates,  keep  up  an  establishment,  and  manage  their 
land.  The  excellence  of  English  estate  management,  and  the 
benefits  which  have  jiccrued  to  agriculture  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  efibrts  of  “  spirited  proprietors,” 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.^  It  would  be  a  real  misfortune  to 
the  good  management  of  the  English  soil  if  these  local  attach¬ 
ments  were  to  be  severed,  and  the  whole  wealthy  class  in  this 
country  were  to  be  detached  from  the  land.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  efforts  to  manipulate  the  finances  of  the  country  so  as  to 
bring  about  greater  equalization  of  fortune  may  not  be  very 
succe.ssful,  but  they  are  none  the  less  fraught  with  danger. 

If  we  tried  to  specify  an  object  which  might  be  wisely  kept 
in  view  in  attempts  to  re-arrange  the  finance  of  the  country,  it 
would  be  that  of  adjusting  the  burdens  so  as  to  promote  the 
use  of  capital  and  land  for  the  employment  of  labour.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country  was  used  as 
an  instrument  for  so  directing  labour  and  capital  as  to  build  up 
the  power  of  the  country — and  this  was  done  with  success.  It  is 
at  least  worth  consideration,  when  proposals  for  a  graduated 
income-tax  are  being  mooted,  whether  some  differential  system 
might  not  be  introduced  which  would  favour  the  employment 
of  capital  and  land  in  the  manner  that  is  most  beneficial  to  the 
community. 

Those  who  derive  their  income  from  secured  investments  on 
which  a  fixed  return  is  paid,  are  deliberately  excusing  themselves 
from  taking  part  in  that  enterprise  by  which  material  progress 
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is  advanced.  There  is  an  increasing  temptation  for  men  with 
money  to  avoid  the  risks  of  business,  and  to  invest  in  public 
securities ;  the  rate  of  return  they  receive  is  low ;  but  it  might 
at  least  be  a  consideration  whether  the  State  would  not  be  wise 
to  put  an  additional  premium  on  enterprise,  by  calculating 
income-tax  at  an  increased  rate  on  income  derived  from  secured 
investments.  The  steady  increase  of  public  and  municipal 
indebtedness  has  long  been  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  grave 
concern ;  and  there  might  be  real  advantage  in  putting  some 
slightly  increased  difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  who  urge 
municipalities  to  undertake  some  costly  improvements. 

There  is  another  line  of  discrimination  which  might  be  kept 
in  view  in  graduating  the  income-tax.  The  free-trade  argument 
in  favour  of  free  intercourse,  and  the  free  interchange  of  products, 
does  not  involve  any  necessary  corollary  as  to  the  advisability 
of  the  free  transmission  of  capital.  Private  individuals  do  reap 
profit  from  capital  invested  in  foreign  countries,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  advantage  accrues  to  England  from  money  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  manufactures  of  other  countries,  or  in  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  the  sinews  of  war.  There  might  surely  be  such 
a  discriminating  tax  on  income  derived  from  loans  to  and  invest¬ 
ments  in  foreign  countries,  as  would  give  a  preference  to  the 
employment  of  capital  in  our  own  country  and  our  colonies,  our 
dependencies,  and  the  spheres  of  our  influence.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  graduated  income-tax,  let  us  have  one  that  is  graduated 
with  a  view  to  some  positive  advantage,  and  not  merely  in  order 
to  penalize  the  rich. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  there  might,  within  narrow 
limits,  be  differential  local  rating  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  land  is  employed.  There  is  a  consensus  of  well-informed 
English  opinion,  lasting  over  many  centuries,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  find  employment  for  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
as  may  be,  on  the  land.  The  field  for  rural  employment  is 
being  diminished  at  present,  not  only  by  the  competition  of 
foreign  corn-growers,  but  by  the  heavy  pressure  of  tithe  and 
local  rates  on  cultivated  land.  The  preferential  rating  of  arable 
land,  as  compared  with  similar  lands  employed  for  pasture  or 
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withdrawn  from  cultivation  for  purposes  of  enjo3nnent,  would 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  boon  to  the  cultivator.  It  might 
strike  at  some  of  the  resident  gentry,  as  the  death  duties  do ;  but, 
once  more,  it  would  be  a  charge  levied  with  a  positive  object, 
and  not  with  the  mere  object  of  penalizing  a  class. 

These  suggestions  are  thrown  out  as  mere  illustrations  of 
a  principle  which  might  be  borne  in  mind  with  advantage 
in  any  attempts  to  readjust  the  incidence  of  taxation.  The 
increased  utilization  of  capital  and  land  for  the  employment  of 
labour  is  an  object  which  is  better  worth  aiming  at  than  that 
of  inducing  an  equalization  of  fortune  by  penalizing  the  rich. 

It  appears  to  be  commonly  assumed  that  Socialism,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  the  ultimate  goal  towards  which  we  are  tending ; 
even  those  who  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  reach  it,  would  be 
foolishly  bold  if  they  argued  that  we  have  touched  the  farthest 
limit,  and  shall  never  move  nearer  that  ideal  State.  But,  at 
any  rate,  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  served  to  show 
that  there  are  unexpectedly  strong  forces  at  work  which  tend 
to  delay  the  progress  towards  Socialism.  We  may  rightly  call 
on  all  who  are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  their  fellowmen, 
to  join  in  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  existing  system  while 
it  lasts.  We  may  hope  that  avowed  Socialists  will  welcome 
attempts  to  develop  personal  responsibility,  and  thus  to 
strengthen  society  on  that  side  on  which  their  own  system  has 
least  to  offer ;  while  they  may  regard  the  development  of  private 
monopolies  as  a  step  towards  the  realization  of  their  hope  of 
introducing  monopoly  by  the  State.  All  good  citizens  might 
agree  in  desiring  to  distribute  the  burdens  of  society  so  as,  by 
calling  forth  enterprise  and  providing  employment,  to  attain  to 
more  general  prosperity  in  the  future,  rather  than  merely  to  use 
them  as  weapons  for  attacking  those  who  have  been  successful 
in  the  past. 


W.  Cunningham. 


THE  “CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW”  ON  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  UNION. 


FTIHE  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  July  contains  an  uncom- 
promising^attack  upon  the  Christian  Social  Union.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  the  editors  of  the  Economic  Revie^o 
that  it  would  be  suitable  that  a  member  of  the  Cambridge 
branch  of  the  Union  should  reply  to  the  article  in  question,  since 
members  of  other  branches  have  answered  other  critics  recently  ; 
and  they  have  invited  me  to  undertake  the  task.  I  have  con¬ 
sented  to  do  so  in  obedience  to  their  call,  though  it  is  necessarily 
a  distasteful  thing  to  enter  into  conflict  with  a  writer  who  is 
manifestly  actuated  by  a  serious  purpose  and  feels  deeply  what 
he  writes.  I  may  confess  at  once  that  he  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  merit  an  answer  by  virtue  of  the  justness  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  aims  and  teaching  of  those  whom  he  censures,  or  any 
evidence  which  he  gives  of  mature  study  of,  and  reflection  upon, 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  either  on  its  theological  or  philo¬ 
sophical  side.  If,  also,  he  had  been  less  denunciatory,  and  his 
condemnation  less  sweeping,  friends  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union  might  have  had  more  reason  to  fear  the  effect  of  his 
words.  But  a  fresh  opportunity  has  been  furnished  for  stating 
our  principles,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Moreover,  it 
might  well  seem  disrespectful  to  a  periodical  of  such  high  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  Church  Quarterly,  and  which  has  done  in  many 
ways  such  good  service  for  the  Church,  if  this  onslaught  in  its 
pages  were  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  Economic  Review. 

It  would  be  grave  folly  not  to  admit  that  the  movement  and 
tendencies  of  thought  of  the  existence  of  which  the  formation  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union  has  been  one  indication,  have  their 
dangers,  like  all  other  human  movements  and  tendencies  within 
the  Church,  as  well  as  outside  it.  They  may  lead  to  intellectual 
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errors;  they  may  become  morally  mischievous.  Our  critic 
might  have  rendered  us  a  real  service  if  he  had  enabled  us  to 
realize  more  clearly  the  nature  of  these  dangers,  by  pointing  out 
to  us  how,  while  guarding  the  truths  which  we  hold  precious, 
we  might  avoid  misapplications  and  exaggerations  of  them. 
But  the  following  remark,  which  occurs  early  in  his  article,  will 
show  how  little  an  inquiry  involving  discrimination  of  this  kind 
would  have  been  congenial  to  him.  With  express  reference  to 
the  whole  current  of  thought  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and,  as 
the  context  suggests,  to  some  of  its  most  honoured  represen¬ 
tatives,  he  says : — 

“  We  have  uo  Lesitatiou  in  our  certainty  that  the  impartial  judgment 
will  ratify  our  couclusion  that  to  absorb  heresies  instead  of  resisting 
them,  is  a  ready  snare  which  has  not,  alas  !  bceu  spread  in  vain  before 
the  feet  of  modern  Christians.”  * 

We  may  well  ask  what  heresies  ?  Certainly  the  writers  whom 
ho  attacks  have  not  committed  themselves  to  any  opinions  which 
have  been  pronounced  to  be  heresies  by  the  Universal  Church, 
or  even  separately  by  East  or  West.  Further,  w'hat  does  he 
mean  by  the  word  "  absorbed”?  and  against  whom  does  he  bring 
the  charge  ?  Does  he  condemn  the  principle,  which  one  had 
imagined  to  be  now  pretty  generally  recognized  by  thoughtful 
students  of  Church  History,  that  even  the  most  definite  and 
grievous  heresies  have,  as  a  rule,  sprung  from  cherishing  in  a 
partial  way  some  thought  which  was  in  essence  true ;  that  not 
seldom  they  have  been  provoked  by  the  dominance  of  opposite 
tendencies,  which  were  also  in  their  exaggeration  erroneous; 
and  that  one  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  onesidedness 
in  the  holding  of  truth,  even  when  it  has  not  found  expression 
in  open  revolt  against  the  Church’s  authority,  has  been  that  it 
has  produced  a  reaction  towards  some  other  not  less,  or  still 
more,  mischievous  narrowness  and  error?  It  is  an  almost 
necessary  inference  from  this,  that  there  can  be  no  effectual 
remedy  for  any  error,  or  means  for  guarding  any  movement  from 
degenerating  into  error,  which  does  not  begin  with  an  endeavour 
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to  do  justice  to  any  true  principles  which  seem  to  be  connected 
therewith  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  affected  by  it,  and 
which  does  not  aim  at  placing  these  truths  in  their  due  relation 
to  the  whole  of  truth.  I  have  adverted  to  this  point  because 
the  chief  mistake  of  the  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  seems 
to  me  to  lie  in  his  opposition  to  teaching  in  itself  good,  and 
which  has  its  right  place  as  part  of  the  whole  sum  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  which  is  signally  important  in  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  but  which  would  certainly  be  mischievous  if  it  excluded 
other  principles,  some  of  which  are  still  more  vital.  It  is  to  a 
great  extent.  I  doubt  not,  a  not  unnatural  jealousy  on  behalf  of 
some  of  these  which  has  animated  this  impugner  of  the  Christian 
Social  movement,  though  he  seems  to  me  to  hold  them  in  a 
distorted  manner,  and  to  draw  from  them  inferences  which  are 
unwarranted. 

Another  preliminary  and  general  protest  against  his  method 
and  temper  I  desire  to  make,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  different 
kind.  It  is  that  a  charge  of  vagueness  of  thought  and  weak- 
minded  emotionalism  cannot  wisely  be  brought,  or  endorsed 
when  made  by  another,  without  proof,  especially  when  men  of 
the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (now  of 
Winchester),  as  well  as  many  others  who  might  be  named  are 
coneerned.  It  may  fairly  be  supposed,  unless  the  contrary  can 
be  very  definitely  shown,  that  they  have  as  much  training  in 
and  capacity  for  clear  thought,  and  that  they  have  as  carefully 
considered  the  grounds  of  the  convictions  which  they  express, 
as  Mr.  George  Brooks,  or  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Church 
Quarterly. 

A  word  must  also  be  said  as  to  the  use  which  our  critic  makes 
of  the  authority  of  Professor  Flint,  whose  recently  published 
work  on  SociaZism  is  mentioned  at  the  head  of  his  article,  and 
referred  to  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  it  with  warm 
approval,  like  Mr.  Brooks’s  on  Industry  and  Property.  Those 
who  have  not  read  Professor  Flint’s  book  might  well  derive  from 
the  references  to  it  in  the  Church  Quarterly  an  impression,  that 
the  opinions  of  Professor  Flint  and  of  the  reviewer  agree  far 
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more  than  in  fact  they  seem  to  do.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
touch  presently  on  one  of  the  chief  points  on  which  the  latter 
is  fully  entitled  to  claim  the  support  of  Professor  Flint.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Professor  Flint  would  brand  as  social¬ 
istic  all  the  proposals  which  are  held  to  be  such  by  our  critic  • 
and  there  is  very  good  reason  for  thinking  that  he  would  regard 
with  feelings  of  cordial  sympathy  and  approval  both  the  aims 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union  and  its  actual  eflbrts.  Passage 
after  passage  might  be  quoted,  more  particularly  from  his 
chapter  on  “  Socialism  and  Religion,”  and  its  appendix  on  “  The 
Church’s  Call  to  study  Social  Questions,”  which  urge  upon 
Christians  the  duty  of  just  such  thought  and  action  as  the 
Union  endeavours  to  encourage. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me,  without  prolonging  my 
remarks  to  tedious  length,  to  notice  all  the  opinions  that  seem 
open  to  question,  which  are  expressed  incidentally  on  a  multitude 
of  subjects  religious  and  social  by  the  Church  QuaHerly  reviewer. 
And  he  has  in  one  respect  simplified  the  work  of  replying  to 
him.  It  is  his  object  to  deal  with  a  certain  temper  of  mind, 
rather  than  with  its  particular  manifestations.  And  although 
he  alludes  to  individual  opinions,  some  of  which  are  probably 
shared  only  by  a  comparatively  small  minority  of  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  he  does  this  because  he  regards 
them  as  illustrations  of  the  general  spirit.  And  certainly  the 
members  of  the  Union  generally,  whether  they  were  convinced 
or  not  of  the  soundness  of  this  or  that  theory  or  scheme  which 
may  be  advocated  by  some  of  their  fellow-members,  would  wish 
to  consider  them  from  a  different  point  of  view  to  that  of  the 
Church  QuaHerly  reviewer. 

It  will  (I.)  be  my  chief  task  to  examine  his  main  charge,  viz. 
that  the  members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  and  all  who 
approve  of  and  set  before  themselves  similar  objects,  misappre¬ 
hend  entirely  the  function  and  work  of  the  Church,  when  they 
suppose  that  it  is  any  part  of  her  mission  to  reform  human 
society ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  fundamental  error, 
they  have  adopted  social  aims  and  methods  which  are  essentially 
antichristian.  (II.)  His  estimate  of  Socialism,  and  charge  against 
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the  Christian  Social  Union  of  complicity  with  it,  so  far  as  these 
are  influenced  by  political  and  economic  rather  than  religious 
considerations,  will  also  require  some  notice. 

I.  That  the  Church  has  a  gospel  for  human  society  as  well 
as  for  individual  men,  we  do  most  earnestly  believe.  This  con¬ 
viction  is  the  animating  principle  of  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
that  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and  which  is  the 
chief  common  bond  among  its  members,  including,  as  it  does, 
Churchpeople  of  very  various  ecclesiastical  sympathies  and 
political  creeds.  Let  us  endeavour  to  learn  the  Church  Quarterly 
writer  s  view  of  this  belief,  and  of  its  influence  upon  those  whom 
he  is  attacking,  from  his  own  language.  Early  in  his  article  he 
quotes  with  evident  approval,  as  applying  to  their  temper  of 
mind,  a  saying  of  General  Gordon,  “  They  strive  to  mend  the 
world,  which  is  doomed  to  be  destroyed.”  ^  A  little  further  on 
he  writes — 

“  The  spirit  of  the  whole  series  ”  (of  articles  in  the  Economic  Review^ 
which  illustrate  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Christian  Social 
U nion)  “  is  unmistakable  ;  it  assumes  throughout  that  the  regene¬ 
ration  of  secular  society  is  the  proper  object  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  that  the  Church  exists  for  that  purpose.”  * 

In  passing,  it  may  be  observed  that  here  the  terms  which  he 
uses,  if  strictly  interpreted,  misrepresent  those  to  whose  views 
he  refers,  and  at  best  they  are  ambiguous.  If  for  “  the  proper 
object  ”  he  had  written  “  a  proper  object,”  and  for  “  exists  for 
that  purpose  ”  “  exists  for  this  among  other  purposes,”  his  words 
would  have  been  less  liable  to  give  an  unfair  impression.  In 
the  very  act  of  making  such  a  stricture,  he  reveals  his  own  con¬ 
ception  of  the  necessary  relation  of  the  Church  to  human  society. 
But  he  afterwards  expresses  it  fully  enough. 

“  The  admission  ”  (on  the  part  of:  Canon  Scott  Holland,  that  “  ho 
would  repudiate  any  attempt  to  revive  the  mediaeval  fallacy,  that  the 
Church  can  understand  and  direct  the  social  affairs  of  the  State  ’’)  “  is 
fatal  to  the  Organic  Ideal”  (set  forth,  for  example,  by  Bishop  West- 
cott)  “  as  an  ideal  of  human  society.  Humanity,  in  fact,  lost  its 
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organic  cohesion  when  it  rebelled  against  God.  The  systems  of 
government  that  arise  on  the  earth  are  fragmentary,  incoherent  ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  supplies  them  with  a  corrective,  with  a  vision  of  the  best — 
but  the  best  is  not  here  realizable — men  are  fallen ;  even  when  re¬ 
deemed,  they  wait  the  redemption  of  the  body  ;  and  to  present  the 
vision  as  a  practical  standard  for  actual  'working  here  on  earth,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  a  political  and  social  community  on  the 
assumption  that  ideal  men  will  be  found  for  it,  that  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature  will  be  obliterated,  that  self-love  will  be  entirely 
merged  in  service,  is  to  lure  humanity  on  to  profitless  adventures. 
Ideal  men  are  indeed  never  de  trop.  With  all  the  efforts  of  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union — as  e.g.  Canon  Barnett — to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  growth  of  such  ;  with  the  stress  they  lay 
on  character  (in  which  they  do  not  yield  to  the  strongest  Individualists) 
we  have  the  strongest  sympathy.  But  even  the  ideal  men  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union  are  ideal  citizens  of  London  town,  and  the 
mistake  of  pressing  on  for  the  formation  of  New  London  town, 
while  the  ideal  men  can  at  best  be  only  prayed  for  is  calamitous. 
Nothing  but  the  faith  that  New  London  will  regenerate  character  by 
its  institutions,  open  spaces,  libraries,  etc.,  could  excuse  it,  and  this  in 
fact  is  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.’’*  .  .  .  “There  are 
two  environments — one,  evil,  of  the  world,  of  Nature,  the  power  of 
which  is  broken  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  other,  spiritual,  in  the  Com¬ 
munion  of  Saints  :  with  this,  and  with  this  alone,  have  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  any  direct  concern  ;  they  bring  the  gift  of  God  to  who¬ 
soever  believeth — not  acting  through  any  secular  environment,  but  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.”*  .  .  .  “As -to  the  office  of  the  Church,  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  whatever  their  state  of  life,  live  Christianly,  or  endeavour  so  to 
do ;  but  the  works  of  mercy  that  they,  through  the  Spirit,  undertake, 
and  the  social  blessings  that  follow  from  bearing  Christ  into  every 
function,  are  secondary,  indirect,  and  in  their  positive  concrete  reali¬ 
zation  worthless  in  God’s  sight.  The  most  perfectly  arranged  human 
society  has  no  abiding  value  in  itself ;  but  whatever  passing  value  it 
may  be  supposed  to  have  is  irremediably  lost  when  it  is  set  before  the 
will  as  either  eud  or  means.”  * 

1  do  not  find  that  the  writer  has,  either  in  the  contexts  of 
these  passages  or  anywhere  in  his  article,  said  anything  which 
can  qualify  their  efiect.  The  concluding  words  of  the  last 
passage,  as  well  as  various  other  expressions  which  he  uses,  are 
indeed  so  emphatic  and  clear  that  it  would  hardly  be  poasible 
'  Page  331.  *  Page  331  *  Page  335. 
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for  them  to  be  placed  in  a  light  which  would  alter  their  most 
obvious  meaning.  And  the  purport  of  his  language  as  a  whole 
is  defined  by  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  against  men  who 
strongly  insist  (as  he  himself  admits)  on  the  importance  of 
character,  and  who  desire  to  pay  attention  to  social  arrange¬ 
ments  and  institutions  chiefly  because  of  their  influence  on 
character.  He  must  also  know  what  the  definitely  stated  objects 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union  are,  and  yet  he  does  not  even 
seek  to  show  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  these 
objects  and  the  spirit  and  mode  in  which  its  members  have 
acted. 

That  too  much  trust  may  be  put  in  the  moral  effects  of 
external  social  arrangements  and  laws,  every  Christian  will 
admit  And  it  is  happily  true  that  characters  of  great  noble¬ 
ness  and  purity  and  saintliness  may  sometimes  be  met  with, 
and  have  even  been  reared,  amidst  surroundings  the  most 
unpromising.  But  in  the  “  environment  ”  where  a  peculiarly 
sturdy  moral  and  spiritual  shoot  may  survive,  or  even  attain  to 
greater  vigour  through  the  difficulties  which  it  has  to  overcome, 
many  a  weaker  one  may  be  killed  off,  which  might  have  lived, 
and  even  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  health  and  excellence, 
if  circumstances  had  been  more  propitious  to  it  And  assuredly 
it  cannot  be  said  that  over-crowded  dwellings,  irregularity  of 
employment,  and  either  penury  on  the  one  hand,  or  great  wealth 
on  the  other,  especially  if  the  latter  be  unaccompanied  by  very 
definite,  large,  and  generally  recognized  responsibilities,  are 
favourable  to  morality  and  godliness  in  the  case  of  average  men 
and  women.  And,  if  so,  those  who  have  the  true  welfare  of 
men  at  heart  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  under  which  they  live.  Christians,  as  a 
body,  have  too  little  realized  the  nature  of  the  influence  of 
these  things,  though  in  this  they  have  probably  not  been  behind 
the  great  majority  of  mankind.  This  lesson  of  human  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  slowly  gathered,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  duly 
appreciated  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  intellectual  training, 
and  that,  moreover,  of  a  particular  kind,  would  seem  to  be 

required.  The  studies  which  have  directed  attention  to  it  are 

i 
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comparatively  new.  There  may  be  danger  of  exaggerating  its 
importance,  though  for  my  own  part  I  do  not  see  any  serious 
signs  of  this  at  present  among  Christian  thinkers.  What  we 
have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  is  not  a  too  earnest  desire  to 
mend  what  is  amiss  in  human  institutions ;  we  ought  to  strive  to 
do  this  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  We  have  to  beware  only  of 
ever  losing  sight  of  our  distinctive  Christian  principles  and  hopes, 
through  our  cherishing  of  which  a  right  spirit  and  character 
will  be  imparted  to  all  that  we  do.  Now,  the  teaching  of  many 
prominent  members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  is  well  known. 
The  charge  cannot  fairly  be  laid  against  them,  that  they  treat 
either  spiritual  religion,  or  dogmatic  truth,  or  the  sacramental 
ministry  of  the  Church  as  of  small  account.  And  in  regard 
to  the  Christian  Social  movement  generally,  it  is,  I  believe, 
true  to  say  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  it,  that,  while 
they  do  feel  acutely  the  miseries  of  the  present  condition  of 
society,  and  while  they  earnestly  desire  to  remove  these,  it  has 
been  and  is  also  their  aim  to  save  the  working  classes  from 
materialism ;  and  that  they  believe  that  they  may  have  some 
special  opportunities  for  striving  to  do  this,  which  constitute  a 
special  call,  for  the  very  reason  that  their  own  warm  interest  in 
the  problems  which  occupy  the  minds  of  many  workmen,  and 
sympathy  with  many  of  their  aspirations,  may  serve  to  win  for 
them  a  hearing  in  some  measure. 

The  Church  Quarterly  writer  is  not,  however,  content  to  bring 
a  mere  charge  of  disproportion  against  those  whose  words 
on  the  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  have  come  before  him. 
If  that  had  been  his  object  he  would  have  had  to  pursue  a  very 
different  method.  A  couple  of  courses  of  sermons  on  very  special 
occasions,  and  a  few  numbers  of  a  review  devoted  to  a  particular 
class  of  subjects,  could  give  no  fair  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  several  writers  insist  in  their  ordinary  teaching  upon 
the  general  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  unless  indeed  a  depre¬ 
ciation  of  its  value  were  very  clearly  expressed  or  implied. 
What  he  censures  is  the  whole  line  of  thought  pursued,  and  the 
idea  that  the  Church,  the  clergy,  Christians  as  such,  have  any 
concern  with  the  order  of  society,  and  the  social  aspirations  of 
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men,  and  with  theories  of  social  justice  and  schemes  of  social 
reform  that  may  from  time  to  time  emerge  and  become  prevalent. 
And  it  seems  to  me  clear  that,  unless  either  these  are  without 
moral  significance,  or  the  Christian  Faith  has  no  general  relation 
to  morality,  his  main  contention  falls  to  the  ground. 

To  the  Christian,  he  plainly  tells  us,  edl  actions  and  courses 
of  action  which  may  affect  others,  and  the  forms  of  society  and 
of  individual  human  relations  which  may  result  therefrom,  are 
indifferent,  except  (as  we  suppose  he  would  add)  in  so  far  as 
they  may  rest  upon  positive  Divine  commandment,  conveyed 
by  Revelation  or  manifest  Providential  appointment.  And  even 
if  we  should  in  either  of  these  ways  find  it  divinely  enjoined 
upon  us  in  such  and  such  cases,  or  in  a  particular  calling,  to 
consider  the  effects  of  actions  and  institutions  upon  other  men, 
we  are  required  to  expend  this  labour  of  thought  and  study 
simply  as  slaves.  Properly  speaking,  the  effects  are  nothing 
to  us,  and  we  must  turn  away  our  eyes  from  them  as  soon  and 
as  completely  as  possible.  They  are  not  in  themselves  a  ground 
in  any  sense  for  preferring  one  kind  of  conduct,  one  theory  of 
life,  or  scheme  of  (so-called)  social  reform  to  another.  All  these 
alike  are  in  their  “  concrete  realization  worthless.”  We  must 
not  seek  any  good  in  any  of  them,  however  completely  we  may 
regard  it  as  subordinate  to  the  Highest  Good.  We  must  find  no 
pleasure  or  happiness  in  any  comfort  or  moral  improvement 
(except  in  so  far  as  we  are  still  “  natural  ”  and  “  carnal  ”  men) 
which  our  fellow-men  may  derive  from  them.  “  Whatever 
passing  value,”  any  one  of  these  things  “may  be  supposed  to 
have,  is  immediately  lost  when  it  is  set  before  the  will  as  either 
end  or  means." 

Similarly,  in  speaking  of  almsgiving,  even  when  expressing 
agreement  with  “the  very  wise  and  Christian  words”  which 
some  members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  have  written  on 
the  need  for  something  more  than  the  mere  giving  of  money,  he 
adds  that — 

“  the  Scriptural  view  seems  too  much  lost  sight  of — that,  in  giving,  the 
giver  and  not  the  recipient  is  blessed, — the  general  results  are  of  little 
importance  ;  the  mind  of  the  giver  is  all  in  all.  The  regulation  of 
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charity  so  that  it  may  be  useful  is  altogether  subordiDate  to  the  sanctifi¬ 
cation  of  the  giver’s  spirit,  that  it  may  be  simple."  ^ 

We  have  here  a  strange  perversion  of  Scripture  indeed  !  Because 
the  giver  is  blessed,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  recipient  is  not 
also  blessed.  And  while  one  great  characteristic  of  the  morality 
of  the  gospel  is  the  stress  which  is  laid  in  it  on  purity  of  intention, 
its  many-sided  recognition  of  different  great  principles  is  still 
more  remarkable  and  distinctive.  Right  is  done  in  it  alike  to 
the  individual  and  the  corporate  life  of  man.  Moreover,  the 
purity  of  intention  which  it  inculcates  is  seriously  misrepresented 
by  the  reviewer.  If  the  giver  were  to  make  "  the  sanctification 
of  his  own  spirit”  his  primary  care,  instead  of  fixing  his  thoughts 
primarily  on  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  brethren,  he 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  encourage  a  self-regard,  in  however 
refined  a  form,  which  would  be  the  very  opposite  of  that 
simplicity  which  the  Apostle  inculcates.  That  simplicity  will 
be  secured  if  love,  which  takes  him  outside  of  himself  altogether, 
and  which  also  must  consider  what  is  “  useful,”  is  “  all  in  all.” 

Such  a  view  of  the  principles  of  Christian  conduct  as  we  are 
examining  could  not  exist  apart  from,  and  is,  we  see  in  the 
present  instance,  connected  with,  a  conception  of  the  opposition 
between  the  secular  and  the  religious,  not  simply  as  of  two 
alien  kinds  of  spirit,  but  as  of  two  orders  of  things  materially 
separated  from  one  another.  The  business  of  the  State, 
philanthropic  efforts  if  directed  by  economic  knowledge,  plans 
of  social  improvement,  trade,  and  industry,  as  also  necessarily — 
though  these  are  not  referred  to  in  the  article  before  us — science 
and  art  and  innocent  and  healthful  amusements,  belong  to  the 
secular  order.  They  are  in  nature  so  foreign  to  that  spiritual 
life  which  is  fed  and  which  has  its  home  in  the  Church,  that  the 
principles  of  the  latter  sphere  cannot  be  introduced  into  the 
other  to  rule  and  animate  and  purify  it.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  the  sanctification  of  the  common  life  of  men.  The  idea 
that  the  material  may  be  made  the  channel  of  the  spiritual,  that 
the  whole  external  order  is,  according  to  God’s  design,  sacramental, 
seems  not  to  have  dawned  upon  the  writer’s  mind.  There  are 
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two  environments :  one  good,  of  grace,  provided  in  the  Church 
— the  communion  of  Saints ;  the  other  “  natural,”  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  Christian  can  find  nothing  which  he  may  reckon 
good,  no  elements  with  which  Christianity  may  claim  alliance, 
and  which  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  same  end  as  the 
ministrations  of  the  Church.  Morality,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
expressly  accepted  from  Revelation,  and  practised  in  conscious 
dependence  upon  grace,  can  only  be  justified,  so  far  as  it  is 
capable  of  justification  at  all,  on  a  materialistic  basis.  Patriotism 
and  all  the  virtues  of  the  citizen,  and  by  equal  reason  every 
other  duty  which  morality  (apart  from  religion)  prescribes, 
having  to  do  with  this  life,  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  aims  and  motives  which  we 
are  accustomed  in  the  lower  sphere  to  call  high  and  noble  make, 
any  more  than  others  which  are  of  a  difierent  character,  for  the 
realization  of  the  proper  ends  of  the  gospel,  that  they  have 
their  place  in  Cod’s  counsels  as  instruments  in  the  salvation 
finally  of  human  beings,  and  in  working  out  the  establishment 
of  His  Kingdom. 

Practically,  this  view  does  not  seem  to  me  to  differ  from 
Manicheism.  It  may  not  indeed  here  be  taught  that  “  Nature  ” 
owed  its  origin  to  a  Creator  other  than  the  Lord  of  all ;  the  Fall 
may  be  made  responsible  for  its  present  hopeless  condition. 
But  this  can  make  no  difference,  so  far  as  our  own  conduct  is 
concerned,  if  it  cannot  be  redeemed,  or  if  any  redemption  that 
awaits  it  is  wholly  a  thing  of  the  future,  in  bringing  about  which 
we  are  not  able  in  any  way  to  bear  a  part  by  our  action  now. 
The  only  reasonable  course,  for  one  who  so  thinks  of  the  world, 
would  seem  to  be  to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from  all  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  men ;  and,  so  far  as  he  is  involved  in 
these  through  obligations  which  he  cannot  disregard  without  sin, 
he  can  only  lament  that  he  is  bound  to  such  treadmill  labour  at 
things  absolutely  vain.  In  some  former  ages  of  the  Church  a 
vast  number,  and  even  the  great  majority,  of  earnest  Christians 
so  thought.  In  more  recent  times  where  men  have  been  infected 
with  the  same  view,  as  in  the  case  of  those  deeply  influenced  by 
the  Evangelical  movement,  which  on  many  grounds  deserves  to  be 
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thought  of  with  warm  sympathy,  it  has  been  held  suflScient  to 
adopt  an  attitude  of  renunciation  in  regard  to  one  or  two  forms 
of  amusement.  Engaging  as  many  of  them  have  done  strenu¬ 
ously  in  the  other  occupations  of  the  world,  while  they  were 
unable  to  recognize  their  higher  aspects,  and  could  not  therefore 
set  before  themselves  adequately  the  purification  and  ennobling 
of  these  pursuits  as  an  end,  they  have  been  in  danger  of  adopting 
far  too  largely  the  common  maxims  of  the  world  for  the  direction 
of  this  part  of  their  conduct.  And,  in  addition,  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  contrast  between  the 
dominant  motives  of  their  work-day  life  and  the  lofty  professions 
and  highly  wrought  feelings  of  their  religious  life.  Many  have 
escaped  these  dangers  through  true  spirituality  of  mind,  and  a 
high  conception  on  the  whole  of  the  Christian  code  of  duty. 
But  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  in  too  many  cases  the 
adoption  of  that  view  of  the  world  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
where  it  has  not  been  followed  out  to  its  logical  consequences  as 
it  was  by  those  who  held  it  in  earlier  times,  has  led  to  a  peculiar 
form  of  insincerity ;  and  probably  it  has  commonly  been  to  a 
certain  extent  deleterious. 

Though  there  has  often  been  a  tendency  among  Christians 
to  think  of  the  world  and  nature,  and  the  relations  of  these  to 
the  Church  and  to  grace,  after  the  manner  of  the  writer  in  the 
Church  Quarterly,  assuredly  this  view  does  not  fairly  represent 
the  mind  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  true  purport  of  Holy  Scripture.  Few  Christians  in  the 
present  generation  would  subscribe  to  such  a  thorough-going 
expression  of  it  as  he  has  given  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot,  unhappily,  be  said  that  such  a  vivid  sense  of  the  wide 
applicability  of  the  gospel  to  the  manifold  aspects  of  human 
life  has  been  common,  as  should  (it  would  seem)  arise  from  con¬ 
sidering  at  once  the  proper  significance  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and 
the  constitution  of  man  according  to  God’s  design.  The  con¬ 
ception  so  obtained  of  the  scope  of  the  Church’s  mission,  and  of 
the  hopes  and  duties  of  the  Christian,  is  not  less  spiritual  or 
loyal  to  faith  in  the  supernatural,  than  that  which  is  put  forward 
expressly  in  the  name  of  spirituality  and  supernaturalism.  On 
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the  contrary,  it  is  more  so,  because  it  recognizes  far  more  fully 
the  relation  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  order  to  all  the  present. 
Nor  does  it  ignore  the  awfulness  of  sin,  and  the  effects  of  the 
Fall,  and  man’s  need  of  Christ’s  redemption :  it  sees  a  larger 
significance  in  the  Incarnation.  To  many  thoughtful  Christians, 

I  feel  sure,  the  Christian  Social  movement  is  cheering,  and  seems 
important,  just  because  it  is  a  sign  of  the  spread  of  a  juster  and 
worthier  view  of  God’s  purposes  in  regard  to  the  world,  and  of 
the  work  of  Christ,  than  has  often  prevailed. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  added  in  regard  to  the  Church 
QvAxrterly  reviewer’s  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  “  New 
Casuistry,”  which  seem  to  me  most  unpractical,  and  to  show 
a  curious  want  of  appreciation  of  actual  facts,  even  in  their 
direct  bearing  on  Church  life.  It  cannot  surely  be  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  conscience  of  the  individual  Christisin,  at 
every  stage  of  the  Christian  life,  can  dispense  with  all  ex¬ 
ternal  assistance  in  perceiving  and  choosing  what  is  right  amid 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  Is  there  no  need  to  waken  among 
professing  Christians  a  higher  sense  of  Christian  duty  and 
honour,  and  to  direct  and  support  it  by  organized  opinion  ? 
If  what  many  witnesses,  who  have  full  means  of  knowing, 
say,  is  true,  practices  are  common  in  trade  which  cannot 
be  morally  justified,  and  which  those  who  comply  with  them 
excuse  on  the  ground  that,  unless  they  did  so,  they  could  not 
keep  their  place  and  obtain  a  living  amid  the  eager  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  day.  On  such  a  ground,  and  because  they  see,  or 
imagine,  that  most  other  men  in  business  act  in  a  similar 
manner,  they  acquiesce  in  what  they  do  not  like,  and  gradually 
become  more  and  more  accustomed  to  ii  Yet  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  which  is  thus  marred  are 
baptized  men,  and  have  never  renounced  the  Christian  name. 
Very  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  Matins  or 
Evensong,  and  hearing  a  sermon  on  Sundays.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  not  a  few  are  kept  back  from  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  by  this  very  difficulty,  that  there  are  things  in  their 
business  life  which,  as  they  are  more  or  less  distinctly  con¬ 
scious  or  afraid,  would  render  it  inconsistent  for  them  to  be 
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communicants.  Is  it  possible,  then,  for  the  Church  and  the  clergy 
to  ignore  questions  of  business  conduct  ?  Would  it  not  be  ea.sier 
for  many  who  are,  in  some  general  sense,  at  least  the  children  of 
the  Church  to  refrain  from,  and  to  resist,  evil  in  their  daily 
life,  if  they  knew  that  many  were  engaged  in  the  same  struggle  ? 
Would  not  their  minds  in  the  hour  of  temptation  be  less  in 
danger  of  being  confused  by  the  sophistries  with  which  self- 
interest  may  excuse  this  or  that  essentially  untruthful  and  dis¬ 
honest,  or,  at  best,  highly  questionable,  action  if  these  had  once 
been  dragged  out  into  the  light,  and  a  judgment  of  the  Christian 
conscience  had  been  formally  and  specifically  pronounced  upon 
them  ?  Again,  every  clergyman,  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
lads  or  young  men  engaged  in  places  of  business,  must  have 
had  cases  in  which  the  alternative  has  been  put  before  him  by 
some  of  these :  “  Can  I  do  such  and  such  a  thing,  which  seems 
to  be  contrary  to  Christian  principle;  or  must  I,  by  refusal, 
incur  the  almost  certain  consequence  of  losing  my  situation  ?  ” 
However  firm  the  reply  may  have  to  be,  “  You  must  refuse  at 
whatever  risk,”  we  must  surely  desire  to  create  conditions  of 
life  in  which  young  disciples  shall  not  be  so  severely  tried. 

Many  of  the  points  on  which,  as  it  would  seem,  a  sounder 
opinion  has  to  be  formed  and  spread,  need  only  to  be  confronted 
with  the  Moral  Law  in  order  that  a  verdict  may  be  obtained, 
of  the  character  of  which  'there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the 
questions  which  present  themselves  to  the  Christian  moralist 
are  not  all  of  this  kind.  How  are  many  of  the  precepts  of 
Christ  to  be  understood  ?  The  desire  to  obey  Him  to  the  letter 
was  a  motive  which  prompted  and  fed  the  great  .monastic  move¬ 
ment  in  its  origin,  and  during  its  best  days,  to  an  extent  which 
has  not  been  at  all  sufficiently  recognized.  But  if  this  par¬ 
ticular  way,  or  that  of  Count  Tolstoi  in  our  own  time,  does  not 
commend  itself  to  us  as  the  only  way  of  fulfilling  the  require¬ 
ments  of  true  discipleship, — if  our  reason  is  not  satisfied  that 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  supposing  that  it  must  be  understood 
precisely  after  their  manner,  could  be  regarded  as  truly  wise — 
we  are  bound  all  the  more  to  strive  to  ascertain  what  it  means, 
and  how  it  may  be  applied  in  the  circumstances  of  human 
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society  now,  without  simply  explaining  it  away.  And  there 
is  here  a  grave  task  for  Christian  thinkers. 

“The  Christian  employer,”  says  the  Church  Quarterly  reviewer, 
“  from  the  axioms  of  Christian  duty  would  come  to  the  ‘applied  ethics’ 
of  his  own  business  with  infinitely  truer  touch  than  the  priest  or  the 
canonist.”  * 

It  has  been  one  notable  endeavour  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  as  he  must  know,  to  gather  the  opinions  of  such  men 
of  practical  experience.  Their  help  is  indispensable ;  but  they 
themselves  will  be  the  better  for  knowing  how  particular 
questions  appear  to  those  who  look  at  them,  as  it  were,  from 
without,  and  who  can  treat  them  in  a  more  independent  spirit. 
In  the  formation  of  just  views  there  is  a  function  to  be  discharged 
by  the  student,  who,  in  addition  to  his  greater  impartiality,  may 
often,  by  habit  and  scientiftc  training  and  knowledge,  bo  better 
able  to  take  a  large  view  even  of  the  economic  effects  of  par¬ 
ticular  courses  of  action,  than  the  “  practical  man.” 

Our  reviewer  remarks  that  “  if  this  kind  of  work  is  to  be 
done,  it  should  be  done  by  the  Church  in  her  corporate 
capacity.”*  This  seems  to  me  curiously  unreasonable  and 
unwise.  Individuals  and  voluntary  associations  may  attempt 
to  do  work  which  the  Church,  in  her  corporate  capacity,  cannot, 
because  the  consequences  of  mistakes  in  their  case  would  be 
far  less  grave.  But  in  point  of  fact,  all  questions  on  which  the 
Church  has  ever  pronounced  a  decision  have  been  moved  and 
debated  first  by  individuals.  The  Pope,  we  suppose,  might,  if 
he  liked,  both  raise  a  point  and  settle  it  off-hand.  But  actually 
he  has  never  intervened  except  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  one 
view  in  a  controversy  which  had  long  been  waged,  and  he  is 
never  likely  to  proceed  in  any  other  way. 

II.  There  remain  some  points  in  the  Church  Quarterly 
reviewer’s  treatment  of  Socialism  which  I  cannot  pass  over 
without  notice,  though  my  remarks  upon  them  must  be  brief. 
His  main  ground  for  accusing  the  Christian  Social  Union  and 
its  friends  of  complicity  with  Socialism  is  that  he  holds  them 
guilty  of  having  imbibed  from  it — and  of,  in  turn,  encouraging — 
'  Page  344.  *  Page  323. 
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a  materialistic  spirit.  With  this  charge  I  have  dealt  But  his 
deep  abhorrence,  for  other  than  purely  religious  reasons,  of 
schemes  of  social  reorganization  which  are  strictly  and  properly 
to  be  classed  under  the  general  head  of  Socialism,  sheds  a  lurid 
light,  to  his  imagination,  upon  all  movements  of  thought  which 
can  be  considered  even  remotely  favourable  to  it,  and  all 
political  measures  which  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  what 
Socialists  advocate,  even  upon  such  as  may  be  defended  on 
principles  entirely  distinct  from  theirs.  The  term  which  most 
satisfies  him  as  a  description  of  Socialism  is  “  iniquity.”  In  so 
characterizing  it,  he  has  not  only  in  view  the  methods  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  the  new  social  order.  He  considers, 
indeed,  that  “  it  can  only  establish  itself  by  iniquity.”  ^  On 
this,  I  may  observe,  that  if  the  system  would  be  in  itself  good, 
it  would  be  a  strange  moral  paradox  that  there  should  be  no 
way  of  attaining  to  it  without  wrong.  It  would  seem  to  me 
also  preposterous  to  maintain,  that  any  rights  to  their  pos¬ 
sessions  which  human  beings  can  acquire  are  of  a  kind  so 
essentially  everlasting,  that  they  might  not  justly  be  brought 
to  a  termination  by  a  process  sufficiently  gradual  and  after 
notice  had  been  given  long  enough  to  satisfy  reasonable  expec¬ 
tations.  Evidently,  however,  to  our  reviewer’s  mind,  the  thing 
itself  is  “  iniquity.”  And  herein  his  attitude  differs  from  that 
which  has  commonly  been  adopted  by  those  who  have  discussed 
the  subject  with  most  appearance  of  calm  thought  and  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Hany  of  them,  including  experts  in  Economic  Science 
who  adhere  substantially  to  the  tenets  of  orthodox  Political 
Economy,  either  expressly  admit  that  it  is  a  beautiful  idea,  or 
do  not  think  it  necesstiry  to  pass  any  moral  censure  upon  it, 
even  when  they  contend  that  it  is  impracticable.  The  writer 
with  whom  we  are  now  concerned  does  not  clearly  indicate  why 
Socialism  is  to  be  regarded  as  iniquity.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
on  account  of  its  alleged  materialism.  It  is  true  that  many 
Socialists  have  been  materialists ;  but,  if  he  chooses  to  be  con¬ 
sistent,  he  should  pronounce  every  endeavour  to  improve  men 
through  legislation  materialistic.  Such  an  aim  may  assume 
'  Pace  S38. 
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unusually  large  proportions  in  Socialism;  but  the  character¬ 
istic  in  question  cannot  be  said  to  be  distinctive  of  it.  His 
most  specific  denunciation  of  Socialism  is  that  it  is  slavery. 
Supposing  this  to  be  true,  the  term  “iniquity”  would  still 
seem  to  me  to  be  inapt  for  a  slavery  shared  in  alike  by  d.11 
members  of  the  community,  and  imposed  by  the  community 
upon  itself. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  this 
particular  charge.  Even  those  who  are  most  convinced  of  the 
mischievousness  of  socialistic  theories  should  make  sure  of  their 
ground  for  condemning  and  opposing  them.  The  Church 
Quarterly  writer  quotes  from  Mr.  Brooks  the  statement  that 
“  Socialism  is  a  state  of  slavery,”  ^  but  he  fully  adopts  it  him¬ 
self,  strongly  asserts  it  more  than  once,  and  in  one  place 
enlarges  upon  it  with  some  rather  foolish  rhetoric  about  “the 
Christians  of  Paraguay  and  the  Incas  of  Peru,”*  under  Jesuit 
domination ;  but  he  nowhere  brings  argument  to  prove  it.  Nor 
does  he  seem  to  rely  upon  Mr.  George  Brooks  for  this.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  Mr.  Brooks’s  recently  published 
work.  It  may  possibly  contain  valuable  facts  illustrative  of  the 
spread  of  socialistic  opinions  ;  and  it  will  probably  be  read  with 
great,  even  if  painful,  interest  by  those  who  regard  Socialism  as 
a  hydra-like  monster  which  is  already  close  upon  us,  and  at 
every  tiniest  head  of  which,  wherever  one  may  peep  forth,  they 
are  determined  to  have  a  good  whack,  with  any  bludgeon  that 
comes  to  their  hands.  But  I  do  not  gather  from  the  Church 
Quarterly  article,  or  from  any  other  source,  that  Mr.  Brooks’s 
book  would  afford,  to  those  who  try  to  think  dispassionately, 
much  help  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  socialistic  schemes  considered  at  their  best.  It  is  rather  to 
Professor  Flint’s  work  that  our  reviewer  would  point  for  scientific 
proof.  If  we  inquire,  then,  what  Professor  Flint  has  to  say  on 
the  question  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  we  shall  be  allowing 
our  critic  the  benefit  of  the  authority  to  which  he  would  himself 
appeal.  I  feel  boimd  to  dispute  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  objection  that  Socialism  must  involve  slavery  is 
•  Page  328.  *  Page  330. 
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urged  ;  but  I  must  not  be  supposed  on  that  account  to  be  an 
advocate  of  Socialism.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  I 
am  not  attempting  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  Professor 
Flint’s  book  as  a  whole,  from  parts  of  which  I  have  derived 
instruction. 

The  objection  against  Socialism  with  which  I  am  dealing  is 
a  cardinal  one  with  Professor  Flint.  In  his  first  chapter,  in 
which  he  asks  the  question,  “  What  is  Socialism  ?  ”  he  explains 
that  he  uses  the  term  to  describe — 

“  all  social  doctrines  and  proposals  which  he  thinks  he  maj  safely 
undertake  to  prove  require  such  a  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  society 
as  society  is  not  entitled  to  exact.” 

When  claiming  the  right  to  make  this  definition,  he  admits 
that  he  must  justify  it  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  his  work 
very  little  discussion — strangely  little,  considering  the  defini¬ 
tion  from  which  he  starts — of  the  principles  by  which  we  may 
distinguish  what  is  legitimate  and  what  illegitimate  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  individual  on  the  part  of  the  State.  As  a 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  absence  of  any  general  consideration 
of  this  topic,  his  arguments  to  show  that  the  Socialistic,  or 
Collectivist,  reorganization  of  society,  as  commonly  understood, 
would,  as  he  alleges,  involve  illegitimate  interference  to  an 
extreme  degree,  are  not  so  clear  and  comprehensive  as  might  be 
wished.^  In  the  first  place,  however,  he  appears  to  hold  that 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  use  such  wealth  as  he  possesses 
in  a  way  to  twjquire  for  himself  more  is  really  self-evident.  He 
allows,  indeed,  that  the  community  may  compel  an  individual 
to  sell  his  land  if  it  wants  the  particular  piece  of  land  for  some 
special  purpose,  but  with  this  exception,  and  possibly  one  or  two 
others,  he  seems  to  think  any  interference  with  individuals  in  the 
employment  of  their  wealth  as  capital,  or  of  their  faculties  and 
energies  first  to  get  capital  and  then  to  employ  it,  is  manifestly 
unjust,  provided  they  do  nothing  dishonest,  and  that  all  alike 

'  The  following  are  the  passages  in  which  he  chiefly  dwells  upon  and  discusses 
this  subject:  pp.  235-242  ;  271-274  ;  290  ;  334  ;  373-376  ;  385-386  ;  390.  On  pp. 
250  and  254,  he  quotes  Schaffle’s  opinion  to  the  same  eflect.  | 
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are  allowed  to  try.  But  with  this  last  proviso  Professor  Flint 
deals  most  superficially,  as  opponents  of  Socialism  commonly  do. 
The  whole  gist  of  the  argument  on  the  Socialistic  side  is  that, 
in  the  present  conditions  of  society,  the  majority  of  men  have 
not  the  chance  of  trying.  As  a  matter  of  mere  legal  technicality 
they  have  all,  of  course,  the  right  to  try.  But  it  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  the  existing  system,  that  those  who  once  get  a 
start,  are  able  so  enormously  to  increase  their  advantage,  and 
to  a  great  extent  to  crowd  out  other  competitors,  that  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  of  impossibility, 
for  others  who  begin  with  few  advantages  to  succeed.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  to  say  that  instances  are  numerous  of  men  who, 
born  as  members  of  the  poorer  classes,  have  attained  to  opulence, 
or  have  won  worldly  success  under  other  forms.  They  have  been 
men  of  unusual  ability  and  vigour :  and  not  seldom,  probably, 
some  happy  accident  has  occurred  to  them  of  which  they  have 
known  how  to  serve  themselves.  But  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
members  of  large  classes  of  the  population — for  example,  for 
agricultural  labourers,  and  unskilled  labourers  generally,  and 
even  for  most  skilled  workmen — to  rise  out  of  their  actual  position 
is  hopeless,  though  they  are  possessed  of  the  same  capacity  and 
energy  as  the  average  members  of  more  fortunate  classes,  who,  if 
well  conducted  and  industrious,  do  not  find  it  a  difficult  task 
to  obtain  a  not  inconsiderable  share  of  material  good  things. 
The  majority  of  men  are,  in  fact,  so  heavily  handicapped  in  the 
race  for  wealth,  which,  it  is  pretended,  is  open  to  all  comers,  that 
they  can  have  no  motive  for  starting.  To  justify  to  the  poor 
the  existence  of  large  fortunes  by  this  particular  argument 
at  all  events,  that  they  too  might  try  to  gain  such,  if  they 
liked,  must  sound  to  them,  and  indeed  is,  little  better  than 
mockery.  Moreover,  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  restric¬ 
tions  greater  or  less  upon  the  liberty  of  some  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  their  wealth  as  capital,  might  increase  the  freedom  of  the 
many  to  employ  their  energies  and  develop  their  faculties  in  a 
manner  that  would  tend  to  their  own  enjoyment  of  life  and  the 
common  good.  The  limitation  of  individual  exertion  in  some 
directions  might  possibly  lead  to  a  larger  sum  total  of  it,  and 
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that  also  of  a  more  healthful  kind ;  and  if  this  mi^ht  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  the  result,  such  a  restraint  of  individual  liberty 
would  seem  to  be  justifiable.  That  it  would  be  so  must,  I 
imagine,  be  assumed  by  Mr.  Kidd  in  his  book  which  has  been 
so  widely  read,  and  which  has  not,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  called 
forth  any  moral  indignation  on  this  ground.  He  professes  him¬ 
self  to  be,  and  in  a  certain  sense  is,  strongly  anti-socialistic.  But 
his  practical  conclusion  is  that  the  true  aim  for  social  endeavour 
should  be  to  create  “  equality  of  opportunity  ”  for  all.  It  seems 
indisputable  that,  if  this  is  to  be  realized  for  the  successive 
generations  which  come  upon  the  earth,  plans  must  be  adopted 
which  need  not  be  equivalent  to  the  Collectivist  scheme,  but 
which  would  necessarily  go  a  long  way  in  that  direction. 

Professor  Flint,however, further  examines  directly  the  question, 
what  amount  of  liberty  there  would  be  in  a  Socialistic  State. 
Here,  again,  his  arguments  seem  to  me  to  be  in  part  unsatis¬ 
factory.  And,  first,  as  to  Production.  He  assumes,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  done  by  opponents  of  Socialism,  that  the  work  of  each 
citizen  must,  in  a  Socialistic  State,  be  appointed  to  him  by  State- 
officials,  and  that  the  wage-earners,  who  would  then  be  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,  would  be  less  free  than  the  class  of 
wage-earners  are  now.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  fact 
of  the  means  of  production  being  owned  by  the  State  should 
make  this  difference.  Men  might  offer  themselves  for  any  kind 
of  work  they  desired,  and  for  which  they  believed  themselves 
to  be  fitted,  and  might  expect  to  obtain  occupation  accordingly, 
under  the  same  conditions  only  as  now,  viz.  that  workers  were 
required  in  the  particular  department  and  locality  in  which  they 
sought  for  employment.  Thus  the  question  whether  there 
would  be  more  or  less  of  liberty  in  the  Socialistic  State  than  in 
the  present  order  of  society  would  seem  chiefly  to  depend  on 
the  ulterior  question  whether  the  Socialistic  organization  for 
the  production  of  wealth  would  succeed  approximately  as  well 
as  the  present  system,  regarded  as  a  productive  machine.  If  it 
would,  since  wealth  would  be  much  more  evenly  distributed 
than  at  present,  the  constraints  which  operate  through  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  earning  means  of  subsistence,  though  they  would  be 
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felt  by  all,  would  be  felt  by  none  so  severely  as  they  are  by 
multitudes  at  present. 

Professor  Flint  also  contends  that,  in  the  democratic  Socialistic 
State,  liberty,  even  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  wealth, 
would  be  mischievously  interfered  with,  e,g.  in  the  matter  of 
literature  in  which  opinions  not  in  favour  with  the  majority  were 
expressed.  It  is  possible ;  but  he  seems  to  me  to  assume  to  an 
extent  which  is  hardly  fair,  that  the  democracy  would  be 
unenlightened,  and  that  it  would  forget  all  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

To  enforce  the  point  that  the  whole  question  whether  less 
or  more  freedom  would  be  enjoyed  under  Socialism  than  in 
the  present  condition  of  society  is  extremely  difficult  of  decision, 
I  may  quote  from  J.  S.  Mill : — 

“  We  are  too  ignorant,”  he  writes,  “either  of  what  individual  agency 
in  its  best  form,  or  Socialism  in  its  best  form,  can  accomplish,  to  be 
qualified  to  decide  which  of  the  two  wi!i  be  the  ultimate  form  of 
human  society.  ...  If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  the  decision  will 
probably  depend  mainly  on  one  consideration,  viz.  which  of  the  two 
systems  is  consistent  with  the  greatest  amount  of  human  liberty  and 
spontaneity.  ...  It  remains  to  be  discovered  how  far  the  preservation 
of  this  characteristic  (liberty)  would  be  found  compatible  with  the 
communistic  organization  of  society.  Ko  doubt  this,  like  all  other 
objections  to  the  Socialistic  schemes,  is  vastly  exaggerated.  .  .  .  The 
restraints  of  Communism  would  be  freedom  in  comparison  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  human  race.”  * 

It  would  in  reality  be  stronger  ground  for  those  who  would 
argue  against  Socialism  to  take,  that  the  great  uncertainty, 
whether  a  happier  condition  of  society  than  the  present  one 
would  be  attained  under  it,  and  whether  various  grave  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  its  economic  arrangements  could  be  over¬ 
come,  is  reason  sufficient  for  resisting  its  introduction.  It  may 
well  be  urged  that  we  ought  not  to  run  the  risk  of  widespread 
disaster  for  a  doubtful  gain.  And  at  least  we  have  here  a  reason 
for  only  trying  plans  from  the  further  prosecution  of  which  we 
could  draw  back,  if  it  seemed  likely  to  be  fraught  with  mi.schief. 
I  fear  that  this  last  suggestion  will,  to  the  Church  Quarterly 
reviewer,  seem  very  insidious.  He  holds  that  though — 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  bk.  il  c.  1,  {  3. 
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“  Socialism  is  not  strong  as  a  separate  body  in  England,  yet  “  more 
than  in  any  other  country  its  principles  have  conquered  the  political 
parties.  ...  It  dominates  the  Progressive  section  of  Literals,  and  all 
legislation  on  either  side  is  becoming  more  and  more  tinged  with  it.”  ^ 


Whether  the  tendencies  to  which  he  refers  are  really  indicative 
of  a  movement  towards  Collectivism  on  the  part  of  the  English 
nation,  and  whether  such  a  movement,  if  it  exists,  is  likely  to 
proceed  to  that  length,  need  not  here  be  considered.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  change  of  attitude  towards  some  schemes  which 
involve  a  certain  amount  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
State  with  existing  economic  arrangements  and  methods,  in  the 
interests,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  working  classes.  And,  in  part, 
this  is  due  to  the  self-interested  desire  of  political  parties  to  win 
popularity.  But  there  are,  surely,  also  causes  for  it  which  are 
more  creditable.  There  is  an  increase  of  sympathy  among 
members  of  the  more  fortunate  classes  of  society  with  the  less 
fortunate.  And  there  is  a  growth  of  fair-mindedness ;  there  is 
a  distrust,  especially  among  those  who  study  economic  and  social 
subjects  carefully,  of  principles  like  those  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  opposition  to  the  Factory  Legislation  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  succeeded  in  introducing,  after  the  long  contest  in 
which  he  fought  so  nobly.  And  it  is  no  longer  felt  to  be  sufficient 
that  any  proposal  should  appear  to  have  some  distant  affinity 
with  Socialism,  in  order  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  self-con¬ 
demned.  There  is  more  disposition  to  judge  of  every  scheme  on 
its  own  merits.  All  this  augurs  well  for  the  peaceful  and  just 
solution  of  our  social  difficultiea 

V.  H.  Stanton. 
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TWO  BOOKS  ON  SOCIALISM 
BY  “NUNQUAM”AND  “NEMO.”‘ 

SINCE  Mr.  George’s  Progress  and  Poverty  and  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
Looking  Backward,  no  work  by  a  social  theorist  appears  to  have 
hit  the  public  taste  in  this  country  so  successfully  as  Mr.  Blatchford’s 
Merric  England.  It  is  a  remarkable  book  in  many  respects.  “  Nun- 
quam  ”  (rather  a  hopeless-sounding  name)  is  a  professed  Socialist,  and 
recommends  two  of  Mr.  William  Morris’s  works.  Yet  at  bottom  his 
socialism  is  directly  antagonistic  to  that  of  Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  Morris 
would  substitute  for  marriage  “  an  association  terminable  at  the  will  of 
either  party,”  so  that  “  property  in  children  would  cease  to  exist.” 
“Nuuquam”  holds  it  (^Mcrrie  England,  Tp.  118)  a  man’s  “duty  to 
provide  for  his  wife  and  children.”  In  a  beautiful  passage,  which 
would  atone  for  many  wrong-headed  pages,  he  says — 

“  Is  there  any  community  as  united  and  as  effective  as  a  family  1  The  family 
is  the  soundest,  the  strongest,  and  the  happiest  kind  of  society.  .  .  .  And  why  1 
Because  all  the  relations  of  family  life  are  carried  on  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  political  economy  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  A  family  is  hound  by 
ties  of  love  and  mutual  helpfulness.  The  weakly  child  is  not  destroyed;  it  is 
cherished  with  extremest  tenderness  and  care.  The  rule  is  vested  in  the  parents* 
and  not  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  brothers  do  not  undersell  each 
other.  The  women  are  better  treated  than  the  men,  not  worse,  as  in  the  factories, 
and  each  member  of  the  family  receives  an  equal  share  of  the  common  wealth.” 

Again,  Mr.  Morris  wants  to  “  sap  the  political  nation,”  looks  forward 
only  to  a  “  federation  of  local  and  industrial  organizations.”  “  Nun- 
quam  ”  is  a  very  John  Bull  in  seeking  the  security  of  the  nation  in 
basing  this  upon  its  agriculture.  “  No  nation  can  be  secure  unless  it  is 
independent ;  no  nation  ean  be  independent  unless  it  ”  {quaere,  such 
independence  ?)  “  is  based  upon  agriculture.”  Holding  that  the  British 
Islands  could  “  grow  wheat  enough  to  feed  thirty-six  millions  of  people,” 
he  “  w'ould  restrict  our  mines,  furnaces,  chemical  works  and  factories 
to  the  number  actually  needed  for  the  supply  of  our  own  people.”  The 

'  Merrie  England.  By  Robert  Blatcbford  (Nunquam).  [206  pp.  Crown  8vo. 
Is.  and  \d.  Scott  London,  1894.] 

Labour  and  Luxury  :  A  Reply  to  Merrie  England.  By  Nemo.  [191  pp. 
2s.  and  Is.  Scott.  Loudon,  1895.] 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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logical  result  of  such  views  would  be  that  every  nation  should  live  shut 
up  within  itself,  providing  for  its  own  wants  and  for  nothing  t)esides. 
Surely  a  most  mean  and  narrow  ideal,  and  one  which,  by  virtually 
extinguishing  interchange  between  nation  and  nation,  would  condemn 
to  starvation  the  poorer  regions  of  the  North,  and  the  teeming  tropics 
to  barren  wastefulness. 

The  fact  is,  “  Nunquam  ”  is  a  most  curious  compound  of  the  narrow 
shrewdness  of  the  south-country  peasant  and  of  the  larger,  but  super¬ 
ficial  quickness  Avhich  such  a  peasant  might  acquire  in  fighting  out  his 
life  as  a  worker  in  the  busy  north.  He  often  recalls  Cobbett  (Avhom 
he  resembles  in  his  military  experience),  only  the  essential  individualism 
of  Cobbett  has  run  with  him  into  a  narrow  communism.  The  success  of 
the  book  is  the  more  remarkable,  indeed,  that  it  runs  counter  to  so  much 
of  the  materialism  of  the  day,  as  prevalent  in  the  working  class  as  in 
any  other.  His  “ideal  is  frugality  of  lw)dy  and  opulence  of  mind.  .  .  . 
VVe  should  be  as  temperate  and  as  simple  as  possible  in  our  use  of  mere 
bodily  necessaries,  so  that  we  may  have  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
enjoy  pleasures  of  a  higher,  purer,  and  more  delightful  kind.”  He  is 
“  much  inclined  to  think  that  a  vegetarian  diet  is  the  best,”  and  is  “  sure 
that  alcoholic  liquors  are  unnecessary.”  This  is  virtually  Wordsworth’s 
“  plain  living  and  high  thinking,”  and  is  a  most  wholesome  corrective 
to  the  animal  craving  for  enjoyment  Avhich  forms  the  burthen  of  so 
much  of  our  Jin-de-siccle  literature.  The  man  may  be  often  Avrong  in 
his  reasonings,  but  he  is  a  man  all  over — a  sturdy,  healthy,  if  narrow¬ 
minded,  Englishman.  What  one  mainly  misses  in  him  is,  I  Avill  not 
say  so  much  the  spiritual  element  itself  as  the  acknoAvledgment  of  the 
spiritual  element.  Man  appears  in  his  pages  as  a  mere  compound  of 
lx)dy  and  mind,  the  body  needing  “  health  and  sustenance,”  the  rniml 
“  knoAvledge,  pleasure,  and  intercourse.”  And  yet  the  Avhole  book  is 
really  a  protest  of  the  spirit,  a  cry  for  righteousness  between  man  and 
man.  You  may  call  it  wrong-headed,  bumptious,  violent,  unfair.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  in  it.  “You  did  not  make  yourself  ;  there¬ 
fore  you  have  no  right  to  yourself.”  What  is  wanted  to  light  it  up 
from  within  is  faith  in  a  righteous  Father  of  mankind.  There  is  an 
echo  of  old  Owenism  mingled  in  the  words,  “  Whatsoever  you  are,  you 
are  what  your  forefathers,  your  circumstances,  and  your  companions 
have  made  you.”  No,  you  are  more  than  that.  You  are  the  child  of  a 
righteous  God,  in  whose  strength  you  can  overcome,  and  are  called 
upon  to  overcome,  the  evils  of  inheritance,  circumstance,  companion¬ 
ship,  whilst  nourishing  and  fostering  all  the  good  that  has  been  derived 
from  them.  But  “  Nunquam”  goes  further  still.  “  To  none,”  he  says, 
“in  my  peculiar  mental  make-up,  am  I  more  indebted  than  to  Jesus 
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Christ  Well,  he  left  a  will.  His  will  expressly  bids  me  treat  all  men 
as  brothers.  And  to  the  extent  of  my  indebtedness  to  Christ  am  1 
bound  to  pay  all  men,  his  heirs.”  And  is  that  indebtedness  to  Christ 
only  a  private  debt  of  ^  Nunquam’s  ”  ?  Is  it  not  the  debt  of  all  modern 
society  ?  Has  not  Christ  been  its  Saviour  in  the  past,  however  slowly 
in  some  cases,  from  all  the  discarded  evils  of  the  ancient  worlds  ;  from 
legal  slavery  as  a  state  necessity,  with  all  its  consequences  of  cruelty 
and  depravity ;  from  the  literal  worship  of  force,  fraud,  filthiness, 
deified  ;  from  the  identification  of  warfare  with  massacre  and  unbridled 
lust ;  from  the  prostration  of  society  before  fiend-like  tyrants  ?  Is 
there  no  public  debt  here  to  be  acknowledged  ?  Could  Merrie  England 
have  gone  forth  under  the  best  of  Roman  emperors,  when  the  profession 
of  Christianity  itself  was  a  capital  crime  ?  I  do  not  call  upon  “  Nun- 
quam  ’’  to  profess  himself  a  Christian.  But  when  he  himself  acknow¬ 
ledges,  and  calls  upon  all  to  acknowledge,  their  debt  to  other  men,  he 
ought  to  have  pointed  out  their  paramount  social  debt  to  Christ. 

Again,  welcoming  heartily  his  noble  words,  **  I  owe  a  debt,  then,  to 
the  living  and  the  dead,”  I  am  surprised  that  this  sense  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  all  humanity  has  not  carried  him  beyond  that  narrow 
national  socialism  which,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  aims  primarily  at 
producing  in  our  own  country  all  the  food  necessary  for  our  own 
sustenance,  but  would  “restrict  our  mines,  furnaces,  chemical  works 
and  factories  to  the  number  actually  needed  for  the  supply  of  our  own 
people.”  What  becomes,  then,  of  our  debt  to  all  mankind  ?  Palestine 
gave  us  the  Bible  and  Christ ;  Greece  and  Rome,  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  many  literary  and  artistic  treasures  ;  Rome,  much  of 
our  law ;  the  North,  our  English  race ;  Genoese  Columbus,  its 
grandest  development  outside  of  these  isles  ;  Polish  Copernicus,  Italian 
Galileo,  a  true  astronomy ;  Italians,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Poles, 
Russians,  most  of  our  best  music.  The  list  might  be  extended  ad 
infinitum.  Do  we  owe  no  debt  to  all  these  nations  ?  Have  they  no  claim 
upon  our  labour  ?  Nay,  if  we  owe  a  debt  to  all  mankind,  have  we  a 
right  to  stop  producing  anything  of  which  any  one  anywhere  is  in 
want,  if  there  be  means  of  supplying  that  want  ?  You  did  not  make 
yourself,”  “  Nunquam  ”  very  truly  and  boldly  says  ;  “  therefore  you  have 
no  right  to  yourself.”  But  did  we  Englishmen  make  England  ?  And 
if  we  did  not,  what  right  have  we  to  it  ?  Indeed,  “  Nunquam  ”  supplies 
himself  the  reductio  ad  abturdum  of  his  own  narrow  plan  of  “  England 
for  the  English.”  He  reckons  “  tobacco  ”  among  the  material  things 
needed  by  a  man.  Surely  he  cannot  mean  English  tobacco  !  And  if 
not,  then  the  words  “  and  of  our  foreign  tobacco-growers  ”  must  at  least 
be  added  to  the  restriction  of  “  our  mines,  furnaces,  chemical  works  and 
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factories  to  the  number  actually  needed  for  the  supply  of  our  own 
people.”  But  I  am  sure  that  so  able  a  man  as  Niinquam  ”  must  see, 
sooner  or  later,  that  he  cannot  bound  his  socialism  within  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Isles — that  it  must  be  international  as  well  as  national. 
■The  ideal  to  which  his  principles  lead  must  be  that  of  binding  all 
nations  into  one  community,  of  which  every  member  should  grow  and 
produce  that  for  which  its  climate,  its  natural  resources,  the  genius  of 
its  people,  is  best  fitted,  interchanging  with  others  any  surplus  beyond 
its  needs  of  its  own  production. 

Labour  and  Luxury  is  a  very  inferior  work  to  Merrie  England,  to 
which  it  professes  to  be  a  reply.  Whilst  “Nunquam”  gives  one  the 
impression  of  a  substantially  self-educated  man,  whose  reading  has 
been  unmethodical  and  its  range  limited,  but  who  has  pretty  thoroughly 
assimilated  what  he  has  read,  “  Nemo  ”  seems  to  have  a  wider  range 
of  reading,  but  one  never  feels  certain  how  much  of  his  knowledge  is 
derived  at  second-hand.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  Karl  Marx  except  through  Schiiffie’s  Impossibility  of  Socialism. 
To  say  that  “  it  was  not  until  1881,  when  Henry  George  brought  out 
his  famous  book  Progress  and  Poverty,  that  Socialism  first  began  to 
spread  in  England,”  ignoring  the  whole  of  Robert  Owen’s  labours,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  early  Christian  Socialists,  is  a  palpable  misstatement. 
It  is  false  to  the  pitch  of  absurdity  to  treat  as  socialistic  the  first 
French  Revolution,  which  split  up  the  whole  country  outside  the 
towns  into  small  peasant  properties.  The  Convention  itself  fully 
recognized  the  right  of  private  property.  According  to  the  ”  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Rights”  of  1793,  “property  is  the  right  of  disposing  at  will  of 
one’s  possessions,  of  one’s  income',  of  the  fruit  of  one’s  labour  and  of 
one’s  industry  ;  ”  and  Edgar  Quinet  has  observed  that  this  definition 
is  substantially  that  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  And  when  Babeuf  came 
conspiring  for  communism,  his  head  was  promptly  cut  off.  It  is  true 
that,  after  charging  to  Socialism  all  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  real 
and  imaginary  (including  the  grossly  exaggerated  statement  that  it 
made  “the  streets  of  all  the  towns  in  France  literally  rnn  with  blood”), 
“  Nemo  ”  proceeds  to  say  that  this  early  socialism  “  merely  consisted  in 
a  desire  to  bring  about  greater  equality  of  conditions  ”  !  A  kind  of 
socialism  which,  I  take  it,  dates  at  least  from  the  Pentateuch — witness 
the  institution  of  the  year  of  jubilee.  Next  comes  a  no  less  astonishing 
misstatement,  that  “  it  was  not  till  the  year  1847  that  socialism,  in  its 
cut-and-dried  modern  form,  with  its  regularly  drawn-up  dogmas  and 
aims,  made  its  appearance.”  Why,  Fourier’s  Thiorie  des  quatre  mouve- 
ments,  with  certainly  most  “  regularly  drawn-up  dogmas  and  aims,” 
had  been  published  in  1808.  St.  Simonism  rose  to  notice  soon  after 
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1825.  Oweuism  may  be  said  to  have  been  must  active  about  1837. 
All  three  systems  are  as  definite  as  they  can  be,  and  the  characteristic 
of  later  French  socialism,  e.g.  that  of  Louis  Blanc,  or  Proudhon,  or 
Buchcz,  is  not  that  it  is  more  “  cut  and  dried  ”  than  the  earlier,  but 
that  it  is  less  so — that  it  seeks  more  to  adapt  itself  to  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  is  willing  to  operate  on  a  smaller  scale. 

But  it  would  be  hopeless  to  correct  here  all  “  Nemo’s  ”  historical 
blunders — I  do  not  like  to  call  them  falsehoods.  One,  however,  is  too 
colossal  to  be  overlooked,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  American 
civil  war — 

“  The  American  civil  war  was  caused  by  national  dishonesty.  The  Northern 
States  wanted  very  rightly  to  do  away  with  slavery  in  the  Southern  .  .  .  but  they 
wanted  to  do  away  with  slavery  without  compensating  the  owners.” 

Now,  if  there  is  a  fact  ns  historically  certain  as  that  the  throne  of 
England  is  held  by  Queen  Victoria  in  the  year  1895,  it  is  that  the 
.Vmerican  civil  war  was  forced  on  by  the  South  claiming  to  pollute  the 
whole  soil  of  the  United  States  with  slavery  ;  that  till  Lincoln’s 
accession  to  the  Presidency,  the  slaveholding  interest  had  been  para¬ 
mount  throughout  all  the  union  ;  that  not  only  was  the  war  begun  by 
an  act  of  treason  on  the  part  of  the  South  (the  seizing  of  Fort  Sumter) 
at  a  time  when  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  not  in  question,  but  that 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  first  inaugural  address  (March  4,  1861)  began  by 
disclaiming  the  purpose  and  the  right  “  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists.”  I  am  glad  that  England  did  pay  compensation 
to  the  colonies  on  which  she  had  forced  slavery  on  its  abolition.  But 
if  those  colonies,  besides  claiming  the  right  to  seize  fugitive  slaves 
anywhere  in  England — in  its  very  capital — had  sought  to  force  slavery 
into  every  new  Australasian  colony,  had  seized  all  forts  manned  by 
British  troops,  all  arsenals  and  dockyards  within  their  borders,  and 
passed  ordinances  of  secession  from  the  British  crown  before  any 
question  of  abolishing  slavery  was  officially  mooted  in  Parliament, 
had  been  strong  enough  to  resist  British  authority,  had  defeated 
British  armies,  repeatedly  threatened  London  itself,  and  had  only 
submitted  to  military  force  after  a  most  sanguinary  conflict,  I  doubt 
it  “  Nemo  ”  himself  would  assert  that  they  would  have  been  entitled 
to  one  penny  of  compensation  for  their  slaves. 

Still,  though  utterly  untrustworthy  as  an  historical  authority, 
“  Nemo  ”  is  shrewd  as  a  critic.  lie  has  no  difficulty  in  convicting 
“  Nunquam”  of  exaggeration,  when  the  latter  asserts  that  “  the  bulk” 
of  our  people  “  have  neither  health,  nor  pleasure,  nor  plenty.”  He  is 
right  in  insisting  on  the  improvement,  in  many  respects,  of  the  condition 
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of  the  people  within  the  last  fifty  years.  He  shows  up  many  an  incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  pages  of  Merrie  England.  But  he  is  quite  as  incon¬ 
sistent  himself.  He  professes  himself  to  be  a  Christian  ;  he  dwells 
upon  the  “  great  and  irreconcilable  difference  between  Christianity 
and  Socialism  ;  ”  declares  that  “  all  the  greatest  thinkers  in  the  world 
tell  us  .  .  .  that  Socialism  is  an  unpractical  dream,”  and  yet  ends  by 
saying  that  the  “  true  end  of  social  effort  and  aim  is  not  Individualism, 
not  Socialism,  but  a  happy  mixture  and  blending  of  the  two  ”  !  Thus, 
as  Christians,  we  are  to  aim  at  a  “  mixture  and  blending  ”  of  Christianity 
with  that  which  greatly  and  irreconcilably  differs  from  it,  and,  as  sensible 
men,  at  improving  what  is  practical  by  that  which  is  “  an  unpractical 
dream  ”  !  He  is  often  grossly  unfair,  as  when  he  says,  “  ‘  A  man’s  life,’ 
says  Christ,  ‘  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  he  possesseth.’ 
Karl  Marx  and  you,  his  disciple,  ‘Nunquam,’  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
precisely  in  these  very  things  that  a  man’s  life  does  consist  ;  ”  over¬ 
looking  the  fact  that  “Nunquam’s”  ideal  is  “frugality  of  body  and 
opulence  of  mind.”  Nay  (p.  21),  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  “you, 

‘  Nunquam,’  in  Merrie  E7igland,a.x\(ii  Mr.  Bellamy, in  Looking  Backward, 
have  given  us  to  understand  that  wlien  socialism  is  an  accomplished  fact, 

.  .  .  the  finest  music,  the  most  lovely  women,  the  choicest  champagnes, 
the  most  piquant  late  dinners,  will  be  every  man’s  portion,  and  he  will 
enjoy  all  these  things  in  a  climate  and  amidst  surroundings  which  even 
Paris,  or  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  finest  London  mansions 
would  not  hold  a  candle  to,”  referring  to  a  note  in  p.  44  of  Merrie 
England.  Any  ordinary  reader,  unsuspicious  of  dishonesty,  unaware  of 
“  Nuuquam’s”  praise  of  “frugality  of  body,”  and  of  the  total  absence 
from  his  pages  of  any  impurity -of  thought  in  respect  of  the  relations 
between  the  sexes,  would  expect  to  find,  at  the  page  referred  to,  the 
]iromise  of  “  lovely  women  ”  and  “  champagne,”  to  say  nothing  of  “  a 
climate  aud  surroundings  which  .  .  .  the  finest  London  mansions  would 
not  hold  a  candle  to.”  But,  in  fact,  he  would  find  that  the  reference, 
if  not  put  down  altogether  at  haphazard,  is  a  mere  trap  for  the  reader’s 
good  faith,  since  the  page  in  question  contains  nothing  even  approaching 
to  such  promises.* 

“  Nemo  ”  professes  to  be  a  Christian.  He  professes  to  show  that 
Socialism  is  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  Before  attacking  a  Socialist 
writer  again,  he  had  better  bear  in  mind  that  commandment  of  the 
old  law  which  is  read  every  Sunday  in  every  place  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England,  “  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour.” 

J.  M.  Lcdlovv. 

'  “  Nemo,”  indeed,  seems  in  the  passage  in  question  to  have  had  Looking  Back¬ 
ward  chiefly  in  view.  But  even  to  this  be  will  be  found  unfair. 
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The  Inteexational  Co-operative  Congress. — The  year  1895 
promises  to  rank  as  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  co-operation. 
The  union  of  co-operative  bodies  in  various  countries  in  one  strong 
alliance,  pledged  to  the  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  binding  together 
local  units  in  one  great  force,  and  placing  the  resources  of  one  section 
at  the  disposal  of  the  others,  on  the  face  of  it  amounts  to  a  new 
departure  in  co-operative  policy. 

The  birth  of  the  new  Alliance  has  its  own  little  history.  It  is  some 
years  since  the  late  E.  Vansittart  Neale  first  conceived  the  idea,  which 
was  at  once  gladly  hailed  and  readily  subscribed  to  by  the  fore¬ 
most  leaders  of  co-operation  in  foreign  countries — such  as  M.  Charles 
Robert,  M.  Luzzatti,  M.  de  Boyve.  In  1892  a  resolution  was  formally 
carried  at  the  British  National  Congress,  appropriately  held  at  Roch¬ 
dale,  in  favour  of  an  alliance,  and  a  small  committee  was  then  and 
there  appointed  to  further  the  project.  Overruling  Providence 
unkindly  snatched  away  the  author  before  bis  scheme  could  be  carried 
into  effect.  There  was  no  Englishman  to  step  into  the  gap,  equally 
interested  in  the  aim  kept  in  view,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of 
carrying  on  negotiations  with  foreigners,  and  acquainted  with  them  and 
their  ways.  But  Mr.  E.  0.  Greening  loyally  tried  to  keep  the  project 
to  the  fore.  Not  many  months  after,  in  June,  1893,  I  was  invited 
by  him  to  take  Mr.  Neale’s  place  on  the  Committee,  mainly  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  my  acquaintance  with  foreign  co-operators,  and  my 
knowledge  of  some  foreign  tongues. 

Mr.  Neale’s  idea — and  for  the  matter  of  that,  M.  Charles  Robert’s — 
had  been  to  form  the  Alliance  as  an  instrument  for  pushing  co-opera¬ 
tive  production,  labour  co-partnership,  and  profit-sharing,  as  means  of 
reconciling  the  interests  of  Capital  and  Labour,  and  improving  the 
social  and  economic  position  of  working  men.  I  ventured  to  stipulate 
that  the  scope  should  be  widened,  and  the  Alliance  made  to  include  all 
forms  of  co-operation — supply,  production,  banking,  agriculture,  and 
whatever  new  developments  time  might  bring  forth.  I  think  I  Avas 
right.  At  any  rate  the  Congress  has  accepted  my  conception  of  our 
task  ;  and  I  think  that  on  these  broader  lines  we  have  now  a  prospect 
of  doing  some  good. 

In  1893  we  summoned,  in  great  haste,  a  small  preliminary  conference. 
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in  which — ^besidoB  Great  Britain — France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  were  represented,  and  which  readily  accepted 
our  general  proposals,  and  authorized  us  to  summon  an  International 
Congress.  That  Congress  should  have  met  in  1894.  We  had,  how¬ 
ever,  an  uphill  battle  to  fight.  The  Central  Board  of  the  Union — it 
may  be,  jealous  of  a  second  Richmond  in  the  field,”  and  certainly 
opposed  to  our  avowed  immediate  objects  (independent  co-operative 
production  and  profit-sharing  accepted  as  a  binding  rule)— withstood  us 
at  every  step.  There  were  other  causes,  among  which  must  be  numl>ereil 
an  evident  want  of  sufficient  appreciation,  in  some  quarters,  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken.  While  I  was  travelling  abroad,  to 
be  everywhere  received  with  the  most  responsive  sympathy,  in  virtue  of 
my  mission,  I  found  that  everywhere  eo-operators  had  been  officially 
warned  against  my  friends  and  myself  :  we  did  not,  so  Manchester 
assured  its  correspondents,  represent  anybody.  This  unfair  opposition, 
as  it  happened,  proved  of  little  avail.  Only  one  section  of  co-operators 
in  Germany,  peilantieally  addicted  to  “  red  tape,”  took  fright — for  a 
time.  In  the  main,  the  blow,  aimed  very  much  below  the  belt,  reeoiled 
upon  its  own  authors  ;  and  long  before  the  Whitsuntide  Congress  put 
the  official  stamp  upon  a  peace  to  which,  in  the  interests  of  harmony, 
we  were  all  along  only  too  ready  to  agree,  the  Central  Board  had  learnt 
that  it  must  submit  to  Congress  and  Alliance,  because  alike  its  own 
constituents  and  its  foreign  friends  were  eager  for  both  ;  and,  making 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  it  consented  to  take  its  place  amicably  by  our 
side,  and  become  the  ally  of  those  whom  it  had  previously  anathe¬ 
matized.  “  Voilh  une  victoire  eclatante,”  sympathetically  exclaimed 
to  me  M.  Charles  Robert,  when  he  saw  our  Congress  assembled. 

All’s  well  that  ends  well.  But  the  eonsequences  of  the  struggle 
were  not  at  once  to  be  obliterated.  The  obstacles  laid  in  our  path,  the 
new  negotiations  required,  necessitating  delay,  the  uncertainty  created, 
unquestionably  thinned  the  ranks  of  those  who  attended.  A  Congress 
without  MM.  Luzzatti,  Ferraris,  Ely,  Bohmert,  de  Boyve,  Elias, 
Bufibli,  Cremer,  Criiger,  Wrabetz,  Mahillon,  ean  scarcely  be  said  to 
comprise  all  the  leading  heads  of  co-operation.  However,  all  these 
men,  and  many  more,  had  signified  to  us  that  they  were  with  us,  heart 
and  soul,  and  cordially  approved  our  object.  From  all  parts  of  Europe 
we  received  messages  of  sympathy  and  godspeed,  and,  in  reading  out 
the  names  of  those  who  sent  sympathetic  excuses,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  we  had  practically  all  co-operation  at  our  back.  And,  after 
all,  a  Congress  with  most  of  the  leading  British  co-operators  present, 
and  MM.  Charles  Robert,  d’Andrimont,  Micha,  Cavalieri,  Croce,  Count 
Roequigny,  Kergall,  Abt,  Schriimli,  Peereboom-Voller,  Slotemaker, 
Torrent,  Nelson,  Lorrimer,  Buisson,  Fume — a  Congress  attended  by 
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delegates  from  all  the  principal  countries,  and  even  from  Hungary 
and  Serria,  having  all  the  best-known  co-operators  of  all  nations 
inscribed  upon  its  roll  as  vice-presidents  or  adherents,  cannot  be 
accepted  otherwise  than  as  representing  united  co-operative  opinion. 
The  importance  of  the  occasion  was  borne  witness  to  by  the  presence 
of  the  French  Ambassador  and  the  Consuls-General  of  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  by  the  German  Ambassador’s 
letter  of  apology,  and  by  the  facts  that  the  French  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment  begged  to  be  accepted  as  an  “  adherent,”  and  that  the  Belgian 
Government  instructed  the  F'irst  Secretary  of  its  Legation,  M.  Joostens, 
to  take  notes  and  prepare  a  report. 

Well,  we  have  had  our  Congress  and  formed  our  Alliance.  We  have 
appointed  a  Committee  to  carry  further  the  work  of  organization. 
Everything  has  passed  oiT  peaceably,  and,  in  the  main,  satisfactorily. 
The  cloven  foot  of  local  pettiness  would  show  itself  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  discussion  of  “  supply  ”  made  our  own  countrymen  forget 
that  they  had  larger  issues  to  deal  with.  (We  had  designed  that  day 
for  agriculture,  but  the  Central  Board  claimed  a  full  innings  for  itself.) 
However,  on  the  whole,  one  may  subscribe  to  the  complimentary 
judgment  passed  upon  the  Congress  by  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  “  the 
American  Godin,”  who  said,  “  A  more  practical  convention  it  has  never 
l>een  my  fortune  to  attend.”  What  is  the  result  of  it  all  ? 

I  think  it  may  be  termed  satisfactory. 

In  tbe  6rst  place,  a  division  has  been  avoided  in  the  ranks  of  English 
co-operators,  which  must  have  been  fraught  with  evil  consequences, 
but  which  some  months  ago  seemed  scarcely  evitable.  The  Union  had 
lain  down  like  Issachar  between  its  two  burdens — “  supply  ”  on  one 
side  and  “  supply  ”  on  the  other,  to  its  mind  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  co-operatioii — and  refused  to  budge.  “  With  them  or  without  them,” 
so  Mr.  Holyoake  was  constrained  to  announce,  we  now  mean  to  go 
forward.”  “  I  have  seen  it  coming  for  some  time,”  so  wrote  Professor 
Rabbeno  some  months  ago  in  La  Cooperazione  Ruralc;  “the  co-operative 
split  in  England  is  now  at  hand.”  The  Central  Board  has  thought 
better  of  it.  The  “  train  from  Rochdale,”  uncoupled  at  Manchester,  of 
which  Mr.  Holyoake  spoke  not  long  ago,  has  been  coupled  together 
once  more  in  London.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  couplings  will  hold. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  they  will.  For  the  forward  movement 
has  proved  too  strong  for  the  reactionaries.  “  Voili  une  emeute  I  ” 
said  the  Manchester  Louis  XVI.,  when  the  banner  of  the  Alliance  was 
unfurled  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  Mr.  Greening,  myself,  and  others.  “  Pardon, 
sire,  e’est  une  revolution,”  answered  the  Congress,  adopting  our  more 
liberal  programme.  Moreover,  by  bringing  together  co-operative 
enterprise  and  co-operative  opinion  of  all  types  and  all  countries,  and 
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leading  them  into  one  common  channel,  a  new  propelling  force  has  been 
created,  which  old-fashioned  Manchestrianism  will  certainly  have  to 
reckon  with.  New  life  has  been  infused  into  the  entire  body,  giving 
fresh  vigour  to  all  its  parts,  and  enabling  them  effectively  to  support 
one  another.  The  field  of  vision  has  been  widened,  the  aim  pursued  has 
been  enlarged,  at  the  same  time  that  the  means  for  reaching  it  have 
been  rendered  more  easy.  Besides  all  this,  a  new  centre  has  been 
created,  round  which  opinion  and  endeavour  may  crystallize. 

The  first  results  of  this  organic  regeneration  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
two  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  on  the  second  day  of  the  Congress, 
which  was,  from  our  English  point  of  view,  its  core  and  kernel.  The 
first  resolution  proclaims  an  extension  of  co-operative  production  and 
labour  co-partnership  urgently  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes  ;  and  the  second  insists  upon  the  expediency  of  profit-sharing 
as  the  only  possible  basis  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  relative 
positions  of  Capital  and  Labour,  and  goes  on  to  declare  that  fidelity  to 
the  cooperative  principle  requires  co-operative  associations  employing 
labour  to  practice  such  profit-sharing.  That  strong  enunciation  of 
co-operative  principle  is  in  itself  worth  not  a  little.  The  Alliance  is 
designed,  among  other  things,  to  form  sound  co-operative  opinion,  and 
to  press  such  opinion  home  upon  co-operators  and  the  public.  Its 
rulings  may  be  evaded,  but  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Private  employers 
may  please  themselves.  After  the  evidence  offered  by  Messrs.  Livesey 
and  Thomson — and  by  M.  Goffinon,  who  attributes  all  his  present  wealth 
exclusively  to  the  highly  advantageous  return  upon  profit-sharing — they 
will  scarcely  show  themselves  wise  in  rejecting  for  long  a  method  of 
labour  remuneration  which  has  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
payer  of  wages  himself.  However,  they  can  do  as  they  please.  But 
co-operative  associations  employing  labour  will  henceforth  refuse  its 
full  recompense  to  labour,  treat  the  men,  as  Mr.  Holyoake  puts  it, 
“  like  no  better  than  a  horse,”  only  in  direct  defiance  of  an  authoritative 
judgment,  and  will  thereby  set  all  the  force  to  which  they  are  beholden 
for  their  very  existence  pronouncedly  against  themselves. 

The  common  action  established  between  nations  is  likely  to  go 
further,  in  a  direction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  generally  point¬ 
ing  to  peace.  Co-operators  of  different  countries  have  been  brought  to 
kuow  one  another,  and  to  learn  from  one  another.  “  We  French  and 
English,”  so  observed  to  me  Count  Roequigny  very  truly,  “  represent 
two  different  types  of  capacity  for  co-operation,  which  ought  to  be 
made  to  supplement  one  another.” 

From  this  general  common  action  established  there  has  been  made 
to  spring  forth  a  more  special  action,  destined,  I  believe,  to  prove 
useful,  if  not  at  once,  within  little  time,  to  co-operative  production,  the 
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second  great  object  on  our  programme.  I  am  personally  responsible 
for  the  resolution  adopted,  to  endeavour  to  establish  direct  buying  and 
selling  relations  between  co-operators  in  various  countries.  I  first 
suggested  this  about  twenty  months  ago,  at  a  public  luncheon,  held  in 
the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie,  at  Paris,  when  the  French  agricultural 
syndicates  and  supply  associations  had  just  established  similar 
relations  within  the  limits  of  their  own  country.  I  have  found  the 
proposal  taken  up  very  warmly  everywhere  abroad,  and  practical  men 
consider  that  it  may  be  carried  out  to  good  purpose.  Indeed,  some 
little  pioneer  experiments  instituted  have  proved  decidedly  encouraging. 
The  great  problem  in  co-operative  production  is,  to  find  a  market. 
Everything  that  helps  towards  that  end  must  be  serviceable  to  it. 
And  nothing  is  so  likely  to  lead  to  the  supply  of  a  market  as  the 
widening  of  the  basis  upon  which  demand  is  built  up,  making  one 
want  supplement  another.  The  work  to  be  accomplished  will  require 
some  judgment  and  application.  Those  who  carry  it  out  will  have 
to  keep  in  view  not  only  quasi-coiiperative  but  also  non-cooperative 
markets,  as  well  as  purely  co-operative.  For,  as  Mr.  George  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Vivian  aptly  pointed  out,  the  co-operative  market,  besides 
l)eing  in  England  strongly  teetotal,  which  shuts  out  French  and 
Italian  wines  altogether,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  strong  and  durable, 
but  cheap  goods.  The  Macclesfield  silk-weavers  could  not  get  rid 
of  their  high-class  wares  to  the  Stores.  Mr.  Thomson  does  a  very 
good  business  with  co-operative  associations  in  respect  of  his  ordinary 
woollens,  but  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  go  outside  that  little  world 
to  dispose  of  his  best  goods.  However,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Alliance  should  not  go  beyond  the  co-operative  buying  market.  The 
main  object  of  the  resolution  is,  to  assist  co-operative  production.  Its 
adoption  opens  to  such  production  perhaps  not  an  immediate,  but  still 
a  pretty  promising  new  prospect  of  success. 

There  are  two  other  little  triumphs  to  record  for  which  I  personally 
feel  particularly  grateful.  The  discussion  of  co-operative  banking 
on  such  an  occasion,  when  many  who  knew  nothing  about  it  were 
present  to  listen,  and  some  leading  men  who  knew  a  great  deal  about 
it  were  present  to  give  evidence,  may  be  expected  materially  to  help 
forward  a  movement  which,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  promises  good  to 
our  country. 

Again,  the  discussion  of  co-operation  applied  to  agriculture,  though 
cruelly  curtailed  under  the  terms  of  our  agreement  with  the  Union, 
is  bound  to  call  some  attention,  at  any  rate,  in  the  agricultural  world, 
to  the  good  results  which  co-operation  may  bring  forth  on  ground  on 
which,  to  quote  M.  Ernest  Brclay,  its  **  possibilities  are  boundless."  The 
lesson  is  an  important  one,  and  it  badly  wants  driving  home,  to  turn 
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agriculturists’  thoughts  away  from  chimerical  nostrums  which  are 
to  restore  plenty  as  by  a  touch  of  magic — bi-metallism,  protection, 
state-help,  illusory  remedies  all,  bound  to  prove  as  disappointing  as  the 
classical  patience  which  waited  for  the  “  defluxion  of  the  stream  ” — 
and  teach  them  what  Necker  had  the  merit  of  first  teaching  in  State 
finance,  namely,  that  “  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,”  and  that,  by 
a  union  of  efforts,  expenses  may  be  kept  down  and  profits  increased, 
little  by  little,  slowly  but  surely. 

All  things  considered,  the  Congress  may  be  held  to  have  served 
a  very  useful  purpose.  Its  results  are  as  yet  mere  resolutions.  But, 
without  doubt,  it  has  lifted  co-operation  on  to  something  like  a  higher 
plane.  It  has  to  some  extent  rejuvenated  its  force.  It  has  gathered 
its  trickling  currents  together  into  one  powerful  stream  in  which  good 
waters  are  not  likely  to  be  spent  by  draining  away  unprofitably  into 
the  sand.  Co-operation,  though  in  no  sense  a  panacea,  may  be  taken 
to  be  capable  of  exceedingly  useful  practical  developments  beyond 
those  hitherto  obtained.  And,  thanks  to  the  newly  established  union 
of  its  forces,  such  development  may  henceforth  be  looked  for.  What 
fruit  the  union  newly  created  may  eventually  yield  must  depend  upon 
the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  But  it  has  undoubtedly  laid  the  foundation 
of  good  results  in  restoring  the  original  aims  of  noble  men  to  their  old 
place  upon  the  co-operative  programme,  in  making  it  the  avowed 
object  of  co-operators,  in  a  fuller  sense  than  during  the  past  decade 
or  two,  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  working  classes,  to  allay  the  conflicts 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  to  produce  better  men  as  well  as  cheaper 
goods,  and  to  work  for  that  which  our  neighbours  have  aptly  termed 
“  social  peace.”  Henky  W.  Wolff. 

The  Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed,  of 
which,  as  a  proposal,  Mr.  Bushill  of  Coventry  already  spoke  to  the 
readers  of  this  Review  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago  (April,  1894), 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  The  conference  or,  rather,  series  of 
conferences  held  at  Essex  Hail  on  June  22nd,  if  they  did  not  attract 
so  great  an  amount  of  public  notice  as  was  expected,  were  largely 
attended  by  both  employers  and  employed,  and  both  parties  appeared 
to  mean  business.  I  speak  myself  as  a  quasi-outsider,  admitted  only 
as  an  “  associate  ”  to  the  “joint  meeting ”  of  employers  and  employed, 
without  right  of  vote,  and  also,  of  course,  to  the  public  meeting  which 
followed  it.  I  know  none  of  the  secrets  of  the  management,  and  can 
therefore  be  perfectly  free  in  my  remarks. 

The  basis  of  the  Union,  according  to  its  rules,  is,  “  the  recognition 
of  association  and  combination  both  of  employers  and  of  workmen,  and 
of  the  underlying  common  interests  of  both  classes.”  Its  objects  are 
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to  promote  harmony  between  employers  and  employed,  by  affording 
opportunities  for  each  side  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
other’s  aims  and  difficulties,  to  realize  in  larger  measure  their  common 
interests,  and  to  encourage  and  foster  feelings  which  will  tend  to  narrow 
the  grounds  for  labour  disputes ;  to  promote  the  formation  of  properly 
constituted  boards  of  conciliation,  not  interfering,  except  by  request, 
in  any  matter,  where  such  a  body  is  in  existence  and  can  take  the 
matter  up  ;  to  discuss  and  suggest  means  by  which,  without  detriment 
to  business,  the  conditions  of  labour  and  the  opportunities  of  workmen 
may  be  improved,  and  to  make  known  the  results  of  experiments  in 
tliis  direction ;  to  collect  and  publish  information  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  its  members,  e.g.  industrial  organization  and  methods  of 
discipline,  length  of  working  day,  varying  rates  of  wages,  irregularity 
of  employment,  employment  of  women  and  children,  sanitary  conditions 
for  working,  profit-sharing,  works  clubs,  mill  committees,  international 
industrial  relations,  etc. ;  to  promote  whatever  may  tend  to  the 
elevation  and  improvement  of  the  members,  by  encouraging  general 
and  technical  education,  the  study  of  social  and  industrial  economics, 
and  otherwise  ;  to  ascertain  the  law  and  practice  relating  to  all  matters 
connected  with  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  members  ;  to  watch  any 
legislation  affecting  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  such  amendments  of  the  law  as  the  varying  and  progressive 
needs  of  such  industries  may  suggest,  and  on  which  the  representatives 
of  the  Union  may  be  agreed ;  to  promote  personal  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  members  of  the  Union,  by  the  holding  of  annual 
and  other  conferences  and  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  industrial 
subjects,  and  the  interests  and  duties  of  its  members  ;  to  compile, 
revise,  and  publish  lists  and  registers  of  members  of,  or  societies 
affiliated  to,  the  Industrial  Union,  and  of  records  of  events  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  interest  to  the  Union  ;  to  form  a  library  or  libraries  for  the 
use  of  members  ;  to  establish  a  monthly  or  other  industrial  journal  for 
members  and  others  ;  to  promote  by  all  reasonable  means  the  true 
interests  of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  thereby  of  the 
community  at  large  ;  with  power,  when  its  mediation  or  assistance 
is  sought,  to  mediate  in  or  assist  the  settlement  of  specific  labour- 
disputes,  treating  all  questions  submitted  to  the  Union  from  the 
standpoint  of  equity,  justice,  and  fairness  to  each  side,  and  the 
mutuality  of  the  interests  of  employers  and  employed.  Auxiliary  or 
district  committees  and  branches  may  be  formed  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  objects  of  the  Union.  The  Union  is  governed  by  a  council, 
representing  employers  and  employed  in  equal  proportion,  and  not 
exceeding  twenty  elected  members,  besides  a  president,  and  not  exceed¬ 
ing  six  vice-presidents,  the  council  obeying  the  directions  of  the  anrual 
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or  other  couference,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Union.  The  amount  of  the 
subscriptions  is  determined  by  the  council  and  approved  by  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Union.  The  council  may  make  rules  and  by-laws,  but 
they  cannot  take  effect  until  sanctioned  by  a  general  meeting. 

By  the  by-laws,  the  Union  comprises  members  and  associates, 
“members”  being  employers  of  labour,  or  actively  employed  in 
industrial  pursuits,  or  belonging  to  affiliated  organizations  of  employers 
and  employed,  whilst  “  associates  ”  are  persons  not  engaged  in  industry, 
but  otherwise  qualified  to  assist  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Union. 
There  are  to  be  two  secretaries,  representing  the  employers  and 
employed  sections,  besides  a  general  secretary,  a  treasurer,  trustees,  two 
auditors,  etc.  The  president  may  be  a  person  not  actively  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits.  The  vice-presidents  are  to  be  representative  in 
equal  numbers  of  employers  and  employed.  The  subscriptions  for  the 
first  year  are  to  be,  for  individual  employers,  not  less  than  sixpence 
per  annum  for  each  hundred  or  part  of  a  hundred  workmen  employed, 
with  a  minimum  of  one  guinea  per  annum  ;  for  individual  operatives, 
not  less  than  one  shilling  per  annum  ;  for  affiliated  employers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  sixpence  per  hundred  or  part  of  a  hundred  workmen  employed, 
and  for  affiliated  operative  organizations,  sixpence  per  hundred  or  part 
of  a  hundred  operative  members,  the  numbers  being  ascertained  every 
first  of  January.  Associates  pay  not  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  annum  ; 
for  social  and  philanthropic  societies  the  subscription  is  optional.  The 
chairman  of  the  council  is  elected  alternately  by  the  employers  and 
employed  sections,  the  vice-chairman  in  like  manner.  Each  section 
can  discharge  its  own  secretary. 

The  president  of  the  conference  was  Mr.  William  Whitwell,  J.P., 
D.L.,  ironmaster,  president  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi¬ 
tration  for  the  Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  of  the  Xorth  of 
England  :  the  chairman  of  the  employers’  section,  Mr.  R.  A.  Hadfield, 
F.S.S.,  J.P.,  chairman  of  Hadfield’s  Steel  Foundry,  Limited  ;  of  the 
employed  section,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  general  secretary  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Society  of  Engineers.  The  provisional  committee  of  employers 
included,  amongst  others,  Alderman  Cook  (Harrison  and  Cook,  pin 
manufacturers,  Birmingham)  ;  Sir  David  Dale,  Bart.,  late  chairman  of 
Group  A,  Labour  Commission  ;  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  J.P.,  employers’ 
secretary  of  the  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board;  Mr.  W.  P. 
Viccars,  J.P.,  president  of  the  Leicester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
provisional  committee  of  employed  consisted  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis, 
Birmingham,  secretary  of  the  National  Society  of  Amalgamated  Brass 
Workers ;  Councillor  C.  P.  Hobson,  J.P.,  Sheffield,  president  of  the 
Labour  Electoral  Association  ;  Councillor  William  Johnson,  of  Bed- 
worth,  secretary  of  the  Warwickshire  Miners’  Association  ;  Mr.  A.  J. 
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Pearce,  of  the  Blrmiagham  Trades  Council ;  Mr.  £.  Trow,  J.P.,  of 
Darlington,  operative  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  for  the  Manufactured  Steel  and  Iron  Trades  for  the  North 
of  England  ;  Councillor  Stuart  Uttley,  secretary  of  the  Sheffield 
Trades  Council ;  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  secretary  of  the  Labour  Associ¬ 
ation  ;  the  honorary  secretary  being  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Quance,  secretary 
of  the  Midland  Federation  of  Trades  Councils. 

The  above  names  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  whether  it  ultimately 
succeeds  or  not,  this  attempt  to  promote  the  union  of  employers  and 
employed  is  a  serious  one.  Moreover,  when  we  observe  on  it  both  the 
president  and  the  operative  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  for  the  Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  of  the  North  of 
England,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  for  these  at  least,  it  is  hardly  a 
step  into  the  unknown,  hut  the  orderly  development  of  previous  ex¬ 
perience.  If,  as  detailed  in  the  chairman's  speech,  for  nearly  a  third 
of  a  century  employers  and  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the 
North  have  heen  able,  in  always  increasing  harmony,  to  meet  and 
settle  disputes  arising  in  that  trade,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
employers  and  employed  in  all  trades — all  honest  trades,  at  least — 
should  not  meet  on  similarly  friendly  terms.  The  selection  of  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  was,  of  course,  an  excellent  one,  and  by  his 
tact  and  pleasant  manner  he  carried  to  a  very  successful  issue  what 
threateued  at  one  time  to  result  in  failure. 

For  an  enormous  blunder  had  been  committed  by  some  one  (I  have 
said  before  that  I  was  a  mere  outsider  as  respects  the  management  of 
the  conference,  and  do  not  in  the  least  know  who  that  some  one  was) 
in  inviting  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  so-called  “  National 
Free  Labour  Association.”  In  the  Economic  Review  for  January  of 
this  year  1  gave  an  account,  solely  from  documents  supplied  by  itself, 
of  this  very  peculiar  body.  For  the  practical  purposes  of  the  Industrial 
Union  of  Employers  and  Employed,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  say  that 
a  society  which  only  requires  a  subscription  of  “  not  less  than  one 
shilling  per  annum,"  and  of  course  does  not  profess  to  give  any  benefits 
(beyond  enrolment  at  a  labour  bureau),  can  have  no  hold  upon  its 
members,  can  only  subsist  as  a  tool  of  the  employers,  and  could 
thus  only  have  been  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  conference 
in  ignorance  of  its  real  nature.  When  I  recall  the  fact  that,  after  long 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  its  spokesmen  to  distinguish  between  **  old  " 
and  **  new  ”  trade-unionism,  the  last  report  of  its  secretary  to  its 
so-called  congress  in  October,  1894,  insults  the  whole  body  of  trade- 
unionists  by  asking  “  why  the  tail,  consisting  of  trade-unionists, 
should  still  claim  to  wag  the  immense  Ixxly  of  non-unionists,”  *  it  must 

'  My  readers  should  observe  the  absurdity  implied  in  this  question,  viz.  that  the 
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be  obvious  that  an  invitation  to  such  a  body  to  attend  was  primd  facie 
an  affront  to  all  trade-unions  represented.  And  whilst  I  thought  it 
would  have  been  more  dignified  to  have  allowed  the  representatives  of 
the  National  Free  Labour  Association  to  remain — but  with  closed 
mouths — till  the  end  of  the  conference,  I  could  not  but  appreciate  the 
tact  with  which,  whilst  insisting  on  their  exclusion,  the  spokesmen  of 
the  working-men  abstained  from  all  comment  on,  all  inquiry  as  to  the 
responsibility  for  what  1  have  called,  and  must  call  again,  the  enormous 
blunder  of  the  invitation. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  able  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  operative 
delegates — I  may  mention  Councillor  Hobson, — but  I  am  told  by  a 
fellow-member  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  who  was  able  to  stay  to 
the  end  of  the  public  meeting,  as  I  was  not,  that  the  best  speech  was 
that  of  my  old  friend — if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so — Edward  Trow, 
of  Darlington.  Of  course  there  was  not  unanimity  as  to  the  ends  of 
the  Industrial  Union.  Mr.  Pete  Curran,  for  instance,  professing  him¬ 
self  a  Socialist,  declared  that,  the  interests  of  employer  and  employed 
being  opposite,  they  could  never  agree.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
socialism  of  the  Lassalle  school,  based  by  Lassalle  himself  on  the 
economical  teachings  of  Ricardo.  And  it  is  true  teaching,  so  long  as 
employer  and  employed  are  that,  and  nothing  else.  What  is  over¬ 
looked  is,  that  both  are  men,  and  that  the  human  interest  which  they 
have  in  common  is,  whenever  they  choose,  stronger  and  closer  than  the 
trade  interest  which  divides  them.  Of  this  the  very  existence  of  the 
Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed  is  a  proof.  It  may 
succeed  or  it  may  fail,  but  it  is  as  men  with  men,  each  recognizing  the 
others’  rights,  that  employers  and  employed  have  come  together  in  it ; 
and  if  the  Union  should  fail,  its  very  failure  must  be  fruitful,  and  lead 
to  something  better. 

Let  us  look  back  less  than  half  a  century,  and  see  how  great  an 
advance  has  been  made  already. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  a  conflict  had  arisen  in  the  iron  trades  between 
employers  and  employed.  It  is  needless  to  go  here  into  the  rights 
or  wrongs  of  the  dispute.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  employers 
won  the  day.  They  refused  arbitration  ;  they  could  not  “  enter  into 
any  compromise  whatever.”  Although  themselves  associated,  they 
declared  themselves  “  strongly  opposed  to  all  combinations,  whether  of 
masters  or  workmen.”  They  bound  themselves  not  to  engage  or 
employ  any  person  who  should  not  have  signed  a  declaration  that — 
among  other  things — ho  was  not,  and  would  not,  whilst  in  his  then 

head  should  by  right  be  bigger  than  the  body,  which  among  mankind  is  never  the 
case  except  in  the  most  shocking  instances  of  idiocy. 
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employment,  “become  a  member  of,  or  support  any  society  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  its  rules,  meetings,  or  funds,"  professed  to 
“control  or  interfere  with  the  arrangements  or  regulations  of  any 
other  establishment  the  hours  or  terms  of  labour,  the  agreements  of 
employers  or  employed,  or  the  qualifications  or  period  of  service." 
With  the  alternative  thus  forced  upon  them  of  lying  or  starving, 
thousands  of  workmen  signed  the  declaration.^ 

Throughout  the  conflict  the  press  had,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
not  only  taken  the  side  of  the  employers,  but  suppressed  the  case  of 
the  employed.  To  quote  a  single  instance  of  such  suppression,  the 
Times  refused  insertion  to  a  letter  from  one  who  ere  long  was  to 
Itccomc  a  Cabinet  Minister,  then  only  a  prominent  Bradford  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  late  W.  £.  Forster,  although  he  wrote  simply  to  put 
questions  on  the  facts  as  alleged  by  the  men.  One  struggling  organi¬ 
zation  only,  the  then  Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tions,  tried  to  bring  the  question  fairly  before  the  public  by  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Marylcbonc  Institution,  “on  the  relation  between 
capital  and  labour,  with  special  reference  to  the  present  lamentable 
contest  between  the  operative  engineers  and  their  employers,"  the 
appointed  lecturers  including  my  late  honoured  friend  £.  Vansittart 
Neale  and  myself.  I  concluded  the  three  lectures  delivered  by  myself 
with  the  words,  applied  to  capital  and  labour,  “  these  foes  who  should 
bo  friends," — words  which,  I  venture  to  think,  express  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  “Industrial  Union  of  £mployers  and  £mployed.”  But 
had  any  one  of  the  lecturers  of  the  society,  endowed  with  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  declared  to  his  audience  that  within  half  a  century  some 
of  the  most  prominent  employers,  together  with  the  authorized  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  important  trade  organizations  of  working  men, 
should  meet  together,  not  only  in  friendly  conference,  but  in  an 
organized  union,  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  in  both  classes, — that 
the  particular  organization  which  the  employers  of  1852  sought  to 
crush  by  their  declaration,  and  which  certainly  was  to  come  oflT 
worsted  in  the  conflict  of  those  days,  should  not  only,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  forty-three  years,  rise  from  a  membership  of  under  12,000 
to  one  of  over  73,000,  from  an  income  of  under  £23,000  to  one  of  over 
£265,000,  from  an  accumulated  fund  (Christmas,  1851)  of  under 
£22,000  to  one  of  over  £197,000,  but  that  its  general  secretary  should 
bo  that  of  the  employed  section  of  the  Industrial  Union — would  not 
such  a  prophecy  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  claim  of 

'  '  It  may  be  observed  that  the  idea  of  the  declaration  is  virtually  embodied  in  the 
last  four  rules  of  the  “  National  Free  Labour  Association  ”  (see  Economic  Bernew, 
1895,  p.  Ill),  except  that  the  employers  of  1852  had  not  got  so  far  as  to  debar  their 
men  from  applying  “  any  form  of  persvuuion  to  unionists  or  non-unionists.” 
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its  utterer  to  a  room  in  Bethlehem  Hospital  ?  Let  us  rest  assured 
that  within  the  next  half  century  many  of  the  impossibilities  of  to^ay 
will  equally  be  accomplished  facts. 

But  there  is  one  difficulty  which  must  not  be  overlooked — a  difficulty 
which  underlies  the  pessimism  of  Mr.  Fete  Curran  and  his  friends. 
The  “  Industrial  Union  of  Employed  and  Employers  ”  rests  practically 
on  the  fact,  recognized  in  the  final  report  of  the  Labour  Commission, 
and  accepted  henceforth  by  the  best  employers,  that  strong,  steady 
combinations  amongst  the  men  are  really  a  help  to  the  trade  at  large 
in  which  they  exist.  But  the  strength  and  steadiness  of  such  combi¬ 
nations  depend  essentially  on  the  grasp  they  put  on  their  members’ 
lives, — in  other  words,  on  the  extent  of  the  needs  for  which  they  are 
able  to  provide.  Now,  in  the  worst  paid  employments — in  the  field  of 
unskilled  labour  generally,  with  few  exceptions — the  earnings  of  the 
worker  are  too  scanty  to  allow  of  any  such  provision  on  an  extended 
scale.  Hence,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  in  their 
History  of  Trade-Unionism  (p.  463),  “the  branches  of  a  Labour 
Union  are,  for  one  reason  or  other,  always  crumbling  away,  and  the 
total  membership  is  only  maintained  by  perpetually  breaking  fresh 
ground. .  .  .  The  greater  part  of  the  organizer’s  time  is  taken  up  in  main¬ 
taining  the  enthusiasm  of  his  members,  and  in  sweeping  in  new  con¬ 
verts.  .  . .  He  is  seldom  a  man  of  affairs.”  It  is  this  which  necessitates 
the  distinction  between  the  “old”  and  the  “new”  trade-unionism, 
which  explains  the  bitterness  with  which  the  leaders  of  each  have 
often  spoken  of  the  other.  And  I  own  1  do  not  see,  as  matters  now 
stand,  what  effectual  support  the  “Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and 
Employed”  can  look  for  at  the  hands  of  these  unions  of  the  poorer 
workers,  with  barely  an  out-of-work  benefit,  perhaps  a  strike-benefit 
only,  whose  branches,  to  use  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb’s  above-quoted  words, 
are  “always  crumbling  away.”  But  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
whether,  in  place  of  meeting  the  “new  unionism”  with  abuse,  like 
Mr.  Howell  in  his  Trade-Unionism  New  and  Old,  it  would  not  l)e 
far  wiser  for  the  older  unions  to  consider  whether  some  plan  could 
not  be  devised  for  connecting  the  new  unions  with  the  old  by  a  closer 
tie  than  that  of  mere  representation  at  a  trade-union  congress, — 
enabling,  for  instance,  all  the  unskilled  labourers  connected  with  a 
given  skilled  trade  to  join  the  union  of  that  trade  at  lower  rates  of 
subscription  and  lower  benefits,  so  as  to  give  them  the  advantages 
of  the  existing  organization  and  its  steadying  influence.  I  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  its  solution 
is  one  to  defy  for  ever  the  thoughtful  shrewdness  of  our  true  ^bour 
leaders.  Individual  skilled  artisans,  like  John  Burns,  have  shown 
the  way  to  what  is  needed  by  meeting  unskilled  labourers,  placing 
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themselves  at  their  head,  leading  them  in  their  struggles.  It  remains 
for  the  whole  organized  body  of  the  skilled  workers  to  take  up  the 
task,  and  to  lift  their  unskilled  brethren  into  their  own  organizations. 
Then  only  can  labour  generally  in  this  country  stand  side  by  side  with 
capital  as  a  social  force  of  equal  potency,  until  the  time  comes  when, 
as  I  trust,  the  two  shall  be  married  together  for  all  purposes  in  the 
unity  of  co-operation.  J.  M.  Lcdlow. 

L’ Association  Protestante  pour  L’^JTCDE  Pratique  des 
Questions  Sociales.^ — The  sixth  general  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  at  Montauban  last  November,  and  consisted  of  two  days  of 
discussion  and  social  intercourse.  The  scope  and  motive  of  the  society 
arc  well  shown  in  the  opening  speech  of  the  President  M.  Boyve,  and 
in  the  report  of  the  general  Secretary. 

M.  Boyve  directly  attacks  the  problem  of  poverty.  He  points  out 
that  pauperism  is  not  merely  the  result  of  imprudence  and  vice  ;  but 
that  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  it  is  the  effect  of  bad  economic  conditions, 
shown  in  the  increasing  severance  between  material  distress  on  the 
one  hand,  and  luxury  on  the  other.  Much,  therefore,  calls  for  social 
reform,  and  in  this  connection  the  evolutionists  form  a  middle  party 
between  two  extremes,  the  inactive  and  the  “  revolutionnaires.”  M. 
Boyve's  condemnation  of  these  last  may  seem  to  English  minds  a  little 
severe.  He  first  shows  the  fallacy  in  the  maxim,  “  Labour  is  the 
measure  of  Value  ;  ’*  for  not  only  manual  labour,  but  the  capital  which 
supports  it,  the  knowledge  that  directs  it,  and  the  demand  for  its 
result  must  be  taken  into  account.  So  far  his  argument  is  sound,  but 
he  does  not  recognize  the  truth  indicated  by  a  statement  in  itself  crude 
and  inaccurate.  Not  only  does  he  leave  out  the  land  question — a 
thought  always  present  when  the  reward  of  labour  is  considered 
inadequate — ^but  also  the  conventional  character  of  capital  accumulated 
in  the  form  of  money.  These  two  facts — that  rent  is  not  an  economic 
necessity,  and  that  power  over  capital  in  the  form  of  money  rests  on 
convention — are  at  the  basis  of  social  revolutionary  schemes.  Thus 
it  is  natural  that  while  moderate  reformers  suggest  a  land-tax,  or 
increased  inheritance  duties,  the  more  extreme,  on  the  same  grounds, 
discredit  capital  and  appropriation  of  land  altogether. 

The  Secretary’s  report,  read  by  M.  Tarrou,  further  explains  the  aims 
of  the  Association,  though  the  facts  reported  are  few.  It  is  an  associa¬ 
tion  for  study,  which  seeks  to  lay  down  principles  evolved  **  according 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of  Protestantism" — principles  which  its 
members  must  apply  to  details  of  practical  life.  Further  uniformity  is 

'  Travaux  du  Congrit  de  Montauban.  [230  pp.  8vo.  Fischbacber.  Paris, 
1895] 
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not  desired.  The  bond  is  threefold  :  the  members  are  Christians, 
Protestants,  Frenchmen,  whose  highest,  bat  not  unworthy,  hopes 
are  to  spread  jast  ideas,  however  few,  and  to  wake  up  Protestantism  to 
its  social  duties.  It  does  not  even  seek  to  include  all  reformers  ;  but 
by  eneouraging  study  tries  to  lay  a  foundation  for  reform,  and  to  check 
irresponsible  action.  The  report  especially  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
making  laymen  take  the  largest  practical  share  in  the  work.  The 
conception  limits  the  scope  of  the  society,  but  only  with  the  view  of 
concentrating  its  activity  ;  it  is  not  to  dissipate  its  strength  on  errors 
and  experiments. 

The  other  speeches  and  papers  are  of  less  general  interest :  the 
committee  reported  on  two  Essays,  sent  in  for  competition,  but 
neither  attained  the  full  prize  :  then  came  the  local  reports.  That  from 
Bordeaux  contains  somewhat  protracted  details  of  local  works.  The 
account  given  of  the  Societe  Fraternelle  in  Paris,'where  the  University 
students  meet  with  artisans  for  consultation  and  study,  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  this  section,  but  it  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 
Association.  The  main  discussiops  of  the  meeting,  in  point  of  length, 
were  those  on  the  alcohol  question,  and  collectivism.  The  first  of  these 
indicates  a  growing  national  evil,  and  though  the  speakers  difiered 
about  the  advantages  of  total  abstinence,  yet  there  was  for  the  most 
part  moderation  and  agreement.  M.  Blanquis  started  the  quaint  idea 
that,  as  women  are  more  sober  than  men,  they  must  possess  powers  of 
restraint  which  show  that  their  political  and  social  sphere  ought  to  be 
enlarged.  His  paper  is  interesting  as  showing  the  Frenchman’s  dread 
of  eccentricity  and  his  sociable  nature.  The  ensuing  discussion  led  to 
a  resolution  on  the  subject,  which  was  distinctly  temperate. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  discussion  on  collectivism  ;  the 
subject  rather  extended  itself,  but  certain  questions,  such  as  limits  to 
bequest,  and  the  amount  of  “  earnings  of  management,”  as  distinct 
from  interest  on  capital,  were  omitted  or  left  in  confusion.  It  will 
be  long  before  the  word  **  profits  ”  rises  from  its  obscurity,  and  before 
the  director  is  acknowledged  as  a  worker,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he 
may  be  a  capitalist  as  well. 

The  meeting  as  a  whole  represented  earnestness  and  good  sense  in 
the  face  of  special  difficulties.  The  society  is  in  the  position  of  a 
minority  unsupported  by  an  historic  Church,  though  its  organization 
is  complete  and  it  numbers  651  members.  It  may  be  hard  for  these 
to  reconcile  patient  study  with  tolerance  of  error  ;  but  however  much 
we  value  moderation,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  dread  of  extremes 
which  weakens  endeavour,  and  which  prevents  even  a  fair  economic 
view  of  certain  vexed  questions.  This  dread  appears,  perhaps 
inevitably,  in  the  report  before  us.  M.  W.  Whelfton. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895  (58  &  59  Viet.,  eh.  37,  4to, 
23  pp.,  3^.,  postage  is  chiefly  directed  towards  strengthening 
and  extending,  in  matters  of  detail,  legislation  at  present  in  force. 
It  contains,  however,  several  important  novelties.  Laundries,  with 
some  invidious  exceptions,  arc  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts,  so  far  as 
regards  sanitary  provisions,  safety,  notices,  and  education  of  children, 
and  their  hours  are  restricted  to  ten  for  children,  twelve  for  young 
persons,  fourteen  for  women.  Any  occupier  of  a  factory,  workshop, 
or  laundry,  who  gives  out  work  to  be  done  in  a  dwelling-house  where 
there  is  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  or  small-pox  is  made  liable  to  a  fine 
of  £10,  unless  he  proves  that  he  did  not  and  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  know  of  the  existence  of  the  illness  in  the  house.  No 
new  underground  bakehouses  are  to  be  permitted,  though,  toleration 
is  still  extended  to  the  old.  Every  factory  and  workshop  is  to  have 
not  less  than  250  cubic  feet  of  space  per  person  employed,  and  an 
extra  150  per  person  during  overtime.  The  absurd  proposal  to  fix 
a  minimum  temperature  of  60°,  no  matter  what  the  weather  outside, 
has  disappeared  from  the  bill  during  its  transformation  into  an  act. 

The  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1895  (58  &  59  Viet.,  ch.  26,  4to, 
7  pp.,  li^tf.),  contains  a  number  of  amendments  of  the  law,  important, 
no  doubt,  but  of  purely  technical  interest.  It  ends  with  the  dangerous 
provision  that  any  copy  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  “printed 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  under  the  authority  of  the  Queen’s 
Printer,  may  be  printed  with  the  additions,  omissions,  and  substitutions 
required  by  this  Act.” 

The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Amendment  Act,  1895  (58 
&  59  Viet.,  cb.  30,  4to,  1  p.,  id.),  which  doubtless  originated  in  the 
same  quarter,  goes  a  step  further  on  the  downward  path.  It  provides 
a  new  subsection  in  place  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  7 -of  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1893,  and  then,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  reader,  goes  on  to  say,  “  All  copies  of  the  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Act,  1893,  printed  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
by  any  of  the  several  printers  to  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
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dalj  authorised  to  print  the  statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall 
be  printed  with  the  substitution  required  by  this  Act.’*  This  actually 
forbids  the  Queen’s  printers  to  issue  any  more  true  copies  of  the  Act 
of  1893,  in  addition  to,  as  in  the  former  case,  authorizing  them  to 
issue  a  garbled  copy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  this  practice  is  to  be 
followed  in  future,  the  Legislature  will  not  again  forget  to  add,  “  and 
shall  bear  at  the  top  the  words,  *  Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.’  ” 

The  Shop  Hours  Act,  1895  (58  Viet.,  ch.  5,  4to,  1  p.,  irf.),  provides 
for  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  upon  the  shopkeeper  who  fails  to  exhibit 
the  notice  required  by  the  Act  of  1892. 

Miss  Collet’s  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Employment  of  Women 
and  Girls  (Command  Paper  7564,  8vo,  160  pp.,  8rf.,  postage  2\d.'), 
which  was  issued  by  the  Labour  Department  late  in  June,  1895,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  professes  to  have  been  printed  in  1894,  consists 
of  an  examination  of  (1)  the  published  census  statistics,  supplemented 
by  some  of  the  statistics  collected  but  not  published,  (2)  statistics 
collected  by  the  Labour  Department  in  1894  as  to  the  employment 
of  women  in  cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted  manufactures  in  1894,  and 
(3)  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics  of  wages  in  the  same  manufactures 
in  1886.  From  the  census  statistics  Miss  Collet  draws  the  conclusion 
that  the  extension  of  women’s  wage-paid  labour  between  1881  and 
1891  was  very  small,  and  that  married  women’s  wage-paid  labour 
diminished.  The  other  two  parts  of  the  Report  are  written  with  a 
view  to  place  on  record  data  for  comparisons  at  some  future  period 
rather  than  to  establish  the  existence  of  any  particular  movement. 

The  “  extension  ”  or  “  increase  ”  of  women’s  wage-paid  employment 
is  a  highly  ambiguous  phrase.  'Miss  Collet  takes  it  to  mean  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  wage-paid  women  to  the  whole  number,  and  in 
comparing  the  increase  or  decrease  in  particular  trades,  she  gives  the 
figures  which  indicate  the  importance  of  the  change  in  relation  to  the 
whole  nnmber  of  women  and  not  in  relation  to  the  number  engaged 
in  each  trade.  For  example:  if  in  1881,  out  of  100  women  in  any 
place,  20  are  engaged  in  one  trade  X,  and  10  in  another  trade  Y, 
and  in  1891,  out  of  every  100,  30  are  engaged  in  trade  X,  and  20  in 
trade  Y,  she  treats  the  two  increases  as  of  equal  importance,  as  they 
are  each  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of  women,  although  in 
relation  to  the  trades  the  increase  in  X  is  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent., 
and  the  increase  in  Y  at  100  per  cent.  On  this  basis,  the  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  chief  results  regarding  wage-paid  employment 
among  women  at  five  groups  of  ages  : — 

10-15  I  clothing,  cotton,  shoes. 

\  Decrease  in  domestic  service. 
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C  Increase  in  clothing,  washing,  shoes,  nnrsing,  grocery. 
15-25  -J  Decrease  in  domestic  service  (very  large),  agriculture, 
V  silk,  wooL 

(  Increase  in  domestic  service,  nursing,  teaching,  grocery. 
25-45  Decrease  in  clothing,  washing,  agriculture,  nursing. 

(  Increase  in  domestic  service,  grocery,  lodgings,  charing. 
45-65  Decrease  in  clothing,  washing,  agriculture,  silk,  cotton. 

j  Increase  in  domestic  service,  grocery. 

Decrease  in  washing,  clothing,  nursing,  agriculture, 
I  teaching,  silk. 

The  changes  at  different  ages,  it  will  be  observed,  often  run  counter 
to  each  other.  The  results  for  women  of  all  *  ages  are  consequently 
not  so  striking  as  those  for  particular  ages.  After  allowing  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  “seamstress,”  which  is  an  etymological  rather 
than  an  economic  fact,  and  setting  the  increase  of  hotel  servants, 
and  perhaps  lodging-house  keepers,  against  the  decrease  of  domestic 
servants, ‘  there  is  no  considerable  change,  except  a  decrease  in  agri¬ 
culture  of  19  per  10,000  women  over  ten,  and  this  is  probably  an 
exaggeration  of  the  facts.* 

On  page  18,  Miss  Collet  appears  to  have  for  once  fallen  into  a 
statistical  pitfall.  She  seems  to  believe  that  the  fact  that  the  children 
between  ten  and  fifteen  were  48*7  per  cent,  of  the  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  in  1891,  as  against  47  per  cent,  in  1881,  shows  that 
there  is  “  an  increase  in  the  relative  number  of  children  who  survive 


to  be  employed.”  But  if  no  children  at  all  had  been  born  between 
1881  and  1885,  or  if  all  the  children  born  in  those  years  had  died 
before  1891,  the  children  of  ten  to  fifteen  on  January  1,  1891,  would 
have  been  actually  100  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  five  and 
fifteen,  instead  of  47  per  cent,  as  in  1881,  and  this  surely  would  not 
have  shown  that  more  survived  to  be  employed  !  The  children  of  ten 
to  fifteen  in  1891,  are  the  survivors  not  of  the  children  of  five  to  ten 
in  1891,  but  of  the  children  under  five  in  1881.  The  diminution  of  the 
number  of  these  persons  in  the  ten  years  was  8'44  per  cent.,  and  their 


'  In  the  summary  given  above,  milliners,  dressmakers,  staymakers,  tailors,  shirt- 
makers,  seamstresses,  drapers,  linen  drapers,  and  mercers,  are  grouped  together 
under  “  Clothing,”  as  they  are,  in  fact,  hopelessly  mixed  up  in  real  life ;  and  hotel 
servants  are  combined  with  domestic  servants,  as  their  work  is  of  the  same 
character. 

*  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  the  number  of  women  returned  as  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  fell  between  40  and  50  per  cent  that  women’s  labour  in  agriculture 
fell  to  that  extent  Wherever  such  labour  is  of  a  somewhat  casual  character,  a 
small  diminution  of  its  amount  might  be  sufficient  to  make  many  women  cease  to 
call  themselves  agricultural  workers. 
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predecessors,  the  children  under  five  in  1871,  only  diminished  8*78.  So 
tliat  the  reduction  of  mortality  shown  by  the  censuses  is  very  small, 
even  on  the  assumption,  probably  too  favourable,  that  the  children 
under  five  in  1871  were,  on  the  average,  as  old  as  the  children  under 
five  in  1881.  Miss  Collet  was  on  the  right  track  when  she  remarks, 
vaguely  and  insufficiently,  that  “  the  diminished  birth-rate  is  also  a 
factor  in  this  change.”  The  birth-ra<c  does  not  enter  into  the  question 
at  all,  but  the  births  in  each  quinquennium  are  obviously  the  one  source 
from  which  the  persons  in  each  quinquennium  of  life  are  derived,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  births  of  1871-75  exceeded  the  births  of 
1866-70,  by  7*31  per  cent.,  while  the  births  of  1881-85,  only  exceeded 
those  of  1876-80  by  0‘77  per  cent.,  and  this  difierence  is  just  about  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  change  in  proportions  noticed  by  Miss  Collet. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  inquiries  will  lead  to  a  more  complete 
and  efficient  publication  of  the  census  returns  in  the  future.  It  is  not 
that  too  little  information  is  collected  in  the  householders’  schedules, 
but  that  little  and  sometimes  no  use  is  made  of  the  information 
obtained.  Moreover,  the  last  two  censuses  have  been  very  much 
inferior  in  this  respect  to  their  predecessors.  Their  disgraceful  in¬ 
adequacy  is  apparent  on  nearly  every  page  of  the  first  part  of  Miss 
Collet’s  report,  and  she  is  'obliged  to  resort  to  ingenious,  but  highly 
conjectural  methods  to  supply  the  place  of  statistics  which  are  not 
forthcoming,  simply 'because  economists  and  statisticians,  before  the  last 
census,  asked  that  more  information  should  be  obtained  in  the  schedules 
instead  of  asking  that  a  sufficient  number  of  clerks  should  be  employed 
to  tabulate  what  was  obtained. 

The  3rrf  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Distress  from  want 
of  Employment  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  (House  of 
Commons  Paper,  No.  365,  foL,  17  pp.,  recommends,  (1)  that 

the  Local  Government  Board  should  “  consider  the  application  ”  and 
make  rules  for  the  use  of  the  powers  which  Boards  of  Guardians  at 
present  possess  to  “  set  poor  persons  to  work  at  wages,”  (2)  that  in 
cases  of  exceptional  distress  “the  deserving  man  forced  to  become 
dependent  upon  public  aid  ”  should  be  distinguished  from  “  the  ordinary 
claimant  for  parish  relief  ”  and  exempted  from  disabilities  as  regards 
the  franchise,  both  local  and  parliamentary,  (3)  “  that  orders  for  indoor 
repair  work  and  for  new  work,  where  feasible,  should  be  given  out 
by  public  bodies  with  reference  to  what  are  now  the  slack  months, 
generally  January  and  February,  in  so  far  as  this  course  is  consistent 
with  efficiency  of  execution  and  with  reasonable  economy,”  (4)  that 
“  the  guardians  of  any  metropolitan  union  should  be  empowered,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  London  County  Council,  to  agree  with  any  sanitary 
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sathoritj  within  their  union  that  in  consideration  of  the  latter  employ¬ 
ing  snch  number  of  persons  and  (jtic)  during  such  period  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  the  guardians  will  make  a  contribution  to  the  sanitary 
authority  of  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  cost  incurred  in 
the  employment  of  such  persons,  such  contribution  to  be  a  charge  on 
the  metropolitan  common  poor  fund.”  These  recommendations  were 
made  simply  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  next  winter  may  present 
a  renewal  of  the  distress,  since  the  committee  found  it  impossible  to 
consider  adequately  ^  the  whole  of  this  great  subject,”  in  consequence 
of  the  impending  dissolution.  It  hoped  that  in  another  parliament  the 
House  would  renew  the  inquiry  **  in  order  that  the  Legislature  may  be 
guided  to  the  adoption  of  some  palliative  for  the  evils  to  which  many 
of  the  best  and  most  industrious  among  our  people  are  at  present  ex¬ 
posed.”  The  final  meetings  of  the  committee  were  thinly  attended, 
and  the  members  present  were  far  from  unanimous.  To  make  any 
recommendations  at  all  was  only  decided  upon  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman.  The  recommendation  about 
wage-paid  employment  to  be  given  by  guardians  was  not  in  the  chair¬ 
man’s  draft,  and  was  inserted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bousfield,  supported 
by  Messrs.  Acland,  Benn,  Burns,  Isaacson,  Logan,  Mather,  Piukersgiil, 
Randel4  and  John  Wilson  of  Durham,  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Bolton, 
Renshaw,  and  Stuart  Wortley.  The  franchise  recommendation  in  the 
draft  only  applied  to  the  parliamentary  vote.  An  amendment  in  favour 
of  making  no  recommendation  on  the  subject,  was  lost  on  a  party  vote, 
and  another  which  proposed  to  leave  out  the  reference  to  “  exceptional 
distress,”  so  that  the  recommendation  should  apply  at  all  times,  was 
defeated  by  Messrs.  Acland,  Mather,  and  John  Wilson  of  Durham, 
coalescing  with  Messrs.  Bolton,  Isaacson,  Round,  and  Stuart  Wortley, 
against  Messrs.  Benn,  Burns,  Logan,  Pickersgill,  and  Randell.  The 
local  franchise  was  inserted,  and  the  London  recommendation  added  by 
party  votes  of  eight  to  four. 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Retired  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Employment  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  (Commons 
Paper,  No.  338,  fol.,  15  pp.,  2d.),  does  not  contain  any  very  remarkable 
proposals.  It  regrets  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme  under  which 
telegraph  messengers  were  to  have  been  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
army  before  being  employed  as  letter-carriers,  and  is  not  content  with 
the  concession  by  which  half  of  the  army  service  of  ex-telegraph 
messengers  is  reckoned  as  service  with  the  Post  Office,  if  they  return 
to  it  on  the  expiration  of  their  term.  It  points  out  the  suitability  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  for  various  classes  of  work,  recommends  that  time 
and  encouragement  be  given  to  soldiers  to  attend  technical  instruction, 
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and  to  perfect  themselvea  in  indnstrial  work,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
reports  of  some  members  of  the  Aged  Poor  Commission  in  condemning 
the  pernicious  practice  of  quarterly  payment  of  pensions. 

From  the  paper  entitled  Post  Office  Employees  (Commons  Paper, 
No.  354,  fol.,  1  p.,  irf.),  it  appears  that  in  1890  the  Post  Office  em¬ 
ployed  117,989  persons  ;  in  1891,  125,762  ;  in  1892,  131,459  ;  in  1893, 
136,111  ;  and  in  1894,  138,738. 

The  return  relating  to  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  (Commons  Paper, 
No.  313,  fol.,  3  pp.,  lid.')  shows  the  deposits  to  have  increased  in  the 
year  from  £80,597,641  to  £89,266,066.  These  figures  do  not  include 
Government  stock  held  by  the  Post  Office  on  behalf  of  individual 
depositors,  and  this  amount  increased  by  £700,000. 

Another  return,  Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies  (Commons 
Paper,  No.  314,  fol.,  3  pp.,  ^d.),  shows  that  the  interest  paid  to  de¬ 
positors  was  £2,015,903  1».  7d.,  and  the  expenses  £414,557  os.  id., 
while  the  interest  receivetl  from  securities  was  £2,434,498  15s.  7d., 
leaving  a  very  exiguous  profit  of  £4,038  8s.  8d.,  which  will  doubtless 
vanish  entirely  during  the  present  year.  On  the  other  Savings  Banks 
there  was  a  considerable  loss,  the  interest  paid  to  trustees  being 
£1,174,505,  and  the  interest  received  £18,777  less.  Still  worse  is  the 
account  with  the  Friendly  Societies,  the  interest  paid  to  them  being 
£38,827  16s.  3<f.,  and  the  interest  obtained  only  £30,452  13s.  Yet 
these  institutions  are  proud  of  their  independence  of  State  assistance. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Inspection  Committee 
of  Trustee  Savings  Banks  for  the  year  ended  Nov.  20, 1894  (Commons 
Paper,  No.  42,  fol.,  122  pp..  Is.  2^d.,  postage  3d.),  shows  that  the 
committee  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  diminution  of  the  return 
from  investments,  but  nourishes  wild  hopes  of  finding  a  resource  in 
widening  the  field  of  investment  instead  of  by  the  simple  and  easy 
method  of  reducing  the  interest  paid  to  depositors. 

How  futile  any  attempt  to  escape  from  this  course  is  likely  to 
be  is  shown  by  the  return  called  Government  Departments  Securities 
(Commons  Paper,  No.  203,  fol.,  8  pp..  Id.),  which  shows  that  the 
amount  of  consols  held  by  Government  departments  and  offices  increased 
between  March  31,  1894,  and  March  31,  1895,  from  £103,638,582  to 
£118,228,195.  Small  increases  in  the  local-loans  stock  and  the 
two-and-a-halfs  bring  the  total  increase  up  to  more  than  15  millions  of 
stock,  and  the  amount  of  money  invested  to  more  than  16  millions. 
No  widening  of  the  field  of  investment  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be 
allowed  to  savings  banks  can  cope  with  such  an  enormous  sum,  and  if 
present  tendencies  continue  1^  per  cent,  is  more  likely  than  2^  per  cent, 
to  be  the  current  interest  on  the  soundest  investments  twenty  years  hence. 
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The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  (Commons  Paper,  No.  346, 
fol.,  10  pp.,  2<2.),  is  not  chargeable  with  the  usual  faults  of  such  docu¬ 
ments.  It  recommends  definitely  enough,  1.  That  the  metrical  system 
of  weights  and  measures  be  at  once  legalized  for  ail  purposes.  2.  That 
after  a  lapse  of  two  years  the  metrical  system  be  rendered  compulsory 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  3.  That  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
measures  be  taught  in  all  public  elementary  schools  as  a  necessary  and 
integral  part  of  arithmetic,  and  that  decimals  be  introduced  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  school  curriculum  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
The  report  represents  the  opinions  of  Sir  E.  Hill,  Sir  S.  Montagu,  and 
Messrs.  Crombie,  Alban  Gibbs,  Godson,  and  Webster.  Mr.  James 
Stevenson  voted  against  it,  and  the  other  ten  members  of  the  committee 
absented  themselves  on  June  27,  when  the  report  was  under  consider¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Stevenson  appears  to  attach  vast  importance  to  the  facts, 
which  are  surely  curious  rather  than  useful,  that  an  unworn  halfpenny 
weighs  one-fifth  of  an  ounce  and  measures  an  inch,  and  that  a  pound 
avoirdupois  weighs  a  tenth  of  a  gallon  of  water,  and  an  ounce  approxi¬ 
mately  one-thousandth  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  inquire  what  amendments  are  necessary  in  the  acts  re¬ 
lating  to  Joint  Stock  Companies  incorporated  with  Limited  Liability 
(Command  Paper  7779,  fol.,  232  pp..  Is.  9<f.,  postage  4^.),  contains 
recommendations  which  will  appear  far  too  mild  to  the  deluded  believer 
in  prospectuses  decked  by  venerated  names.  The  committee,  however, 
headed  as  it  was  by  Lord  Justice  Davey,  Mr.  Justice  Chitty,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Vaughan  Williams,  and  including  an  excellent  selection  of 
financial  personages,  was  about  as  strong  a  one  as  could  possibly  have 
been  appointed.  The  results  of  its  labours  are  embodied  in  a  draft  bill. 

The  Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns  (^Englajid')  for  1892-3 
(Commons  Papers,  Nos.  198,  295,  295-i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  fol.,  in 
all  946  pp.,  7s.  9^.,  postage  10^.),  reveal,  as  usual,  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  differences  in  the  expenditure  of  different  places  upon  the 
several  objects  of  local  government.  If  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  bring  the  facts  into  relief,  and  provide  an  intelligent  commentary 
instead  of  the  vapid  observations  which  do  duty  year  after  year  and 
appear  to  be  actually  printed  from  the  same  type,  the  returns  would  be 
much  more  valuable,  and  some  town-clerks  and  chairmen  of  finance 
committees  might  possibly  be  induced  to  put  them  to  the  use  for  which 
it  is  to  be  presumed  they  are  intended — the  promotion  of  economy  in 
local  government  by  the  aid  of  the  comparative  method. 

Edwin  Cannan. 
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NATURAL  RIGHTS  :  A  Criticism  of  some  Political  and  Ethical 
Conceptions.  By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  [304  pp.  8vo.  10s.  Qd. 
Sonnenschein.  London,  1895.] 

In  writing  this  book  Professor  Ritchie’s  object  has  been  to  “  expose 
confusions,  to  set  those  people  thinking  who  can  be  induced  to  think,” 
not  “  to  preach,  to  exhort,  to  rouse  to  enthusiastic  action.”  If  he  has 
contributed  to  that  clear  thinking,  which  is  the  tap-root  of  valuable 
action,  the  author’s  purpose  will  have  been  achieved.  He  has  therefore 
selected  for  criticism  a  set  of  famous  political  phrases,”  those  phrases 
which  spring  out  of  the  conception — or  fallacy,  as  some  might  say — 
of  “  Nature,”  phrases  which  in  their  long  history  have  at  once  guided 
and  obscured  political  and  moral  speculation.  His  task  has  been,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  rehabilitate  the  abstractions  of  the  past ;  on  the  other, 
to  dissect  the  confusions  of  our  own  intellectual  stock  in  tracle :  and 
ho  has  advisedly  chosen  to  load  his  readers  by  an  unbroken  line  of 
historical  continuity  from  the  Sophists  of  the  fifth  century,  b.c.,  to  the 
Sophists  of  to-day.  While  one  is  still  smiling  at  the  eccentricities  of 
exploded  theories,  one  is  startled  to  find  them  absorbed  into  the  very 
tissue  of  our  thought,  and  one  realizes  how  he  still  has  his  dwelling 
among  the  wreckage  of  past  creeds.  The  only  valuable  criticism  of 
political  philosophy  is  to  write  its  history  with  an  understanding  heart 
— this  axiom  Professor  Ritchie  has  firmly  grasped.  And  for  this  he 
has  one  sovereign  qualification — the  gift  of  liveliness.  There  is  not 
a  dull  page  in  the  book,  hardly  one  in  which  the  author  does  not 
challenge  a  smile.  If  this  is  indeed  philosophy,  it  is  philosophy 
tempered  with  epigrams  I  It  is  perhaps  a  little  ungracious,  after  such 
a  feast  of  wit,  to  go  on  to  say  that  the  profusion  of  the  epigrams  and 
the  good  quotations  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book  ;  and  that 
a  writer  who  has  happily  labelled  Diogenes  Laertius  that  editor  of 
philosophical  Tit  Bits,”  lays  himself  open  to  a  “  tu  quoque.”  Certainly 
Professor  Ritchie  has  emptied  his  commonplace-books  over  his  pages. 

Serious  and  detailed  criticism  of  such  a  work  would  naturally 
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proceed  on  two  lines,  historical  and  philosophical.  Historically  the 
book  leaves  many  gaps  for  future  investigators  to  fill  up ;  and  the 
writer  himself  deprecates  criticism  on  this  head  in  his  preface.  Still, 
the  sketchiness  is  none  the  less  a  serious  defect.  Somehow  or  other 
Professor  Ritchie  never  conveys  the  indefinable  impression  of  a  trained 
historical  faculty — hardly  succeeds  in  convincing  his  reader  that  records 
have  been  carefully  sifted,  and  that,  if  much  has  found  its  way  into 
his  pages,  much  which  went  to  the  building  up  of  his  conclusions 
remains  behind, — does  not,  in  sum,  invest  his  history  with  the  historical 
“atmosphere"  which  is  the  slow  result  of  minute  and  omnivorous 
historical  study.  The  history  of  political  ideas  must  be  written  from 
laborious  induction,  not  merely  by  dramatic  incidents.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  story  could  not  have  been  made  more  continuous  ;  it 
is,  at  the  least,  confusing  to  begin  with  the  ideas  of  1789,  then  to 
return  to  Aristotle,  and  in  the  next  chapter  to  find  ourselves  back 
again  with  Rousseau,  only  once  more  to  be  relegated,  in  chap,  iv., 
among  a  set  of  thorny  mediaeval  distinctions.  Coming  to  details,  it 
does  not  appear  to  the  reviewer  that  “  Aristotle’s  feeling  about  the 
scientific  value  of  the  conception  of  ‘  universal  law  ’  may  be  fairly 
inferred  from  the  discussion  in  Politics,  iii.  16,” — the  passage  surely 
1>clongs  to  quite  another  context.  It  is  strange  that,  in  dealing  with 
Cicero,  the  author  should  have  omitted  any  reference  to  the  noble 
passage  in  the  De  Republica,  ii.  22,  in  which  he  identifies  the  law  of 
nature  with  the  moral  law.  He  does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  quite  sufficiently 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Ulpian’s  distinction  between  jus  naturale  and 
jus  gentium  is  unique  among  the  writings  of  Roman  jurists  ;  and  his 
whole  treatment  of  mediaeval  philosophy  is  certainly  inadequate. 

And  if  Professor  Ritchie’s  history  is  incomplete,  it  cannot  bo  urged 
in  compensation  that  his  philosophy  is  clear.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
one  cannot  help  contrasting  his  book  with  a  later  notorious  essay, 
Mr.  Balfour’s  “  Foundations  of  Belief."  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  skilled 
controversialist,  his  style  graceful,  his  argument  is  strictly  consecutive, 
his  logic  impeccable  ;  he  has,  in  fact,  all  the  art  requisite  for  making 
the  weak  case  appear  the  better.  On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Ritchie 
is  combative  and  anecdotal ;  you  enjoy  his  digressions,  but  you  lose 
the  thread  of  the  argument ;  his  logic  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  epigram 
and  quotation  ;  and  with  a  thoroughly  good  case  and  on  a  well-beaten 
track  ho  rarely  succeeds  in  carrying  his  readers  to  a  conclusion.  It  is 
a  picnic,  not  an  exploration.  Read,  for  instance,  his  chapter  on  What 
determines  Rights  ’’ — philosophically  speaking  the  kernel  of  the  book, — 
and  you  will,  unless  you  can  read  between  the  lines,  be  content  with 
results  almost  purely  negative.  You  learn  to  distrust  the  words. 
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Authority,  Nature,  Utility*’  (at  least  the  utility  of  the  individual), 
but  you  do  not  feel  that  you  have  discovered  what  a  natural  right  is, 
whetiier  in  fact  there  are  such  things  as  natural  rights,  whether  a 
natural  right  is  or  is  not  identical  with  a  moral  right,  and  what  is  the 
precise  relation  between  rights  and  duties.  No  doubt  Professor 
Ritchie  holds  in  his  hands  the  master-key  of  “  evolution,”  and  evidently 
understands  how  to  apply  it.  “The  person  with  rights  and  duties 
is  the  product  of  a  society,  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  must 
therefore  l)e  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  society  as  a  whole,  and 
not  the  society  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual.”  But  then,  if 
natural  rights  are  social  rights,  by  what  standard  of  society  are  we  to 
treat  them  ?  The  actual  impact  of  public  opinion  at  any  given  time 
on  any  given  society,  and  the  ideal  society  in  which  alone  the  “  highest 
mounted  minds  ”  are  content  to  recognize  their  code,  are  two  very 
different  conceptions.  Evolution,  though  it  bridges  the  gulf  between 
the  actual  and  the  ideal  for  the  race,  does  not  solve  the  practical 
problem  of  conduct  for  the  individual.  And  surely  Professor  Ritchie 
cannot  be  serious  in  his  definition  of  a  moral  right  (p.  78),  or  in  the 
words  which  follow  :  “  The  only  sanction  of  a  moral  right,  as  such,  is 
the  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  private  persons.”  One  must 
protest  against  such  an  analysis.  A  moral  right  is  not  limited  by 
public  opinion.  It  is  the  right  of  the  individual  conscience,  and  is 
only  so  far  under  the  indirect  sway  of  public  opinion  as  the  individual 
is  moulded  by  the  forces  at  work  in  the  society.  Of  course  moral 
rights  must  bo  determined  by  a  social  reference,  but  the  only  interpreter 
of  this  reference  is  the  reason  of  the  individual  who  claims  to  exercise 
them. 

It  is  only  because  we  hail  learnt  to  expect  so  much  from  Professor 
Ritchie,  that  I  have  dared  to  confess  to  some  disappointment  that  ho 
has  not  allowed  himself  the  time  to  follow  up  the  ideas  which  he  has 
thrown  out  in  such  profusion.  If  the  mission  of  the  book  be  to 
stimulate,  it  ought  to  bo  successful ;  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  book 
in  any  but  a  critical  temper,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  few  readers 
will  got  from  cover  to  cover  without  “  clearing  their  minds  of  cant  ” 
by  the  way. 

W.  G.  PotiSON-SlllTU. 

LIFE  OF  ADAM  SMITH.  By  John  Rae.  [449  pp.  8vo. 

12«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1895.3 

Buckle  declared  that  the  Wealth  of  Nations  is  “  probably  the  most 
important  book  that  has  ever  been  written,”  and  that  it  “  has  done 
more  toAvards  the  happiness  of  man  than  has  been  effected  by  the 
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united  abilities  of  all  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  • 
has  preserved  an  authentic  account”  The  assertion  is  characteristic 
of  a  generation  when  free  trade  was  still  regarded  as  an  inexhaustible 
horn  of  plenty,  and  commercial  prosperity  as  the  surest  guarantee  of 
national  well-being.  But  though  we  can  no  longer  ascribe  plenary 
inspiration  to  Adam  Smith,  we  must  all  admit  that  his  life  was  well 
worth  writing.  It  is  not  an  exciting  story,  by  any  means  :  the  soli¬ 
tary  adventure  in  the  life  of  the  great  economist  was  when  he  was 
kidnapped  by  gipsies  at  a  very  tender  age.  But  it  is  the  story  of  a 
happy,  as  well  as  of  a  useful,  life  :  indeed,  Mr.  Rae’s  book  confirms  an 
impression  which  is  conveyed  by  reading  the  lives  of  Gibbon,  Hume, 
Macaulay,  and  others,  that  the  bachelor  man  of  letters,  who  has  no 
cares,  a  good  subject  to  work  upon,  and  good  friends,  is  among  the 
happiest  and  most  enviable  of  mankind.  The  work  before  ns  is  purely 
biographical :  it  contains  little  or  no  criticism  of  Smith’s  economical 
theories,  and  perhaps  less  than  the  reader  would  wish  for  about  tho 
first  reception  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  their  gradual  permeation  in 
Great  Britain  and  abroad.  Mr.  Bae  has  collected  details  of  Smith’s 
life  with  conscientious  care,  and  he  has  compiled  a  good  index.  Wo 
wish  the  publishers  had  added  a  portrait. 

An  amusing  chapter,  near  the  beginning  of  the  book,  narrates  the 
experiences  of  the  young  philosopher  as  a  Balliol  undergraduate.  He 
matriculated  in  1740,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  remained  “up  ”  for 
six  years  on  end,  being  quite  unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  a  journey 
to  Scotland.  His  account  of  Oxford  in  that  dark  period  is  remarkable  ; 
his  language  is  even  more  severe  than  that  of  Gibbon  when  describing 
the  “  dull  but  deep  potations  ”  of  the  fellows  of  Magdalen.  He  tells 
us  that  a  foreign  traveller,  who  some  years  later  attended  a  public 
lecture  at  Oxford,  found  the  party  consuming  the  statutory  time  in 
profound  silence,  absorbed  in  novels  !  Of  his  tutors,  he  says  that 
“  every  man  consented  that  his  neighbour  might  neglect  his  duty,  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  himself  were  allowed  to  neglect  his  own.”  Perhaps, 
after  all,  our  sadly  unconscientious  predecessors  might  have  found 
something  to  say  for  themselves.  The  system  that  turned  out  in  one 
generation  Adam  Smith,  Gibbon,  and  Bentham,  seems  not  wholly 
indefensible.  Smith  was  not  happy  at  Balliol  The  Snell  exhi¬ 
bitioners,  of  whom  he  was  one,  were  not,  in  those  days,  “  welcomely 
received  ”  by  the  English  students  ;  and  when  the  Senatus  of  Glasgow 
wrote  to  complain,  tho  master  and  fellows  suggested  that  exhibitions 
and  exhibitioners  should  Ijo  transferred  to  Hertford  College.  This 
curious  proposal  was  declined  by  the  Scotchmen,  who  thought  that 
they  would  get  no  better  treatment  there  than  at  Balliol  Smith, 
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however,  found  plenty  of  time  for  reading,  in  spite  of  interruptions 
from  various  maladies,  among  which  he  seems  to  include  ^  a  violent  fit 
of  laziness,  which  has  confined  me  to  my  elbow-chair  these  three 
months.”  This  was  in  his  fourth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  was  made  Professor  of  Logic  at 
Glasgow,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  He  was  a  successful  lecturer,  and  always  tried  to  keep 
his  class  interested.  During  one  “  session.”  he  tells  us,  he  “  had  con¬ 
stantly  under  his  eye  ”  a  certain  student  with  a  plain  but  expressive 
countenance,”  whom  he  used  as  a  gauge  of  the  attention  of  the  rest. 

In  1763  Smith  resigned  his  professorship  to  become  travelling  tutor 
to  the  young  Duke  of  Buccleucb,  who  had  just  left  Eton.  This  pro¬ 
ceeding  seems  less  strange  when  we  find  that  he  was  offered  £300  a 
year  Jor  life,  nearly  double  what  he  made  at  Glasgow,  for  only  three 
years’  work.  Nor  does  this  scale  of  payment  seem  to  have  been 
unusual,  when  a  great  nobleman  was  the  pupil. 

The  later  chapters  are,  it  must  be  owned,  tedious  in  parts,  though 
they  contain  interesting  accounts  of  Smith’s  friendship  with  Hume  and 
other  intellectual  leaders,  and  an  amusing  but  probably  apocryphal 
story  of  his  interview  with  Samuel  Johnson.  It  is  curious  to  read 
that  a  kindly  memoir  of  Hume  raised  a  furious  outcry  among  the 
orthodox,  on  the  ground  that  to  represent  a  professed  unbeliever  as  a 
man  of  virtuous  life  and  amiable  character  was  a  manifest  falsehood, 
and  a  covert  attack  upon  Christianity. 

Mr.  Rae  adds  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Hume  was,  after  all, 
a  Theist.  Adam  Smith’s  own  character  will  apparently  bear  the 
minutest  inspection  ;  he  was  a  warm  friend,  extremely  honourable  and 
generous  in  money  matters,  and  without  reproach  in  all  other  ways. 
Though  a  capable  man  of  business,  his  absent-mindedness  often  led 
him  into  ludicrous  mistakes,  some  of  which  the  reader  will  find  narrated 
in  chap.  xx.  of  Mr.  Rac’s  volume  ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  pick  out 
all  the  plums  from  the  book  in  a  review.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Rae 
for  giving  us  a  careful  and  readable  biography  of  one  of  the  most 
notable  men  of  the  last  century. 

W.  R.  Inge. 

AMERICAN  CHARITIES :  A  Study  in  Philanthropy  and  Economics. 
By  Abios  G.  Warner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Social 
Science  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  [430  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  $1.75.  Crowell.  New  York,  1894.3 
Professor  Warner’s  book  will  recommend  itself  more  especially  to 
English  readers  under  its  second  title,  for  it  is  of  wide  interest,  and 
VoL.  V.— No.  4.  2  p 
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though  referring  mainly  to  the  development  and  characteristics  of 
charitable  institutions  in  the  United  States,  it  contains  many  instructive 
tables  and  statistics,  in  which  the  cities  of  the  Old  World  appear  side 
by  side  with  those  of  the  New.  “  Economics  ”  perhaps  figure  rather 
loss  than  “  Philanthropy  ; "  that  is  to  say,  in  the  purely  technical 
sense:  but,  since  Professor  Warner  describes  science  as  “nothing  but 
organized  common  sense,”  he  may  consider  that  the  very  large  stock 
of  this  valuable  quality  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  ancient  and  modern 
benevolence  constitutes  an  applied  science  of  economics.  He  quotes 
as  the  axiom  of  what  we  may  term  the  hand-to-mouth  order  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  and  which  of  course  he  unqualifiedly  condemns,  a  pulpit 
utterance  of  an  American  minister  on  the  subject  of  charity :  “  Pure 
religion  and  undefiled  before  Gk>d  and  the  Father  is  this  :  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  yourselves  un- 
s{)Otted  from  political  economy.” 

The  book  itself  is  the  outcome,  he  tells  us,  of  the  creation  and 
teaching  of  a  new  branch  of  education,  which  has  been  named  (more 
correctly  than  euphoniously)  philanthropology.  Courses  of  lectures 
in  this  polysyllabic  science  are  given  in  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States ;  and  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
developing  a  new  profession.  Whether  or  not  this  study  will  launch 
upon  the  world  large  numbers  of  people  who  purpose  to  make  their 
living  through  secretarial  and  other  work  for  charities,  it  will  at  all 
events  tend  to  form  a  greatly  enlightened  public  opinion  and  critical 
standpoint,  and  will  advantage  no  less  the  voluntary  workers  in  the 
philanthropic  field  than  the  pecuniary  supporters  of  organized  charity. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  important  and  recognized  a  position 
these  voluntary  workers  already  occupy  in  many  of  the  States,  where 
bodies  of  them  form  what  are  known  as  State  Boards  of  Charities, 
with  power,  it  is  true,  to  supervise  and  report  only ;  but,  even  so, 
exercising  wholesome  restraining  functions,  and  no  less  wholesome 
and  suggestive  sympathy.  In  some  States,  Boards  of  Charities  are 
formed  of  salaried  officials  :  these  do  not  escape  the  scourge  of 
American  politics  —  corruption ;  aud  form,  of  course,  part  of  the 
political  spoils,  to  be  struggled  and  fought  for  every  four  years. 
Traces  of  this  baneful  system  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  States 
in  most  unlooked-for  places  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  we  are  told  that 
the  paid  nurses  in  some  hospitals  under  public  management  “  keep 
their  positions  ...  as  long  as  politics  allow.”  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  how  deeply  Professor  Warner  deplores  this  obstacle  to  integrity 
and  usefulness. 

A  Charity  Organization  Society  was  started  in  Bufialo  in  1877, 
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being,  in  the  firsit  instance,  copied  direct  from  England.  This  has  now 
multiplied  to  the  extent  of  hftj-five  similar  societies,  located  in 
different  towns ;  each  with  certain  modifications  of  the  original  plan, 
and  laying  special  stress  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  objects, 
while  concurring  in  them  all  as  a  whole  :  (1)  Co-operation  between 
all  charitable  agencies  of  a  given  locality,  and  the  best  co-ordination 
of  their  efforts.  (2)  Accurate  knowledge  of  all  cases  treated.  (3)  To 
find  prompt  and  adequate  relief  for  all  that  should  have  it.  (4)  Ex¬ 
posure  of  imposture,  and  prevention  of  wilful  idleness.  (0)  To  find 
work  for  all  able  and  willing  to  do  anything.  (6)  Establishment  of 
relations  of  personal  interest  and  sympathy  between  the  poor  and  the 
well-to-do.  (7)  Prevention  of  pauperism — by  finding  work,  or  by 
special  educational  and  provident  schemes.  (8)  Collection  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  administration  of 
charities.  Professor  Warner  remarks  in  a  note,  that  “  one  of  the  most 
arduous  duties  connected  with  being  an  official  of  a  Charity  Organi¬ 
zation  Society  is  to  reply  to  the  casual  uninformed  inquirer  who  asks, 
‘  Well,  what  does  your  society,  do  ?  ’  Oue  begins  by  saying  that  the 
society  does  not  give  material  relief  of  any  sort,  and  this  is  apt  to  astonish 
the  questioner  so  much  that  ho  may  have  the  patience  to  listen  to  the 
necessarily  long  explanation  of  the  purposes  and  methods  of  the  society.” 

An  interesting  division,  entitled  “  Philanthropic  Financiering,”  con¬ 
tains  chapters  on  Public  and  Private  Charities,  Endowments,  and 
Public  Subsidies  to  Private  Charities.  The  desirability  of  the  last- 
mentioned  arrangement  seems  doubtful :  though  much  is  urged  in  its 
favour  ;  the  principal  considerations  being — (1)  Economy  ;  for  where 
the  number  of  dependants  in  a  given  class  is  small,  it  is  cheaper  to  have 
them  cared  for  than  to  establish  an  institution  for  them.  (2)  Private 
institutions  have  a  better  moral  effect  upon  the  inmates,  especially 
where  there  are  children,  than  the  public  ones  can  have.  (3)  By 
subsidizing  private  institutions  they  are  freed,  it  is  thought,  from  the 
blight  of  partisan  politics  and  the  spoils  system.  (4)  By  means  of 
subsidies  the  poor  are  helped  without  attaching  to  them  the  stigma  of 
pauperism.  This  last  argument,  how’ever,  is  as  frequently  brought 
forward  against  the  system  as  in  its  favour  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
to  disguise  pauperism  is,  in  many  cases,  to  encourage  it.  The  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  economy  is  mot  by  the  statement  that  this  arrangement, 
far  from  precluding,  actually  advances  the  establishment  of  duplicate 
institutions  ;  their  needless  multiplication  being  increased  by  inter¬ 
denominational  and  inter-medical  jealousies.  The  assertion  that  the 
system  withdraws  institutions  from  politics,  appears  to  be  one-sideil  ; 
for  it  certainly  involves  them  therein  in  a  new  and  unfortunate  way. 
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as  may  easily  be  Imagined,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  bully  or 
cajole  legislators  into  bestowing  the  required  grant.  Lastly,  the 
subsidy  system  is  objected  to  on  the  score  of  its  tendency  to  dry  up  the 
sources  of  private  benevolence.  On  the  whole,  the  cons  seem  more 
weighty  than  the  pros,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  way  in 
which  the  matter  develops  in  the  various  States. 

The  system  of  Endowment  would  seem  to  be  in  the  long  run  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  the  American  people  :  and  Professor  Warner,  without 
denouncing  it,  deplores  a  wide  acceptation  of  it  except  under  very 
strict  limitations. 

With  regard  to  paupers,  vagrants,  destitute  children,  and  sick  people, 
American  experience,  as  indeed  would  be  expected,  seems  to  coincide 
in  all  main  points  with  that  of  England  and  other  European  countries. 
Public  out-door  relief  is  becoming  more  and  more  widely  con¬ 
demned  :  and  the  opinion  is  held  in  many  States  and  cities  that  help 
of  this  kind  should  be  left  entirely  to  private  charity  and  schemes  of 
relief,  as  possessing  larger  reserves  of  patience,  tact,  and  discrimination. 
Professor  Warner  states  :  “  Nearly  all  the  experience  in  this  country 
indicates  that  out-door  relief  is  a  source  of  corruption  to  politics,  of 
expense  to  the  community,  and  of  degradation  and  increased  pauperiza¬ 
tion  to  the  poor.”  At  the  same  time,  he  confesses  that  this  may  in 
part  be  due  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  being  dowered  with 
what  he  calls  ^  a  larger  share  of  administrative  awkwardness  than  any 
other  civilized  population.”  The  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions  has 
received  but  little  attention  as  yet  in  America,  and  they  would  seem  to 
be  waiting  for  the  result  of  their  establishment  in  England. 

With  regard  to  the  “  Causes  of  Poverty,”  Professor  Warner  gives 
us  rather  the  symptoms  than  the  primary  causes — possibly  because  no 
two  people  have  yet  come  to  terms  as  to  what  these  primary  causes 
may  be  ;  but  the  statement  that  “  the  commonest  exciting  cause  of  the 
poverty  that  approaches  pauperism  is  incapacity,  resulting  in  most 
chronic  cases  from  sickness  or  other  degenerate  and  degenerating 
conditions,”  seems  hardly  adequate,  and  leads  to  the  thought  whether 
economics,  as  at  all  events  dealing  with  the  “  degenerating  conditions,” 
might  not  frame  a  rather  wider  and  more  suggestive  formula. 

The  book  is  written  throughout  in  a  most  fair  and  non-contentious 
spirit :  experience  and  judgments  on  both  sides  are  scrupulously 
adduced  without  the  obtrusion  of  personal  views  and  predilections  ; 
and  it  gives  many  established  and  universally  reaching  conclusions, 
while  affording  ground  for  much  interesting  comparison  between  the 
writer's  and  other  countries. 


E.  C.  Greooby. 
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THE  THEORT  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  Bt  C.  H.  Cooley, 
Ph.D.  [American  Economic  Association.  Vol.  ix.,  No.  3. 
148  pp.  8vo.  75  cents.  1894.] 

The  main  interest  of  Dr.  Cooley’s  book  to  the  practical  economist 
centres  in  the  last  three  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  planning  of 
towns,  of  lines  of  communication,  of  the  theory  of  rates,  and  of  the 
conflicting  advantages  of  State  and  private  control  of  railways.  In 
them  he  lays  down  four  principles  as  fundamental  to  the  theory  of 
railway  rates,  the  operation  of  which  is,  however,  subject  to  the  two 
general  conditions  that  “  rates,  as  a  whole,  should  be  such  as  to  afibrd 
a  reasonable  return  to  investment,  and  that  particular  rates,  though 
they  may  be  adjusted  within  a  wide  range,  may  not  be  reduced  below 
a  certain  minimum  representing  the  immediate  cost  of  movement  ” 
(t.c.  the  cost  that  could  be  avoided  by  not  handling  it,  as  the  author 
elsewhere  explains).  The  four  principles  are  these  : — 

1 .  Rates  should  not  discriminate  between  individuals. 

2.  They  should  permit  the  utilization  of  special  facilities  for  pro* 
duction  arising  from  soil,  climate,  mines,  or  other  immovable  natural 
agents. 

3.  In  the  distribution  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industries 
they  should  favour  decentralization  rather  than  concentration. 

4.  In  other  respects  they  should  give  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
to  the  action  of  economic  forces. 

The  mode  in  which  the  author  proposes  to  apply  these  principles 
seems  to  intrench  somewhat  upon  the  second  antecedent  condition 
which  he  has  laid  down,  for  he  argues  that  to  convey  goods  at  a 
cheaper  rate  by  the  car-load  than  by  the  package  is  practically  to 
discriminate  unfairly  between  the  large  and  the  small  shippers,  and 
that  like  facilities  should  be  given  to  an  industry  when  carrieil  on 

over  a  small  as  when  carried  on  over  a  large  area.  Indeed,  he  goes  so 

far  as  to  advocate  as  an  ideal  a  scale  of  rates  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  conveyed  regardless  of  weight,  bulk,  or  distance. 
He  supports  so  radical  a  reform  on  the  ground  that  through  it  “  the 
movement  of  useful  things  is  promoted  in  the  highest  possible  degree, 
and  that  the  cost  of  transportation  enters  as  a  uniform  percentage 

into  the  cost  of  all  commodities.”  It  is  true  that  he  admits  a 

relaxation  of  this  principle  in  present  practice,  but  bow  such  a  system 
is  to  be  made  to  pay  without  banding  over  the  entire  network  of 
railways  to  the  State  (which  the  author  does  not  recommend)  is  not 
explained.  The  consideration  of  practical  difficulties  is  dismissed  with 
a  sentence  :  **  Except  from  a  purely  mechanical  point  of  view,  weight 
is  not  a  rational  basis.”  With  opinions  such  as  these,  we  are  prepared 
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to  find  that  Dr.  Cooley  grants  no  quarter  to  competition.  He  declares 
that  it  is  “  opposed  to  the  general  interest,  and  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  union  under  public  control.  Active  at  comparatively  few  points, 
it  tends  to  enrich  these  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.” 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  grave  question  of  State  control  or 
State  ownership  of  the  means  of  communication,  and  Dr.  Cooley's 
view  is  fairly  represented  in  the  following  passages  :  Organization 
in  industry  has  two  sides — the  side  of  unity,  and  that  of  detail  or 
specialization.  On  the  former,  the  State  has  some  great  advantages  ; 
on  the  latter,  private  associations  are  much  superior.  It  follows  from 
this  general  state  of  things,  that  those  industrial  activities  are  best 
suited  to  the  State  that  are  universal  and  uniform  in  their  aims  and 
methods,  but  simple  in  detail, — have  a  great  need  of  unity  and  little 
of  specialization.  .  .  .  The  business  of  transportation  unites  the 
requirement  of  the  widest  unity  with  that  of  very  great  complexity 
of  detail.  It  is  here  held  unquestionable  that  the  railroad  system  of 
a  country  should  be  unifieil  throughout  in  its  instruments,  its  methods, 
and  particularly  its  rates  ;  that  these  should  be,  not  indeed  all  alike, 
but  intelligently  adjusted  to  one  general  plan.  But  there  is  also 
everywhere  required  a  close  study  of  and  adaptation  to  particular 
natural  and  economic  conditions.  It  is  the  most  organic  of  all 
industries,  and,  as  such,  is  both  unified  and  complex.”  An  advantage 
which  State  control  possesses  over  State  initiative  in  the  domain  of 
intercommunication,  but  which  Dr.  Cooley  seems  to  have  overlooked, 
is  that  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  public  interests  in  the  choice  of 
routes,  and  the  fixing  of  preferential  rates  according  to  political  and 
party  expediency,  is  considerably  less  under  the  former  than  under  the 
latter  regime. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 

HOW  IT  CAN  BE  DONE ;  or.  Constructive  Socialism.  By 

John  Richardson.  [184  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2«.  6</.  Sonnensebein. 

London,  1895.] 

Any  book  dealing  with  a  definite  Socialist  scheme  must  present  a 
whole  series  of  problems.  The  value  of  Mr.  Richardson's  little  book, 
though  it  claims  to  be  a  successor  of  Utopia  and  the  Republic,  lies 
only  in  its  suggestions,  and  it  cannot  be  seriously  considered  in  any 
other  light.  The  tone  of  the  author  is  assured  and  sanguine  ;  it  is  at 
times  persuasive,  as  he  points  out  that  the  changes  proposed  will  be 
gradual  and  free  from  violence,  though  the  “  idle  rich  ”  receive  some 
measure  of  scorn.  His  quotations  are  chiefly  from  the  Bible  and  from 
Ruskin,  while  the  style  tends  to  be  colloquial. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  a  detaileil  examination  of  the  actual 
scheme.  He  first  points  out  that  the  present  evils  are  not  essential ; 
that  they  are  due  to  poverty,  and  poverty  to  want  of  work,  but  that 
there  would  be  enough  work  for  all,  if  “  profits  ”  were  eliminated. 
The  reform  of  the  present  System  is  to  consist  in  the  gradual  establish¬ 
ment  of  State  schools  of  all  grades,  including  physical  and  technical 
training,  as  well  as  teaching  in  languages  and  literature  ;  each  citizen 
is  afterwards  to  repay  his  cost  to  the  State  by  material  labour.  After 
explaining  very  minutely  the  details  of  this  education,  the  author 
examines  the  cost,  and  how  it  is  to  be  defrayed  ;  also  the  method  of 
institution,  which  is  to  be  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  gradual 
application. 

Other  schemes  of  reform  are  then  criticised,  and  shown  to  be 
included  in  this  one.  For  instance,  charitable  asylums  of  all  kinds 
would  be  unnecessary,  as  each  school  would  be  self-sufficing  in  these 
respects  ;  private  property  in  land  would  disappear,  because  State 
management  would  be  found  better ;  crime  would  cease,  as  motives 
for  it  would  be  removed,  and  so  on.  Even  these  few  facts  about  the 
proposed  scheme  show  its  weakness — it  presents  only  a  limited  point 
of  view ;  the  actual  existence  of  evil  is  ignored,  and  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  only  are  considered  ;  the  nature  of  Capital  is  completely  mis¬ 
understood,  and  certain  practical  points  are  not  made  clear,  such  as 
whether  the  schools  are  to  be  compulsory,  and  what  is  to  become  of 
other  institutions,  if  they  refuse  to  give  way.  Among  these  defects, 
perhaps  the  dulness  of  such  a  life  ought  not  to  count  for  much,  as  the 
amount  of  material  suffering  may  demand  that  sacrifice,  and  a  plan  of 
reform,  however  unsound,  shows  the  will  to  reach  this  suffering  at 
any  cost. 

There  are  also  many  economic  confusions  in  Mr.  Richardson’s 
reasoning,  on  such  primary  subjects  as  Capital,  Wealth,  Money,  and 
so  forth.  Capital,  in  a  directly  useful  form,  is  accumulated  wealth ; 
capital,  in  the  form  of  money,  by  convention  represents  accumulated 
wealth.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  law  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  capital  (such  as  houses,  ships,  machines,  etc.),  otherwise  it  could 
not  be  enjoyed  by  the  possessor ;  in  the  second  case,  law  not  only 
protects  accumulated  money,  but  it  is  only  by  means  of  law  that  it 
can  be  of  any  use,  that  is,  that  it  can  be  exchanged  for  wealth.  Until 
this  convention  is  removed,  possessors  of  money-capital,  whether  it  be 
large  or  small,  regard  it  as  equal  to  wealth,  and  it  does  actually  become 
wealth  to  them.  As  money  is  established  by  man  for  his  convenience, 
it  can  be  regulated,  limited,  or  abolished  for  the  same  motive  ;  in  the 
same  way  also,  the  accumulation  of  any  capital  might  be  limited  by 
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law  ;  but  Mr.  Richardson  mixes  up  two  things — what  he  thinks  ought 
to  be,  and  what  by  law  is — when  he  denies  that  capital  is  wealth  at 
all.  For  it  is  an  obvious  truth  that,  whether  wealth  is  greatly  accumu¬ 
lated  or  not,  it  must  always  be  continuously  produced  ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  certain  amount  of  accumulated  wealth,  i.e.  capital,  is 
necessary  for  production.  We  may  then  go  on  to  say  that  the  degree 
of  accumulation  among  individuals  and  the  power  of  bequeathing  it, 
in  whatever  form,  are  subjects  for  social  reform.  He  is  clearer  on  the 
question  of  rent  and  a  land-tax,  though  following  common  usage  in 
allowing  the  terms  rent  and  interest  to  overlap  at  certain  points. 
Perhaps  the  wisest  idea  in  the  book  is  the  appreciation  of  education 
on  which  the  scheme  is  based,  taken  apart  from  the  details. 

It  is  often  wearisome  to  hear  that  Society  evolves  as  an  organism  ; 
but  in  applying  Evolution  to  Social  Science,  the  work  of  each  man’s 
will  should  be  included  in  the  process,  as  helping  in  the  formation  of 
history  ;  there  is  then  no  tendency  to  fatalism.  But  not  even  a  man  of 
transcendent  ability  could  hope  to  see  a  social  system,  evolved  from  his 
single  brain,  voluntarily  worked  out  in  symmetry  and  completeness  by  a 
number  of  other  individuals.  There  is  thus  some  justification  for  dis¬ 
trusting  a  practical  Utopia — a  distrust  not  exclusively  due  to  cowardice 
or  pessimism.  The  value  of  one  such  as  this,  without  literary  merit  or 
historic  associations,  lies  in  its  motive,  in  the  suggestions  which  it 
presents,  and  in  the  truth  of  the  ultimate  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

M.  W.  WUELPTON. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIALISM.  By  F.  U.  Latcock,  LL.B. 

[390  pp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Sonnenscheiu.  London,  1895.] 

The  history  of  this  book  is  set  forth  very  frankly  in  the  preface. 
The  author  began  to  write  it  with  the  object  of  showing  the  absurdity 
of  Socialism.  The  course  of  his  studies  led  him  ‘‘practically  to 
abandon  ”  this  plan  ;  not,  however,  because  Socialism  came  to  appear 
to  him  less  absurd,  but  because  certain  other  “  truths  ”  dawned  upon 
his  mind,  which  needed  a  more  detailed  exposition.  These  discoveries 
are  (1)  that  all  trade  combinations  are  mischievous,  as  interfering  with 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand ;  (2)  that  all  taxation  ought  to  I>e 
laid  upon  land,  not  with  the  object  of  taxing  all  the  rent  out  of  the 
land,  “  though  it  may  possibly  amount  in  the  end  to  the  same  result  ” 
(p.  153),  but  because  the  laud  belongs  to  the  community,  and  the 
taxation  of  ground  values  is  “  a  just  and  natural  system  of  taxation  ;  ” 
and  (3)  that  great  results  would  follow  from  limiting  the  amount  of 
metal  coined,  and  “  charging  for  coining.”  So  much  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  the  advocacy  of  these  views,  that  the  title  is  rather 
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misleading  ;  indeed,  the  book  contains  no  discussion  of  Socialism  in 
the  proper  sense.  The  last  chapter,  which  Mr.  Lajcock  chooses  to 
call  “  Ethics  and  Philosophy,”  contains  a  few  very  loose  and  vague 
paragraphs  on  the  subject,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  author  has 
assumed  that  Socialism  is  too  ‘‘  absurd "  to  waste  much  time  over. 
Such  statements  as  that  the  community  of  goods  which  passes  by 
the  name  of  Socialism  finds  its  chief  economist  in  Marx,”  will  perhaps 
satisfy  the  reader  on  this  point.  The  discussions  of  trade-unionism 
and  of  currency  reform  are  more  interesting.  The  author  is  an 
enthusiast,  and  although  he  will  not,  probably,  make  many  converts 
to  his  views,  his  thoughtful  investigation  of  difficult  problems  from 
an  independent  and  unusual  standing-point  is  not  without  value.  His 
strictures  upon  the  selfishness  and  futility  of  diminishing  the  output 
of  products  in  the  interest  of  labour,  seem  to  be  justified  ;  and  his  bold 
argument  that  “  competition  is  the  only  perfect  method  of  co-operation,” 
while  restrictive  trade  combinations  are  the  negation  of  both,  is  a  good 
statement  of  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  which  are  perhaps  in 
danger  of  being  neglected. 

W.  R.  Inge. 

SHORT  STUDIES  IN  CHARACTER.  By  Mrs.  Sophie 
Bryant.  [247  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3«.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  Lon¬ 
don,  1894.] 

These  “  Short  Studies  ”  constitute  an  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
the  ethical  basis  of  education.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  impor¬ 
tance  or  the  difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  Mrs.  Bryant  warns 
us  in  the  preface  against  expecting  to  find  any  complete  study  of 
character.  The  essays  were  originally  delivered  as  lectures  to  various 
ethical  and  educational  societies,  and  they  must  be  judged  of  as  such, 
— somewhat  slight  and  but  loosely  connected  with  one  another. 

This  is  not  intended  for  dispraise.  The  subjects  treated  of  are  of 
the  greatest  moment,  and  the  remarks  upon  them  are  often  extremely 
interesting  and  to  the  point.  The  first  essay  is  on  The  Cardinal 
Virtues,”  which  we  find  not  to  be  those  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  entitled  to  the  name,  but  to  be  the  qualities  essential  to  a 
character  that  is  “not  formed,  but  forming  for  good.”  These,  she 
tells  us,  are  ”  self-denial  and  courage,”  ”  ethical  faith  in  self,” 
“  humility,”  “  honesty,”  “  lovingkindness,”  and  “  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness.”  These  are  the  qualities  that  form  “  the  character 
that  must  not  only  go  straight  to  its  end,  but  straight  to  the  right  end — 
that  end  which  is  itself  the  measure  of  human  virtue.”  This  short  ab¬ 
stract  of  one  essay  gives  an  idea  of  the  style  of  Mrs.  Bryant’s  treatment 
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throughout.  It  may  ))e  doubted  whether  her  psychological  analysis 
is  always  exhaustive,  for  instance,  whether  some  of  the  above  qualities 
are  not  derivative  from  others  more  fundamental  than  themselves  :  but 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  questions 
she  raises,  nor  of  the  practical  value  of  many  of  her  remarks.  I  may, 
perhaps,  instance  her  insbtence  on  the  duty  of  the  weak  towards  the 
strong,  in  receiving  the  assistance  rendered  with  sympathy  and  judg* 
ment ;  or,  again,  the  remarks  on  the  influence  of  good  literature  as 
supplying  to  the  young  noble  ideals,  such  as  will  inevitably  colour  and 
influence  their  lives. 

The  essay  on  the  vexed  question  of  “Ideals  of  Womanliness”  gets 
near  the  heart  of  the  matter  by  pointing  out  that  the  solution  for  man 
or  woman  of  the  question  “  What  should  be  the  ideal  ?  ”  is  to  aim  at 
nothing  short  of  perfection — the  strength  and  dignity  we  consider  typical 
of  man,  combined  with  the  sympathy  and  kindliness  that  we  look  for 
in  a  woman.  Then  she  considers  we  should  be  content  each  to  do  his 
or  her  own  work  as  it  comes  to  hand,  to  the  best  of  our  ability  ;  but, 
having  this  ideal  liefore  us,  we  should  welcome  and  frankly  admire  in 
others  those  features  in  which  we  are  conscious  of  a  personal  deflciency. 
This  is,  perhaps,  not  very  new,  but  it  is  good  and  true  ;  and  it  is  good 
for  many  in  these  restless  times  to  be  reminded  of  old  truths  which, 
unless  somewhat  freshly  dressed,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  more  directly  with  educational 
questions.  These  are  obviously  more  difficult  than  the  more  abstract 
points  treated  of  l>efore.  Nevertheless,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
much  of  what  is  said  is  distinctly  valuable.  Mrs.  Bryant  brings  her 
own  experience  to  bear  in  her  reiteration,  from  different  points  of  view, 
of  the  all-important  truth  that  education  is  almost  valueless  except 
with  continual  reference  to  the  character  to  be  educated.  So,  in  the 
essay  on  “  Moral  Education,”  and  in  various  forms  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  book,  she  dwells  on  the  importance  of  encouraging  but  directing 
“  self-will  ”  in  children,  provided  we  can  distinguish  “  will  ”  from 
“  waywardness.”  This  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  just  in  this 
discernment  that  the  difficulty  in  education  lies,  and  no  rules  or  books 
will  supply  us  with  the  power  of  reading  character.  Still  it  is  good 
that  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  real  direction  of  the  difficulty, 
as  knowledge  where  the  obstacle  lies  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  sur¬ 
mounting  it. 

I  presume  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  this  series  of  books 
that  the  distinctly  Christian  view  is  excluded.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  this  an  imperfection,  as  it  entails  a  falling  short  of  the  real  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  sound  education,  and  no  purely  ethical  considerations  can 
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supply  at  once  the  motive  and  the  power  which  alone  can  effect  the 
development  of  character.  Still  the  book  is  not  without  a  deeply 
religious  tone,  and  I  can  only  repeat  that  we  must  welcome  so 
thoughtful  and  earnest,  though  avowedly  inexhaustive  a  treatment 
of  topics  of  such  vital  importance  for  the  individual  and  the  nation. 

E.  A.  Pearson. 

MUNICIPALITIES  AT  WORK.  By  F.  Dolman.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  John  Hutton,  [vii.  143  pp.  Crown  8vo. 
2t.  6d.  Methuen.  Loudon,  1895.] 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By 
Albert  Shaw.  [viii.  385  pp.  8vo.  6s.  Unwin.  London, 
1895.] 

MUNICIPAL  HOME  RULE.  By  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  A.M., 
LL.B.,  Professor  of  Administrative  Law  in  Columbia  College, 
[xxiv.  283  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6$.  6d.,  net.  Macmillan.  London, 
1895.] 

I  take  these  three  books  together,  because,  though  their  treatment 
is  very  different,  they  all  deal  with  a  common  problem,  and  they  all 
employ  the  comparative  method  of  social  study.  The  subject  and  the 
method  are  equally  significant.  The  problem  is — bow  to  make  the 
city  life  which  economic  development  has  made  the  lot  of  the  vast 
majority  of  citizens  tolerable  and  even  beneficent.  Mr.  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Goodnow  contrast  American  with  English  and  Continental 
experience.  Mr.  Dolman  presents  six  “  leading  cases  ”  of  British 
municipal  policy  outside  London.  At  first  sight,  the  impression 
produced  by  Mr.  Dolman’s  narrative  is,  as  ho  himself  points  out,  that 
his  cases  differ  quite  as  much  as  they  agree  ;  if  Glasgow  is  forward 
in  one  direction,  it  is  backward  in  another,  and  so  on.  No  one  town, 
in  fact,  presents  to  us  a  case  of  consistent  collectivism  all  round.  The 
policy  has  been  empirical  and  opportunist,  initiated  by  men  of  affairs 
rather  than  by  men  of  theory.  But  this  does  not  lessen  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  collectivism  by  the  logic 
of  events — by  “  the  concentration  of  many  people  on  a  small  area.’’ 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Mr.  Dolman’s  book  is  the 
appendix,  in  which  he  compares  the  action  of  the  six  municipalities 
he  has  chosen  in  regard  to  the  labour  they  employ.  It  would  appear 
that,  if  London  is  behindhand  in  the  municipalization  of  local 
services,  it  is  pioneering  the  labour  policy  of  municipal  administration 
both  in  the  direction  of  “  fair  wage  ”  clauses  and  in  the  abolition  of 
the  contractor.  Altogether,  a  clear  and  comprehensive  narrative  of 
the  success  of  a  Progressive  policy  in  other  towns  than  London. 
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Mr.  Shaw  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  American  admirer 
who  is  at  the  same  time  in  search  of  object  lessons  for  his  countrymen. 
The  temper  of  the  book  is  appreciative  throughout,  and  even 
exuberant ;  it  is  also  singularly  free  from  mistakes  as  to  English 
facts.  Mr.  Shaw  starts  with  the  idea  of  municipal  problems  as  only 
“  various  phases  of  the  one  main  question,  How  can  the  environment 
be  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  urban  populations  ?  ”  In  a 
thoughtful  introduction  he  shows  how  the  era  of  industrialism  has 
given  rise  to  the  problem  of  the  large  city,  and  what  a  demand  this 
makes  upon  *‘the  art  of  making  and  administering  modern  cities.*' 
The  present  volume  is  part  of  a  comparative  survey  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  demand  has  been  met  by  Western  Europe — all  with  a  view 
to  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  America.  In  municipal  col¬ 
lectivism  or  modern  “  city-making,"  England  appears  to  lead  the  way. 
The  statistics  of  its  municipal  taxation  and  indebtedness  ^  point  to 
an  aggressive  demand  upon  the  resources  of  society  that  has  increased 
in  a  ratio  far  higher  either  than  the  relative  growth  of  town  populations 
or  than  the  development  of  the  national  wealth."  But  this  means,  to 
Mr.  Shaw,  not  the  undoing,  but  the  uprising  of  England  :  he  has 
no  sympathy  with  administrative  nihilism,  and  places  himself  unre¬ 
servedly  oil  the  side  of  the  Progressive.  After  a  general  account  of 
the  rise  of  British  towns,  and  of  ^  the  British  system  in  operation," 
Mr.  Shaw  settles  down  to  separate  studies  of  Glasgow,  of  Manchester, 
and  of  Birmingham.  Then  follows  a  graphic  chapter  summarizing 
the  social  activities  of  British  towns,  and  two  well-informed  chapters 
are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  government  of  London  and  its 
problems.  Among  the  appendices  may  be  found  the  London  (Pro¬ 
gressive)  Platform,  aud  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  U nifica- 
tion  of  London.  The  whole  book  is  most  readable  and  stimulating, 
and  the  reader  is  greatly  assisted  by  an  excellent  marginal  analysis. 
With  Mr.  Dolman  and  Mr.  Shaw  as  conductors,  the  ordinary  citizen 
is  enabled  to  realize  how  large  is  the  scope  of  municipal  activity,  and 
how  great  the  work  already  accomplished  ;  and  if  he  fails  to  be 
impressed,  well,  he  is  something  less  than  a  citizen.  Both  books 
deserve  to  be  widely  known  and  read ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desireil 
that  more  studies  of  this  character  should  be  produced.  An  ounce 
of  such  work  is  worth  a  pound  of  economic  theory— even  for  the 
socialist  propaganda. 

Mr.  Goodnow’s  book  is  too  special  and  technical  for  the  ordinary 
English  reader,  but  it  is  interesting  to  students  of  political  science  as 
a  study  in  comparative  municipal  government.  The  aspect  of  the 
problem  which  primarily  interests  the  writer  is  legal  and  political 
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rather  than  social  or  economical ;  it  is  the  problem,  quite  generally, 
of  the  proper  relation  of  local  to  central  government.  It  is,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  the  absence  of  any  delimitation  of  municipal  autonomy 
in  American  constitutional  law  that  contributes,  as  much  as  any  other 
cause,  to  the  arrested  development  of  municipal  administration  in 
America.  “Little  progress  in  municipal  reform  can  be  made  until 
it  is  known  what  the  sphere  of  municipal  government  is,  and  until 
an  ample  degree  of  local  autonomy  in  that  sphere  is  secured." 
Mr.  Goodnow  would  have  America  follow  the  lead  of  England  and 
Western  Europe  in  granting  larger  powers  of  local  government, 
subject  to  a  central  administrative  control.  The  American  system, 
in  spite  of  some  tendencies  to  better  things,  exhibits,  according  to 
Mr.  Goodnow,  a  hopeless  confusion  between  what  belongs  to  the  State 
and  what  belongs  to  the  municipality.  Local  affairs  which  are  also 
central  are  uncontrolled  by  any  central  administrative  supervision, 
while  purely  municipal  concerns  are  liable  to  constant  “  regulation " 
by  special  acts  of  the  State  legislature.  They  certainly  do  not  seem 
to  manage  these  things  well  in_  America,  and  we  may  certainly  hope 
that  its  municipal  administration  will  not  have  been  “  studied "  by 
English  and  American  publicists  altogether  in  vain. 

Sidney  Ball. 

LA  CITfi  MODERNE.  Par  Jean  Izoulet,  Professeur  de  Philo¬ 
sophic  au  Lycee  Condorcet.  [700  pp.  8vo.  10  francs.  Alcan. 
Paris,  1895.] 

It  is  a  pleasing  book,  this  of  M.  Izoulet ;  a  little  lengthy  perhaps — 
it  numbers  some  seven  hundred  pages — but  pleasing.  There  is  a 
freshness  about  it,  a  naivete,  which  saves  from  weariness.  M.  Izoulet 
combines  with  the  sincerity  of  the  philosopher  something  of  the 
imagination  and  large-heartedness  of  the  poet.  He  has  generous 
interests,  and  a  lively  observation  ;  and  is  not  afraid  to  draw  upon 
a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  European  literature.  His  book, 
if  it  wants  in  unity,  at  least  escapes  the  charge  of  being  either  jejune 
or  academic. 

In  spite  of  its  size  it  is  easy  to  select  the  leading  idea  of  the  book. 
M.  Izoulet  is  at  pains,  by  frequent  repetition,  to  keep  it  clear  before  us  : 
it  is,  that  in  association  lies  the  secret  of  all  development  from  lower 
forms  of  life  to  higher.  “  L'association  est  creation."  In  biology,  e.g. 
it  is  association — with  the  specialization  of  functions  that  association 
makes  possible — that  bridges  the  gulf  between  an  amoeba  and  a  frog. 
The  modification  that  results  is  no  mere  alteration,  but  an  enrichment. 
“  Chacune  des  cellules  societaires  dans  et  par  l’association  .  .  .  vit 
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liesormais  d’une  vie  plus  intense,  plus  riche,  plus  haute.”  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  energy  which  before  in  dissipating  lost  themselves,  attain 
now  to  their  proper  realization  in  and  through  concentration  ;  and  con¬ 
centration  means  division  of  labour  ;  and  division  of  labour  presupposes 
association.  Well  then — “une  association  du  premier  degre  a  creu 
rintelligence  auimale  ;  .  .  .  qui  suit  si  une  association  du  second  degri 
ne  serait  pas  capable  de  creer  la  raison  humaine  ”  f  This  is,  indeed, 
M.  Izoulet’s  “bypothese  biosociale  that,  just  as  through  association 
in  place  of  the  simple  irritability  of  the  amoeba  we  get  the  intelligence 
of  the  animal,  so  it  is  through  association  that  animal  intelligence 
develops  into  human  reason.  “  L’ume  est  la  fille  de  la  cite.”  The 
ordinary  view  which  regards  combination,  or  co-operation,  as  the  effect 
of  mail’s  rationality  requires  correction.  Reason  is  the  effect ;  com¬ 
bination,  and  division  of  labour,  the  cause.  In  isolation  man  is  no  more 
than  an  animal ;  it  is,  literally,  in  a  irdXts  that  he  becomes  a  human 
tieing,  with  a  human  soul. 

It  is  well  to  have  this  point  of  view  put  before  us  clearly  and  with 
emphasis.  We  are  only  too  apt  to  picture  man  as  endowed  from  the  first 
with  a  ready-made  faculty,  which  we  call  reason — and,  in  consequence, 
to  think  of  social  environment  rather  as  the  sphere  of  reason’s  exercise, 
than  as  the  ground  of  its  existence.  But  for  a  profitable  sociology, 
indeed  for  a  sound  psychology,  it  is  essential  to  realize  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  fancy  when  we  call  Reason  the  ehild  of  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Materialism  would  find  in  the  higher  organization  of  the 
brain  a  complete  explanation  of  the  difference  between  instinct  and 
reason.  Spiritualism  would  fall  back  on  an  abstraction  which  it  calls 
the  soul.  M.  Izoulet  will  have  neither  of  these.  “  The  materialist 
psychology  and  the  spiritualist  are  in  equal  degree,  though  in  different 
fashion,  extra-social,  if  not  anti-social.  And  for  that  they  constitute, 
the  one  as  much  as  the  other,  a  false  and  a  dangerous  psychology — a 
psychology  of  disintegration  and  demoralization”  (p.  154).  For 
him  the  psychological  basis  of  all  that  distinguishes  man  from  the 
lower  animals  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  association — “  C’est  la  cite 
qui  elevc  I’individu  de  I’instinct  animal  a  la  pensee  humaine  ;  c’est  la 
cite,  la  seule  cite,  qui,  dans  la  ‘  bete,*  fait  lentement  eclore  ‘  I’ange.’  ” 
Hence  the  necessity  for  a  new  “  psychologie-biosociale,”  which  shall 
treat  man  as  in  his  essence  a  member  of  a  society,  from  membership 
in  which,  and  from  nothing  else,  he  draws  those  features  which  make 
him  what  he  is,  a  rational  being  with  a  social,  a  scientific,  an  industrial, 
an  ideal  sense  (bk.  ii.  chaps,  v.-x.). 

Suggestive  as  this  conception  is,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  leaves  us  free  of  difficulties.  The  psychological  nature  of  that 
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associative  instinct,  which  hnds  in  association  no  doubt  the  condition  of 
its  realization,  but  which  association  itself  seems,  in  some  sense,  to  pre¬ 
suppose,  remains  a  problem  with  us  still.  It  may  be  that  this  is  a 
problem  to  which  the  only  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  that 
instinct's  evolution  ;  but  the  conditions  under  which  that  evolution  is 
progressively  realized  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  a  complete  answer 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  problem.  There  are,  moreover,  certain  obvious 
difficulties  connected  with  the  biological  analogy  which  M.  Izoulet  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  met.  Biologically,  the  larger  life  which  comes 
of  association  is  realized  in  the  aggregate  of  cells.  Sociologically,  the 
enlargement  of  life  is  to  find  itself  in  the  individnals  which  compose  the 
aggregate.  To  put  it  simply,  animal  intelligence  is  a  function  of  the 
animal  as  a  whole,  at  any  rate  of  his  brain  as  an  aggregate.  But 
human  reason,  for  which,  equally  with  animal  instinct,  association  is  the 
explanation,  is  a  function  of  the  individuals,  and  not,  apparently,  of  the 
aggregate,  except  in  some  indirect  almost  metaphorical  sense.  To 
complete  the  parallelism  we  should  be  able  to  show — first,  that  in  the 
case  of  an  aggregate  of  cells  there  is  a  vastly  raised  vitality  in  the 
individual  cells  themselves  ;  aiid  secondly,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
social  aggregate  there  is  realized  in  the  whole  organism  a  rational 
life  as  much  above  that  of  the  component  individuals  as  the  animal,  or 
aggregate  of  cells,  is  above  the  single  cell.  This  difficulty  M.  Izoulet 
has  not  exactly  ignored — he  does  indeed  suggest  (bk.  iv.,  c.  i.)  that  the 
parallelism  may  be  much  more  complete  than  we  in  our  limitation 
imagine — but  he  would  seem  to  have  passed  it  somewhat  lightly  by. 

His  third  book  consists  of  a  sketch  of  ‘‘  La  Morale  Biosociale :  ” 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  here,  as  in  psychology,  the  secret 
of  life  is  association.  The  individualism  of  the  “  Materialists  ”  and 
Economists  is  as  false,  for  him,  as  the  abnegation  of  the  “  spiritualists,” 
or  the  vain  effort  of  the  mystics  after  an  ideal  impossibly  personal. 
“  C’est  le  point  de  vue  individualiste  qui  a  fausse  toute  I’optique  de  la 
morale  et  de  la  religion  d’Occident  ” — “  La  est  la  racine  de  toutes  nos 
erreurs  politiques  et  religieuses.”  It  is  a  mistake,  says  M.  Izoulet, 
to  suppose  that  justice  has  no  existence  except  in  a  human  society. 
“  H’y  a  un  droit  aussi  chez  I'animal  physique.”  Justice,  after  all,  is  only 
the  law  of  association.  Right  and  duty  are  but  two  ways  of  regarding 
the  one  fact  of  mutual  relationship  between  the  members  of  an  organized 
whole.  La  persistance  de  tout  organisme  est  done  fondee  h  la  fois 
sur  le  droit  au  dedans  et  la  force  au  dehors.”  The  theory,  then,  that 
would  make  conflict  the  one  law  of  life  sees  at  best  but  one  half  of  the 
truth.  And  if  against  the  individualism,  whether  of  natural  science  or 
of  economics,  “  la  morale  biosociale  ”  maintains  the  solidarity  of  society. 
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it  is  equally  concerned,  as  against  a  Socialism  which  sets  before  itself 
a  false  ideal  of  equality,  to  maintain  “  la  liberty,  la  selection,  la  hi4r- 
archie.’*  Solidarity  implies  liberty,  just  because  it  is  founded  on 
differentiation.  A  theory,  then,  which  entertains  as  an  ideal  a  social 
dead  level  is  false  to  the  lessons  of  biology.  There  are  few  things  in 
this  book  more  marked  than  the  persistence  with  which  M.  Izoulet 
develops  this  point.  In  the  biological  aggregate  the  result  of  differen¬ 
tiation  of  functions  has  been  the  growth  of  a  distinction  between 
subordinate  aud  superior  cells — let  dirigit  and  let  dirigeantt, — between 
the  body  and  the  brain.  So  in  the  aggregate  of  human  beings  we  call 
a  society,  the  very  nature  of  association  itself  involves  that  the 
specialization  of  functions  will  tend  to  the  issue  of  a  superior  class 
whose  faculties  are  perfected  in  selection.  No  theory  can  escape  this 
distinction  of  dirigit  and  dirigeantt,  of  foule  and  Uitc.  “Dans 
Torganisme  animale  toutes  Ics  cellules  sont  irritables,  mais  quelques- 
uues  se  specialisent,  et  aiguisent  leur  irritabilite ;  ce  sont  les  cellules 
cerebrales.  Pareillement  dans  I’organisme  social,  tons  les  citoyens 
sont  ratioclnants  ;  mais  quelques-uns,  specialises  dans  les  professions 
intellectuelles,  aiguisent  en  eux  la  raison;  et  e’est  I’clite”  (p.  108). 
“  Est-il  besoin  de  repeter  que  ce  que  j’entends  par  Etat,  e’est  I’elite  ” 
(p.  354),  which  Hite  is  composed  of  two  powers,  one  spiritual,  the 
poets  andj  philosophers  ;  the  other  temporal,  the  politicians.  Once 
again,  “ .  .  .  e’est  I’elite  qui  est  proprement  I’ame  de  la  cite,  et  les 
citoyens  n’ont  d’ame  que  dans  la  mesure  ou  ils  s’afhlient  h  I’elite  et 
participent  h  I’ame  sociale  ”  (p.  651).  With  these  quotations  we  leave 
M.  Izoulet.  It  may  be  that  the  French  political  temper  needs  a  dose 
of  Carlyle’s  “  hero-worship.”  M.  Izoulet  has  given  the  dose,  and 
boldly.  The  only  fear  is  that  he  may  have  overcharged  it. 

There  is,  to  conclude,  some  diffuseness  in  the  book,  and  not  a  little 
deliberate  repetition ;  but  there  is  also  much  that  is  suggestive, 
wholesome,  robust. 

F.  J.  Wylie. 

COMPULSORY  INSURANCE  IN  GERMANY  :  Report  to  the 

Commissioner  of  Labour.  By  John  Gbauau  Brooks.  [370  pp. 

8 VO.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  1893.] 

At  a  time  when  the  problem  of  “old-age  pensions”  has  passed 
from  the  student  to  the  politician,  Mr.  Brooks’s  thoughtful  and  dis¬ 
passionate  report  upon  the  working  of  insiu-ance  legislation  in  Germany 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  peculiar  interest.  Like  every  other  student  of  the 
subject,  Mr.  Brooks  does  not  conceal  his  admiration  of  the  daring  and 
imposing  character  of  the  constructive  statesmanship  which  culminated 
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in  the  **  Law  of  Compulsory  Insurance  against  Old  Age  and  Invalidity.” 
He  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  at  pains  to  do  the  utmost  justice  to  the 
difficulties  to  which  it  is  exposed.  He  cannot  be  said  to  sum  up  for 
or  against  the  system,  for  the  simple  reason  that  any  such  judgment 
would  be  premature.  He  does  not  consider  that  the  material  and 
economic  benefits  of  the  laws  are  at  all  so  clear  or  emphatic  as  their 
indirect  moral  and  educational  efiects,  to  which  he  rightly  attaches 
a  more  than  local  significance.  Certainly,  the  principle  of  social 
responsibility,  involved  in  the  compulsory  insurance  of  working  men, 
is  capable  of  far-reaching  application ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Brooks  is 
right  in  the  general  view  be  takes  of  the  relation  between  State 
insurance  and  the  socialistic  movement  in  Germany :  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  has  given  sufficient  prominence  to  the  political — as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  social — motive  which  has,  perhaps,  cast  its  shadow 
upon  the  whole  policy  from  the  first,  and  may  partly  account  for  the 
indifference,  and  even  hostility,  of  the  working  man  towards  its  opera¬ 
tion.  It  would  certainly  seem  as  if  the  German  working  man  was  to 
become  economically  ”  independent  ”  in  proportion  as  he  becomes 
politically  more  dependent.  One  seems  to  read  this  between  the  lines 
of  Bismarck’s  socialistic  deliverances,  and  it  is  not  obscurely  hinted 
at  in  the  famous  imperial  manifesto  which  initiated  the  successive  Acts 
of  Insurance.  Anyhow,  there  are  local  peculiarities  in  the  political 
and  social  development  of  Germany  which  make  its  labour  legislation 
loss  instructive  to  more  industrially  advanced  communities  than  might 
at  first  sight  appear.  In  nothing  is  the  genius  loci  so  clearly  expressed 
as  in  this  stupendous  system  of  industrial  protection  ;  and  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it,  should  by  no  means  omit  the 
suggestive  and  interesting  introduction  in  which  Mr.  Brooks  traces  the 
genesis  of  State  insurance  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Brooks  may  be  congratulated  on  the  clearness  with  which  he 
sets  out  the  successive  laws  of  insurance  against  sickness,  against 
accident,  and — the  crown  of  the  edifice — against  old  age  and  infirmity. 
As  is  well  known,  the  principle  of  accident  insurance  in  Germany  has 
been  advocated  by  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  more 
excellent  way  of  securing  employers’  liability ;  but  the  voluntary 
principle  has  so  much  covered  the  ground  of  sickness,  that  the  German 
law  has  little  significance  for  English  experience — except,  perhaps, 
as  a  warning ;  and  the  idea  of  old-age  pensions  in  England  seems 
drifting  more  and  more  away  from  the  form  of  compulsory  national 
insurance  which  it  has  taken  in  Germany.  The  study,  however,  of 
this  daring  social  endeavour  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  economist 
and  sociologist.  To  the  questions  which  be  would  naturally  put, 
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Mr.  Brooks  can  onij  provide  such  material  for  answers  as  an  insufficient 
experience  of  these  Acts  can  justify  ;  but  the  experience  to  which  be 
appeals; is  always  pertinent  and  representative.  His  account  of  the 
attitude  of  public  opinion  towards  State  insurance,  of  the  relation  of 
State  insurance  towards  wages  and  to  public  charity,  of  the  difficulty 
of  **  malingering  — his  discussion  of  the  economic,  moral,  and  educa¬ 
tional  results, — and  his  tabular  statements,  are  full  of  interest.  He  has 
placed  every  student  of  social  problems  under  a  deep  debt  of  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  careful,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  more  sympathetic  guide  through  one  of  the  most  significant  attempts 
at  heroic  legislation  that  the  modern  world  has  witnessed.  An  appendix 
gives  some  idea  of  the  progress  which  the  principle  of  Compulsory 
Insurance  has  made  in  otlier  countries.  Altogether,  an  invaluable 
text-book  on  the  subject. 

Sidney  Ball. 

LA  LOI  DES  PAUVRES  ET  LA  SOClfiX^  ANGLAISE : 
Organisation  de  1' Assistance  Publique  en  Angleterre.  Par  i^mile 
Chevallier,  Docteur  en  Droit,  Depute  de  I’Oise,  Professeur  d’ficono- 
mie  Politique.  [412  pp.  8vo.  Rousseau.  Paris,  1895.] 

This  patient,  elaborate,  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  English  Poor 
Law  should  receive  the  attention  of  all  English  students  of  the  subject. 
It  is  written  in  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit,  and  contains  many  criticisms 
which  the  British  reader  must  admit  to  be  worth  weighing,  on  the 
score  of  their  candour  and  justice,  even  should  his  opinion  not  invariably 
coincide  with  that  of  the  author. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  first  called  “  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  ”  the  second,  “  Existing  Organization  ;  ” 
and  the  third,  “  The  Consequences  of  the  System.”  The  first  part, 
which  is  a  most  careful  and  minute  historical  introduction  to  the  whole 
work,  contains  a  risume  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  having  reference 
to  the  poor  previous  to  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  and  comments  on  the 
circumstances  and  tendencies  which  led  to  these  Acts.  The  Act  of 
1601  is  fully  dealt  with,  and  subsequent  chapters  carry  on  the  history 
through  the  intermediate  reigns  up  to  the  present  day  and  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill.  Professor  Chevallier  remarks  on  the  provisions  made 
by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  for  the  establishment  of  workshops  for  the 
employment  of  the  able-bodied  poor  ;  and  on  the  punishment  which 
followed  the  refusal  of  work  thus  provided,  observing  that  here  was 
“  the  right  to  work,  but  work  enforced.”  He  further  comments  on  the 
well-known  abuses  which  preceded  the  Act  of  1834,  recognizing  hero 
and  there  ^  an  anomaly  which  cannot  be  met  with  except  in  England,” 
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and  fully  agreeing  with  all  English  critics  as  to  the  inherent  viciousness 
of  the  old  system  and  its  evil  results  which  still  persist. 

The  second  part,  entitled  “  Existing  Organization,”  touches  on  the 
question  of  the  right  to  relief  ;  describes  the  parish,  the  union  ;  gives 
a  most  exhaustive  description  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  poor  rate  ; 
enumerates  the  different  classes  of  paupers,  and  the  various  methods  of 
dealing  with  them  ;  dwells  on  the  deplorable  effects  of  out-relief  ;  and 
winds  up  with  chapters  on  the  workhouse,  and  “the  horror  of  the 
workhouse  :  public  opinion.”  The  system  of  relief  in  France,  where  the 
governing  power  contents  itself  (with  some  few  exceptions)  with 
“  raising,  centralizing,  and  distributing  private  alms  ;  with  directing 
charitable  institutions  created  by  private  liberality  ;  and  making  itself, 
so  to  speak,  the  commissioner  of  private  charity,”  is  contrasted  with  the 
scheme  of  the  poor  rate,  which  Professor  Chevallier  terms  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  English  system  of  public  relief.  He 
criticizes  very  severely  this  system  of  a  special  tax,  prefacing  his 
remarks  by  a  quotation  to  the  effect  that  the  art  of  governing  appears 
to  the  English  to  consist  in  getting  every  expenditure  voted  by  those 
who  pay  it.  Facts,  however.  Professor  Chevallier  considers,  are  far 
from  being  the  expression  of  this  principle  ;  but,  according  to  him,  the 
English  have  most  cleverly  understood  how  to  maintain  the  conviction 
of  self-government  in  the  popular  mind,  their  practice  being,  in  effect, 
far  removed  from  it.  The  poor  rate,  for  instance,  is  paid  by  the  very 
people  whom  it  does  not  benefit ;  and  the  tendency  of  such  a  scheme  must 
be  “to  produce  a  wide  gulf  between  the  two  classes  (ratepayers  and  rate- 
aided)  ;  to  dry  up  sympathy  and  pity  among  the  former,  and  to  make 
social  pariahs  of  the  latter  ;  which  is  precisely  what  has  happened  in 
England.”  With  regard  to  out-relief,  it  would  seem  that  this,  in  some 
form  or  another,  is  the  principal  way  in  which  assistance  is  administered 
in  France;  although,  as  we  are  reminded,  the  position  of  the  two 
countries  differs  conspicuously  in  that  in  France  the  poor-relief  budget 
is  not,  in  principle,  fed  by  taxation  ;  and,  above  all,  the  expenditure 
does  not  dictate  the  receipts. 

In  criticizing  the  workhouse  system,  Professor  Chevallier  animadverts 
very  strongly  on  their  penal  character  :  he  denies  that  able-bodied 
tramps  have  any  right  wnatever  to  relief  ;  and  maintains,  as  indeed  we 
all  do,  that  the  real  workman  in  misfortune  should  receive  a  wholly 
differing  treatment,  based  on  sympathy  and  benevolence.  The  English 
system,  he  says,  is  really  one  of  repression,  and  does  wrong  to  assume 
a  charitable  character  :  “  We  prefer  condemnation  to  this  penal  assist¬ 
ance,  and  a  prison  to  this  hard  and  rigorous  incarceration  in  a  benevolent 
institution.”  The  workhouse  is  fully  described,  both  inside  and  out ; 
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the  difference  between  those  in  the  country  and  those  in  the  town  ;  the 
staff ;  the  inmates  ;  the  regimen,  etc.  Since  it  is  the  object  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  to  make  the  workhouse  as  little  attractive  as  possible,  the 
author  is  amused  at  the  provision  which  allows  aged  couples  to  live 
together ;  this  no  longer  seeming  at  that  age,  he  says,  to  rank  as  a 
pleasure !  We  are  surprised  that  he  does  not  touch  on  the  very  difficult 
question  of  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  suitable,  self-supporting  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and  that  he  makes  no  reference 
to  the  jealousy  of  competition  and  the  fear  of  underselling.  It  would 
seem  that  the  surprise  he  evinces  at  seeing  able-bodied  (but  sometimes 
feeble-minded)  paupers  put  to  work  in  the  master's  garden,  or  in  useful 
carpentering  for  the  “  house  "  itself,  must  be  due  to  the  omission  of  this 
point  of  view  ;  though  the  fact  of  their  being  there  at  all  is  what  rouses 
his  strongest  condemnation.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  find 
Professor  Chevallier  tracing  much  of  the  common  horror  of  the  work- 
house  to  such  tales  as  Froggy's  Little  Brother,  and  others. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  second  part  runs  as  follows  : 

**  Persons  holding  well-thought-out  opinions  on  the  Poor  Law  are  uot 
numerous  ;  for  in  England,  perhaps  even  more  than  elsewhere,  those 
who  know  how  to  observe  and  to  form  general  conceptions  constitute 
a  trifling  exception.  Put,  however  it  may  come  about,  public  opinion 
on  the  whole  is  favourable  towards  this  institution,  whose  least  enthu¬ 
siastic  partisans,  not  to  say  its  adversaries,  are  certainly  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  profit  by  it.” 

The  third  part,  which  constitutes  a  full  half  of  the  volume,  concerns 
itself  with  “  the  consequences  of  the  system,”  and  is  subdivided  into 
three  sections  :  the  first,  on  the  administrative  organization  of  the  Poor 
Law  ;  the  second,  on  the  Poor  Law  in  relation  to  national  manners  and 
customs  ;  and  the  third,  on  the  Poor  Law  in  connection  with  the 
material  position  of  the  working  classes.  The  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  is  keenly  criticized,  and  its  anomalies  noted  in  a  searching  but 
by  no  means  unfriendly  spirit.  What  the  author  calls  a  want  of 
symmetry  is  apparently  observable  in  our  institutions  as  compared 
with  those  of  France:  “this  is,”  he  says,  “in  point  of  fact,  because 
the  English,  even  when  a  piece  of  machinery  has  ceased  to  be  useful 
and  to  gratify  a  need  or  the  public  taste,  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
suppress  it,  and  content  themselves  with  placing  side  by  side  with  it 
another  machine  which  renders  the  first  useless.  The  first  still  exists, 
but  with  no  part  or  function  to  fulfil.  In  this  way  one  meets  every¬ 
where,  in  every  department,  the  contrast  of  new  institutions  side  by  side 
with  superannuated  ones,  which  only  ap])ear  like  traces  of  a  bygone 
age.”  Professor  Chevallier  connects  with  this  tendency  the  recent 
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creation  of  Central  Boards,  with  authority  over  bodies  of  more  or  less 
ancient  constitution,  such  as  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  though  he  is  far 
from  reflecting  on  the  energy  and  practical  effort  of  these  latter.  He 
contrasts  the  principle  of  centralization  in  his  own  country,  where  it 
has  been  for  so  long  a  leading  feature,  and  where  now,  he  asserts,  some 
timid  efforts  at  decentralization,  though  on  the  whole  received  with 
favour,  are  not  yet  widely  desired,  since  “State  tutelage  numbs  the 
springs  of  energy  and  of  individual  activity.”  To  this  idea  of  centra¬ 
lization  England  is,  he  thinks,  working  up  much  in  the  same  degree 
as  France  is,  after  long  experience,  working  away  from  it,  although 
individual  liberty  even  at  the  present  day,  he  considers,  is  less  respected 
with  us  than  with  them.  Professor  Chevallier  congratulates  us  on  the 
fact  of  English  reforms  being  hardly  ever  carried  out  by  the  party 
which  initiates  them  ;  a  circumstance  which  he  considers  as  fortunate 
as  it  is  curious,  since  he  maintains  it  assures  to  Liberal  reform  a 
character  of  wisdom  and  restraint  which  it  could  not  have  enjoyed  had 
it  been  accomplished  by  those  who  conceived  it. 

Early  marriages,  emigration,  profit-sharing,  trades-unions,  corpora¬ 
tions  and  livery  companies,  thrift,  friendly  and  mutual  insurance 
societies,  all  receive  careful  attention  and  particular  study  in  regard  to 
tlieir  more  or  less  immediate  bearing  on  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law. 
The  relation  which  subsists  in  France  (/e  patronage)  between  the 
employer  (^patron)  and  his  workpeople  does  not,  so  far  as  Professor 
Chevallier  can  judge,  find  its  counterpart  in  England  at  all,  in  spite  of 
assurances  he  received  to  the  contrary,  or,  at  all  events,  only  in  cases 
of  individual  enterprise  :  the  large  undertakings  under  the  control  of 
companies  being  those  in  which  it  is  conspicuously  absent.  Especially 
marked  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  countries  in  the  case  of  profit- 
sharing,  which  in  France  would  be  set  on  foot  merely  as  the  starting- 
point  for  savings,  and  as  a  provision  for  the  workpeople  in  old  age  : 
it  is,  besides,  a  means  of  accustoming  tbe  workman  to  exercise  fore¬ 
sight.  But  in  England  and  the  United  States  proflt-sharing  is  looked 
upon  simply  as  an  immediate  benefit ;  it  is  employed  as  a  stimulus  to 
work,  and  the  workman  is  left  to  make  his  own  savings.  If  it  is  asked 
why  English  patront  have  made  so  far  fewer  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
their  employet  than  have  done  French,  Belgian,  and  German  chefs 
d'industrie,  the  only  reasons  given  which  seem  at  all  adequate  are  : 
(1)  Trades-unions,  which  encourage  a  spirit  of  independence,  if  not  of 
distrust,  of  employers ;  and  (2)  the  Poor  Law,  which,  by  enforcing 
contributions,  encourages  the  idea  among  masters  of  having  discharged 
their  duty  of  making  provision  for  their  “  hands  ”  against  misfortune 
and  old  age  :  though  at  the  same  time  to  say,  ns  is  sometimes  done. 
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that  the  Poor  Law  exists  in  order  to  dry  up  in  advance  all  the  good 
intentions  which  might  blossom  in  the  hearts  of  employers,  is,  in 
Professor  Chevallier’s  opinion,  an  exaggeration.  “  In  France,"  he 
concludes  his  chapter,  “  the  shareholder  willingly  sacrifices  a  large  part 
of  his  dividend  in  favour  of  philanthropic  works  ;  in  England,  on  the 
contrary,  he  remains  deaf  to  every  appeal  of  the  kind.  The  law  of 
compulsory  assistance  must  take  cognizance  of  this  difference.  Even 
if  it  does  not  prevent  an  employer  of  labour,  living  among  his  work¬ 
people,  anxious  to  be  beloved  by  them,  and  knowing  their  horror  of  the 
workhouse,  from  giving  free  course  to  his  generous  instincts,  it  must 
suppress  the  sympathetic  instincts  of  an  assembly  composed  of  men 
who,  since  they  never  penetrate  into  the  daily  life  of  their  workpeople, 
cannot  appreciate  their  legitimate  aversion  from  an  institution  which 
they  consider  degrading,  but  which  the  capitalists  think  an  excellent 
thing  just  because  it  costs  them  dear,  and  because  it  is  part  of  the  old 
machinery  of  the  country.” 

On  the  subject  of  thrift,  as  may  be  expected,  our  French  critic  finds 
us  almost  criminally  deficient,  at  the  same  time  admitting  with  deep 
concern  that  frugality  and  saving  are  no  longer  the  conspicuous  qualities 
they  once  were  among  the  French  working  classes  both  in  town  and 
country.  With  us,  the  same  evil  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  lack  of 
saving  as  at  the  lack  of  patronage,  i.e.  the  legislation  with  regard  to 
relief. 

The  Poor  Law  he  also  holds  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  of 
English  hospitals  being  dependent,  almost  universally,  on  voluntary 
subscriptions.  In  no  country,  be  says,  are  endowments  more 
frequent  or  more  abundant,  and  yet  the  hospitals  with  a  permanent 
provision  of  this  nature  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
He  remarks  on  the  absence  from  among  us  of  hospices,  their  place 
being  very  imperfectly  filled  by  the  workhouse  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  eomparatively  rare  almshouse  on  the  other.  The  better  specimens 
of  our  infirmaries,  however,  earn  his  cordial  approval. 

In  summing  up  the  action  and  results  of  the  Poor  Law,  Professor 
Chevallicr  asks  whether  its  result  has  been  to  either  diminish  or  relieve 
poverty,  and  answers  both  questions  in  the  negative.  It  has  not  even 
suppressed  begging ;  it  applies  merely  to  a  small  class  of  the  poor, 
whose  destitution  it  does  not  cure,  but  renders  hereditary  ;  it  leaves 
outside  of  its  sphere  of  action  a  very  numerous  and  very  needy  class  ; 
it  thinks  itself  to  have  solved  the  social  question  in  that  it  has,  by  the 
most  rigorous  means,  reduced  the  number  of  paupers,  while  leaving  out 
of  sight  the  multitudes  of  the  poor  ;  it  has  in  countless  ways  sapped 
public  morals  by  its  narrowing  and  hardening  effect  on  the  sympathies 
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of  the  rich,  and  the  weakening  of  incentive  to  far-seeing  effort,  and  the 
disintegrating  of  family  ties  among  the  poor.  This  tremendous  indict¬ 
ment,  which  is  only  tempered  by  a  recognition  of  the  stimulus  given 
to  emigration,  and  the  absolute  religious  liberty  accorded  to  all  recipients 
of  relief.  Professor  Chevallier  bases  on  a  charge  of  the  falseness  of  its 
root-principle.  The  State,  he  maintains,  cannot  assure  to  the  first- 
comer  a  right  to  public  assistance,  nor  promise  help  to  the  idler  and 
the  drunkard  as  it  should  to  the  old  and  infirm  ;  he  considers  that  to 
recognize  a  right  to  assistance  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  a  country 
can  commit.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the  careful,  systematic 
way  in  which  every  detail  is  worked  out  and  brought  up  to  date  ;  and 
the  consideration  of  the  writer’s  criticisms  should  be  food  for  thought 
both  for  legislators  upon  and  administrators  of  the  Poor  Law. 

E.  C.  Gregory. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

PERILS  TO  BRITISH  TRADE.  By  Edwin  Burgis.  [251  pp. 
Crown  8 VO.  2s.  6rf.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1895.] 

The  publishers  of  the  Social  Science  Series  have  not  been  well 
advised  in  giving  this  work  a  place  among  treatises  dealing  in  a  sober 
and  scientific  spirit  with  economic  questions.  Mr.  Burgis’s  style  is 
fairly  represented  by  the  two  following  examples  :  “  Like  a  besotted 
fool,  he  [John  Bull]  has  sought  relief  in  the  charms  of  Free  Trade 
necromancy  by  taking  hair  after  hair  of  the  dog  that  has  bitten  him  ;  ” 
“  How  funny  it  must  be  to  a  disinterested  outsider  to  see  John  Bull 
grovelling  before  his  fetish  of  Free  Trade,  and  yet  demanding  to  bo 
tied  up  with  cords  and  manacles  amid  the  gymnastics  of  his  self-wounding 
and  self-mutilating  paroxysms.”  Mr.  Burgis,  as  these  extracts  show, 
is  a  rabid  protectionist,  though  he  wishes  for  free  trade  within  the 
British  Empire.  No  doubt  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  imperial 
commercial  union  ;  but  such  “  paroxysms  ”  as  those  of  Mr.  Burgis 
will  hardly  do  much  to  recommend  an  unpopular  economic  theory, 
or  to  give  his  readers  confidence  in  his  historical  sense  and  good 
judgment. 

IIANDBEMERKUNG  ZUM  MONZAMBANO.  Zur  Erinnerung 
an  Samuel  von  Pufendorf.  [74  pp.  Berlin,  1894.] 

In  1667,  Pufendorf  wrote  a  pamphlet,  De  Statu  Imperii  Germanici, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Severinus  de  Monzambano.  The  present 
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work  is  a  running  commentary  on  Pufendorf,  with  applications  to  the 
present  time,  by  an  anonymous  writer  whose  chief  anxiety  is  to  defend 
authority.  Probably  he  is  not  the  Emperor,  but  he  quotes  the 
Emperor's  speeches  with  admiration,  and  looks  for  salvation  from  the 
anarchist  to  the  “  letzte  Stiitze  des  Konigs,” — “  the  artillery-man, 
standing  at  his  gun,  when  the  time  comes  to  prove  that  ‘  Der  Kaiser 
ist  mein  Herr,  nicht  Ihr.’  ” 

ADAM  SMITH.  Select  chapters  and  passages  from  The  Wealth  oj 
Nations.  [286  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  net.  Macmillan.  London, 
1895.] 

DAVID  RICARDO.  The  first  six  chapters  of  The  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.  [118  pp.  Crown  8vo. 
3«.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1895.] 

T.  R.  MALTHUS.  Parallel  chapters  from  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population.  [134  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1895.] 

These  convenient  little  books  should  be  found  serviceable,  especially 
for  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  necessary  to 
study  the  old  masters  of  economic  science  with  greater  care  and 
thoroughness.  That  the  work  of  selection  for  this  edition  of  the 
“economic  classics”  has  been  well  performed  is  guaranteed  by  the 
fact  that  the  series  is  published  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Ashley.  There  is  a  short  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  each  volume. 


END  OF  VOL.  V. 


